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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 

Washington^  I).  C ,  July  1,  1801. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  twelfth  aimual  report 
as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

The  first  part  consists  of  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the 
Bureau  and  its  operations  during  the  fiscal  year  1890-91;  the 
second  part  comprises  an  extended  paper  on  the  mound  explo- 
rations of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  giving  an  example  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  relating  to  the 
important  branch  of  archeology  indicated. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  earnest  support  and 
your  wise  counsel  relating  to  the  work  under  my  charge. 
I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 


) 


Hon.  S.  P.  Langley, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  prosecution  of  ethnologic  researches  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  in  accordance  with  act  of  Congress,  was 
continued  during  the  fiscal  year  1890-^91. 

The  general  plan  on  which  the  work  was  prosecuted  in 
former  years,  and  which  has  been  explained  in  earlier  reports, 
was  continued  in  operation.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  plan 
is  that  the  ethnologists  who,  as  authors,  prepare  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau,  personally  gather  the  material  for  them  in 
the  field,  supplementing  this  material  by  a  study  of  all  the  con- 
nected literature  and  by  a  subsequent  comparison  of  all  ascer- 
tained facts.  The  continuance  of  the  work  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  same  zealous  observers  and  students,  who  freely 
interchange  their  information  and  opinions,  has  resulted  in  their 
training  with  the  acuteness  of  specialists,  corrected  and  gener- 
alized by  the  knowledge  obtained  from  other  authorities  on  the 
same  or  related  specialties. 

General  lines  of  investigation  were  adopted  by  the  Director 
and  the  details  were  intrusted  to  selected  persons  skilled 
in  their  pursuits,  the  results  of  whose  labors  are  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  work  on  whicli  each  of  these  special  stu- 
dents was  engaged  during  the  year,  with  its  condensed  result^ 
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is  presented  below.  This,  however,  does  not  specify  in  detail 
all  of  the  studies  undertaken  or  services  rendered  by  them, 
as  particular  lines  of  research  have  sometimes  been  tempora- 
rily suspended,  in  order  immediately  to  accomplish  objects 
regai-ded  as  of  paramount  importance  for  the  time. 

The  present  opportunity  is  embraced  to  invite  again  the 
assistance  of  explorers,  writers,  and  students  who  are  not  and 
may  not  desire  to  be  officially  connected  with  this  Bureau. 
Their  contributions,  whether  in  the  shape  of  suggestions  or  of 
extended  communications,  will  always  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged and  carefully  considered,  and  if  published  in  w^hole  or 
in  part,  either  in  the  series  of  reports,  monographs,  or  bulletins, 
they  will  receive  proper  credit. 

The  items  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  report  are 
embraced  in  two  principal  divisions.  The  first  relates  to  the 
work  prosecuted  in  the  field,  and  the  second  to  the  office  work, 
which  consists  largely  of  the  preparation  for  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  field  work,  complemented  and  extended  by  study 
of  the  literature  of  the  several  subjects,  and  by  correspond- 
ence relating  to  them. 

It  is  with  profound  pleasure  that  attention  is  called  to  this 
abstract  of  the  work  of  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  during  the 
term  of  a  single  year.  By  long  training,  by  great  zeal,  and  by  • 
deep  scientific  insight,  these  gentlemen  are  now  able  to  accom- 
plish results  far  beyond  the  expectations  entertained  when  the 
Bureau  was  originally  organized.  The  researches  in  this  field 
have  passed  beyond  the  elementary  stage,  and  the  significance 
of  the  data  being  rapidly  gathered  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent. 

FIELD  WORK. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  specific  exploration  of 
the  mound  area  of  the  United  States  ceased,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  found  necessary  to  verify  surveys  and  supply  omissions. 
A  large  part  of  the  results  of  this  specific  work,  which  had  been 
continued  for  several  past  years,  appears  in  the  present  volume. 
A  plan  of  general  archeologic  field  work  was  practically  initi- 
ated by  systematic  explorations  of  the  tide-water  region  in 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Yiro-inia^  and  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  which  determined,  among  other  points  of  interest,  that 
the  ascription  of  great  antiquity  to  forms  of  stone  implements 
of  America,  which  have  been  hitherto  classed  with  European 
paleolitlis  in  age  as  well  as  in  fabrication,  was  not  substantiated 
by  the  ascertained  facts. 

Careful  exploration  of  the  Verde  valley  in  Arizona  followed 
that  previously  made  in  other  parts  of  the  large  southwestern 
region  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  presence  of  many  ex- 
tensive ruins  had  given  rise  to  fanciful  theories.  The  data  as 
classified  and  discussed  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  vanished 
race  enjoying  high  civilization,  proposed  to  account  for  the 
architecture  of  the  ruined  structures,  is  unnecessary. 

The  close  attention  hitherto  given  to  Indian  languages  was 
continued,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  fast 
passing  beyond  the  possibility  of  record  and  study,  and  that 
the  ethnic  classification  of  all  of  the  Indian  tribes  can  be  made 
accurate  only  through  the  determination  of  their  linguistic 
divisions  and  connections.  The  study  of  aboriginal  mythology 
and  religious  practices  was  also  continued,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  ghost  dances  and  ''Messiah  religion,"  which  have 
produced  important  consequences  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
proper  national  dealing  with  the  Indians.  The  misconception 
of  Indian  religious  philosophy,  which  hi  fact  presents  rather 
apparent  than  actual  antagonism  to  civilization  as  it  is  in  the 
stage  commonly  traversed  toward  higher  culture,  has  occa- 
sioned needless  loss  of  life  and  treasure. 

The  field  work  of  the  year  is  divided  into  (1)  archeology 
and  (2)  general  field  studies,  tlie  latter  being  directed  chiefly 
to  religion,  technology,  and  linguistics. 

ARCHEOLOGIC  FIELD  WORK. 
RESEARCHES  BY  MK.   W.    H.  HOLMES. 

As  previouslv  announc>ed,  general  explorati(»n  of  tlic  mound 
re^non  was  discontinuc^l  and  archeologic  field  work  was  plac(Ml 
in  the  charge  of  Mr.  William  11.  TTohncs.  I  )uring  tlic  summer 
of  1890  he  began  the  work  <»f  jii-clicoloMic  ('xi)lnrati(m  in  tli<' 
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Atlantic  coast  states.  The  ancient  quarries  of  quartzite  bowl- 
ders and  of  steatite  Avithin  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
explored  and  extensive  excavations  were  made.  This  work  was 
continued  throughout  July,  and  in  August  a  quarry  site  near 
the  new  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  Rock 
creek  valley,  was  examined.  The  phenomena  observed  on 
this  site  were  practically  identical  with  those  of  Piney  branch, 
described  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report.  A  large  area  of 
bowlder  beds  of  the  Potomac  formation,  two  or  three  acres 
in  extent,  had  been  worked  over  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  by 
the  aboriginal  quarry  men,  and  all  available  bowlders  had  been 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  leaf-shaped  blades.  These  were 
probably  blanks,  subsequently  specialized  as  spear  heads, 
arrow  points,  perforators,  and  related  instruments. 

In  August  Mr.  Holmes  proceeded  to  the  Mississipi  valley 
for  the  purpose  of  reexamining  some  mound  groups  not 
previously  explored  with  sufficient  care.  He  spent  a  week  in 
Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  mapping  the  remarkable  groups  of 
effigy  mounds  for  which  that  region  is  noted.  Subsequently 
he  visited  Pulaski  county,  Arkansas,  and  made  a  survey  of 
the  Knapp  mounds  at  Toltec  station,  whence  he  passed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  to  examine  the  ancient 
novaculite  quarries  near  that  place.  Apparently  the  early 
inhabitants  had  quarried  this  rock  extensively,  and  had  used 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  spear  heads,  arrow  points,  and  other 
articles.  The  pittings  were  on  a  large  scale,  surpassing  even 
those  of  the  District  of  Columbia  quarries.  These  works  have 
generally  been  attributed  by  white  settlers  to  Spanish  gold- 
hunters  of  an  early  period. 

In  September  and  October  Mr.  Holmes  resumed  his  explora- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  extended  the  work  into 
the  valley  of  the  Potomac  between  Point  of  Rocks  and  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  and  into  the  Ohio  valley  as  far  as  Alle- 
gheny. A  visit  was  next  made  to  the  eastern  shorie  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  a  very  interesting  Indian  village  site  on 
Choptank  river,  2  miles  below  Cambridge,  was  examined.  An 
ancient  community  of  oyster  dredgers  was  once  established  on 
a  bluff  about  20  feet  above  tide  level.    Subsequently  this  site 
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was  buried  to  the  depth  of  20  feet  by  wmd-driveii  sand,  and  more 
recently  tlie  waves  have  encroached  on  the  land,  exposing- 
a  section  of  the  bluff  and  its  buried  villag'e  site.  The  most 
important  feature  of  this  exposure  was  the  section  of  an  ossuary 
or  burial  pit  12  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  deep,  which  had 
been  dug  at  the  village  site  and  filled  with  a  mass  of  dis- 
connected human  bones,  all  of  which  were  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decay.  These  remains  were  not  accompanied  by  ob- 
jects of  art. 

In  April  Mr.  Holmes  made  a  journey  to  Bartow  county, 
Georgia,  and  to  Coahoma  county,  Mississippi,  to  make  detailed 
observations  on  the  great  groups  of  mounds  in  these  coun- 
ties. The  principal  mound  in  Bartow  county  belongs  to  the 
group  known  as  the  Etowah  mounds,  and  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  work  of  the  builders.  In  shape  the  great  structure 
is  a  four-sided  truncated  pyramid,  not  wholly  symmetric. 
It  is  63  feet  high,  and  measures  about  175  feet  across  the 
nearly  level  top.  The  measurements  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
base  are  380,  330,  360,  and  350  feet.  The  slopes  are  steep, 
reaching  in  places  45  degrees,  and  are  broken  by  two  decided 
eccentricities  of  configuration.  On  the  south  a  terrace  from 
40  to  50  feet  wide  slopes  to  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  mound 
on  the  east,  and  ends  in  a  nearly  level  platform  about  45  feet 
square  at  the  western  end.  The  platform  is  about  20  feet 
lower  than  the  mound,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  means 
of  communication  with  its  summit.  This  irregular  terrace  has 
been  called  a  roadway,  but  it  has  more  the  character  of  an 
unfinished  addition  to  the  original  mound.  Tlie  other  eccen- 
tricity is  a  graded  way  extending  eastward  from  the  sunnnit 
of  the  mound,  and  which  to  all  appearances  is  the  real  road- 
way to  the  summit.  This  way  is  20  or  more  feet  in  width, 
though  somewhat  broken  down  by  erosion,  and  has  a  slope  of 
only  21  degrees.  The  great  Etowah  mound  was  doubtless 
the  stronghold  of  the  village,  and  its  top  was  probabl}'  inclosed 
by  a  stockade. 

The  Carson  mounds  in  Coahoma  county,  Mississip])i,  form  a 
group  of  unusual  interest.  There  are  four  mounds  of  hirg-e 
size,  two  of  them  being  oblong  and  having  twin  summits.  The 
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liio'liest  has  an  elevation  of  25  feet.  Scattered  about  these 
large  mounds  are  nearly  a  hundred  smaller  ones  from 
1  to  6  feet  in  height  and  from  10  to  200  feet  in  diameter, 
most  of  which,  as  the  refuse  indicates,  represent  house  sites. 
The  house  floors  were  of  clay,  well  smoothed  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  the  walls  and  possibly  the  coverings  were  also  of 
clay,  supported  by  a  framework  of  canes.  The  clay  in  many 
cases  has  been  baked,  but  whether  from  design  in  building  or 
through  the  burning  of  the  structure  surmounting  the  mound 
is  not  easily  determined.  There  are  numerous  large  pits  about 
the  border  of  the  site,  from  which  the  earth  used  in  building 
the  mounds  was  apparently  obtained.  The  area  covered  by 
the  village  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  by  half  a  mile. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  Mr.  Holmes  began  a  systematic 
exploration  of  the  tide-water  region  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
which  included  a  study  of  the  art  remains  and  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  shell  banks  and  village  sites,  as  well  as  the  map- 
ping of  all  sites  which  have  interest  to  the  historian  and  the 
arclieologist.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  William 
Dinwiddle,  and  for  a  short  period  by  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke. 

Through  documentary  evidence  it  is  known  that  the  tide- 
water region  was  occupied  by  tribes  of  Algonquin  stock  be- 
longing to  the  Powhatan  confederacy.  So  thorough  was  their 
occupation  of  this  country  that  along  the  water  courses  nearly 
every  available  site  bears  evidence  of  it  and,  in  the  salt  and 
brackish  sections  of  the  water  courses,  shell  banks  (the  kitchen- 
middens  of  this  people)  cover  the  shores  in  almost  continuous 
lines.  The  sites  were  so  numerous  that  a  careful  study  of  all 
was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  it  was  decided  to  select 
for  detailed  examination  a  small  number  which  are  typical. 
On  the  Potomac  the  following  localities  were  chosen  for 
special  study:  The  vicinity  of  Little  falls  at  the  head  of 
tidewater;  the  site  of  Smith's  town  of  ^^Nacotchtank,"  now 
Anacostia;  ^'Chapowamsie  "  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
of  that  name;  the  site  of  the  village  of  ^^Patawomeck,"  on 
Potonaac  creek;  the  great  shell  mounds  of  Pope  creek  and 
the  oyster-dredging  stations  about  the  mouth  of  Wicomico 
river.    Many  sites  on  the  western  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay  and 
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on  Patuxent  river,  also  many  village  sites  along  the  James, 
most  of  them  mentioned  and  located  by  Capt.  John  Smith, 
were  visited  and  examined.  These  include  ^^Chesapeack,"  on 
Lynnhaven  bay,  Virginia;  ^'Nandsamund,"  on  Clmckatuck 
creek,  west  of  Norfolk;  Jamestown  island;  '^Chawopo," 
^^Paspahegh,"  and  '^Quiyoughcolianock,"  near  Clearmont; 
^^  Weanock,"  on  Eppes  island,  opposite  City  Point;  and  '^Pow- 
hatan," just  below  Richmond.  The  art  remains  procured 
from  these  historic  James  river  sites  are  identical  in  nearly 
every  respect  with  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  relics,  a  fact 
which  bears  strongly  on  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the 
art  products  and  the  identity  of  the  peoples  of  the  tide-water 
country. 

WORK  OF  MR.   GERARD  FOWKE. 

Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  entered  upon  his  duties  as  assistant 
archeologist  on  May  1,  1891.  He  began  at  once  the  explora- 
tion of  James  river  valley,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
making  excavations  in  an  ancient  cemetery  near  Gala,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Virginia.  The  object  of  that  work,  aside  from 
the  usual  archeologic  exploration,  was  to  determine  from  art 
products  the  western  limits  of  areas  occupied  by  the  Algonquin 
tribes  and  the  eastern  limits  of  the  various  groups  of  peoples 
belonging  further  westward. 

WORK  OF  MR.  HENRY  L.  REYNOLDS. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Reynolds  was  the  only  one  of  the  former 
assistants  in  the  Mound  Division  retained  on  tlie  archeo- 
logic field  work.  He  was  engaged  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  in  making  examinations  and  resurveys  of 
certain  ancient  works  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring' of  1891  was 
sent  to  South  Carolina  to  examine  several  important  works  in 
that  state.  Owing  to  severe  illness,  which  terminated  in  his 
death  (on  April  17,  1891)  while  in  the  field,  this  last  tri})  was 
not  productive  of  scientific  results.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds the  Bureau  has  lost  a  skillful  and  industrious  meml)er, 
and  archeolog}'  an  enthusiastic  student.    For  some  time  pre- 
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vious  to  his  last  trip,  in  addition  to  his  othei*  duties  as  assistant 
to  Prof.  Thomas,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  paper  on 
the  prehistoric  nietalHc  articles  of  the  mound  area. 

WORK  OF  MR.  COSMOS  MINDELEFF. 

Late  in  November  Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleff  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  the  Casa  Grande,  on  Gila  river  in  Arizona,  and  to 
examine  that  ruin  with  a  view  to  its  preservation  as  provided 
for  by  act  of  Congress ;  also  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
and  make  contracts  for  the  work.  He  was  further  directed  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  valley  of  Rio  Verde,  and  collect 
data  for  a  report  on  the  archeology  of  that  region.  Owing  to 
unforeseen  delays  the  contracts  for  the  Casa  Grande  work  were 
not  executed  until  May  15,  1891,  and  were  not  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  late  in  June.  Subse- 
quently the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work  was  extended 
two  months. 

During  his  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Casa  Grande,  Mr. 
Mindeleff  made  surveys  of  this  structure  and  of  the  extensive 
ruin  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  together  with  photographs, 
detailed  plans,  sketches,  and  notes,  with  a  view  to  a  detailed 
report.  Among  other  results  of  his  examination  he  found  that 
the  ruin  of  this  imposing  structure  is  now  standing  to  within  a 
very  few  feet  of  its  height  when  built  and  occupied. 

Pending  the  execution  and  approval  of  the  contracts  for  the 
Casa  Grande  work,  Mr.  Mindeleff  made  an  examination  of 
the  valley  of  Rio  Verde  from  its  mouth  to  Camp  Verde  and 
beyond.  This  region  had  never  been  thoroughly  examined, 
and  it  had  been  supposed  that  it  would  be  found  as  rich  in 
archeologic  remains  as  the  region  about  Camp  Verde.  Such, 
how^ever,  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  A  chain  of  settlements  was 
found  extending  from  Camp  Verde  southward  nearly  to  Fort 
McDowell,  but  the  ruins  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  region 
immediately  about  Camp  Verde.  About  10  miles  below  the 
latter  locality  an  extensive  and  well-preserved  group  of  cavate 
dwellings  was  found. 

Throughout  the  whole  Verde  valley  the  buildings,  now  in 
ruins,  were  constructed  of  slabs  of  calcareous  rock,  or  of 
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river  bowlders,  or  of  both,  and  in  construction,  location,  and 
ground  plans  are  affiliated  with  the  northern  type  rather  than 
with  the  southern  type,  of  which  the  best  example  is  the  Casa 
Grande  on  Gila  river.  Data  for  a  report  on  the  ruins  in  the 
valley  of  Rio  Yerde,  and  on  the  irrigating  ditches  and  the 
horticultural  systems  there  pursued,  were  collected  and  have 
been  prepared  for  publication.  Mr.  MindelefF  remained  in  the 
field  until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

GENERAL  FIELD  WORK. 
WORK   OF   MRS.  STEVENSON. 

Mrs.  Matilda  C.  Stevenson  remained  at  the  Pueblo  of  Sia, 
New  Mexico,  from  July  1  to  September  15,  1890.  She  was 
diligently  engaged  in  completing  her  studies  of  the  customs 
and  mythology  of  the  Sia  Indians,  desribed  in  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau.  She  made  their  cosmogony 
and  the  rites  of  their  secret  cult  societies  special  subjects  of 
investigation,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  their  mythology  and  religious  practices.  The  data  thus 
obtained  are  incorporated  in  Mrs.  Stevenson's  memoir  on  the 
Sia  in  the  last  report  of  the  Bureau. 

WORK  OF  DR.  W.  J.  HOFFMAN. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  in  July  visited  the  Menomoni  reservation 
at  Keshena,  the  Objibwa  reservation  at  Lac  Court  Oreille, 
Wisconsin,  the  Ojibwa  reservation  at  La  Pointe,  and  the  Ottawa 
Lidians  at  Petoskey,  Michigan.  At  Keshena  he  attended  the 
annual  ceremony  of  the  MitaVit,  or  Grand  Medicine  Society, 
an  order  professing  the  powers  of  prophesy,  the  exorcism  of 
demons,  the  cure  of  disease,  and  the  ability  to  confer  success 
in  the  chase.  The  ritual  of  initiation  embraces  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  Menomoni  cosmogony,  the  reception  by  the  Indians 
from  the  Great  Manito  of  the  power  of  warding  off  disease  and 
hunger,  and  the  instruction  to  candidates  as  to  tlie  proper  mode 
of  so  living  as  to  gain  admission  into  the  realm  pr(^sided  over 
by  Naqpote  (the  woli),  whoisbrotlierof  Manabusli,  the  mediator 
between  the  Menomoni  and  the  Great  Manito.    The  initiation 
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ceremonies  are  preceded  by  a  mortuary  ritual,  lasting  one  entire 
night,  in  honor  of  the  deceased  member,  whose  place  is  filled 
later  on  by  the  initiation  of  a  substitute. 

Investigations  were  made  of  the  Menomoni  ceremony  to 
compare  it  with  a  similar  ritual  found  among  the  Ojibwa.  It 
appears  that  the  Menomoni  practices  are  offshoots  from  the 
Ojibwa,  and  that  where  the  Ojibwa  shamans  repeat  certain 
phrases  in  an  archaic  form  of  language  as  handed  down  to 
them,  the  Menomoni  employ  Ojibwa  words  and  phrases,  per- 
haps to  mystify  the  hearers,  or,  perhaps,  because  the  ritual 
was  obtained  from  the  Ojibwa  in  that  form.  The  mode  of 
manufacture  of  the  several  kinds  of  mats  made  by  the  Menom- 
oni was  also  examined,  and  typical  specimens  were  secured. 

On  the  completion  of  his  work  at  the  above  reservations.  Dr. 
Hoffman  proceeded  to  La  Pointe  to  inquire  of  the  Ojibwa 
shamans  concerning  certain  sacred  birch-bark  charts  employed 
by  them  in  the  initiation  of  candidates  into  their  society, 
and  also  to  secure  additional  information  relative  to  the  expla- 
nation of  pictographic  cosmogony  records.  He  then  visited 
the  Ottawa  Indians  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
near  Mackinaw,  to  ascertain  whether  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Grand  Medicine  Society  are  still  practiced  by  them.  This 
body  of  Indians  profess  to  have  discontinued  these  rites,  but 
assert  that  a  band  of  the  Ottawa,  living  farther  southward,  near 
Grand  Traverse,  adhere  to  the  primitive  belief  and  conduct 
annual  ceremonies. 

WORK  OF  MR.  JAMES  MOONEY. 

Mr.  James  Mooney  made  a  short  visit  in  July  to  the  moun- 
tain region  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  former  home 
of  the  Cherokees,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  additional  facts 
for  a  monograph  on  that  tribe.  In  connection  with  the  same 
work  he  had  intended  to  visit  the  Cherokee  nation  in  Indian 
territory  during  the  following  winter,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
"Messiah  religion"  had  begun  to  attract  so  much  attention 
that  he  was  directed  to  investigate  that  subject  also  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  to  gather  more  material  bearing  on  the 
linguistic  affinities  of  the  Kiowa  tribe     He  left  Washington 
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on  December  22,  and  proceeding"  at  once  to  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  reservation  in  Indian  territory,  wliere  the  ghost 
dances  were  in  full  operation,  remained  for  several  weeks  study- 
ing the  dances,  making  photographs,  and  collecting  the  songs 
used.  This  last  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  study,  as 
most  of  the  Messiah  religion  is  embodied  in  songs,  many  of 
which  go  to  the  root  of  Indian  mythology.  That  religion  is 
a  remodeling  of  aboriginal  beliefs  as  influenced  by  the  ideas 
of  Christianity  lately  imbibed  from  the  white  man,  to  be  used 
for  the  utter  confounding  of  the  white  man  himself  It  is  in 
no  sense  a  warlike  movement.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  ghost  songs  in  use  by  the  various  tribes  are  almost  all 
in  the  language  of  the  Arapahoes,  the  members  of  that  tribe 
being  the  most  active  propagators  of  the  new  religion  and 
their  language  being  peculiarly  ^fdapted  to  music. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  Kiowa  reservation,  where  lin- 
guistic and  other  materials  were  obtained  by  which  it  may 
become  possible  finally  to  classify  that  hitherto  isolated  tribe. 
Additional  ghost-dance  material  was  also  collected.  After 
revisiting  the  Cherokee  nation,  where  several  weeks  were 
devoted  to  gathering  information,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Indian  geography  of  upper  Georgia,  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton early  in  April. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  for  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  it  was  decided  to  make  a  tribal  exhibit  from  one  of 
the  more  primitive  prairie  tribes.  The  Kiowas  were  selected 
for  the  purpose  and  the  work  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Mooney, 
who  then  returned  to  their  reservation.  During  May  and 
June  he  collected  a  large  variety  of  articles  illustrative  of  the 
home  life,  arts,  dress,  and  ceremonials  of  the  tribe,  and  was 
still  in  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

orriCE  WORK. 

The  Director  during  the  year  devoted  all  the  time  he 
could  spare  from  other  ofiicial  duties  to  the  completion  of 
a  work  on  the  linguistic  fiimilies  of  Nortli  America.  His 
effort  to  classify  the  North  American  languages  so  that  the 
classification  shall  be  of  scientific  value  as  well  as  of  practical 
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use,  has  been  explained  at  length  in  previous  reports.  Such  a 
classification,  when  properly  made,  will  constitute  an  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  all  accurate  ethnologic  work  relating  to 
this  continent.  The  essay,  with  an  accompanying  linguistic 
chart,  was  substituted  for  another  paper  in  the  long  delayed 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  U.  S.  A.,  during  the  year,  when  not 
occupied  in  special  and  occasional  duties  designated  by  the 
Director,  was  engaged  in  arranging  for  publication  the  mate- 
rial gathered  by  him  during  several  previous  years  on  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  picture-writing.  That  title  was  used  to  embrace 
all  modes  of  expressing  and  communicating  thoughts  and  facts 
in  a  permanent  form  without  reference  to  sound.  Such  modes 
of  expression  being  at  one  time,  if  not  still,  independent  of  oral 
language,  the  study  of  their  history,  evolution,  and  practice 
may  assist  in  the  solution  of  some  ethnic  and  psychic  prob- 
lems, and  may  verify  or  modify  some  theories  of  anthropologic 
import.  In  the  scheme  of  arrangement  for  publication  the 
objective  exhibition  of  mental  concepts  by  the  North  American 
Indians  has  been  classified  with  proper  predominance,  as  it 
has  exceeded  in  interest  all  others  known  which  have  not 
parsed  beyond  the  boundaries  separating  ideograms  and 
emblems  from  syllabaries  and  alphabets.  In  order  to  promote 
explanation  and  comparison,  however,  copies  and  descriptions 
of  a  large  number  of  petroglyphs  and  other  forms  of  picto- 
graphs  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  in  many 
islands,  were  collated.  With  the  same  object,  still  more  earnest 
attention  was  directed  to  the  synoptic  presentation  of  illustra- 
tions from  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America  as  being 
presumably  more  closely  connected  than  is  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere with  the  similar  developments  found  in  the  present  area 
of  the  United  States,  whether  inscribed  on  rocks  with  author- 
ship generally  unknown  or  actually  in  current  use  among  many 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  This  work  was  incorporated  in  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Henshaw  throughout  the  entire  year  devoted 
his  time  to  administrative  work  and  to  continuing  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Dictionary  of  Indian  Tribes  already  described. 
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Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  was  engaged  during  the  year  chiefly 
in  the  preparation  of  his  report  on  the  exploration  of  the 
mound  area  of  the  United  States,  which  appears  in  the  present 
volume,  and  in  other  office  work  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  a  bulletin  entitled  ^'Catalogue  of  Prehistoric 
Works  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  printed  during  the 
fiscal  year  though  not  issued  until  after  its  close.  He  was 
also  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  maps  for  that  bulletin  and  of 
illustrations  for  his  general  report.  It  was  intended  at  first 
that  the  whole  of  that  report  should  occupy  two  volumes  as  a 
part  of  the  series  of  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnol- 
'  ogy,  but  it  was  found  convenient  to  divide  it  between  the 
present  volume  and  the  bulletin  mentioned.  As  this  change 
of  plan  necessitated  some  modifications  in  the  manuscript,  the 
opportunity  was  embraced  to  incorporate  additional  data 
obtained  through  recent  observations  and  correspondence. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  included  in  his  office  work  the  prepara- 
tion of  papers  on  pottery,  shell,  textile  fabrics,  pipes,  and  other 
productions  of  the  mound-building  tribes,  and  the  writing  of 
reports  on  the  numerous  explorations  made  during  the  year. 
These  reports  have  been  brought  up  to  date  and  are  on  file. 
He  has  adopted  the  policy  of  preparing  reports  on  field  work 
for  file  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  his  assistants  are  expected  at 
the  cl^^se  of  each  separate  piece  of  exploration  or  unit  of  study 
to  make  a  report  relating  to  it  of  a  sufficiently  finished  nature 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  record  and  reference  in  case  of  their 
disability  or  separation  from  the  office. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  prepared  the  index  to  his  monograph, 
^^Tlie  (f  egiha  Language — Myths,  Stories,  and  Letters," and  read 
the  proof  sheets  of  the  second  part  of  that  volume,  wliich  has 
since  been  published  as  Vol.  vi  of  Contributions  to  North 
American  Ethnology.  He  resumed  his  work  on  tlie  (fegiha- 
English  dictionary,  inserting  many  new  words  occurring  in  the 
texts,  and  referring  to  each  new  word  by  ])age  and  line.  He 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  tribal  synonymy  of  the 
Athapascan,  Caddoan,  Kusan,  Siouan,  Takilman,  and  Yakonan 
families;  comparing  authorities,  writing  historical  sketches  of 
the  tribes,  gentes,  and  villages  of  these  linguistic  families,  and 
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rearranging  all  tlie  material  in  order  to  make  it  ready  for  print- 
ing. From  December,  1890,  to  March,  1891,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Kwapa  delegate  in  Washington,  he  collected  much  information 
respecting  the  Kwapa  (or  Quapaw)  tribe,  a  people  closely  related 
to  the  Omaha  and  Ponka,  from  whom  they  separated  prior  to 
1540.  After  March,  1891,  he  elaborated  that  material,  which 
consists  of  about  150  personal  names,  arranged  according  to 
sex  and  gens,  with  the  meaning  of  the  name  whenever  attain- 
able, together  with  over  3,500  entries  for  a  Kwapa-English 
dictionary,  and  several  epistles  and  myths  with  grammatic  and 
sociologic  notes.  This  material  was  found  to  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  (fegiha-English  dictionary 
and  other  papers. 

He  also  prepared  for  publication  the  following  papers :  A 
study  of  Siouan  cults,  illustrated  with  numerous  sketches  col- 
ored by  Indians,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Report;  Omaha  and  Ponka  letters,  containing  the  (pegilm 
epistles,  which  could  not  be  published  in  Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  vi;  an  illustrated  paper  on 
Omaha  dwellings,  furniture,  and  implements;  and  a  paper  on 
the  social  organization  of  the  Siouan  tribes. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  GtAtschet  during  the  fiscal  year  was  en- 
gaged in  office  work  only.  After  completing  the  manuscript 
of  the  Ethnographic  Sketch  of  his  work,  ^'The  Klamath  Indians 
of  Southwestern  Oregon,"  which  was  published  during  the  year 
as  Vol.  II,  Part  i,  of  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology, 
he  read  the  proof  of  it,  which  occupied  him  until  October,  1890. 
Later  he  was  engaged  in  extracting,  copying,  and  carding  the 
vocabularies  and  other  matter  collected  by  him  during  the  past 
ten  years  concerning  the  Tonkawe,  the  Hitchiti,  the  Shawano, 
Powhatan,  and  Creek  Indians.  A  large  number  of  personal, 
tribal,  and  local  names  of  Indian  origin  were  collected  and 
partly  explained  in  the  intervals  of  the  above  work. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  continued  the  arrangement  and  classifi- 
cation of  material  relating  to  the  society  of  shamans  of  the 
Ojibwa  Indians,  which,  together  with  numerous  illustrations, 
was  prepared  for  publication,  and  forms  part  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau.    Dr.  Hoffinan  was  also  engaged 
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in  the  arrangement  of  the  data  and  sketches  relating*  to  the 
pictography  and  gesture  language  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  obtained  by  him  during  previous  field  seasons,  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  works  of  Col.  Mallery  on  those  topics. 

Mr.  James  Mooney  devoted  the  earlier  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  the  elaboration  of  his  Cherokee  material,  the  nrst 
results  of  which,  under  the  title  of  ''Sacred  Formulas  of  the 
Cherokees,"  has  appeared  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau.  He  also  prepared  a  short  descriptive  catalogue 
of  his  previous  ethnologic  collections  from  the  Cherokee  and 
began  work  on  a  paper  indicating  tliat  the  southern  Atlantic 
states  were  formerly  occupied  by  a  number  of  Siouaii  tribes, 
if,  indeed,  that  region  was  not  the  original  home  of  the  Siouan 
stock.  In  connection  with  this  investigation,  a  closer  study 
of  the  linguistic  material  from  the  Catawban  tribes  of  Carolina 
confirms  the  statement,  which  has  already  been  published  by 
this  Bureau,  that  they  belong  to  the  Siouan  family.  Mr. 
Mooney  also  at  intervals  assisted  in  work  on  the  Dictionary  of 
Tribal  Synonymy. 

Mr.  James  C.  Pilling  continued  his  bibliographic  work 
throughout  the  fiscal  year.  At  the  date  of  the  last  report  he 
was  engaged  in  reading  proof  of  the  bibliography  of  the 
Algonquian  languages.  The  volume  has  been  published,  com- 
prising 614  pages  and  82  full-page  illustrations,  chiefly  fac- 
similes of  the  title-pages  of  rare  books,  syllabaries,  and  other 
interesting  bibliographic  features.  Among  the  special  articles 
in  it  is  one  relating  to  the  labors  of  the  "Apostle"  Eliot  among 
the  Indians  of  Massachusetts,  and  more  especially  to  his 
linguistic  work.  As  this  author  was  the  earliest  and  the  most 
noted  of  those  engaged  in  this  line  of  research,  considerable 
space  was  devoted  to  him  and  his  labors,  and  it  was  thought 
proper  to  issue  the  article  in  separate  form.  It  is  noted  below 
under  the  heading  of  publications.  Mr.  Pilling  has  terminated 
his  connection  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  is  now 
associated  exclusively  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  his  ap- 
pointment taking  effect  May  1,  1891. 

Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  has  continued  his  work  on  the  Tuskarora 
dictionary,  the  Tuskarora-English  part  being  well  advanced 
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and  the  Euglisli-l'uskarora  part  coiiimeiiced.  IMuch  material 
for  tlie  compilation  of  a  complete  grammar  of  the  Tuskarora- 
Iroquoiaii  tongue  was  added  to  that  ju'eviously  acqmred. 
For  this  object  such  anomalous,  redundant,  and  defective  verbs 
as  have  been  recorded  in  the  dictionary  have  been  conjugated 
in  all  the  derivative  forms  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  a 
difficult  but  instructive  task.  Several  regular  verbs  have  also 
been  conjugated  to  develop  all  their  known  derivative  forms. 
The  number  of  possible  derivative  forms  of  a  regular  verb  in 
the  several  conjugations  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hewitt  to  reach 
between  2,800  and  3,000.  This  enumeration  is  of  interest,  first, 
because  it  has  been  asserted  by  students  of  Indian  languages  that 
the  number  of  possible  derivative  forms  of  an  American  Indian 
verb  is  infinite,  and,  secondly,  because  it  has  been  estimated 
that  a  Greek  verb  so  conjugated  would  be  represented  by 
about  1,300  forms. 

He  also  paid  special  attention  to  grammatic  gender.  There 
are  in  the  Tuskarora-Iroquoian  tongue  three  genders,  which  he 
names  the  anthropic,  the  zoic,  and  the  azoic,  which  are  ex- 
pressed through  the  prefix  pronouns  only.  In  the  anthropic 
gender  alone  sex  distinctions  are  found,  and  hence  there  are 
m£:sculine  and  feminine  pronouns  therein;  but  in  the  zoic  and 
azoic  genders,  sex  is  not  indicated.  Hence,  by  the  prefix  pro- 
nouns, the  objects  of  discourse  are  naturally  classified  into 
three  genders. 

Mr.  Hewitt  continued  making  translations  from  the  old 
French  writers,  Perrot,  Lafitau,  La  Potherie,  and  others,  of  the 
notices  and  accounts  of  the  beliefs,  rites  and  ceremonies,  super- 
stitions, and  mythic  tales  of  the  Iroquoian  peoples.  These  were 
collated  as  aids  in  explaining  and  elaborating  the  matter  col- 
lected in  the  field  by  him  personally.  By  adding  their  testi- 
mony to  the  evidence  of  etymology  he  forms  the.  opinion  that 
the  Iroquoian  cosmogony  or  genesis-myth  originates  in  the 
personification  of  the  elements,  powers,  processes,  and  the  liv- 
ing creatures  of  the  visible  and  sensible  world. 

Mrs.  Matilda  C.  Stevenson  was  engaged  from  the  later 
part  of  September,  1890,  to  June  30,  1891,  in  preparing  for 
publication  the  material  collected  at  the  pueblo  of  Sia,  New 
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Mexico,  during  the  preceding  spring  and  summer,  wliicli  is 
published  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  this  series. 

Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleff  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  occupied  on  the  card  catalogue  of  ruins 
referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  and  in  the  compilation  and 
preparation  of  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  ruins  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States.  This  work  was  tem- 
porarily discontinued  late  in  November,  when  he  was  ordered 
into  the  field  as  set  forth  in  preceding  paragraphs. 

He  also  has  remained  in  charge  of  the  modeling  room. 
Its  force  during  the  year  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  '^dupli- 
cate series,"  reference  to  which  has  been  made  in  previous 
reports,  and  no  new  work  was  undertaken.  Five  models  were 
added  to  the  series,  ranging  in  size  from  16  square  feet  to  250 
square  feet,  and  comprising  the  following  subjects:  Mummy 
cave  cliff  ruin,  Arizona;  Pueblo  of  Walpi,  Arizona;  Pueblo 
of  Sechumovi,  Arizona;  Ruin  of  Penasco  Blanco,  New  Mexico; 
and  Pit  of  Nelson  mound.  This  series  is  Hearing  completion, 
and  the  Bureau  now  has  material  sufHcient  to  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  exhibit,  such  as  it  is  often  called  upon  to  make, 
without  disturbing  its  series  of  original  models  now  deposited 
in  the  National  Museum.  It  has  also  a  small  number  of  mod- 
els which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  demand  for  such 
material  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  with  colleges  and  other 
educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  was  occupied  with  office  work  exclu- 
sively during  the  year.  From  July  1,  1890,  until  February 
1,  1891,  he  arranged  and  copied  vocabularies  which  he  had 
previously  collected  in  California,  namely:  Hupa,  Ehnikan, 
Weitspekan,  Wintu,  Yana,  and  Palaihnihan.  He  devoted  the 
later  months  of  the  year  to  classifying  and  copying  a  large 
number  of  myths  which  he  had  collected  among  the  Hupa, 
Ehnikan,  and  Wintu  Indians.  These  myths  are  for  the  greater 
part  connected  with  medicine,  though  some  are  creation  my tlis 
and  myths  relating  to  religion  and  the  origin  of  various  tribal 
customs  and  usages. 

Mr.  De  Lancy  W.  Gill  continued  in  charge  of  the  work  , of 
preparing  and  editing  the  illustrations  foi-  ])ubhcations  of  the 
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Bureau.  The  work  done  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891, 
was  as  follows: 

Drawings  of  objects  and  ethnologic  specimens  and  miscellaneous 

diagrams       422 

Ancient  ruins,  earthworks,  and  landscape  drawings   133 

Maps   47 

Total   602 

These  drawings  were  prepared  from  field  surveys  and 
sketches,  from  photographs,  and  from  the  collections  brought 
in  by  the  members  of  the  Bureau. 

The  photographic  work  remains  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  K.  Hillers.  Photographic  negatives  were 
secured  from  sittings  of  Indians  representing  the  following 
tribes,  viz.  Sac  and  Fox,  Seneca,  Creek,  and  Cherokee.  From 
these  negatives  129  prints  were  furnished. 

Administrative  Work. — Until  April  30,  1891,  Mr.  James  C. 
Pilling  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  performed 
similar  functions  for  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology;  after  Mr. 
Pilling's  resignation  from  the  Geological  Survey  took  effect, 
his  successor,  Mr.  H.  C.  Rizer,  beginning  with  May  1,  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  duties  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology.  Mr.  John  D.  McChesney,  the  chief  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  Geological  Survey,  continued  to  make  disburse- 
ments and  transact  the  fiscal  business  for  the  Bureau  through- 
out the  year.  The  duties  of  these  officers  have  been  performed 
in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner,  without  compensation 
from  the  Bureau.  Mr.  W.  A.  Croifut,  editor  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  has  remained  in  charge  of  the  editorial  work  of  the 
Bureau,  an  exacting  service  which  he  also  has  performed  for 
several  years  without  compensation  from  the  Bureau.  In  this 
work  he  has  been  efficiently  aided  by  Mr.  George  M.  Wood. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  issued  during  the  year  are: 
(1)  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  Volume 
II,  Part  I.    The  Klamath  Indians  of  Southeastern  Oregon,  by 
Albert  Samuel  Gatschet,  a  quarto  volume  of  cvii+Tll  pages 
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and  map.  This  part  includes  an  ethnographic  sketch  of  the 
Klamath  people,  texts  of  the  Klamath  language  with  explana- 
tory notes,  and  a  grammar  of  the  Klamath  language.  The 
second  part  comprises  the  Klamath-English  and  English- 
Klamath  dictionaries.  It  was  in  type  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  but  was  not  then  received  from  the  Public  Printer. 

(2)  Bibliographic  notes  on  Eliot^s  Indian  Bible  and  on  his 
other  translations  and  works  in  the  Indian  language  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  is  an  abstract  from  a  Bibliography  of  the 
Algonquian  Languages,  by  James  Constantino  Pilling,  and 
forms  pages  127-184  of  the  Algonquian  Bibliography,  which 
has  since  been  issued.  As  separately  issued  these  Notes" 
constitute  a  royal  octavo  pamphlet  of  58  separately  numbered 
pages.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed  and  issued. 

ACCOMPANYING  PAPER  ON  THE  MOUND  EXPLO- 
RATIONS OF  THE  BUREAU. 

In  1858,  1859,  and  1860  the  present  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  was  engaged  in  examining  prehistoric  mounds 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  At  that  time  it  was 
the  prevailing  opinion  among  archeologists  that  the  mounds 
and  other  aboriginal  earthworks  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  are  vestiges  of  a  people  more  ancient  and  more 
advanced  in  culture  than  the  tribes  of  Indians  that  occupied 
the  continent  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  Columbus. 
Sharing  these  opinions,  he  began  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue- 
of  mound-builders'  arts,  in  the  progress  of  which  work  many 
mounds  were  visited  and  a  few  excavated,  and  the  catalogue 
grew  from  observations  thus  made  in  the  field  and  from  the 
examination  of  collections  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  fall  of  1859  certain  mounds  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Peoria, 
in  Illinois,  were  examined  and  skeletons  were  found  in  one  of 
the  largest,  and  with  them  works  of  art  of  various  materials, 
especially  of  stone  and  pottery.  At  the  bottom,  with  some 
articles  of  pottery,  shells,  stone  implements,  etc.,  an  ornament 
was  found  made  of  copper  skillfully  cut  in  imitation*  of  a 
spread  eagle,  with  head  turned  to  one  side.  Lying  by  the  side 
of  this  were  a  few  glass  beads.    These  challenged  attention, 
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and  the  question  was  necessarily  presented  to  him,  Did  these 
ancient  people  have  the  art  of  making  glass?  Subsequently 
the  copper  ornament  was  more  carefull}'  examined,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  made  of  rolled  sheet  copper,  or  if  the  sheet  was 
made  by  hammering  this  was  so  deftly  accomplished  that 
every  vestige  of  the  process  had  disappeared,  leaving  only  flat 
surfaces  on  both  sides,  with  a  uniform  thickness  of  metal.  If 
these  articles  were  the  work  of  the  mound-builders  in  pre- 
Columbian  times,  then  the  people  must  have  possessed  arts 
more  advanced  than  those  shown  by  the  mound  arts  previously 
studied.  Thus  a  suspicion  arose  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
prevailing  opinion. 

National  events  interrupted  the  investigation,  and  carried 
the  investigator  into  other  fields  of  activity;  but  while  cam- 
paigning in  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  in  1861-64 
he  discovered  and  examined  many  other  groups  of  mounds. 
In  these  new  fields,  also,  most  of  the  works  of  art  unearthed 
were  of  stone,  bone,  shell,  and  pottery,  but  in  excavating  a 
mound  with  stone  graves,  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  more 
glass  beads  were  discovered  and  also  an  iron  knife,  very  much 
rusted,  which  was  afterward  lost.  At  the  time  of  this  find  his 
former  suspicion  became  a  hypothesis  that  the  mounds  from 
which  the  glass,  copper,  and  iron  articles  were  taken  were  con- 
structed subsequent  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man  on  this 
continent,  and  that  the  contents  gave  evidence  of  barter 
between  the  civilized  and  savage  races. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  first  organized  the 
energies  of  its  members  were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  general  subject  of 
archeology  was  neglected,  it  being  the  dominant  purpose  and 
preference  of  the  Director  to  investigate  the  languages,  arts, 
institutions,  and  mythologies  of  extant  tribes  rather  than  pre- 
historic antiquities;  but  certain  archeologists,  by  petition, 
asked  Congress  to  so  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  as  to 
include  a  study  of  the  archeology  of  the  United  States,  and 
tliereupon,  when  the  next  appropriation  was  made,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1881,  the  act  of  Congress  w^as  modified  by  including  the 
italicized  words  in  the  following  extract: 
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''Add  to  the  paragraph  appropriating  $25,000  for  con- 
tinuing ethn()h)gical  researches  among  the  North  American 
Indians  the  following: 

"  ^Five  thousand  dollars  of  ivhich  shallhe  expended  in  continuing 
arclieological  investigation  relating  to  moimd-builders  and  prehistoric 
mounds.'' " 

This  change  in  the  statute  was  a  surprise  to  the  Director,  as 
he  had  not  been  informed  that  such  a  movement  was  on  foot. 
In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute  the  work  of  inves- 
tigating the  mounds  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
was  at  once  organized,  and  Mr.  Wills  de  Haas  was  placed  in 
charge,  as  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  had  interested  himself 
to  have  the  investigation  enlarged.  Subsequently,  in  1881, 
Mr.  de  Haas  resigned,  and  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  work,  which  he  has  ever  since  continued.  The 
new  line  of  researches  thus  inaugurated  has  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  number  of  papers  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau,  and 
now  one  more  comprehensive  than  any  of  the  rest  is  presented 
by  Prof  Thomas — a  treatise  which  will  be  of  interest,  as  it 
seems  to  disprove  the  attractive  theory  that  the  ancient  tumuli 
of  tlie  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  are  the  remains  of  a 
people  more  highly  cultured  than  the  tribes  of  who  were  In- 
dians found  by  the  white  man,  and  who  had  vanished  from  the 
country  anterior  to  the  Columbian  discovery.  The  problems 
raised  in  the  mind  of  the  present  Director  many  years  ago 
seem  to  have  reached  a  solution. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  prevalence  of  this  romantic 
fallacy,  or  the  force  with  which  the  hypothetic  "lost  races"  had 
taken  possession  of  the  imaginations  of  men.  For  more  than 
a  century  the  ghosts  of  a  vanished  nation  have  ambuscaded 
in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  continent,  and  the  forest-covered 
mounds  have  been  usually  regarded  as  the  mysterious  sep- 
ulchers  of  its  kings  and  nobles.  It  was  an  alhning  conjecture 
that  a  powerful  people,  superior  to  the  Indians,  once  occupied 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Appalachian rang(\s,  their  empire 
stretching  from  Hudson  bay  to  the  Gulf,  with  its  finnks  on 
the  western  prairies  and  the  eastern  ocean;  a  people  witli  a 
confederated  government,  a  chief  ruler,  a  great  central  capital, 
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a  highly  developed  religion,  with  homes  and  husbandry  and 
advanced  textile,  fictile,  and  ductile  arts,  with  a  language,  per- 
haps with  letters,  all  swept  away  before  an  invasion  of  copper- 
hued  Huns  from  some  unknown  region  of  the  earth,  prior  to 
the  landing  of  Columbus.  These  hypothetic  semicivilized 
autochthons,  imagined  to  have  been  thus  rudely  exterminated 
or  expelled,  have  been  variously  identified  by  ethnologists 
w^itli  the  ancestors  of  the  Aztecs  or  the  Toltecs,  the  Mayas,  the 
Colhuas,  the  Chichimecs,  or  the  Pueblos,  who  have  left  no 
sign  of  their  existence  save  the  rude  and  feeble  fortifications 
into  which  they  fled  from  their  foes,  and  the  silent  and  obscure 
elevations  in  which  their  nobles  found  interment. 

Only  about  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  scientific  men 
became  fully  aware  of  these  remarkable  antiquities.  They 
were  first  discussed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Jeff'erson,  Presi- 
dent Ezra  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  Noah  Webster,  and  their 
contemporaries,  who  advanced  various  theories  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  mounds.  Franklin  and  Webster  were  inclined 
to  attribute  to  De  Soto  and  other  Spanish  explorers  the  few 
that  had  been  found  and  described,  but  Webster  afterward 
abandoned  this  theory  and  ascribed  the  mounds  to  the  Indians. 
Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Barton,  in  1797,  set  forth  the  conclusion  that 
the  mounds  were  not  built  by  the  living  Indians  or  their  pre- 
decessors, but  by  a  people  of  higher  cultivation,  with  established 
law  and  order  and  a  well  disciplined  police.  His  work,  ^^New 
Views  on  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes  of  America,"  seems,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  the  first  publication  of  the  theory  of  the  "lost 
races." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  students  of  American 
archeology  received  two  important  accessions.  Rev.  T.  M.  Har- 
ris, of  Massachusetts,  and  Bishop  Madison,  of  Virginia.  Both 
of  them  traveled  extensively  in  the  mound  region,  and  both 
were  of  scientific  tastes  and  habits  of  mind.  Bishop  Madison 
saw  in  these  antiquities  no  evidence  of  an  art  higher  than  or 
of  tendencies  different  from  those  of  existing  Indians,  while  Dr. 
Harris  thought  that  they  evinced  proofs  of  skill  and  culture 
implying  the  hand  of  a  superior  race  and  the  influence  of  a 
higher  civilization. 
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Since  the  days  of  Harris  and  Madison  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  has  gone  forward  on  the  Hues  which  their  differences 
defined.  Those  who  hold  that  the  Indians  did  not  build  the 
mounds  are  far  from  agreeing*  as  to  who  did  build  them.  Many, 
like  Mr.  John  T.  Short,  author  of  ^^The  North  Americans  of 
Antiquity,"  follow  Harris  in  the  direction  of  the  Toltecs,  who, 
it  is  assumed,  occupied  the  Mississippi  basin  prior  to  their 
appearance  in  the  valley  of  Anahuac  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  of  Mexico.  Wilson,  in  his  ^ '  Prehistoric  Man, "  argues, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Toltecs  came  from  the  south,  and  that 
the  Aztecs  went  from  the  north  after  building  our  mysterious 
mounds.  Dawson,  in  his  '^Fossil  Man,"  holds  that  the  mounds 
were  built  by  the  Tallegwi,  a  primitive  people  reconstructed 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Delawares ;  Lewis  H.  Morgan  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  makers  of  the  mounds  were 
related  to  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico ;  Squier  and  Davis, 
who,  in  their  '^Ancient  Monuments,"  exercised  a  world-wide 
influence  on  this  question  partly  because  their  conclusions 
were  published  under  the  powerful  authority  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  set  forth  their  views  as  follows : 

"We  may  venture  to  suggest  that  the  facts  thus  far  col- 
lected point  to  a  connection  more  or  less  intimate  between  the 
race  of  the  mounds  and  the  semicivilized  nations  which  for- 
merly had  their  seats  among  the  Sierras  of  Mexico,  upon  the 
plains  of  Central  America  and  Peru,  and  who  erected  the 
imposing  structures  which  from  their  number,  vastness,  and 
mysterious  significance,  invest  the  central  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent with  an  interest  not  less  absorbing  than  that  which 
attaches  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile." 

But  the  assumption  that  the  mounds  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  face  of  this  country  from  Florida  to  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  were  the  work  of  a  lost  and  nameless  race,  and 
that  the  deposits  of  Indian  remains  within  them  were  the  result 
of  'intrusive  burials,"  has  been  losing  ground  before  recent 
evidence  accumulated  by  arclieologists.  Tlie  spade  and  pick, 
in  the  hands  of  patient  and  sagacious  investigators,  have  every 
year  brought  to  light  facts  tending  more  and  more  strongly  to 
prove  that  the  mounds,  defensive,  mortuary  and  domiciliary, 
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which  have  excited  iso  much  curiosity  and  become  the  subject 
of  so  many  hypotheses,  were  constructed  by  the  historic  Indians 
of  our  land  and  their  lineal  ancestors. 

It  is  just  to  say  that  Schoolcraft,  Grallatin,  Lewis  Cass,  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock  were  all  along-  inclined  to  attribute  these 
ancient  works  to  the  Indians,  and  this  opinion  has  also  been 
entertained  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  Lucien  Carr,  Gen.  M.  F 
Force,  Thruston,  and  (notably)  Dr.  J.  H.  McCulloh. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Dall,  in  his  translation  of  the  Marquis  de  Nadail- 
lac's  Prehistoric  America,"  says:  '^Tlie  Mound-builders  were 
no  more  nor  less  than  the  immediate  predecessors  in  blood  and 
culture  of  the  Indians  described  by  De  Soto's  chronicler  and 
other  early  explorers — the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  region  of 
the  mounds  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  by  civilized  man." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ability  and  distinction  of  some  of 
the  advocates  of  this  view  and  the  reasonableness  and  cogency 
of  their  arguments,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  theory  that 
the  mounds  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  are  referable  to 
mythical  vanished  races  has  always  been  the  most  popular, 
and  to-day  the  followers  of  Bishop  Madison  are  far  less 
numerous  than  the  followers  of  Dr.  Harris. 

In  the  hope  of  adding  enough  evidence  to  that  already  in 
sight  to  enable  ethnologists  to  reach  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
the  researches  recorded  in  this  volume  were  undertaken. 

The  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  Harris's  fascinating 
theor)^,  long  cherished  and  fully  accepted  by  most  ethnologists 
and  explorers,  has  a  far  wider  scope  than  simply  correcting 
the  current  conception  of  pre-Columbian  conditions;  it  enables 
us  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  historic  Indians  them- 
selves and  to  form  some  idea  of  the  culture-status  of  their 
ancestry  and  of  the  lines  of  environment  through  which  they 
have  descended;  to  unify  and  expand  the  field  of  vision  and  to 
make  useful  investigations  along  a  symmetric  and'  homoge- 
neous ethnic  plane  instead  of  wasting  time  in  chimerical  and 
sentimental  speculations  concerning  the  unknown. 

The  mounds  in  which  the  dead  were  deposited  are  the  most 
important  among  aboriginal  relics,  for  they  indicate,  both  in 
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construction  and  in  contents,  something  of  the  art,  reUgion,  and 
sociology  of  their  occupants  and  builders.  Articles  found  with 
the  skeletons,  such  as  implements,  ornaments,  and  fetiches, 
many  of  them  still  in  good  preservation,  are  full  of  biographic 
and  ethnic  significance  concerning  the  beliefs,  habits,  pur- 
poses, social  condition  and  life  history  of  long  buried  men  and 
of  the  survivors  who  paid  tliem  funeral  rites. 

These  artificial  mounds  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  are  of  many  types.  They  are  made  of  different  mate- 
rials. They  are  evidently  designed  for  different  purposes — 
mortuary,  military,  social.  They  are  constructed  in  different 
forms.  They  evince  different  degrees  of  art.  They  liave 
diverse  contents,  which  apparently  vary  with  the  varying  ends 
in  view  and  the  various  possessions  available. 

Now  as  these  tumuli  are  unnumbered  and  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  innumerable,  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  every 
mound  can  be  scientifically  examined  and  a  complete  correla- 
tion and  coordination  thus  established.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  some  of  the  mounds  and  some  of  the  other  antiquities  of 
all  the  different  types  and  classes  were  made  by  Indians,  or 
even  by  people  having  the  same  habits,  beliefs,  and  culture- 
status  as  the  Indians,  the  inference  is  justifiable  that  all  are 
the  work  of  the  same  race  or  one  closely  allied  in  culture.  In 
fact,  such  an  inference  from  such  data  is  irresistible.  Prof 
Thomas  has  made,  in  the  paper  herewith  presented,  a  com- 
prehensive accumulation  of  these  significant  facts  which  seems 
to  overwhelm  all  a  priori  theories  of  a  ''lost  race"  and  to 
demonstrate  inductively  that  all  of  these  mounds  were  built  by 
the  people  known  to  have  built  some  of  them  or  by  other  peo- 
ple of  similar  characteristics  and  of  the  same  grade  of  culture. 

The  explorations  recorded  in  this  paper  were  conducted  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and  West 
Virsfinia,  and  excavations  have  been  made  in  more  than  130 
counties.  More  than  2,000  Tnounds  have  been  explonnl, 
including  every  known  form,  from  the  circular  tumulus  of  tlio 
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iiortli  to  the  largo  truncated  pyramid  of  the  south,  the  stone 
cami,  the  house  site,  etc.,  stratified  and  unstratified;  and  the 
coHaborators  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnoh^gy  have  collected  an 
immense  treasury  of  pottery,  celts,  pipes,  gorgets,  flint  and 
bone  implements,  discoidal  stones,  copper  articles,  engraved 
shells  and  toys,  and  ornaments  of  many  kinds,  which  will  be 
invaluable  to  students  of  ethnology. 

Incidentally,  as  strongly  pointing  to  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  explorations  lead,  Dr.  Thomas  introduces  a  summa- 
tion of  testimony  tending  to  show  that  the  ruined  cities  of 
Palenque,  Copan,  and  Uxmal  were  founded  and  built  not  by 
an  extinct  ancient  race  but  by  the  ancestors  of  the  sturdy 
Mayas  who  still  possess  Central  America,  and  that  the 
deserted  pueblos  and  cliff-dwellings  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona are  referable  to  the  ancestors  of  the  sedentary  tribes  who 
still  cluster  on  the  arid  plains  and  mesas  of  that  section.  If 
this  be  true  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  they  could  not  have 
constructed  the  mounds  of  eastern  America  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  ultimate  conclusions  resulting  from  the  explorations 
chronicled  in  this  volume  may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Nothing  found  in  the  mounds  justifies  the  opinion  that 
they  are  uniformly  of  great  antiquity. 

2.  The  mound-builders  comprised  a  number  of  tribes  bear- 
ing about  the  same  relations  and  having  about  the  same  cul- 
ture-status as  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  corresponding 
area  when  it  was  first  visited  by  Europeans. 

3.  The  custom  of  removing  the  flesh  before  burial  prevailed 
extensively  among  the  northern  mound-builders,  and  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  south. 

4.  None  of  the  mounds  were  built  for  religious  or  sacred 
purposes,  but  some  religious  ceremony  was  often  performed 
at  the  burial,  involving  the  use  of  fire,  perhaps  in  cremation. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  human  sacrifice  was  practiced. 

5.  In  some  southern  districts,  especially  in  the  bottom  lands 
of  the  lower  Mississippi,  it  was  customary  to  erect  dwellings 
on  low  mounds,  apparently  artificial,  and,  when  deaths  oc- 
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ourred,  to  bury  the  remains  in  the  earthen  floors,  burn  tlie 
houses,  and  heap  mounds  over  the  sites  while  the  embers  yet 
smoldered.  These  residences  appear  to  have  been  constructed 
by  setting  upright  sticks  in  the  ground  and  watthng  them  by 
interweaving  canes  or  twigs,  then  plastering  these  rude  walls 
with  clay  and  thatching  the  roofs  exactly  as  described  by  the 
early  French  explorers  of  the  region. 

6.  The  contents  of  the  mounds  examined  reveal  in  the 
builders  a  people  who  had  attained  about  the  same  status  in 
warfare,  domestic  customs,  social  conditions,  and  arts,  as  the 
Indians  of  the  same  neighborhood  when  first  visited  by  white 
men. 

7.  The  construction  of  similar  mounds  over  the  dead  has 
been  practiced  extensively  in  many  localities  since  the  com- 
ing of  Europeans,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  finding  of  silver 
and  iron  implements  and  religious  emblems  among  the  bones 
and  ashes  of  the  abandoned  hearths. 

8.  The  explorations  of  the  Bureau  exliibit  the  fact  that  the 
mounds  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  western  portion  as  belonging 
to  a  higher  grade  of  culture,  while  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  western  mounds  have  in  part  been  erected  and  used 
by  the  Indians  in  historic  times.  The  present  Director  has  him- 
self seen  two  burial  mounds  in  process  of  construction — one  in 
Utah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Clara,  near  the  town  of  St. 
George,  constructed  by  a  tribe  of  the  Shoshonean  family;  the 
other  built  by  the  Wintun  Indians  in  the  valley  of  Pitt  river, 
near  the  fish-hatching  station  on  that  stream.  The  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  western  structures  has 
been  so  great  and  the  facts  have  been  so  well  known  that 
writers  have  rarely  attributed  them  to  prehistoric  peoples. 

S.  The  explorations  of  the  Bureau  herein  recorded  justify 
the  conclusion  that  works  of  certain  kinds  and  localities  are 
attributable  to  specific  tribes  known  to  history.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  the  archeologist  to  determine,  to  a  limited 
extent,  certain  lines  of  migration.  For  example,  it  «eems  to  be 
proved  that  the  Cherokees  were  mound-builders,  and  that  they 
built  most  of  the  mounds  of  eastern  Tennessee  and  western 
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North  Carolina,  and  probably  those  of  the  Kanawha  valley  of 
West  Virginia.  To  the  Shawnees  may  be  ascribed  the  box 
or  cist  graves  of  stone  and  accompanying*  mounds  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  northern  Greorgia.  The  stone  graves  in  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  are  referable  to  the  Delawares.  There 
are  facts  enough  to  corroborate  the  inference  that  the  ancient 
works  in  northern  Mississippi  were  built  chiefly  by  the  Chi cka- 
saws;  those  in  the  region  of  Flint  river,  in  southern  Georgia, 
by  the  lichees;  and  a  large  portion  of  all  those  of  the  Gulf 
states  by  the  Muskoki  group. 

10.  Finally,  the  links  of  evidence  connecting  the  Indians 
and  mound-builders  are  so  numerous  and  well  established  as 
to  justify  archeologists  in  assuming  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same  people. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  learn  the  more  important  conclusions  reached 
in  this  treatise,  without  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  entire  re- 
port, an  outline  of  them  is  here  presented : 

(1)  That  the  mound-builders  of  the  area  designated  consisted  of  a  number  of  tribes 
or  peoples  bearing  about  the  same  relations  to  one  another  and  occupying  about  the 
same  culture-status  as  did  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  this  country  when  first  visited 
by  Europeans. 

(2)  That  the  archeological  districts  as  determined  by  the  investigations  of  the 
mounds  and  other  ancient  remains  conform,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  areas  occupied 
by  the  different  Indian  tribes  or  groups  of  cognate  tribes. 

(3)  That  each  tribe  adopted  several  different  methods  of  burial,  these  differences 
dejiending  to  some  extent  upon  the  relative  position,  social  standing,  and  occupation 
of  the  individuals. 

(4)  The  custom  of  removing  the  flesh  before  final  burial  prevailed  very  extensively 
among  the  mound-builders  of  the  northern  districts,  and  was  not  uncommon  among 
those  of  the  southern  districts. 

(5)  Very  often  some  kind  of  religious  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  burial  in 
which  fire  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Notwithstanding  the  common  belief  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  human  sacrifice  in  the  true  sense  was 
practiced.  It  is  possible  that  cremation  may  have  been  practiced  to  a  limited 
extent. 

(6)  In  some  of  the  southern  districts,  especially  those  of  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  where  the  bottoms  are  much  depressed,  it  was  the  custom  to  erect  dwell- 
ings on  low  mounds  apparently  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and,  when  deaths  oc- 
curred,to  bury  the  remains  in  the  floor  of  these  dwellings,  burn  the  houses,  and  heaj) 
mounds  over  them  before  they  were  entirely  consumed,  or  while  the  embers  were  yet 
smoldering.  The  houses  in  these  districts  aj^pear  to  have  been  constructed  of  up- 
right posts  set  in  the  ground,  lathed  with  cane  or  twigs,  and  plastered  with  clay, 
having  the  roofs  thatched  precisely  as  described  by  the  early  French  explorers. 

(7)  The  links  directly  connecting  the  Indians  and  mound-builders  are  so  numerous 
and  well  established  that  archeologists  are  justified  in  accepting  the  theory  that 
they  are  one  and  the  same  people. 

(8)  The  statements  of  the  early  navigators  and  explorers  as  to  the  habits,  customs, 
social  condition  and  art,  of  the  Indians  when  first  visited  by  Europeans  are  largely 
confirmed  by  discoveries  in  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works  of  our  country. 
This  is  especially  true  as  regards  the  discoveries  made  by  this  bureau  in  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  and  other  southern  states.  They  bear  out,  even  to  details,  the  statements 
of  the  chroniclers  of  De  Soto's  expedition  and  of  the  early  French  exjflorers  of  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 

(9)  The  evidence  obtained  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
particular  works,  and  the  works  of  certain  localities,  are  attributal)le  to  particular 
tribes  known  to  history ;  thereby  enabling  the  archeologist  to  determine  in  some 
cases,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  lines  of  migration.  For  example,  the  proof  is  appar- 
ently conclusive  that  the  Cherokees  were  mound-builders  and  that  to  them  are  to  be 
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attributed  most  of  the  iiioiuuls  of  eastern  Tennessee  and  western  North  Carolina;  it 
also  renders  it  probable  that  the^'-  were  the  jinthors  of  most  of  the  ancient  works  of 
the  Kanawha  valley  in  AVest  Virginia.  There  are  also  strong  indications  that  the 
Tallegwi  of  tradition  Avere  Cherokeesand  the  authors  of  some  of  the  i)rincipal  works 
of  Ohio.  The  proof  is  equally  conclusive  that  to  the  Shawuees  are  to  be  attributed 
the  box-shaped  stone  graves,  and  the  mounds  and  other  works  directly  connected  with 
them,  in  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio,  especially  those  works  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  northern  Georgia,  and  ])ossibly  also  some  of  the  mounds  and  stone  graves  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  The  stone  graves  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  and  most  of 
those  in  Ohio  are  attributable  to  the  Delawares.  There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  ancient  works  in  northern  Mississippi  were  built  chiefly  by  the 
Chickasaws,  and  those  in  the  region  of  Flint  River,  southern  Georgia,  by  the  Uchees, 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  those  of  the  Gulf  states  were  built  by  the  Muskokee 
tribes. 

(10)  The  testimony  of  the  mounds  is  very  decidedly  against  the  theory  that  the 
mound-builders  were  Mayas  or  Mexicans  who  were  driven  out  of  this  region  by  the 
l)ressure  of  Indian  hordes  and  migrated  to  the  valley  of  Anahuac  or  plains  of  Yuca- 
tan. It  is  also  as  decidedly  against  Morgan's  theory  that  they  were  related  to  the 
Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  It  likewise  gives  a  decided  negative  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  builders  of  the  Ohio  works  were  pushed  south  into  the  Gulf  states  and  incor- 
porated into  the  Muskokee  group. 

(11)  Although  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  our  country 
belong  to  prehistoric  times,  and  some  of  them,  possibly,  to  the  distant  past,  yet  the 
evidence  of  contact  with  European  civilization  is  found  in  so  many  mounds  where  it 
can  not  be  attributed  to  intrusive  burial  and  in  such  widely  separated  localities, 
that  it  must  be  conceded  that  many  of  them  were  built  subsequent  to  the.  discovery 
of  the  continent  by  Europeans. 
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As  the  follo^ying  report  is  based  almost  exclusively  upon  the  results 
of  explorations  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  since  1881,  it 
seems  desirable  to  set  forth  briefly  the  plan  adopted  and  the  methods 
l^ursued. 

During  the  first  season  the  archeological  work  of  the  Bureau  was  as- 
signed to  Dr.  Willis  De  Haas,  but  no  definite  and  comi)rehensive  plan 
of  operations  was  adopted.  In  1882  the  Director  organized  a  small  divi- 
sion in  the  Bureau  to  which  he  assigned  the  work  of  investigating  the 
mounds  and  other  ancient  monuments  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Kocky  mountains.  This  division  was  x)laced  under  my  charge  with 
Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  of  Washington  cityj  Col.  P.  W.  Norris,  of  Norris, 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  James  D.  Middleton,  of  Carbondale,  Illinois,  as  regu- 
lar field  assistants.  Subsequently  Dr.  Palmer  left  the  division,  and 
Mr.  John  P.  Rogan,  of  Bristol,  Tennessee,  was  engaged  in  his  place. 
The  division  suffered  the  misfortune  of  being  deprived  of  the  valuable 
services  of  Col.  Norris  by  death,  in  January,  1885,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  exploration.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  work  kept  him  in  the 
field,  although  he  was  suffering  from  the  disease  which  finally  proved 
fatal.  Mr.  J.  W.  Emmert,  who  had  been  temporarily  employed,  was 
then  engaged  as  a  regular  assistant. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  have  also  been  engaged  for  short 
periods  in  special  fields:  Mr.  F.  S.  Earle  and  Mr.  L.  II.  Thing,  of  Cob- 
den,  Illinois;  Mr.  William  McAdams,  of  Otterville,  Illinois;  Eev.  J.  P. 
McLean,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke,  of  is^ew  Madison,  Ohio ; 
Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  of  Clinton,  Wisconsin ;  Mr.  Henry  L.  Reynolds, 
of  Washington  City,  and  Rev.  W.  M.  I^eauchamp,  of  Baldwinsville, 
New  York.  Mr.  Rogan  and  Mr.  Emmert  having  retired  from  the  work, 
Mr.  Fowke  and  Mr.  Reynolds  were  appointed  regular  assistants. 

The  results  of  the  explorations  and  field  work  of  the  division  and  a 
discussion  of  results  with  special  reference  to  tlie  authors  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  area  explored  are  given  in  the  present  volume. 
Special  papers  relating  to  the  collections  made  will  be  presented  in 
future  reports  or  bulletins. 

In  attempting  to  formulate  a  systematic  plan  for  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  exploration  of  the  mounds,  great  dilliculties  were 
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eiK'Ouiitcred.  The  region  occupied  is  vast,  and  the  works  are  scat- 
tered over  it  iu  great  numbers,  not  by  hundreds  only,  but  by  thou- 
sands. It  was  at  once  perceived  that  to  attempt  a  systematic  and 
thorough  examination  of  them  all,  or  even  of  a  large  number  of  them, 
including  surveys  and  mapping,  would  involve  many  years  of  labor  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  amount  of  money.  Neither  the  force 
nor  the  mone^^  necessary  for  a  work  of  such  vast  magnitude  was  avail- 
able, for  the  lines  of  research  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
are  necessarily  many,  and  none  may  be  unduly  pushed  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  mounds  of  any  single  district  to  the  neglect  of  the  area  as 
a  whole,  could  result  only  in  a  failure  to  com])rehend  the  more  imi^or 
tant  x)roblems  connected  with  the  monnds  and  their  builders.  More- 
over, it  should  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  the  mounds  are  fast 
being  leveled  by  the  encroachments  of  agriculture  and  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  commercial  enterprise.  Archeologic  relics  of  all  kinds  have 
attained  a  new  value  in  recent  years  because  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  private  collectors.  Those  who  gather  specimens  merely 
for  sale  rarely  preserve  any  data  in  connection  with  them,  and,  although 
relics  gathered  in  this  haphazard  manner  have  a  certain  value  as 
examples  of  aboriginal  art  or  as  mere  curiosities,  their  scientific  value 
is  comjDaratively  small.  As  a  consequence  of  the  leveling  of  the 
mounds  by  the  plow  and  their  despoiling  by  the  relic  hunter,  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  a  clear  insight  into  the  character  and  methods  of 
mound-building  and  into  the  purpose  of  their  builders,  are  rapidly 
diminishing. 

Chiefly  for  the  above  reasons  a  plan  was  adopted  which  comprises 
the  advantage  of  thoroughness  in  the  case  of  single  mounds  and  single 
groups,  and  yet  permits  the  work  to  be  carried  over  a  large  area.  'No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  exhaust  the  local  problems  of  mound-build- 
ing by  a  complete  examination  of  the  works  of  any  given  section. 
Nevertheless,  such  mounds  and  groups  as  are  believed  to  be  typical  of 
their  class  have  been  examined  Avith  care  and  thoroughness.  By  the 
method  of  a  careful  examination  of  typical  structures  in  the  various 
districts  it  is  thought  that  the  end  aimed  at  has  been  secured — that  is, 
the  collection  of  data  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  more  gen- 
eral and  important  problems  relating  to  the  mounds  and  the  mound 
builders.  The  exhaustive  examination  of  many  single  groups  and  the 
study  of  local  problems  is  left  to  the  future.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
important  work  may  be  undertaken  largely  by  local  societies  whose 
resources,  when  inadequate,  may  be  supplemented  by  state  aid. 

The  questions  relating  to  prehistoric  America  are  not  to  be  answered 
by  the  study  of  its  ancient  monuments  alone,  but  also  by  the  study  of 
the  languages,  customs,  arts,  beliefs,  traditions,  and  folklore  of  the 
aborigines.    If  any  of  these  monuments  are  the  work  of  an  extinct 
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people,  this  fact  can  be  satisfactorily  determined  only  by  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  subject;  if  all  are  attributable  to  the  races  found 
occupying  the  continent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  necessity  for  a 
broad  scientific  method  is  equally  apparent. 

The  most  important  question  to  be  settled  is,  "  Were  the  mounds 
built  by  the  Indians!"  If  a  careful  examination  and  study  of  the 
antiquities  should  result  in  deciding  it  satisfactorily  in  the  affirmative, 
then  the  questions  relating  to  the  objects  and  uses  of  these  ancient 
works  would  be  merged  into  the  study  of  the  customs  and  arts  of  the 
Indians.  There  would  then  be  no  more  blind  groping  by  archeologists 
for  the  thread  to  lead  them  out  of  the  mysterious  labyrinth.  The  chain 
which  links  together  the  historic  and  ^prehistoric  ages  of  our  continent 
would  be  complete;  the  thousand  and  one  wild  theories  and  romances 
would  be  permanently  disposed  of;  and  the  relations  of  all  the  lines  of 
investigation  to  one  another  being  known,  they  would  aid  in  the  solu 
tion  of  many  of  the  problems  which  hitherto  have  seemed  involved  in 
complete  obscurity.  Should  the  result  of  the  examination  give  a  decided 
negative  answer  to  the  question,  one  broad  field  would  be  closed 
and  investigation  limited  in  the  future  to  other  lines.  In  either  case  a 
great  step  toward  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  taken 
and  the  investigations  restricted  within  comparatively  narrow  limits. 

The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  desirous,  therefore,  that 
this  important  question,  the  origin  of  the  mounds,  should  if  possible  be 
definitely  settled,  as  it  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  the  other  jDroblems 
must  turn.  By  following  the  plan  adopted  and  using  proper  care  to 
note  the  facts  ascertained,  without  bias,  not  only  would  the  facts  bear- 
ing on  this  important  question  be  ascertained,  but  the  data  would  be 
preserved  for  the  use  of  archeological  students  without  prejudice  to 
any  theory. 

Premising  that  accuracy  as  to  details  and  statements,  without  regard 
to  their  bearing  on  any  special  theory,  has  been  considered  the  chief 
and  all-important  point  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  division,  the  methods  of  work  pursued  (except  during  the 
first  year,  when  want  of  experience  caused  some  of  the  details  of  accu- 
rate work  to  be  omitted),  have  been  substantially  as  follows: 

First,  a  full  and  correct  description  of  the  groups  examined,  giving 
the  topography  of  the  immediate  locality,  the  form,  characters,  and 
dimensions  of  the  works  and  their  relations  to  one  another  was  written 
out,  accompanied  by  diagrams  and  figures  illustrating  these  descrip- 
tions. 

As  a  rule  each  mound  explored  was  measured  before  being  excavated, 
and,  if  it  varied  from  the  ordinary  conical  type,  a  figure  of  it  was  made. 
As  the  exploration  proceeded  the  character  and  thickness  of  the  strata 
and  the  exact  positions  of  the  skeletons  and  relics  found  in  them  were 
noted  in  a  memorandum  book.    In  many  cases  where  there  was  i)rom- 
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ise  of  important  tiuds,  outline  ti«»iires,  both  of  the  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal sections,  were  drawn  on  which  the  positions  of  the  skeletons  and 
relics  were  marked  as  found. 

Every  effort  possible  was  made  at  the  time  oi  collection  to  obtain  all 
the  facts  in  reference  to  each  specimen.  The  assistants  made  full 
notes  in  the  held  and  attached  a  number  to  each  specimen  before  i^ack- 
ing  and  shipping.  Descrii^tive  lists,  with  corresponding  numbers,  were 
forwarded  with  each  shipment.  All  collections  thus  made  were  sent 
direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  there,  after  being  oj^ened,  exam- 
ined and  compared  with  the  field  catalogue,  the  numbers  of  the  Bureau 
series  were  attached,  and  the  collections  forwarded  to  the  IS^ational 
Museum,  where  the  Museum  numbers  were  placed  upon  them.  After 
this  a  comparison  as  made,  in  most  cases  by  the  collectors  themselves, 
to  see  that  the  memoranda,  numbers,  and  articles  agreed  and  were 
given  correctly.  The  final  catalogues  contain  not  only  the  collector's, 
Bureau,  and  Museum  numbers,  which  form  checks  upon  one  another, 
but  also  the  name  of  the  article,  the  locality,  the  collector's  name,  and 
remarks  indicating  the  conditions  under  which  each  was  found.  These 
particulars  are,  of  course,  incomplete  for  specimens  purchased  and 
donated. 

As  an  illustration,  the  heading  of  the  columns  and  one  line  from 
the  general  catalogue  are  given  here: 


Col- 
lec- 
tor's 
num- 
ber. 

Bureau 
num- 
ber. 

Smithso- 
nian 
number. 

Name  of 
article. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

Remarks. 

398 

6832 

116021 

Boat-sbaped 
pot. 

Lenoir  group,  Lou- 
clon  county, 
Tennessee. 

John  W.  Emmert. 

From  mound  No.  2, 
by  skeleton  No.  49. 

Two  copies  of  this  catalogue  were  made,  one  to  be  retained  by  the 
Bureau,  the  other  to  be  transmitted  with  the  specimens  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  use  in  the  National  Museum. 

Although  the  specimens  are  included  in  the  general  collection  of  the 
National  Museum,  they  are  so  carefully  marked  and  numbered  that  by 
reference  to  the  catalogue  any  article  can  easily  be  found  and  the  pre- 
cise locality  ascertained  from  which  it  was  obtained,  with  the  attend- 
ant circumstances.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  collections  made 
by  the  Bureau  were  retained  until  this  accuracy  was  assured  and  the 
duplicate  catalogues  made  out  and  compared.  By  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing report  all  the  particulars  known  regarding  them  may  be  learned, 
also  all  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  works  from  which  they  were 
obtained. 

Tlie  number  of  specimens  collected  by  the  division  since  its  organiza- 
tion is  not  less  than  40,000.  Among  those  procured  by  the  field  assist- 
ants, which  constitute  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion,  will  be  found 
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not  only  almost  every  variety  of  material,  form,  and  ornamentation 
hitherto  obtained  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  also  many  new  and  interesting  kinds. 

The  chief  value  of  the  work  to  archeologists,  however,  it  is  believed 
will  be  found  in  the  descriptions  of  the  mounds  explored  and  groups 
examined  and  surveyed.  In  order  that  students  of  American  archeol- 
ogy may  have  as  com^ilete  illustrations  as  possible  of  groups  and  forms, 
not  only  are  figures  given  but  in  numerous  instances  the  comjilete  field 
notes  of  surveys  and  measurements  are  added. 

The  sections  in  which  operations  have  chiefly  been  carried  on  are  as 
follows:  Southwestern  Wisconsin  and  the  adjoining  sections  of  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  and  Illinois;  the  northeastern  and  southeastern  parts  of 
Missouri ;  the  western  part  of  southern  Illinois ;  the  eastern  part  of 
Arkansas;  certain  points  in  northern  and  western  Mississippi;  the 
Kanawha  Valley  of  West  Virginia;  eastern  Tennessee,  western  ]N^orth 
Carolina,  and  northern  Georgia.  Some  work  has  also  been  done  in 
northern  Florida,  New  York,  Ohio,  the  Wabash  valley,  Kentucky, 
western  Tennessee,  Alabama,  southwestern  Georgia,  and  the  Dakotas. 
Hundreds  of  groups  have  been  examined  and  in  most  cases  surveyed, 
platted,  and  described.  Over  2,000  mounds  have  been  explored,  includ- 
ing almost  every  known  type  of  form,  from  the  low,  diminutive,  circular 
burial  tumulus  of  the  north  to  the  huge  truncated  earthen  pyramid  of 
the  south,  the  embankment,  the  stone  cairn,  the  house  site,  etc.  Every 
variety  of  construction  hitherto  known,  as  well  as  a  number  decidedly 
different  in  detail,  have  been  examined.  Some  of  the  latter  are  very 
interesting  and  furnish  important  data.  Particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  mode  of  construction  and  methods  of  burial  in  the  ordinary 
conical  tumuli,  because  these  furnish  valuable  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
customs  of  the  builders  and  aid  in  determining  the  different  archeolog- 
ical  districts.  Many  ancient  graves  and  cemeteries  and  also  several 
caches  and  cave  deposits  have  been  explored. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  the  collection  from  an  archeo 
logical  view  is  the  pottery,  of  which  some  1,500  specimens  have  been 
obtained,  including  most  of  the  known  varieties  and  several  that  are 
new  in  form  and  ornamentation.  It  is  believed  that  this  collection  will 
be  found  to  contain  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  hitherto  known  types  of  tex- 
tile impressions  and  some  that  are  unusual.  As  the  history  of  each 
specimen  is  known  and  its  genuineness  unquestioned,  the  collection 
will  be  of  great  value  to  antiquarians. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  polished  and  pecked  celts  has  been 
secured,  including  every  known  pattern  and  variety  yet  found  in  the 
area  investigated.  Special  value  attaches  to  this  collection  of  celts 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  obtained  mostly  from  mounds  and  hen(;e 
affords  a  means  of -comparing  true  mound  specimens  with  surface  finds. 

The  number  of  stone  pipes  obtained  is  proportionally  great,  includ- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  the  usual  forms  and  some  new  ones.    But  the 
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most  important  fact  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  collection  is,  that  it 
so  snpplements  other  collections  that  the  archeologist  is  enabled  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  comi^aratively  modern  and  historic  form  from 
tlie  Monitor,"  or  supposed  earliest  mound  pipe.  Moreover  the  record 
of  localities  whence  the  pipes  have  been  taken  may  indicate  the  geo- 
graphical line  of  this  evolution. 

A  number  of  copper  articles,  including  nearly  all  the  types  hitherto 
known,  are  in  the  collection.  In  addition  to  these,  among  the  new 
forms  are  specimens  of  two  new  types  decidedly  the  most  important 
yet  discovered.  These  were  obtained  from  both  mounds  and  stone 
graves. 

The  collection  of  engraved  shells  obtained  from  mounds  probably 
exceeds  any  other  in  the  country  in  number,  variety,  and  imj)ortance. 

The  specimens  of  textile  fabrics  and  remnants  of  matting,  though 
not  numerous,  are  important  and  valuable.  Among  these  is  a  large 
and  well-preserved  specimen  of  each  class  found  in  a  cave  deposit 
where  the  burial  could  not  have  taken  x>lace  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago }  yet  they  are  of  j^recisely  the  pattern  and  stitch  found  in  the 
mounds  and  impressed  on  typical  mound  pottery.  With  the  cloth  and 
matting  were  also  the  bone  implements  used  in  weaving  the  former. 

The  collection  of  chipped  flint  implements,  stone  axes,  discoidal 
stones,  gorgets,  etc.,  is  large.  Among  the  stone  articles  are  parts  of 
three  well-made  stone  images  which  must  have  been  nearly  one-half 
life  size.    Bone  implements,  shell,  etc.,  are  in  fair  proi)ortion. 

As  it  was  important  that  the  explorations  should  be  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer,  it  was  found  advantageous  to 
work  in  the  northern  sections  in  the  summer  and  move  southward  as 
the  cold  advanced.  Each  assistant  at  the  close  of  the  working  year 
made  a  report  of  his  operations  during  that  time.  These  reports  would 
have  been  incorporated  as  furnished,  but,  as  in  most  cases  they  related 
to  different  sections  investigated  during  the  same  year,  this  would 
have  prevented  a  systematic  presentation  of  results,  and  hence  the  idea 
was  abandoned,  and  the  data  obtained  have  been  arranged  geograph- 
ically by  states  and  counties.  This  method,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
objection  that  county  lines  are  liable  to  frequent  changes  and  seldom 
correspond  with  the  natural  lines  which  influenced  primitive  settle- 
ment. ]Srot withstanding  this  objection,  the  fact  that  these  political 
divisions  afford  the  only  means  of  defining  localities  on  the  maps  of  the 
present  day  has  governed  in  selecting  the  method  for  this  report. 

Mounds  are  frequently  described  and  illustrations  introduced  which 
are  seemingly  unimportant.  The  object  of  this  will  be  apparent  to  every 
archeologist,  for  seeirnngly  unimportant  works  afford  the  student  a 
means  of  comparison  and  furnish  liim  with  valuable  negative  evidence 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  available.  Moreover,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  report,  I  have  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  no  fact  should  be 
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omitted,  however  trivial  it  may  now  appear,  as  a  time  may  come  when 
it  will  supply  needed  evidence  in  arclieological  investigations. 

The  geographical  order  in  which  the  report  is  arranged  is  as  follows : 
First,  the  Mississippi  valley  proj^er,  commencing  with  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  and  proceeding  southward;  next,  the  Gulf  States  from  Mis- 
sissippi eastward,  after  which  follows  the  Appalachian  district,  includ 
ing  North  Carolina,  eastern  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia,  then  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Michigan. 

The  territory  over  which  the  explorations  have  been  carried  is  large, 
and,  from  necessity,  no  one  section  has  been  exhaustively  examined  for 
reasons  given  above.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  chief  object  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  was  the  search  for  tyijes.  But  this  included  types  of 
form,  of  modes  of  construction  and  internal  arrangement,  of  methods  of 
burial,  of  contents,  and  of  indications  of  uses,  etc. 

The  illustrations  are  original  with  a  few  exceptions.  Those  which 
are  copied  are  chiefly  from  previous  publications  of  this  Bureau.  A 
few,  however,  are  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  electrotypes  being  kindly  loaned  for  this  purpose. 

Before  concluding  this  preface  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  many  favors 
the  division  has  received  both  in  prosecuting  the  field  work  and  in  pre- 
paring the  rei)ort.  We  have  been  kindly  received  in  all  portions  of  the 
country  to  which  our  operations  have  extended,  the  citizens  always 
showing  a  commendable  desire  to  encourage  our  work  and  to  give  us 
all  the  information  possible.  Here  and  there  permission  to  explore 
mounds  has  been  refused,  but  such  refusal  has  generally  been  based  on 
valid  reasons. 

To  the  assistants  who  have  carried  on  operations  in  the  field  I  extend 
thanks  for  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  with  which  their  work  was  per- 
formed. I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Eev.  W.  M.  Beau- 
champ,  and  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke;  and  also  to  Mr.  Eeynolds  for  val- 
uable papers,  and  to  Mr.  James  D.  Middleton  for  the  plats  and  results 
of  the  surveys  made  by  him  of  works  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  x^roper  to  state  here  that  only  a  partial  study  of  the  articles  col- 
lected has  as  yet  been  made.  Papers  by  specialists,  describing  and 
discussing  them,  are  being  prepared  and  will  appear  hereafter. 

C.  T. 


REPORT  ON  THE  MOUND  EXPLORATIONS  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  ETHNOLOGY 


By  Cyrus  Thomas. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Before  introducing  the  report  of  field  work  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  call 
attention  to  the  various  kinds  of  ancient  monnments  found  in  the  area 
over  which  the  explorations  extended. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
works  devoted  wholly  or  partly  to  the  antiquities  of  our  country,  which 
have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  "  Ancient  Monuments,"  by 
Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  rectify  their 
imperfect  and  faulty  classification.  Their  division  of  these  antiquities 
into  "  Constructions  of  Earth,"  Constructions  of  Stone,"  and  ^'  Minor 
Vestiges  of  Art,"  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  division  of  the  first  class  into  En- 
closures" and  ''^Mounds."  But  their  further  classification  into  ''En- 
closures for  Defense,"  "  Sacred  and  Miscellaneous  Enclosures,"  ^'Mounds 
of  Sacrifice,"  "Temple  Mounds,"  etc.,  is  unfortunate,  as  it  is  based 
on  supi:)osed  uses  instead  of  real  character,  and  has  served  to  graft 
into  our  archeological  literature  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  these  various  works  that,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
are  not  justified  by  the  evidence.  For  examjjle,  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  that  any  in  closure  was  formed  for  religious  or  sacred"  uses, 
or  that  any  mound  was  built  for  sacrificial"  purposes  in  any  true  or 
legitimate  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  author  after  author,  down  to  the 
present  time,  has  adopted  this  classification  without  protest.  It  is  only 
in  some  very  recent  works  that  objections  to  it  begin  to  appear. 

Failure  to  correct  this  faulty  classification  is  doubtless  due  to  the  dif- 
ficulties which  lie  in  the  way  of  satisfactorily  grouping  the  variety  of 
forms  presented  and  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  uses  and 
objects  of  these  works.  Nadaillac,  after  alluding  to  the  various  forms, 
remarks  that  "  these  facts  will  show  how  very  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
possible, is   any   classification,"^  a  statement  which  anyone  who 
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attempts  a  systematic  arraugeineiit  will  be  disposed  to  accept  as  true. 
Ally  attempt  in  this  direction  must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  arbitrary  and 
a  tentative  arrangement.  Nothing  more  than  this  is  claimed  for  the 
classitlcation  here  presented,  which  is  limited  to  the  works  of  the  area 
now  under  consideration.  Were  it  not  f()r  the  absolute  necessity  of 
grouping  under  designated  heads  in  order  to  simplify  the  work,  no 
attempt  in  this  direction  would  be  made  at  this  time. 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to  adopt  some  arrangement  agreeing 
with  the  European  classification  if  this  be  possible,  but  a  comparison  of 
Eurojiean  antiquities  with  those  of  I^orth  America  will  soon  satisfy 
any  one  of  its  impracticability.  The  chronological  arrangement  into 
four  classes,  to  wit,  Paleolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze,  and  Iron,  is  con- 
ceded to  be  inapplicable  to  America.  Evidences  of  the  two  stone  ages 
may  possibly  yet  be  found,  and  a  copper  age  be  substituted  for  the 
bronze,  but  the  likeness  will  extend  no  farther.  I  may  add  that,  per- 
sonally, I  doubt  very  much  if  this  classification  into  ages  has  been  of 
any  advantage  to  archeology. 

As  the  first  step,  all  antiquities  of  this  region  are  considered  as  be- 
longing to  three  general  divisions : 

(1)  Monuments^  or  local  antiquities. — Those  antiquities  that  are  fixed 
or  stationary^  which  necessarily  pertain  to  a  given  locality  or  x)lace,  as 
earthworks,  stoneworks,  cave  dwellings,  mines,  quarries,  etc. 

(2)  Movable  antiquities^  or  relics  and  remains. — Those  which  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  a  given  place  or  locality,  such  as  implements, 
ornaments,  and  other  minor  vestiges  of  art ;  also  human  and  animal 
remains,  etc. 

(3)  PaleograpMc  objects. — Inscriptions,  picture  writings,  symbols,  etc., 
whether  on  fixed  stones  or  transportable  articles. 

Although  this  arrangement  is  confessedly  an  arbitrary  one,  it  is 
adopted  because  it  appears  to  be  a  practical  working  system  by 
which  the  lines  of  distinction  are  somewhat  rigidly  drawn.  Moreover, 
it  is  adapted  to  the  two  methods  of  investigation  and  study,  viz,  in  the 
field  and  in  the  museum. 

THE  FIXED  OR  LOCAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  fixed  or  local  antiquities  of  the  section  under  consideration  con- 
sist chiefly  of  earthworks,  stoneworks,  cave  dejiosits,  mines  and  quar- 
ries, and  might  be  classed  under  these  heads  but  for  the  fact  that  some 
belong  partly  to  one  class  and  partly  to  another;  for  example,  while 
most  mounds  are  built  entirely  of  earth,  some  consist  wholly  of  stone 
and  others  are  partly  stone  and  partly  earth;  then  there  axe  other 
local  antiquities  which  can  not  be  properly  classed  under  either  of  these 
headings.  The  nearest  approach,  therefore,  which  can  be  made  to  a 
satisfactory  classification  is  to  group  the  individual  monuments  accord- 
ing to  types  of  form  and  extcriKil  characters,  reference  being  made  to 
uses  only  where  these  are  obvious. 
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The  variety  of  ancient  works  so  far  as  form  and  modes  of  coQstruction 
are  concerned,  is  almost  endless,  but  all  may  be  included,  in  a  general 
way,  under  the  following  i^rimary  headings,  viz.  Mounds,  Refuse  Heaps, 
Mural  Works  (such  as  inclosures,  embankments,  etc.).  Excavations, 
Graves  and  Cemeteries,  Garden  Beds,  Surface  Figures,  Hearths  or 
Camp  Sites,  Hut  Rings  or  House  Sites,  and  Ancient  Trails.  Besides 
these  as  belonging  to  separate  heads  are  Mines  and  Quarries,  Cave 
Deposits,  and  Petroglyphs. 

MOUNDS. 

The  term  mound,"  as  used  throughout  this  report,  is  limited  to  the 
artificial  tumulus  and  is  not  intended  to  include  walls,  embankments, 
refuse  heaps,  or  other  works  not  usually  classed  as  "mounds"  in  this 
country,  though  the  lines  of  distinction  between  the  examples  which 
approximate  each  other  in  form  are  apparently  arbitrary. 

The  tumuli  or  mounds  are  the  most  common  and  most  numerous  of 
the  fixed  works,  being  found  throughout  the  region  under  consideration, 
and,  in  fact,  constituting  the  larger  portion  of  most  of  the  groups. 
The  forms  are  so  varied  that  it  would  tax  the  imagination  to  devise  one 
that  is  not  represented.  There  is  probably  one  exception  and  a  some- 
what remarkable  one,  as  it  is  that  which  enters  into  the  idea  of  a  true 
pyramid.  The  form  alluded  to  is  the  pyramid  with  true  successive 
stages.  There  has  been,  it  is  believed,  no  mound  found  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  successive  stages  running 
entirely  around  the  structure.  In  other  words,  the  form  figured  by 
Pidgeon  in  the  frontispiece  to  his  '^Decoodah"  as  the  type  of  the 
"ancient  American  battle  mound,"  is  without  a  representative  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  so  varied,  they  may  for  convenience  be  arranged  in  four 
classes,  as  follows :  Conical  tumuli,  elongate  mounds,  pyramidal  mounds, 
and  effigy  mounds. 

CONICAL  TUMULI. 

Under  this  head  are  placed  all  those  rounded,  artificial  heaps  or  hil- 
locks which  seem  to  have  been  cast  up  with  some  special  object  in  view — 
that  is  to  say,  are  not  such  mere  accumulations  of  rubbish  as  the  refuse 
heaps.  The  form  is  usually  that  of  a  low,  broad,  round-topped  cone, 
but  as  at  present  found^  is,  in  consequence  of  wear  by  the  plow  and 
the  elements,  often  that  of  an  irregular  heap  distinguished  from  the 
refuse  heap  only  by  internal  evidences. 

Mounds  of  this  type  are  the  most  common  of  our  ancient  monuments, 
being  found  throughout  the  region  under  consideration,  sometimes  iso- 
lated, but  more  usually  in  association  with  other  works.  Tliere  are,  in 
fact,  few  groups  of  ancient  works  to  be  found  where  mounds  of  this 
kind  are  entirely  wanting. 

They  vary  in  size  from  a  slight,  scarcely  perceptible  swell  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  to  elevations  80  or  90  feet  high,  and  from  6  or  8  feet 
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to  300  feet  iu  diameter  at  tlie  base.  As  a  general  rule  the  burial  mounds 
are  of  this  form. 

The  term  conical,"  although  used  iu  its  widest  and  most  general 
sense,  is  scarcely  broad  enovigh  to  include  all  tumuli  that  are  referred 
to  this  class.  The  circular  or  nearly  circular  base  is  the  usual  form, 
but  oval  and  pear-shaped  mounds,  especially  the  former,  are  not  rare. 
Some  two  or  three  of  a  crescent  shape  have  been  observed,  but  these 
are  exceptional  cases.  There  are  also  some  irregular  forms  which  must 
be  placed  in  this  class  if  we  would  avoid  multiplying  divisions  in  our 
classification  to  an  unwarranted  extent.  These  are  mostly  irregular 
heaps,  similar  to  refuse  heaps,"  but  which,  as  internal  evidence  shows, 
can  not  be  properly  placed  in  the  latter  category. 

As  the  further  subdivision  of  the  class  must  be  determined  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  by  what  the  interior  of  the  works  presents,  this  part  of 
the  subject  will  be  left  for  a  subsequent  chapter.  However,  it  may  be 
stated  here  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  the  conical  tumuli 
into  any  further  subclasses  than  burial  mounds,  and  those  not  designed 
for  burial  purposes. 

ELONGATE  OR  WALL  MOUNDS. 

This  division  is  intended  to  include  those  singular  elongate  works 
which  seem  to  be  confined  strictly  to  the  effigy-mound  district.  The 
only  characteristic  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  conical  type  is 
their  wall-like  form;  in  fact  many  of  them,  as  maybe  seen  by  referring 
to  Dr.  Lapham's  ''Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,"  might  very  properly  be 
called  walls.  This  wall-like  form  is  apparent  even  where  the  length 
is  not  great  compared  with  the  width ;  in  other  words,  they  seldom 
assume  the  oval  shape.  The  width  varies  from  20  to  40  feet ;  the  length 
from  50  to  900  feet,  though  the  height  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  4  feet. 
They  appear  to  be  simple  lines  of  earth  cast  up  from  the  adjoining 
surface,  and  are  seldom  used  tor  burial  purposes,  and  even  in  these  few 
cases  it  is  evident  the  l3urial  in  them  was  a  subsequent  thought,  their 
construction  having  no  reference  to  this  use.  The  object  in  building 
them  is  yet  an  unsolved  riddle. 

PYRAMIDAL  MOUNDS. 

The  typical  form  of  this  class  is  the  truncated,  quadrangular  pyra- 
mid. In  some  examples  these  are  so  reduced  in  height,  compared  with 
extent,  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  mere  earthen  platforms;  others 
liave  a  terrace  extending  outward  from  one  or  two  sides.  Although 
the  mounds  of  this  class  are  usually  four- sided,  some  are  circular  or 
rounded,  and  a  few  pentagonal,  but  all  are  flat  on  top.  The' wearing 
by  the  plow  and  the  elements  has  in  most  cases  destroyed  the  sharp 
outlines  of  the  original  form,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  sometimes,  to  deter- 
mine this  satisfactorily.  In  such  cases  the  statements  of  the  early 
observers  become  important.  But  few  works  of  this  class  are  found 
in  the  northern  districts. 
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EFFIGY  MOUNDS. 

These  are  the  singular  earthen  structures  designed  to  represent  ani- 
mal figures,  the  human  form,  or  some  inanimate  object.  They  are  lim- 
ited almost  exclusively  to  the  Wisconsin  district,  the  only  known  excep- 
tions being  two  or  three  in  Ohio  and  two  in  Georgia.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  most  of  those  to  which  the  name  Man-mound"  has  been 
applied  are  really  bird  effigies. 

Although  not  belonging  strictly  to  the  mound  class  in  the  restricted 
sense,  yet,  as  being  nearest  allied  thereto,  we  may  arrange  here  the 
refuse  heaps  and  house  sites. 

REFUSE  HEAPS. 

Although  the  ancient  heaps  of  rubbish  in  America  are  composed 
chiefly  of  marine  and  fresh-water  shells,  the  more  comprehensive  term 
refuse  heap  is  given  here,  as  under  it  may  be  placed  not  only  the  accu- 
mulations of  shells  but  other  heaps  known  as  kitchen-middens  and  open- 
air  workshops  or  accumulations  of  flint  chips.  The  heap  is  distin- 
guished from  the  mound  by  the  fact  that  the  former  is  a  mere  accumu- 
lation of  rubbish,  while  the  latter  is  constructed  with  a  specific  design 
in  view. 

HOUSE  SITES  AND  HUT  RINGS. 

The  works  to  which  the  latter  of  these  names  is  applied  are  usually 
small  rings  or  circles  of  earth  from  15  to  50  feet  in  diameter,  the  inclosed 
area  being  more  or  less  depressed.  This  name  is  given  them  because 
it  is  now  conceded  that  they  are  the  remains  of  circular  houses  or  wig- 
wams. In  Arkansas  and  some  other  southern  sections  these  rings  ap- 
pear to  be  replaced  by  low,  flattened,  mostly  circular  mounds  in  which 
are  found  the  indications  or  remains  of  houses  which  inmost  cases  appear 
to  have  been  consumed  by  fire.  To  these  and  other  similar  remains, 
though  not  covered  by  mounds,  the  name   house  sites"  has  been  applied. 

CAIRNS. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  effigies  and  the  accumulations  of 
flint  chips  the  only  stone  mounds  found  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains  are  of  the  conical  type.  The  term  cairn"  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  smaller  and  more  regular  ones,  though  ''mound" 
is  the  word  usually  employed  in  this  country  in  referring  to  them. 

INCLOSURES,  WALLS,  ETC. 

The  works  included  in  this  class  are  inclosures,  usually  formed  by  a 
more  or  less  complete  surrounding  wall  of  earth  or  stone;  lines  of  walls, 
sometimes  single,  sometimes  in  i)airs  forming  parallels ;  embankments, 
and  other  mural  works. 
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INCLOSURES. 

lu  this  class  are  included  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  inter- 
esting ancient  monuments  of  our  country.  In  form  they  are  circular, 
square,  oblong,  oval,  octagonal,  or  irregular.  Those  which  approach 
regularity  in  figure  and  symmetry  in  their  parts  are  either  circular, 
square,  or  octagonal,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  are  found  in  Ohio  and 
in  the  immediately  adjoinining  sections  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and 
in  West  Virginia. 

Of  the  irregular  in  form  there  are  several  types;  some,  especially 
those  located  on  level  ground  where  the  space  is  ample,  are  irregularly 
circular  and  in  most  cases  are  flanked  by  a  ditch.  This  form  is  common 
in  the  region  bordering  the  northern  lakes ;  others,  often  of  stone  or 
stone  and  earth  combined,  are  found  on  elevated  points,  the  figure 
being  determined  by  the  boundaries  or  character  of  the  area  inclosed. 
Inclosures  of  this  type  are  frequently  incomplete,  a  steep  bluff,  river, 
or  lake  shore  forming  one  or  two  of  the  sides. 

In  this  class  are  included  a  few  works  where  there  is  in  reality  no 
wall,  a  ditch  or  line  of  picket  holes  alone  marking  the  boundary. 

WALLS  AND  EMBANKMENTS. 

Double  or  i)arallel  lines  of  walls  are  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  connected 
with  other  works.  Single  lines  of  wall  are  mostly  those  of  earth  or  stone 
built  across  the  neck  of  some  projecting  bluff  or  promontory  or  across 
some  peninsula  formed  by  the  bend  of  a  river  or  curve  in  a  lake  shore. 
These  are  evidently  works  thrown  up  for  defensive  purposes,  often  to 
protect  a  temi)orary  or  permanent  village. 

EXCAVATIONS. 

This  term  is  usually  applied  to  those  basin-shaped  or  irregular,  arti- 
ficial depressions  often  observed  in  connection  with  the  more  extensive 
groups.  It  is  apparent  in  many  cases  that  they  have  been  dug  with  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  obtain  dirt  with  which  to  build  a  mound 
or  construct  a  wall.  But  in  other  cases  they  have  evidently  been  made 
for  some  specific  purpose. 

CANALS  AND  DITCHES. 

Indications  of  what  may  be  properly  designated  as  ancient  canals" 
have  been  discovered  at  a  few  points,  mostly  in  the  south. 

Ditches  are  seldom  found  except  in  connection  with  inclosures  or  de- 
fensive works.  Yet,  a  few  instances  occur  where  they  seem  to  replace 
the  walls  of  inclosures,  one  of  the  most  important  groups  of  the  South 
being  thus  surrounded. 

PITS  AND  CACHES. 

Pits  as  a  matter  of  course  are  excavations  and  in  a  strictly  system- 
atic arrangement  should  be  placed  under  that  head,  nevertheless  r.s  the 
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present  object  is  to  indicate  the  various  works  by  the  terms  which  have 
come  into  use  in  this  country,  they  are  given  separately.  They  are  fun- 
nel-shaped or  deep,  cup-shaped  excavations,  the  depth  being  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  than  the  ordinary  basin- shaped  excavations. 
Those  works,  to  which  the  term  is  applied,  appear  to  be  of  two  classes : 
First,  the  holes  or  pits  made  in  digging  for  flint,  which  are  usually 
known  locally  as  "Indian  diggings,"  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
are  irregular  as  to  form  and  size;  second,  the  regularly  formed  i)its  of 
but  a  few  feet  in  diameter  and  depth,  and  used  chiefly  as  places  for 
secreting  food  and  other  articles,  and  hence  often  called  "caches." 

GRAVES  AND  CEMETERIES. 

The  ancient  graves  of  the  area  under  consideration  in  this  report  are 
of  various  types,  nevertheless  there  are  one  or  two  of  these  which  form 
such  important  factors  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  origin  and 
builders  of  our  ancient  monuments  that  it  is  proper  they  should  be 
mentioned  here. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  most  important  types  is  the  "  box-shaped 
stone  grave"  or  cist.  This  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  box,  constructed 
of  unhewn  stone  slabs.  Graves  of  this  kind  are  found  isolated,  in 
groups  forming  cemeteries  and  also  in  mounds. 

Stone  graves  of  other  forms  occur  usually  in  mounds,  but  as  these 
will  be  noticed  hereafter  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here. 

The  term  "cemetery"  is,  of  course,  used  in  its  ordinary  sense. 

GARDEN  BEDS. 

These  are  certain  surface  indications,  found  chiefly  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  limited  areas  covered 
were  formerly  under  cultivation.  These  indications  are  generally  low, 
parallel  ridges,  as  though  made  in  planting  corn  in  drills.  They  aver- 
age about  4  feet  in  width,  and  the  depth  of  the  space  between  them  a 
few  (6  to  8)  inches.    They  are  generally  arranged  in  beds  or  plats. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

Fire  beds  or  hearths  are  nothing  more  than  the  indications  of  local 
fires,  found  in  mounds  and  in  the  ground.  Camp-sites  are  usually  indi- 
cated by  marks  of  fire  and  other  signs  of  temiiorary  camps  found  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Ancient  trails  are  sufticiently  indicated  by  the  name. 

Surface  figures  are  outline  figures  of  the  human  or  animal  form  or  of 
some  object  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  pebbles  or  bones. 

Cave  deposits  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  name. 

So  far  as  ascertained  the  ancient  mines  of  this  country  were  limited 
to  those  of  copper,  flint,  and  other  stone  and  mica. 
12  ETH  3 
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MANITOBA  AND  THE  DAKOTAS. 

Within  the  area  embraced  by  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the  two 
states  of  Dakota  five  distinct  types  of  ^prehistoric  works  have  been 
observed.  First,  the  mounds  of  the  Red  river  valley,  extending  from 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  down  to  Selkirk,  Manitoba.  Secondly,  the 
mounds  along  the  Souris  river  in  Manitoba  and  North  Dakota,  and  in 
BensoD,  Ramsey,  and  Walsh  counties.  North  Dakota.  Thirdly,  the 
mounds  along  the  Big  Sioux  river  in  southeast  Dakota  and  Iowa  asso- 
ciated with  bowlder  circles.  Fourthly,  the  bowlder  circles  found  upon 
the  highest  lands  of  the  Missouri  and  James  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, associated  with  bowlder  outlines  of  animals.  Fifthly,  the  house 
sites  in  the  form  of  basin-shaped  depressions  found  along  the  Missouri 
river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  to  10  miles  north  of  Bismarck. 

Of  the  first  class,  namely,  the  mounds  bordering  the  Red  river  of 
the  North,  there  are  but  few,  scarcely  more  than  twenty  now  visible. 
Those  visited  by  the  Bureau  agent  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, North  Dakota,  St.  Andrews,  and  East  Selkirk,  Manitoba.  All  had 
been  explored.  They  occur  singly  rather  than  in  groups.  The  soil  of 
which  they  are  composed  appears  to  be  that  of  the  surrounding  land. 
They  are  conical  in  form,  and  none  at  x)resent  exceed  nine  feet  in  diam- 
eter, though  originally,  before  they  were  cultivated  and  excavated,  they 
were  doubtless  higher.    Human  burials  were  found  in  all. 

SOURIS  RIVER  MOUNDS. 

Along  the  Souris  river,  in  southwestern  Manitoba  and  south  of  the 
junction  of  the  South  Antler,  numerous  mounds  were  discovered.  They 
extend  over  an  extensive  area  up  the  river,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  may  be  found  following  the  stream  across  the  border  into  Dakota. 

^^^^^\Hlllll((lllfll(illll((llH|llllli^ 

Fig.  1. — Elongate  mound,  Souris  river,  Manitoba. 

They  occur  in  large  groui)S,  are  conical  in  form,  and  range  from  1  to  5 
feet  in  height  and  from  30  to  40  feet  in  diameter.  In  their  midst  were 
seen  the  two  forms  of  elongate  mcmnds,  one  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the 
other  the  ordinary  oblong  form.  As  the  discovery  of  these  mounds  was 
incidental,  and  our  assistant  carried  no  instruments  upon  tlie  trip,  no 
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survey  of  any  of  the  groups  could  be  made.  The  elongate  mounds  or 
embankments  range  from  1  to  2 J  feet  high  and  from  100  to  300  feet 
long.  In  the  form  showing  expansions  or  mounds  at  the  ends,  no  per- 
ceptible difference  was  noticed  between  the  height  of  the  mounds  at 
the  ends  and  the  bank  between  them.  They  are  composed  of  gravelly 
soil  and  in  size  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  low  and  broad.  Seven  of  these 
peculiar  mounds  were  noticed  just  south  of  the  junction  of  the  South 
Antler,  within  1  mile  of  Sourisford  post-office.  Two  or  more  of  this 
form  sometimes  occur  either  in  an  imbricated  position  or  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  as  in  Fig.  2.  Their  positions  and  appearance 
are  such  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  they  were  used  for  defense. 


Some  are  situated  along  the  brink  of  the  precipitous  river  bluff",  while 
others  lie  farther  inward  upon  the  prairie  level.  The  mounds  or  expan- 
sions at  the  extremities  of  one  were  dug  into  but  without  any  result. 

Mounds  of  this  character  were  also  seen  down  the  Souris  river  across 
the  South  Antler.  Large  numbers  of  them  lie  between  that  stream 
and  the  junction  of  the  Korth  Antler,  IJ  miles  distant.  They  range 
from  2  to  8  feet  in  height.  The  larger  ones  had  been  explored  by  set- 
tlers. One,  5  feet  high,  situated  near  the  left  bluff' of  the  South  Antler, 
was  composed  throughout  of  the  gravelly  prairie  soil,  intermingled  con- 
siderably with  buffalo  bones.  The  bones  of  four  skeletons  were  found 
in  a  confused  condition  in  a  x>it  dug  in  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
A  catlinite  iiipe  of  the  tubular  variety,  curving  towards,  the  base,  and 
many  pieces  of  broken  pottery  were  found  with  them.  These  pottery 
fragments  are  ornamented  with  straight  incisions,  and  are  composed 
of  a,  mixture  of  clay  tempered  with  tine  sand  or  pulverized  granite. 

In  another,  8  feet  high,  composed,  like  the  last,  of  the  gravelly  prairie 
soil,  the  bodies  or  bones  of  five  skeletons  were  found  buried  beneath 
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Fig.  2. — Elongate  mounds,  Souris  riv(!r,  Manitoba. 
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tlie  original  surface.  They  appeared  to  have  been  originally  placed  in 
a  sitting  posture  in  a  circle  facing  one  another.  The  bones  bore  no 
signs  of  decay.  The  decayed  remains  of  timbers  were  found  just  above 
them.  Five  catlinite  x)ipes  of  the  tubular  variety,  a  polished  sandstone 
tablet  engraved  on  one  side  with  the  rude  figure  of  a  turtle,  and  two 
small  clay  cups  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  finger  bowl,  accomi)anied 
the  skeletons.  The  i^ottery  has  an  incised  si)iral  ornamentation  extend- 
ing all  around  the  bowl  and  a  corrugated  rim.  The  composition  is  a 
mixture  of  clay  with  fine  sand  or  pulverized  granite.  Quite  a  fresh 
l)iece  of  bark,  apparently  bearing  the  marks  of  a  steel  knife  along 
one  edge,  was  also  found  accompanying  these  remains. 

In  front  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Amos  Snyder  and  near  the  junction 
of  the  E^orth  Antler  with  the  Souris  there  is  a  mound  3J  feet  high. 
This,  not  having  been  previously  disturbed,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Eey- 
nolds.  He  found  the  mound  composed  throughout  of  the  uj^iDermost 
prairie  soil,  very  compact  and  hard,  and  the  remains  of  a  single  skele- 
ton on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  bones,  which  were 
extremely  well  j)reserved,  were  disarticulated  and  x)iled  together,  as 
though  interred  after  having  been  denuded  of  the  flesh,  and  the  cranium 
placed  on  top.  Fragments  of  buffalo  bones  and  i)ottery,  similar  in  type 
to  that  above  described,  except  that  some  of  it  was  ornamented  with 
straight  i^arallel  incisions,  were  found  mingled  among  the  earth.  Also, 
three  fine  specimens  of  arrow  heads  of  a  light  grayish  flint  and  a  por- 
tion of  some  polished  implement  of  bone,  ornamented  with  straight 
incised  lines  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  with  a  shari)  steel 
knife. 

Another  mound,  4  feet  high,  about  50  rods  westward  from  the  last, 
was  opened  the  same  day.  A  trench  3  feet  wide  was  cut  through  it  to 
the  original  surface,  but  no  burial  remains  were  found.  Many  broken 
buft'alo  bones,  and  pieces  of  pottery  similar  in  description  to  those 
found  in  the  other  mounds,  were  intermingled  in  the  earth  throughout. 
A  cross  trench  was  abandoned  for  lack  of  time. 

Other  mounds  similar  to  these  in  appearance  were  seen  on  the  oppo- 
site or  right  bank  of  the  Souris  river  on  the  Eumball  farm,  3  miles 
from  Sourisford  post-office.  One  situated  near  the  dwelling  is  3  feet 
high  and  30  feet  in  diameter.  It  appeared  to  be  composed,  like  those 
just  described,  of  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  land.  Not  far  from  the 
dwelling  were  also  four  oblong  mounds,  similar  in  form  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  One  of  them  measured  225  feet  long  and  24  feet  broad. 
Their  height  is  scarcely  more  than  1  foot  above  the  surrounding  level. 

While  at  Grand  Forks,  J^orth  Dakota,  it  was  learned  from  Prof. 
Henry  Montgomery  that  elongate,  conical,  and  connected  mounds, 
resembling  these  in  character,  and  containing  specimens  of  the  types 
found  in  the  mounds  of  this  region,  exist  in  Benson,  Ramsey,  and  Walsh 
counties.  North  Dakota. 
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SIOUX  RIVER  MOUNDS. 

Along  the  Big  Sioux  river,  within  10  miles  south  of  Sioux  Falls,  and 
principally  where  the  river  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Minne- 
haha county,  South  Dakota,  and  Lyon  county,  Iowa,  there  are  said  to 
be  about  275  mounds.  Many  of  these  our  assistant  visited.  They 
were  found  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  clusters  or  groups 
upon  the  highest  points  of  the  river  hills,  or  upon  the  broad  terraces 
of  the  valleys.  One  of  the  groups  visited  demands  special  attention. 
It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Lyon  county,  Iowa, 
and  comi^rises  about  50  mounds  of  the  simple  conical  type,  averaging 
about  4  feet  in  height.  In  the  midst  of  the  mounds,  at  times  touching 
the  skirt  of  them,  are  seen  stone  rings,  circular  and  oblong,  made  with 
the  granite  bowlders  of  the  i)rairie.  It  is  evident  that  these  mark  the 
site  of  an  old  village,  the  circles  and  oblong  outlines  indicating  the 
positions  of  the  lodges,  the  skin  coverings  of  which  were  held  down 
by  stones.  With  probably  one  or  two  exceptions  every  circle  or  oblong- 
form  presents  a  break,  namely,  a  place  about  3  or  4  feet  wide  where  the 
continuity  of  the  figure  is  broken  by  the  absence  of  stones.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  entrance,  and  in  most  instances  it  is  at  the 
southeast,  or  the  point  most  protected  from  the  cold  northwest  winds. 
They  average  about  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  number  of  lodges  consti- 
tuting the  original  village  could  not  be  counted,  since  about  half  of  the 
group  lies  in  a  field,  the  original  i^rairie  sod  of  which  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  j)low  of  the  settler  and  the  stones  utilized  by  him  upon  his  farm. 
In  the  undisturbed  portion  they  outnumber  the  mounds  about  three  to 
one.  The  mounds  are  so  intermingled  with  the  stone  figures  as  to  show 
that  the  two  were  constructed  by  the  same  people.  In  some  instances, 
where  the  stone  circles  nearly  touch  the  skirt  of  a  mound,  the  wash 
from  the  latter  has  covered  the  stones  upon  that  side  while  those  on 
the  other  side  are  fully  exposed.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  mounds 
had  been  constructed  after  the  circles  or  lodges  had  been  placed.  These 
boulders  are,  as  a  rule,  half  imbedded  in  the  prairie  sod,  but  this  fact 
does  not  neqessarily  imply  great  antiquity.  Investigations  had  been 
made  among  these  mounds  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pettigrew,  of  Sioux  Falls,  but 
the  result  did  not  indicate  that  they  were  used  for  burial. 

About  half  a  mile  up  the  vallej",  on  the  same  river  terrace,  there  is 
another  large  village  site  consisting  of  mounds  and  circles  similar  in  all 
respects  to  those  just  described.  Each  of  these  groups,  is  upon  a  most 
beautiful  and  expansive  terrace  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  permanent  vil- 
lage. Groujis  of  mounds,  fewer  in  number  and  smaller  in  size,  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  vicinity  upon  the  most  commanding  points  of  the  river 
heights,  and  in  these  human  interments  have  been  discovered.  These 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  burial  places  of  this  people. 

Al)out  100  rods  to  the  south  of  the  village  remains  above  described 
there  is  an  irregular  earthen  inclosure  somewhat  octagonal  in  outline, 
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formed  by  throwing  up  the  dirt  from  the  inside.  At  one  ])omt  it  inter- 
sects a  iow  mound,  seated  upon  the  original  surface,  in  which  the  owner 
of  the  land  discovered  a  skeleton.  The  inclosure  embraces  about  10 
acres,  but  no  survey  could  be  made  at  the  time  it  was  visited  on  account 
of  the  high  corn  crop  that  covered  it.  The  groux)  of  mounds  and  stone 
circles  above  described  has  been  accurately  surveyed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pet- 
tigrew,  of  Sioux  Falls. 

BOWLDER  CIRCLES. 

In  addition  to  the  bowlder  circles  above  described  there  are  some  of 
another  class,  which,  from  all  accounts,  ax^pear  to  be  quite  common 
throughout  the  Dakota  country.  They  differ  from  the  others  in  that 
they  are  unaccomi)anied  by  mounds,  and  average  as  a  rule  only 
17  feet  in  diameter.  The  bowlders  are  much  smaller  and  are  scat- 
tered about  irregularly  instead  of  approximating  a  perfect  circle  like 
the  others.  They  are,  however,  like  these,  half  imbedded  in  the  soil. 
Formerly  they  were  doubtless  much  more  common,  but  now  they  are 
found  xmncipally,  if  not  altogether,  upon  the  highest  ridges  or  buttes 
overlooking  the  valleys.  Those  visited  by  the  Bureau  agent  were  sit- 
uated on  Medicine  Butte,  near  Blunt,  South  Dakota,  and  Snake  Butte, 
6  miles  up  the  Missouri  river  from  Pierre,  South  Dakota.  They  occuj^y 
the  most  commanding  points  of  the  buttes.  In  fact  their  locations  are 
the  very  best  in  all  those  regions  for  grand,  extensive  views.  No  relics 
of  any  description  are  found  about  them,  and  everything  seems  toi)oint 
to  temx>orary  occupation  only.  Their  positions  and  character  indicate 
that  they  are  the  sites  of  old  teepees,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  all  the  old  Indians  and  "  squaw  men  "  who  were  questioned 
as  to  their  origin.  In  former  times,  they  say,  bowlders  were  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  Indians  held  down  the  skins  of  their  lodges,  and 
even  now  it  is  resorted  to  in  some  of  their  temporary  camps.  Each  of 
these  groups  of  stone  circles  is  accompanied  by  the  outline  figure  of  an 
animal,  made  with  such  small  bowlders  as  are  available  upon  the  site, 
and  similar  to  those  comj^osing  the  circles  about  them.  Like  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  half  embedded  in  the  ground.  The  figure  accompanying 
the  group  upon  Medicine  Butte  is  a  snake  outlined  with  two  rows  of 
bowlders.  These  boulders  vary  in  size,  those  of  the  body  being  larger 
than  those  of  the  tail,  and  that  forming  the  nose  or  mouth  larger  than 
those  forming  the  head.  The  curvature  of  tlie  body,  the  head,  and  the 
eyes  are  all  well  defined.  A  sketch  of  this  snake  figure  is  given  with 
others  of  the  same  type  by  Mr.  T.  II.  Lewis  in  the  American  Anthro- 
pologist, vol.  9.  His  description  is  full  and  accurate.  The  figure  ac 
company ing  the  grouj)  on  Snake  butte  above  Pierre  is  that  of  a  turtle, 
the  figure  of  which,  with  dimensions  as  ascertained  by  our  assistant,  is 
given  herewith  (Fig.  3).  It  is  15  feet  in  length,  and  7  feet  across  tlie 
body,  and  is  comi)Osed  of  S3  stones  varying  somewhat  in  size,  tliough 
not  as  much  so  as  those  forming  the  snake  above  described.    A  num- 
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ber  of  smaller  stones,  as  seen  in  tlie  fi^aire,  ran  from  the  neck  through 
the  body,  Avhich  i)robably  was  intended  to  represent  the  life  line,"  thus 
giving  the  figure  a  mythical  significance.  This  effigy  lay  in  a  direction 
8.  380  E.  and  was  situated  not  far  from  the  bluff  of  the  Missouri  river, 
to  which  it  lay  i)arallel.    Tei)ee  remains,  or  stone  circles,  are  to  be 


Fig.  3. — Turtle  figure,  Hughes  county,  South  Dakota. 


seen  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  and  on  the  other  side,  to  the 
east,  commencing  about  150  feet  to  the  south,  is  a  long  line  of  bowlders 
of  similar  description,  which  extend  nortlierly  fully  200  rods.  In  some 
places  these  stones  are  comi^act  and  set  closely  together,  but  towards 
each  end  they  thin  out  by  becoming  farther  and  farther  apart.  At  the 
north  end  this  line  terminates  in  a  small  heap  of  stones.  This  was 
torn  down,  and  the  earth  beneath  dug  into,  but  without  result.  There 
are  about  35  stone  circles  in  this  group,  and  the  turtle  figure  lies  in 
the  midst  of  them,  as  does  also  the  line  of  bowlders  just  described. 
They  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  it  to  a  certain  distance.  Some  are  also 
to  be  seen  ujxm  the  high  crest  of  the  butte.  These  circles  are  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  those  seen  on  Medicine  butte,  but  the  stones  did 
not  seem  to  be  so  deeply  buried,  in  fact,  they  were  as  nuich  above  the 
surface  as  could  be  exjDected.    Ashes  were  found  upon  digging  in  the 
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center  of  one  of  the  circles,  though  no  sucli  traces  were  seen  in  others 
that  were  examined  here  and  upon  Medicine  Butte.  The  animal  fig- 
ures on  each  of  these  sites  are  poorly  situated,  and  in  each  case  there 
are  circles  that  almost  touch  them.  Indeed,  their  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  is  such  as  to  make  them  seem  incidental  to  the  prior 
location  of  the  tepees.  If  they  were  intended  as  objects  of  veneration 
and  worship,  as  has  been  conjectured,  there  are  sites  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  each  better  adapted  for  such  purx^oses — sites  where  the 
archeologist  more  naturally  expects  to  find  them. 

HUT  RINGS. 

Many  old  village  sites,  resembling  each  other  in  every  respect,  are  to 
be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  Missouri  river  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mobrara  to  about  10  miles  above  Bismarck.  Unlike  the  house  sites  of 
this  type  in  southeast  Missouri  and  Illinois  no  mounds  accompany  them, 
though  kitchen-middens,  resembling  mounds,  are  seen  among  those 
farther  up  the  river.  Two  of  these  village  sites  were  examined  by  the 
agent  of  this  Bureau  near  the  town  of  Pierre,  South  Dakota.  They 
occupied  the  second  terrace  of  the  river  and  were  indicated  by  numerous 
basin-shaped  depressions,  sometimes,  especially  in  the  larger  cases, 
with  a  distinct  rim  or  bank  around  the  edge.  They  are,  at  present, 
from  1  to  2  feet  deep  and  75  feet  in  diameter.  Occasionally  one  is  seen 
fully  4  feet  deep  and  75  feet  in  diameter.  In  some  instances  the  en 
trance  was  indicated  by  a  graded  depression  leading  outward.  At 
least  fifty  such  hut  rings  were  counted  on  each  of  these  sites.  It  was 
ai)parent,  however,  that  originally  there  were  many  more,  for  many  had 
disappeared  before  the  encroachments  of  the  town.  Numerous  signs  of 
former  occupation  abound,  and  refuse  heaps  are  seen  about  almost 
every  depression.  Some  of  these  refuse  heaps  were  examined  and 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  river  loess,  and  to  contain  invariably  much 
fragmentary  pottery,  discarded  stone  implements,  and  the  broken  bones 
of  the  buffalo  and  other  food  animals.  Indications  of  fire  were  dis- 
covered in  the  center  of  the  depressions  or  house  sites.  The  ornamen- 
tation of  the  x>ottery  is,  as  a  rule,  similar  to  that  of  the  Mandans,  excei)t 
that  it  appears  to  be  a  trifle  ruder.  The  characteristic  incised  lines  of 
the  Mandan  i^ottery  are  constantly  met  with.  The  tempering  material 
employed  is  also  the  same,  it  being  a  fine  silicious  sand.  Quite  a  large 
group  of  these  remains  is  to  be  seen  farther  down  the  river  at  the  mouth 
of  Chappelle  creek,  accompanied  by  the  remains  of  an  earthen  inclosure. 
It  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  the  creek  near  its  junction 
with  the  river.  A  distinct  outside  ditch  was  apparent  on  the  side  un- 
protected by  the  bank.  It  had  a  single  entrance  way  and  the  interior 
was  well  filled  uj)  with  house  sites  of  the  above  description.  The  num- 
ber of  these  depressions  within  and  without  the  fort  indicate  a  much 
larger  x)opulMti()n  than  is  known  of  any  of  the  villages  of  the  Missouri 
when  first  visited  by  whites.    Another  very  large  group,  simihir  to  these 
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in  every  respect,  is,  according  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Gollester,  of  liedfleld,  South 
Dakota,  to  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moreau  river.  These  are  doubt- 
less the  remains  of  the  Arikara  village  that  was  visited  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  their  passage  up  the  Missouri  in  1802.  The  houses  of  the 
Arikaras  were  described  by  these  explorers  as  circular  dome-like  struc- 
tures, the  floor  of  which  was  about  3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding land.  But  in  house-building,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
and  other  things,  the  customs  of  the  Arikaras,  though  somewhat  ruder, 
resembled  those  of  the  Mandans,  and  the  similar  remains  farther  up  the 
river  may  therefore  be  due  to  that  i)eople.  Some  are  probably  the  re- 
mains of  the  Mandan  villages  described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1802, 
and  by  Catlin  in  1833. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  only  explorations  made  in  this  state  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau 
were  at  and  about  the  noted  Pii^estone  quarry  in  Pipestone  county  and 
in  the  extreme  southeastern  county. 

PIPESTONE  COUNTY. 

The  only  group  known  in  this  county  is  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sacred  Pipestone  quarry. 

A  sketch  and  description  of  the  locality  as  it  formerly  appeared,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  Indian  traditions  relating  to  it,  may  be 
found  in  Catlin's  "  North  American  Indians."^  These  works  consist  of 
low  mounds  and  an  irregular  inclosure  in  the  vicinity  of  Pipestone. 

One  of  these  mounds,  which  for  convenience  is  designated  No.  1,  is 
of  the  usual  low  conical  form,  28  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  An 
exx)h)ration  revealed  nothing  but  the  dark,  adhesive  soil  of  which  it 
was  chiefly  composed,  and  stone  fragments,  a  few  of  which  were  catlin- 
ite,  bearing  traces  of  tool  marks.  No  bones,  ashes,  or  charcoal  were 
observed.    Possibly  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  refuse  heap. 

No.  2  is  the  mound  represented  in  Catlin's  sketch  ^  of  which  he  gives 
the  history,  and  which,  according  to  his  statement,  was  built  two  years 
before  his  visit,  probably  in  1836  or  1837.  He  does  not  give  the  diam- 
eter, but  estimates  the  height  at  10  feet.  Nicollet  saw  and  noted  it  in 
1838.  Col.  Norris  noticed  it  in  1857,  when,  although  apparently  undis- 
turbed, it  was  but  little  over  6  feet  in  height.  When  he  saw  it  again 
in  1877  it  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  o^^ened,  and  he  then  learned 
that  a  cranium  and  some  of  the  weapons  and  trinkets  deposited  with 
the  Indians  buried  had  been  unearthed  and  carried  ofT.  He  found  a 
perforated  bear's  claw  and  some  glass  beads  among  the  angular  frag- 
ments of  rock  lying  in  the  excavation.  Making  a  thorough  excavation 
when  he  visited  it  in  1882  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau,  he  found  near  the 
center  some  decayed  fragments  of  wood,  one  of  them  apparently  the 
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short,  thick,  perforated  stock  or  handle  of  an  Indian  whip.  With  the 
dirt  of  the  monnd  were  mingled  many  fragments  of  stone. 

Ko.  3,  composed  of  earth  and  angular  fragments  of  stone,  was  prob- 
ably a  refuse  heap  from  the  diggings. 

Nos.  4  and  5,  similar  to  'No.  3. 

No.  6  is  a  conical  tumulus  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  about  a  hundred 
yards  above  the  falls,  and  is  6  feet  high.  Projecting  through  the  sod 
was  a  stone  slab  2  feet  long,  nearly  as  wide,  and  9  inches  thick,  stand- 
ing nearly  i^erpendicular  in  the  center  j  beneath  it,  lying  flat,  was 
another  of  similar  form  and  size.  Beneath  the  latter  was  a  pile  of 
broken  stones,  mostly  of  smaller  sizes,  among  which  were  pieces  of 
pipestone,  badly  decayed  fragments  of  human  and  coyote  bones,  but  no 
entire  skeleton.  In  this  were  found  charcoal  and  ashes,  the  only 
instance  of  their  presence  in  any  of  the  mounds  at  this  place.  They 
were  underneath  the  pile  of  stones.  A  small  stone  drill  was  found 
with  them. 

No.  7,  which  is  nearer  the  cliff  than  No.  6,  is  about  30  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  4  feet  high.    It  was  but  little  else  than  a  pile  of  angular  stones. 

No.  8  is  simply  a  bastion-like  enlargement  of  the  large  circular 
earthwork  at  one  of  its  numerous  angles  (see  No.  8,  Fig.  4),  about  4 
feet  high.  ITothing  was  found  in  it,  not  even  the  angular  stones  so 
common  in  the  other  mounds. 

No.  9  is  a  circular  mound  inside  the  earthwork,  20  feet  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  high.  In  this  was  found  a  single  skeleton  lying  at  full 
length  upon  the  right  side,  head  north,  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  was  covered  with  a  layer  or  pile  of  stones  about  2  feet 
thick,  and  was  so  much  decayed  that  the  bones  and  even  the  teeth 
crumbled  to  dust  Avhen  exposed  to  the  air.  No  imj)lements  or  orna- 
ments were  found  with  it  except  a  flint  lance  head,  some  arrow  i^oints, 
and  two  or  three  rude  scrapers  which  were  near  the  breast. 

No.  10  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  west  horn  of  one  of  the  circu- 
lar works  lying  east  of  the  large  inciosure,  of  which  more  particular 
mention  is  made  hereafter.  Its  diameter  was  found  to  be  20  feet; 
height,  3  feet,    ^^"othing  of  interest  was  found  in  it. 

CIRCULAR  AND  CRESCENT  EARTHWORKS. 

These  interesting  works  are  situated  about  2  miles  a  little  north  of 
east  from  the  quarry ;  a  plan  of  them  is  given  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  Catlin  saw  these  works,  although  they  are  situated  near  the 
great  war  trail  from  Flandreau  and  the  i)ipestone  quarry  to  the  Minne- 
sota (formerly  St.  Peters)  river.  iTicollet,  however,  noted  them  in 
1838,  and  makes  special  mention  of  two  circular  inclosnres,  or  camps," 
as  he  calls  them,  estimating  the  circumference  of  on(^  at  2,000  feet.^ 

The  shape  of  this  inciosure,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  complete 
one  in  the  locality  is  shown  at  a.    The  circumference,  according  to 
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Col.  Morris's  measurement,  is  2,380  feet,  the  wall  varying  in  height  from 
a  few  inches  to  4  feet.  It  has  two  well-marked  and  distinct  openings, 
or  gateways,  one  at  the  north,  the  other  at  the  southeast,  besides 
smaller  and  less  evident  ones.  In  the  southern  half  is  mound  No.  9, 
hereto! ore  mentioned. 

The  crescent-shai)ed  embankments,  which  are  roughly  sketched  in 
the  figure,  are  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  large  inclosure.  They  are 
simply  earth  embankments  of  slight  elevation  and  are  possibly  parts  of 
unfinished  works. 


Fig.  4. — Inclosures  and  mounds,  Pipestone  county,  Minnesota. 


Mcollet's  statement  in  regard  to  the  works  is  as  follows : 

After  having  reconnoitered  distinct  marks  of  a  buffalo  path,  we  unexpectedly  fell 
upon  a  circular  breastwork  of  about  2,000  feet  in  circumference  and  sufiticiently  ele- 
vated to  protect  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  defending  themselves  within.  The 
principal  entrance  is  still  marked  by  the  places  where  the  chiefs  or  principal  person- 
ages of  the  nation  had  their  lodges,  the  situation  of  these  always  indicating  not 
only  the  main  access  to  the  camp  but  also  the  direction  whence  the  enemy  was 
advancing. 

Two  miles  further  on,  accordingly,  we  met  with  another  camp  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. As  the  sj^stem  of  defense  was  on  neither  side  more  complicated  than  just 
described,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  been  erected  during  a  long  talk  the  result  of 
which  might  lead  to  a  war;  whilst  the  small  number  of  tumuli  that  are  found 
within  the  breastwork  would  seem  to  imply  that  both  parties  remained  in  presence 
for  some  time,  though  there  was  no  important  l)attle  fought. 

The  Sioux  have  lost  the  reminiscences  of  these  camps,  and  merely  conjecture  that 
they  were  occupied  during  the  settlement  of  difficulties  between  the  Tetons  and 
Yanktons. 

Col.  ^^orris  thinks  he  saw  in  1842  the  second  inclosure  mentioned  by 
!Nicollet,  but  did  not  find  it  in  1882. 
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HOUSTON  COUNTY. 

The  extreme  southeast  corner  of  this  county,  which  is  also  the  south- 
east point  of  the  State,  is  just  nortli  of  the  town  of  ^^ew  Albin,  Iowa, 
at  the  confluence  of  Winnebago  creek  with  the  Mississippi  river. 
About  1  mile  north  of  this  point,  upon  the  summit  of  a  cliff  rising 
vertically  400  or  500  feet  from  the  eastern  or  Mississippi  valley  side, 
and  barely  accessible  for  a  pedestrian  up  the  steep  and  somewhat  rocky 
slopes  on  the  south,  west,  and  north  sides,  three  mounds  were  found 
and  excavated,  with  the  following  results: 

No.  1,  about  30  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high,  of  the  usual  conical 
form,  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  had  already  been  opened  sufficiently  to 
remove  therefrom  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  warrior,  together  with  his 
gun,  hatchet,  etc.  The  excavation  which  had  been  made  was  still 
partly  open,  and  extending  downward  only  about  half  the  depth  of  the 
mound.  Digging  down  about  a  foot  farther  into  the  hard,  light-col 
ored  earth,  apparently  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ashes,  a  stone  slab  was 
encountered  something  over  2  feet  long,  something  less  in  width,  and  5 
inches  thick,  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  as  that  found  in  the  cliff. 
This  was  lying  flat  upon  others  of  various  sizes,  Avhich  were  placed 
edgewise,  so  as  to  form  an  oblong  cist  or  coffin,  but  so  small  that  its 
contents,  the  decayed  bones  of  an  adult,  were  nearly  in  a  heap,  as 
though  the  skeleton  had  been  folded  and  deiiosited  after  the  flesh  was 
removed.   No  implements  or  other  vestiges  of  art  were  found. 


Fig.  5. — Mound  vaiilt,  Houston  county,  Minnesota. 


No.  2.  This  interesting  mound,  situated  about  50  feet  south  and 
somewhat  down  the  slope  from  No.  1,  is  circular,  about  25  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  6  feet  high.  An  excavation  had  been  made  in  the  top  to  the 
covering  or  top  slabs  of  a  stone  vault  or  chamber  which  further  explo- 
ration showed  the  mound  to  contain.  The  form  of  this  vault  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  It  was  about  6  feet  in  diameter  thronghout,  and  before  it 
was  disturbed  probably  reached  nearly  or  quite  to  the  top  of  the 
mound.  Some  of  the  top  rocks  had  been  thrown  down,  and,  with  some 
small  human  bones,  were  lying  on  the  slope  of  the  mound.  The  floor 
of  the  inner  area  was  filled  to  the  depth  of  about  2  feet  with  charcoal, 
ashes,  and  split  bones  of  animals,  among  which  were  found  two  roughly 
chipped  scrapers  or  skinners.  This  accumulation  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  those  who  made  the  first  partial  opening  above,  and  who,  as 
was  learned,  had  unearthed  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  child,  with  some 
modern  beads  and  other  trinkets. 
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No.  3  is  situated  about  100  feet  uortli  bat  much  below  No.  1,  and  is 
about  20  feet  iu  diameter  and  4  feet  high.  Nothing"  whatever  of  inter- 
est was  found  in  it. 

Nothing  was  observed  in  rehition  to  these  works  differing  from  the 
usual  conical  mounds  found  in  this  region  except  the  peculiar  com- 
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Fig.  6. — Mound  group  near  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

manding  i)osition  they  occupy  and  the  walled  structure  in  No.  2.  Of 
the  numerous  bluffs  in  this  region  no  other  affords  such  a  clear  and 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  as  this.  An  unobstructed 
view  of  the  Mississippi  for  a  considerable  distance  above  and  below, 
also  up  the  Little  Iowa,  Winnebago,  and  other  streams,  is  here  ob- 
tained. From  this  position  can  be  seen  the  mouth  of  lioot  river  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  east  the  deep-gorged  Badaxe,  and  the  last  battlefield 
on  which  Black  Ilawk  fought.  It  must  therefore  have  always  been  a 
favorite  lookout  x^oint  or  station 
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Mound  No.  2  seems  to  have  been  i)nri)osely  built  upon  the  sunny 
slope  of  the  cliff  just  below  the  summit,  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
cold  northwest  winds  and  partly  also  from  observation,  while  its  oc- 
cupants had  a  nearly  unobstructed  field  for  observation  and  signals. 
Unlike  the  other  mounds  near  it  which  were  opened,  it  was  composed 
wholly  of  the  rock  and  soil  taken  from  around  it.  Possibly  it  may 
have  been  used  as  a  sentry  post  or  signal  station.  The  charcoal,  ashes, 
and  split  bones  of  animals  were  doubtless  the  remains  of  the  feasts 
and  fires  of  the  watchmen;  the  burial  of  a  child  in  the  mound  was 
intrusive  and  by  modern  Indians,  l^ot  a  fragment  of  pottery  was  fonnd 
at  this  locality,  although  within  10  miles  of  the  pottery  circle  in  Iowa, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  explorations  in  this  State  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  southwest- 
ern counties,  though  brief  visits  were  made  to  some  other  localities, 
where  a  few  mounds  were  opened  and  some  interesting  groups  sketched. 

DANE  COUNTY. 

One  group  near  Madison,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  no- 
ticed by  other  explorers,  was  examined.  This  is  situated  about  2  miles 
southeast  of  the  capital  and  just  beyond  the  mounds  near  Lake  Win- 
gra,  described  by  Dr.  Lapham.  The  works  consist  chiefly  of  earthen 
circles  and  ovals,  which  in  some  cases  surround  excavations,  and  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  Fig.  G.  As  will  be  observed,  with  the  exception 
of  No.  8,  which  is  a  low  mound,  situated  a  short  distance  southwest  of 
No.  7,  they  are  in  a  single  straight  line  running  northwest  and  south- 
east. No.  1  is  a  double  excavation,  one  portion  oval,  the  other  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  earth  1  foot  high; 
depth  of  excavation  from  3  to  6  feet.  Nos.  2,  6,  and  7  are  low  mounds, 
but  the  others,  which  are  rings  of  earth,  are  about  5  feet  high  on  the 
outside  and  4  feet  on  the  inside,  the  surface  of  the  inner  area  being 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  surrounding  level.  The  respective  diame- 
ters are  as  follows:  No.  2,  32  feet;  No.  3,  34  feet;  No.  4,  36  feet  (great- 
est diameter) ;  No.  5,  28  feet;  No.  6,  2G  feet;  No.  7,  28  feet.  No.  lis  45 
feet  long.  No.  4  is  not  a  complete  circle,  having  a  wide  opening  toward 
the  southwest. 

These  are  certainly  not  the  work  of  the  white  man,  as  they  present 
nothing  in  common  with  his  habits  or  customs.  They  appear  now  just 
as  they  did  in  1844,  except  that  some  of  those  in  the  field  at  the  north- 
west end  of  the  row  have  since  been  nearly  obliterated  by  the  plow. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

The  first  group  of  mounds  of  this  county  noticed  here  is  found  on  the 
bluff'  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississi])pi  rivers, 
and  about  5  miles  southeast  of  Prairie  dii  Ghien.   The  blufl's  at  tliis 
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point  form  ii  sliarp  promontory  jutting  out  toward  the  west,  with  remark- 
ably steep  and  partially  precipitous  sides  on  the  south  arid  west,  rising 
about  150  feet  above  the  general  level.  This  is  capped  by  a  sharp 
sandy  ridge,  rising  in  the  central  i)ortion  another  hundred  feet.  On 
the  crest  of  tliis  ridge  are  four  mounds,  which  may  be  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
and  4.  Between  1  and  3  is  a  somewhat  broad  and  flattened  deiH^es- 
sion,  in  which  mound  No.  2  is  situated.  The  ridge  beyond  the  point 
gradually  descends  toward  the  east,  becoming  broadeiied  and  flattened 
as  it  recedes.  On  this  portion  there  are  10  small  circular  mounds  in  a 
single  line. 


Fig.  7. — Walled  vault  in  mound,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

Mound  ^^o.  1  (Fig.  7)  was  oi)ened  in  1876  by  Judge  Bronson,  who 
found  at  the  base  of  it  some  six  or  eight  skeletons  lying  stretched  out 
horizontally,  and  covered  by  a  dry,  light  colored  mortar,  which  had  run 
between  and  incased  the  bones  and  even  filled  some  of  the  crania.  As 
only  the  southern  portion  had  been  opened,  the  remainder  was  carefully 
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Fig.  8. — Bird  mound,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

explored.  The  dried  mortar  was  very  hard  and  diflftcult  to  dig  through, 
but  the  pick  soon  struck  some  flat  limestone  rocks,  which,  when 
fully  exj)osed,  were  found  to  be  parts  of  a  rough  wall  about  3  feet  high, 
from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  8  feet  long.  In  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  mound,  about  12  feet  from  this  and  parallel  to  it,  was 
another  similar  wall. 

The  ends  of  these  walls  are  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Between  them  on  the 
natural  surface  had  been  placed  side  byjfcide  a  number  of  skeletons 
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lying  flat  and  lengthwise^  parallel  with  the  Avails.  The  heads  of  these 
are  indicated  by  the  row  of  little  circles  at  the  bottom.  Immediately 
over  these  was  the  layer  of  mortar  5  next  above  this,  between  the  walls 
and  also  over  the  vault  forming  the  body  of  the  mound,  was  a  layer  of 
very  hard,  light- colored  clay  mixed  with  ashes,  but  no  charcoal.  The 
top  covering  was  of  sand  and  soil  to  the  depth  of  18  inches.  Before  it 
was  disturbed  this  mound  was  about  35  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet 
high.  There  was  no  evidence  of  fire,  but  much  tending  to  show  that 
the  builders  intended  to  incase  the  skeletons  in  a  water-tight  covering 
of  mortar,  which,  when  originally  placed  there,  must  have  been  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  run  into  all  the  interstices  between  the  skeletons,  these 
all  being  filled,  as  were  also  some  of  the  crania. 

On  the  depression  of  the  ridge  heretofore  mentioned,  between  mounds 
1  and  3,  is  mound  I^o.  2.  This  is  an  effigy  representing  a  bird  (see  Fig. 
8),  the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows :  Length  of  body,  42  feet,  or 
total  length,  including  the  head  and  neck,  60  feet;  of  each  wing,  42  feet; 
greatest  width  of  body,  18  feet,  and  greatest  elevation  3  feet.  Several 
pits  dug  in  it  proved  it  to  have  been  constructed  wholly  of  the  yellow 
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Fig.  9. — Section  of  mouBd  and  pit,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

sand  and  soil  of  the  ridge.  Xo  bones  or  relics  of  any  kind  were  found 
in  it.  The  indications  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  carved  out  of  the 
ridge,  rather  than  thrown  up,  the  wings  still  forming  the  crest  from 
which  the  head  and  body  slope  gradually  in  opposite  directions. 

Mound  No.  3  (Fig.  9)  is  a  few  paces  to  the  west  of  No.  2  and  on 
slightly  higher  ground.  This  was  also  partially  explored  by  Judge 
Bronson  in  187G,  and,  with  the  further  examination  by  the  Bureau 
agent,  gave  the  following  results :  First,  a  covering  of  soil  and  sand  a 
foot  or  more  in  depth  (No.  5),  next  a  layer  (^^o.  4)  of  calcined  human 
bones  nearly  2  feet  in  depth,  without  order,  mingled  with  charcoal, 
ashes,  and  reddish  brown  mortar  (clay  and  sand),  burned  as  hard  as  a 
brick.  Immediately  below  tliis  was  a  layer  (No.  3)  1  foot  thick  of  mor- 
tar consisting  largely  of  sand  burned  to  a  brick-red  color.  Below  this 
in  the  layer  marked  2  were  found  the  skeletons  of  15  or  IG  individuals 
without  any  arrangement,  mingled  with  which  were  charcoal,  firebrands, 
and  ashes.  The  bones  were  charred  and  portions  of  them  glazed 
with  melted  sand.  The  mass  appears  to  have  been  first  covered  with 
12  ETH  4 
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soft  mortar,  whicli  filled  the  spaces,  aud  the  burning  done  afterward. 
Scattered  through  the  mass  were  lumps  of  clay  apparently  molded  in 
the  hands,  which  the  fire  had  converted  into  rude  bricks.  The  bottom 
of  this  layer  corresponded  with  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
Further  excavation  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  revealed  a  circular  pit  in 
the  original  soil  (marked  1  in  the  figure)  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  covered  an  inch  deep  with  fine  chocolate-colored 
dust.  The  strangest  fact  regarding  this  pit  is  that,  although  the  inter- 
mediate filling  between  the  1-foot  depth  at  the  bottom  and  the  layer 
above  (the  bottom  of  the  mound  proper)  was  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
ordinary  soil  of  the  ridge,  yet  the  under  portion  of  it  lemained  arched 
over  the  1-foot  space  beneath.  It  was  probably  hardened  by  the  fierce 
fire  above. 

Eleven  paces  west  of  this  mound,  situate  I  on  the  brow  of  the  bluff, 
is  Xo.  4,  only  12  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high.  This  mound,  like 
the  others,  was  built  up  chiefly  of  very  hard  material  resembling  mor- 
tar. In  it  was  a  single  skeleton  lying  on  its  right  side;  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  on  the  left  hip  were  140  shell  beads.  The  left  arm  lay 
extended  along  the  upper  side;  the  knees  were  drawn  up  at  right 
angles  to  the  body.  Although  now  so  dry  and  hard,  the  mortar  at 
some  former  time  had  made  its  way  into  and  filled  the  skull  and  fitted 
neatly  around  the  bones  which  were  all  well  j)reserved  and  had  not 
been  disturbed  since  they  were  first  placed  there.  Around  the  neck 
were  12  shell  beads  and  5  small  perforated  sea  shells. 

On  the  lower,  broadened  portion  of  the  ridge,  in  its  eastern  exten- 
sion, as  before  remarked,  is  a  row  of  ten  small  circular  mounds,  which 
vary  in  height  from  2  to  4  feet  aud  in  diameter  from  19  to  32  feet.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  also  here  two  elongate  mounds  or  embank- 
ments in  a  line  with  each  other,  their  nearer  ends  being  about  3  paces 
apart.  The  longest  of  these  is  192  feet  in  length,  the  other  45  feet. 
Two  of  the  circular  ones  were  opened,  in  both  of  which  were  found 
some  indications  of  their  having  been  used  for  burial  purposes,  but  in 
one  only  were  any  bones  obtained.  No  relics  of  any  kind  were  discov- 
ered. From  the  larger  ones  which  had  been  i^reviously  opened  a  num- 
ber of  stone  and.  copper  implements  were  obtained. 

A  short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  foregoing  group  are  traces 
of  many  circular  mounds,  some  long  earthworks,  and  effigy  mounds. 
In  fact  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  valley  of  Prairie  du  Ohien  town- 
shij)  appears  to  have  been  once  literally  dotted  over  with  ancient 
works.  Many  of  these  are  effigy  mounds  representing  deer,  bears, 
rabbits,  etc.,  apparently  in  droves,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  other  works  intermingled.  But  in  all  cases  the  effigies  are 
heading  southwest,  trending  with  the  general  course  of  the  river  in 
this  section. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  ])rairie  are  a  number  of  effigy  mounds  and 
long  works  as  yet  but  little  injured,  wiiile  others  in  the  fields  are 
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nearly  obliterated.  Some  of  these  have  been  opened  and  various  relics 
obtained,  mostly  those  accompanying  intrusive  burials. 

The  greater  number  of  a  row  of  large  circular  mouuds,  situated  on  a 
high  bottom  between  the  old  bayou  and  the  river,  have  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  buildings,  railroad  tracks,  etc.,  this  being  the  only 
part  of  the  immediate  area  which  is  not  overflowed  when  the  water  is 
very  high.  Many  articles  of  stone,  copper,  iron,  and  silver  were  found, 
but  mainly  from  intrusive  burials,  though  obtained  at  or  beneath  the 
base. 

One  large  mound,  70  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  higli,  was  still  unex- 
plored. This  was  opened.  It  had  been  considerably  defaced,  especially 
on  the  western  side.  According  to  tradition  it  was  a  noted  burial  place 
of  the  Indians,  which  was  certainly  confirmed  by  the  result.  The 
surface  or  top  layer  was  composed  mainly  of  sand 
and  alluvial  earth  to  the  depth  of  some  3  or  4  feet. 
Scattered  through  this  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
mound  were  found  human  skeletons  in  various 
stages  of  decay  and  in  different  positions,  but  mostly 
stretched  horizontally  on  the  back.  Mixed  with 
these  remains  were  fragments  of  blankets,  clothing, 
and  human  hair;  one  copper  kettle,  three  copper 
bracelets,  one  silver  locket,  shown  in  Fig.  10;  ten 
silver  bracelets  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Mg.  11, 
one  having  the  word  "MontreaP'  stamped  on  it;  and 
another  the  letters  "A.  B.;'^  two  silver  ear-rings;  six 
silver  brooches  similar  to  Fig.  12;  one  copper  finger 
ring;  one  double  silver  cross  (Fig.  13);  one  knife 
handle;  one  battered  bullet,  and  one  carved  wooden 
pipe  similar  to  those  at  present  in  use.  In  fact,  the 
top  layer  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  seemed  to  be  packed  as  full  of  skel- 
etons as  possible  without  doubling  them,  and  even  that  had  been  re- 
sorted to  in  some  cases. 


Fig.  10.— Silvtr  locket 
from  mound,  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 


Carrying  the  trench  down  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  there 
was  found,  near  the  center,  at  the  bottom,  a  single  skeleton  of  an  adult,. 
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in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  and  witli  it  a  stone  skinner,  stone  drill, 
scraper,  fragments  of  river  shells,  and  fragments  of  a  mammoth's  tooth. 

The  earth  below  the  thick  up- 
l)er  layer  was  mixed  with  clay 
and  ashes  or  some  other  sub- 
stance evidently  different  from 
the  surrounding  soil,  but  not 
so  hard  as  the  mortar-like  ma- 
terial found  in  the  mounds  on 
the  bluff. 

The  main  road  from  Prairie 
du  Chien  to  Eastman  follows 
chiefly  the  old  trail  along  the 
crest  of  the  divide  between  the 
drainage  of  the  Kickapoo  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  Along  this 
are  a  number  of  effigy  mounds ; 
some  of  them  in  cultivated 
fields,  but  the  larger  number  in 
the  forest,  the  trees  upon  them 
being  of  the  same  size  as  those 
on  the  surrounding  ground. 
Most  of  these,  which  are  in  part 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Strong's  notes 
and  figures,^  were  surveyed  and 
platted.  A  i^lat  of  the  south- 
west part  of  Crawford  county 
showing  the  location  of  the 
groups  mentioned  is  given  in 
Fig.  U. 
The  first  group  measured  is 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Eastman,  on  Sec.  18,  T.  8  N., 
K.  5  W.    These  mounds  lie  west  of  the  road,  partly  in  the  woods  and 


Fig.  13.— Silver  cross  from  mound,  Prairie  du  Cliien.  Wis. 


Fig.  15.— Earthworks  near  Eastman,  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin. 

partly  in  the  field.  The  group  is  in  fact  a  series  or  chain  of  low,  small 
circular  tumuli  extending  in  a  nearly  straight  line  northwest  and  south- 
east, connected  together  by  embankments  as  shown  in  Fig.  15.  They 
are  on  the  top  of  the  ridge. 


•  Smithsonian  Keport  of  1877,  pp.  239-246. 


Fig.  14. — Plat  of  southwest  part  of  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin. 
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Comuieuciug  with  mound  No.  1,  at  tlie  southern  end  of  the  line,  the 
direction  and  distances  from  center  to  center  and  the  diameters  and 
heights  are  as  follows :  ^ 


Number 
of  mound. 

Course. 

Distance. 

Diameter, 
north  and 
soutli. 

Diameter, 
east  and 
west. 

Height. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

22 

25 

3 

I  to  2.. 

N.  37°  W.. 

55 

18 

22 

3 

2  to  3.. 

N.330  W.. 

55 

19 

23 

3 

3  to  4.. 

X.250  w.. 

56 

18 

22 

2^^ 

4  to  5.. 

K.  36°  W.. 

56 

23 

24 

<j 

5  to  6.. 

N.310  W.. 

56 

22 

25 

3 

6  to  7.. 

340  W.. 

56 

20 

21 

2i 

7  to  8 . . 

K430  W.. 

53 

23 

27 

2i 

8  to  9.. 

ISr.  36°  w.. 

56 

20 

18 

li 

9  to  10.. 

N.360  W.. 

57 

23 

25 

2 

lOtoll.. 

N.  390  W . . 

58 

27 

25 

2 

11  to  12-. 

N.  30°  W.. 

57 

22 

18 

1 

In  the  same  section,  at  the  village  of  Eastman  (or  Batavia),  are  the 
remains  of  two  bird-shaped  mounds,  both  on  top  of  the  watershed  and 
both  heading  southward. 


Fig.  16.— Mounds  on  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  24,  T.  8  N.,  R.  6  W.,  Wisconsin. 


About  2  miles  from  Eastman,  in  the  direction  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
just  east  of  the  Black  Eiver  road,  on  Sec.  24,  T.  8  N.,  E.  6  W.,  are  three 
effigy  mounds  and  one  long  mound,  shown  in  Fig.  IG.    They  are  situ- 
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ated  in  a  little  strip  of  woods  near  the  crest,  but  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  watershed  and  near  the  head  of  a  coulee  or  ravine. 

This  is  the  group  which  Mr.  Strong  represents  in  his  Figs.  12, 13,  and 
14.^  The  two  effigies  representing  quadrupeds  (bears)  are  headed  to- 
ward the  south,  while  the  other  (probably  representing  some  swallow- 
tailed  bird)  is  headed  eastward  j  the  long  mound  runs  northeast  and 


Fig.  17.— Mound  group  at  Hazen  Corners,  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin. 


southwest.  The  dimensions  of  these  are  as  follows:  The  total  length 
of  each  of  the  quadruped  figures  is  about  80  feet,  greatest  height  about 
2  feet.  The  expansion  of  the  wings  of  the  bird  from  tip  to  tip  is  207 
feet;  length  of  the  body  from  top  of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  hmser 
branch  of  the  tail,  110  feet;  height  of  the  center  of  the  body,  3  feet. 


1  Smithsonian  Report,  1877,  p.  244. 
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As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Mr.  Strong's  fignres,  these  measure- 
ments differ  considerably  from  his.  This  is  due  in  part,  but  to  no  great 
extent,  to  the  wearing  down  and  consequent  expansion  since  the  date 
of  his  examination. 

The  length  of  the  long  mound  is  120  feet,  average  width  15  feet,  and 
height  from  12  to  15  inches. 

HAZEN  CORNERS  GROUP. 

The  next  group  surveyed  is  situated  on  Mr.  B.  G.  Thomas's  farm, 
Sec.  36,  T.  8  N.,  R.  6  W.,  at  what  is  known  as  Hazen  Corners.  The 

mounds  are  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  heretofore  mentioned  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Black  River 
road,  9  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien, 
This  is  the  group  represented  in 
Mr.  Strong's  Fig.  4.  It  is  mostly 
covered  with  a  growth  of  small 
trees,  which  confirms  Mrs.  Thom- 
as's statement  that  when  her  fam- 
ily first  came  to  this  place  the  ridge 
here  was  almost  bare  of  trees. 

The  main  ridge  runs  a  little  east 
of  north  before  reaching  this  point, 
but  here  it  curves  and'  branches, 
one  branch  running  north,  the  other 
eastward.  A  few  of  the  mounds 
are  on  the  crest,  the  rest  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  ridge  that 
runs  eastward  and  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  main  ridge  close  to  the 
junction  of  the  branches. 

The  group  consists  of  24  mounds, 
1  quadruped,  3  birds,  13  long  and  7 
round  mounds,  all  of  which,  except 
two  of  the  birds,  are  shown  in  the 
diagram  (Fig.  17);  the  latter  are 
shown  in  Fig.  18. 

The  dimensions  of  mound  l^o.  1 
(quadruped)  are  as  follows :  Total 
length,  98  feet;  width  over  the 
shoulder  to  the  fore  foot,  41  feet; 
width  of  body  between  the  legs,  27 
feet;  width  of  fore  leg  near  the 
body,  23  feet ;  width  of  the  hind  leg 
near  the  body,  17  feet;  distance  between  the  legs  at  the  body,  32  feet; 
height  at  highest  point,  3  feet.    The  natural  curves  of  the  animal's 
body  are  remarkably  true  to  nature. 


a 

o 
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The  following  table  gives  the  dimensions  (length  and  width  of  the 
long  and  diameter  of  the  round  mounds)  of  those  numbered  2  to  21. 


No. 


Diameter 
or  length. 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Feet. 
90 
93 
50 

24 
31 
28 
102 
22 
110 
166 
21 
28 
21 
136 
138 
74 
110 
173 
155 
180 


Width. 


Feet. 

13  to  18 
15  to  15 

14  to  18 


15  to  19 


14  to  17 
18  to  19 


11  to  17 
14  to  18 

12  to  16 

13  to  18 
18  to  22 
13  to  18 
16  to  23 


Height. 


Feet. 

3 

2^ 

9i 


3 

2i 
4 

3 
o 


2i 

"2 

3 
3 

9i 
"2 

2 

2i 

2 

3 


Remarks. 


This  is  the  measure- 
ment of  the  part  re- 
maining. 


*  Approximate. 

The  dimensions  of  bird  mound  (22)  are  as  follows,  commencing  with 
the  end  of  the  north  wing : 


Feet. 

a  to  &   84 

6  to  c   44 

do  d   27 

d!  to  e   100 

cto/   34 

c  to  ^   74 

/to  g     108 

a  to  e   228 

ctoh   23 

c  to  i   16 

c  to  A;   15 

cto?   20 

c  to  m   26 

cto  n   36 

c  to  0   29 


Feet. 

Width  of  north  wing  at  tip   8 

Width  of  north  wing  between  tip 

and  curve   15 

Width  of  north  wing  at  curve   18 

Width  of  north  wing  at  body   35 

Width  of  body  and  tail   15 

Width  of  body  at    to  ?   17 

Width  of  neck,  ito  k   18 

Width  of  head,  p  to  q   15 

Width  of  south  wing  at  body,  A;  to  L  32 

Width  of  south  wing  at  cur.ve,  m  to  o.  19 
Width  of  south  wing  between  curve 

and  tip,  at  /•   14 

Width  of  south  wing  at  tip   4 


This  effigy  lies  with  head  down  hill,  and  the  washing  from  the  ridge 
has  filled  in  between  the  body  and  the  wings  until  they  are  probably 
lower  and  narrower  than  when  they  were  first  built.  The  outline  of 
the  south  Aving  is  filled  with  this  washing  for  a  distance  of  38  feet,  and 
hence  its  dimensions  here  could  not  be  accurately  determined.    It  and 
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the  mounds  numbered  17,  18,  and  19  stand  on  the  lowest  ground  of 
any  of  the  group.  It  is  about  3  feet  high  at  the  point  c  if  the  measure- 
ment is  taken  from  the  surface  about  the  head,  but  only  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  if  taken  under  the  right  wing.  The  surface  of  the  wings 
and  body  is  rough  and  rounded,  the  slopes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
abrupt  to  the  east  and  gradual  to  the  west.  The  wings  taper  and 
decrease  in  height  to  the  tips,  but  the  body  keeps  its  height  and  form. 

Mound  No.  23  (Fig.  18)  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  bird  with  outstretched 
wings.  It  lies  to  the  southwest  of  22,  on  top  of  the  ridge,  with  the  head 
lying  crosswise  of  the  highest  point. 

Mound  No.  21  is  close  to  the  right  or  east,  on  the  high  part  of  the 
ridge,  extending  in  the  same  direction  as  23. 

The  outlines  of  both  are  clear  and  the  slopes  to  the  surface  abrupt. 
The  wings  curve  and  taper  and  decrease  in  height  to  their  tips,  while 
the  bodies  of  both  preserve  their  height  and  form.  They  are  covered 
by  a  thick  growth  of  young  trees.  The  dimensions  of  No.  23  are  as  fol- 
lows, commencing  at  the  end  of  the  left  wing : 


Feet. 

atoh   94 

htoc   37 

cto  d   56 

dtoe   90 

c  to  /   37 

clog   72 

/to  (J   109 

a  to  e   240 

ctoh   22 

ctoi   23 

c  to  A;   28 

c  to  /   25 

c  to  w   44 

c  to  0   56 

The  measurements  of  mound  24, 
are  as  follows : 

Feet. 

ato  h   94 

h  to  c   35 

cto  d   45 

dto  €   95 

c  to  /   39 

do  <j   71 

ftog   110 

a  to  e   230 

c  to  /<   26 

c  to  i   23 

c  to  A-   22 

c  to  /   24 

6'  to  w   35 


Feet. 


AVidtli  of  left  wing  at  tip   9 

Width  of  left  wing  midway  between 

•  tip  and  curve   18 

Width  of  left  wing  at  body   25 

Width  of  body  at  tail   31 

Width  of  body  at    to  /   29 

Width  of  neck  at  i  to  A;   25 

Width  of  head  at  end   24 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body   30 

Width  of  right  wing  at  curve   25 

Width  of  right  wing  midway  be- 
tween curve  and  tip   18 

Width  of  wing  at  tip   7 

also  commencing  with  the  left  wing, 

Feet. 

c  to  0   46 

Width  of  left  wing  at  tip   6 

Width  of  left  wing  midway  between 

tip  and  bend   18 

Width  of  left  wing  at  bend   21 

Width  of  left  wing  at  body   25 

Width  of  body  at  tail   23 

Width  of  body  at  7t  to  ?   29 

Width  of  neck  "   27 

j  Width  of  head   23 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body   25 

I  Width  of  right  wing  at  bend   23 

Width  of  right  wing  at  tip   6 
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The  nearest  spring  is  some  300  or  400  yards  northeast  of  the  group 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 

Three  of  the  round  mounds  of  this  group  were  explored,  in  each  of 
which  were  found  skeletons  much  decayed.  In  two  of  them  no  speci- 
mens, but  in  the  other,  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  at  the 
center,  a  small  stone  celt,  some  pieces  of  melted  lead,  and  a  regularly 
formed  gunflint.  These. articles  were  close  together  and  about  2  feet 
from  the  skeleton. 

Trenches  were  also  cut  tlirough  tlie  long  mounds,  which  showed  that 
the  first  10  or  12  inches  were  of  the  ordinary  vegetable  mold,  but  the 
remainder  to  the  original  surface,  of  yellow  clay.  In  one  or  two  places 
small  pieces  of  charcoal  were  observed,  but  nothing  indicating  burial. 
The  result  was  the  same  in  all  the  trenches. 


Northward  of  this  group  some  400  yards  there  is  a  mound  in  the 
form  of  a  quadruped,  x>robably  a  fox  (Fig.  19),  partly  in  the  woods  and 
partly  in  the  field  on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  It  is  built  on  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  with  the  head  to  the  south.  The  outlines  of  the  body  are 
clear,  but  those  of  the  head  are  somewhat  indistinct.  It  gradually 
decreases  in  height  from  the  head,  where  it  is  about  18  inches,  to  the 
end  of  the  tail  and  legs.  It  is  in  the  same  section  as  the  mounds  at 
Hazen  Corners.  The  nearest  water  is  the  spring  before  mentioned. 

The  ridge  slopes  to  the  east  and  a\  est  from  the  mound  and  also  falls 
slightly  to  the  north  and  south.  A  partial  exploration  has  been  made, 
but  nothing  save  a  good  sized  rock  was  dug  out  of  it. 


Fig.  19.— Quadruped  effigy  on  Sec.  36,  T.  8  N.,  K.  6  W.,  Wisconsin. 
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The  measurements  of  this  mound  are  as  follows : 


Feet. 

Width  of  tail  at  body   17 

Width  of  tail  at  end   3 

Width  of  body  at  fore  leg,    to  ^   21 

Width  of  body  between  legs   19 

Width  of  body  at  hind  legs   20 

Distance  between  legs  at  body,  Jc  to  I  31 

Distance  between  legs  at  toes,  i  torn.  50 

Tip  of  nose  to  fore  leg,  a  to  i   64 


Feet. 

Length  of  nose  to  end  of  tail,  a  to  e..  145 

Length  of  body,  ^  to  w   62 

Length  of  tail,  w  to  e   35 

Length  of  fore  leg   32 

Length  of  hind  leg   30 

Width  of  fore  leg  at  body,  htok   18 

Width  of  fore  leg  at  end   16 

Width  of  hind  leg  at  body,  Z  to  w   19 

Width  of  hind  leg  at  end   13 

The  tail  is  pointed  and  the  ends  of  the  legs  are  round. 

MOTINDS  ON  SECTION  35,  T.  8  N.,  R.  6  W. 

About  a  mile  southward  of  Hazen  Corners  on  the  Blake  river  road 

is  a  group  of  four 
bird-shaped  and 
one  long  mound 
situated  on  the 
NE.  of  sec.  25,  T.  8 
i^^.,  E.  6  W.,  at  the 
cross  roads.  The 
effigy  mounds  are 
west  of  the  road 
and  the  long  one 
is  east  of  it.  They 
are  all  situated  on 
the  northern  slope 
of  the  ridge  not  far 
from  the  top;  the 
heads  of  the  effigy 
mounds  are,  as 
usual,  to  the  south 
and  up  the  hill. 

Three  of  these  ef- 
figies are  of  about 
the  same  form,  the 
only  difference  be- 
tween No.  3  and 
the  others  being  in 
the  shape  of  the 
wings,  which 
stretch  nearly  at 
right  angles  with 
the  body  instead 
of  curving  like  the 
others.  Their 
bodies  are  shorter 
than  those  at  Hazen  Corners;  otherwise  there  is  but  little  difference. 
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The  tops  of  all  the  mounds  in  this  group  are  rounded  and  tlie  slopes 
abrui^t.  Like  the  others  they  gradually  narrow  and  descend  to  the  tii)S 
of  the  wings. 

No.  1  (Fig.  20)  is  about  3  feet  high;  No.  2,  3^  feet;  No.  3,  2 J  feet; 
^^"0. 4  (Fig.  21)  2J  feet,  and  No.  5  (Fig.  20)  (the  long  mound),  2  feet. 


Fig.  21.— Bird  effigy,  Sec.  35,  T.  3  N.,  R.  6  W.,  Wisconsin. 

The  dimensions  of  No.  1,  commencing  with  the  tip  of  the  left  wing, 


are  as  follows : 

Feet. 

a  to  &   82 

ft  to  c   28 

ctod   27 

d  to  e   59 

a  to  e   161 

c  to  /   25 

c  to  g   56 

ftog   81 

c  to  /«   21 

ctoi   20 

c  to  A;   21 

ctoZ   17 

ctom   24 

c  to  n   37 

c  to  o   36 

In  No.  2,  they  are  as  follows : 

Feet. 

rt  to  &   71 

6  to  c   40 

ctod   48 

dtoe   74 

a  toe   209 

cto/   15 

ctof/   54 


Feet. 

Width  of  left  wing  at  tip   7 

Width  of  left  wing  midway  between 

bend  and  tip   21 

Width  of  left  wing  at  body   26 

Width  of  body  immediately  under  the 

wings   25 

Width  of  tail   20 

Width  of  head  at  the  front   18 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body   23 

Width  of  right  wing  at  b(5ud   21 

Width  of  right  wing  between  bend 

and  tip   17 

Width  of  right  wing  at  tip   8 

Width  of  left  wing  at  bend   22 


Feet. 

ftog   69 

c  to  ^   18 

c  to  i    29 

c  to  Jc   22. 

c  to  Z   18 

c  to  w   34 

c  to  w   56 
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Feet. 

C  to  0   54 

Width  of  left  wing  at  tip   5 

AVitlth  of  left  wing  between  tip  and 

bend   17 

Widtli  of  left  Aving  at  road   18 

AYidtli  of  left  wing  at  body   23 

Width  of  body  at  bntt  of  wings   41 

111  Xo.  3,  they  are  as  follows : 

Feet. 

a  to  &  121 

&  to  c   98 

bto  d     28 

&  to  e   56 

htof   18 

bto  (J   21 

&  to  /*   17 

&toj   20 

Width  of  left  wing  at  tip   4 

Width  of  left  wing  between  tip  and 
body   17 

Of  No.  4:^  tlie  measurements  are : 


Feet. 
.  88 
.  36 
.  39 
.  83 


to  b  

&  to  c  

ctod  

d  to  e  

a  to  e   214 

c  to  /  

c  to  g  -  

c  to  //  

e  to  J  

c  to   

c  to  7  
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  22 

  20 

  23 

  25 

c  to  i»   44 

c  to  //   35 

c  to  o  :   44 


Feet. 

Width  of  body  at  tail   23 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body   18 

Width  of  right  wing  at  road   12 

Width  of  right  wing  between  bend 

and  tip   15 

Width  of  right  wing  at  tip   6 


Feet. 

Width  of  body  at  butt  of  wings   25 

Width  of  l)ody  near  the  end   26 

Width  of  head   20 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body   25 

Width  of  right  wing  between  body 

and  tip   16 

Width  of  right  wing  at  tip   5 

a  to  c   219 


Feet. 

Width  of  left  wing  at  tip   7 

Width  of  left  wing  between  tip  and 

bend   18 

Width  of  left  wing  at  bend   24 

Width  of  left  Aving  at  body   30 

Width  of  body  at  butt  of  wings   30 

Width  of  body  at  tail   22 

Width  of  neck  at  butt  of  wings   25 

Width  of  head  at  front   17 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body   28 

Width  of  right  wing  at  bend   23 

Width  of  right  wing  between  bend 

and  tip   17 

Width  of  right  wing  at  tip   5 


No.  5,  the  long  mound,  is  152  feet  long  and  19  feet  wide  at  the 
north  end,  22  in  the  middle,  and  20  at  the  south  end. 

The  tips  of  the  wings,  the  heads,  and  tails  of  the  effigy  inounds  and 
the  ends  of  the  long  mound  are  rounded. 

These  mounds  do  not  appear  to  be  included  in  those  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Strong's  paper. 

MOUNDS  ON  SLAUMER's  I>AND. 

This  is  a  small  groux)  consisting  of  but  two  mounds,  an  effigy,  and  a 
long  mound.  They  are  situated  west  of  the  Bhick  river  road,  just  north 
(10  or  15  rods)  of  the  line  between  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Eastman  town- 
ships, on  SW.  J  Sec.  35,  T.  8  ^N".,  E.  6  W.,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  in  the 
woods.    The  ridge  slopes  from  them  to  the  east  and  west.    The  group 
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is  shown  in  Fig,  22.    No.  1  (the  long  one)  is  142  feet  long,  21  feet  wide 


at  the  north  end,  20  in  the  middle,  and  13  at  the  south  end. 
2  feet  high  and  extends  northwest  and  southeast. 

Ko.  2,  the  effigy,  410  feet 
south  and  a  little  west  of  l^o. 
1,  is  about  3  feet  high,  the  top 
round,  and  the  surface  tolerably 
even,  with  highest  point  on  the 
back ;  the  slopes  to  the  east  ab- 
rupt.   It  measures  from — 

Feet. 


It  is  about 


a  to  &   75 

&  to  c   38 

ctof7   41 

dto  e   72 

do  f   36 

do  (J   70 

/to/y   106 

doh   22 

c  to  i  


20  ^ 


do  k   24  B 

c  to  Z   26  ^- 

09 

do  m   49  p 

do  n   42  P 

c  to  0   45  5 

Width  of  left  wing  at  tip   8  ^ 

Width  of  left  wing  between  tip  | 

and  bend   17  § 

Width  of  left  wing  at  bend   21  a 

Width  of  left  wing  at  body .....  23 

Width  of  body  at  end   20 

Width  of  body  at  butt  of  wings.  30 

Width  of  neck  at  butt  of  wings.  28 

Width  of  head  from^^  to  q   31 

Width  of  head  at  end   14 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body  ...  24 

Width  of  right  wing  at  bend  ...  21 
Width  of  right  wing  between 

bend  and  tip   19 

Width  of  right  wing  at  tip   7 

Expanse  of  wings,  from  a  to  e.. .  200 

The  ends  of  the  wings  and  body  are  roughly  semicircular. 

THE  COURTOIS  GROUP. 

About  3  miles  north  of  Prairie  du  Ohien  is  a  group  of  ordinary  con- 
ical mounds  situated  on  Sec.  12,  T.  7  I^.,  R.  7  W.,  the  general  plan  of 
which  is  seen  in  Fig  23.  The  mounds  numbered  1  to  9  are  on  a  long; 
narrow,  sandy  swell,  about  70  or  80  feet  wide,  which  runs  north  and 
south,  and  is  just  high  enough  to  place  them  out  of  reach  of  the  high 
water  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  others,  numbered  10  to  33,  are  in  the 
adjoining  fields. 
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No.  1.  Circular  in  outline,  rounded  on  top,  60  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  3  feet  liigli.   Made  of  black  sandy  loam. 

No.  2.  An  oblong,  flat-topped  mound;  length,  60  feet;  width,  35  feet, 
and  height,  3  feet.  As  it  was  occupied  in  early  times  by  the  house  of 
a  Frenchman,  and  looks  as  though  it  had  been  plowed  or  graded  down, 

the  present  form  is 
probably  not  the  ori- 
ginal one. 

No.  4.  Similar  in 
size  and  form  to  No. 
1 ;  5  feet  high.  A  par- 
tial examination  of 
this  mound  had  pre- 
viously been  made, 
when  some  specimens 
were  found,  but  no 
particulars  could  be 
learned  in  regard  to 
them.  It  consisted  of 
three  layers;  first,  a 
top  layer,  2 J  ft.  thick, 
of  black  sandy  loam ; 
next  a  thin  stratum 
of  silver  sand,  and  a 
bottom  layer,  2  feet 
thick,  of  dark  muck, 
slightly  mixed  with 
sandy  loam.  The  re- 
examination revealed 
nothing  save  a  few 
fresh-water  shells. 

No.  5.  Conical,  40 
feet  in  diameter  and 
3 J  feet  high,  had  pre- 
viously been  opened 
by  a  trench  through 
it  from  north  to  south. 

A  further  examina- 
tion brought  to  light 

some  badly  decayed  human  bones,  which  had  been  partially  disturbed 
by  the  previous  exi:)lorers,  but  enough  remained  in  position-  to  show 
that  the  bodies,  or  skeletons,  had  been  folded  when  buried.  These  lay 
on  the  gravelly  substratum  of  the  ridge;  hence  it  is  presumed  that 
the  thin  surface  soil  had  been  removed  before  burial.  Nothing  more, 
save  a  few  decayed  shells  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  mound, 
was  observed. 
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No.  6.  Similar  in  size  and  form  to  l!^"o.  1 ;  4  feet  high  and  composed 
throughout  of  dark  sandy  loam,  similar  to  the  surrounding  surface  soil. 
The  plan  of  this  mouad,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  skeletons 
and  articles  discovered,  is  given  in  Pig.  24. 

In  the  western  side  (at /),  about 
2  feet  below  the  surface,  was  a 
small  dei:)osit  of  fresh -water  shells, 
but  so  far  decayed  that  no  speci- 
mens were  saved.  At  e  a  folded 
adult  skeleton  was  discovered,  with 
head  south  and  face  west;  under 
it  lay  a  small  stone  perforator  and 
above  it  a  small  arrow  head.  The 
bones  were  broken  and  very  soft 
and  the  skull  was  crushed  flat; 
from  the  indications  it  would  seem 
that  they  had  been  broken  before      24.-Mound  No.  e,  courtois  group,  Prairie  du 

,       .  ,  Chien,  Wis. 

burial. 

At  d  the  original  surface  of  the  ridge  had  been  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  and  over  an  area  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  In  this 
layer  were  some  6  or  7  adult  skeletons,  all  folded,  with  the  heads  in 
various  directions,  but  all  so  soft  and  badly  decayed  that  none  of  the 
skulls  could  be  saved.  At  g,  near  the  eastern  side,  at  the  depth  of  2 
feet,  was  part  of  an  iron  knife  blade. 

Nos.  3,  7,  8,  and  10  were  found  to  consist  of  dark  loam  throughout, 
but  furnished  no  specimens  or  any  evidence  of  having  been  used  as 
burial  places. 

No.  16  is  a  very  small  and  insignificant  mound,  scarcely  exceeding  20 

feet  in  diameter  and  not  more  than  a 
foot  in  height,  though  it  has  evidently 
been  considerably  worn  down  by  the 
plow.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  as 
presenting  the  characteristics  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  class  of  mounds 
quite  common  in  this  State,  but  seldom 
met  with  elsewhere;  for  this  reason 
the  figures  and  details  are  given  more 
fully  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 

Circular  in  form,  as  shown  by  the 
plan  given  in  Fig.  25,  low,  rounded, 
but  somewhat  flattish,  it  was  con- 
structed of  material  similar  to  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  and  of  the  same  character  throughout,  without  auy  indi- 
cations whatever  of  stratification.  A  circular,  basin-shaped  excava- 
tion had  first  been  made  in  the  ground  to  the  gravel,  in  this  case  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet.  The  boundary  of  this  excavated  portion  is  indicated 
by  the  dotted  circle. 
12  ETH  5 


Fig  25.— Plan  of  mound  No.  16,  Courtois 
group,  Prairie  <lu  Cliien,  Wis. 
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Four  skeletons  were  found  at  the  poiuts  indicated  in  the  figure,  ail 
lying  horizontally  at  full  length;  2  side  by  side  near  the  center  on 
the  gravel,  with  heads  south  and  faces  up;  1  at  the  north  side  on 
the  gravel,  with  head  west  and  face  northeast,  and  the  other  on  the 
south  side,  with  head  to  the  east,  ^o  imi^lenients  or  ornaments  of  any 
kind  were  observed.  It  is  i)robable  that  tumuli  of  this  character  are 
the  burial  places  of  the  common  people. 

No.  17  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  No.  16  except  that  the  excava- 
tion was  only  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  and  that  in  it  were  8  folded  skele- 
tons in  no  regular  order,  heads  being  in  all  directions.  On  the  margin 
of  the  excavation  and  rather  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground 
was  a  broken  skull. 

No.  18,  20  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high,  unstratified,  was  com- 
posed of  earth  similar  to  the  surrounding  soil.  There  were  no  indica- 
tions that  the  original  surface  had  been  hollowed  out  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  of  the  others  of  the  group,  nevertheless  2  broken  skulls  were 
found  a  little  south  of  the  center  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  hence  1  foot 
below  the  original  surface.  A  few  feet  northwest  of  the  center,  scarcely 
a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  mound,  were  3  folded  skeletons,  and  in 
the  center  another  lying  at  full  length,  head  west  and  face  up.  The 
height  of  the  mound  had  been  reduced  by  plowing. 


Fig.  26.— Mound  No.  20  (section),  Conrtois  group,  Prairie  dn  Chien,  Wis. 

No.  19,  25  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high,  was  similar  to  No.  18. 
Broken  human  bones  were  found  in  this  tumulus  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches,  and  3  folded  skeletons  at  different  depths  in  no  regular 
order  of  burial.  But,  what  is  somewhat  singular,  the  skull  in  each 
case  had  been  disconnected  from  and  placed  on  top  of  the  bundled 
bones  of  the  skeleton. 

No.  20,  70  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high.  This  mound,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  26,  was  stratified  as  follows :  Top 
layer  of  soil,  18  inches;  next  a  hard  mortar-like  substance,  or  clay 
mixed  with  ashes,  2^  feet;  below  this  a  layer  of  black,  sticky,  wet 
earth,  1  foot,  and  a  bottom  layer  of  sand  1  foot  thick,  extending  to  the 
gravel  1  foot  below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  west 
side,  in  the  top  layer,  at  the  depth  of  from  9  to  12  inches,  were  6 
folded  skeletons,  and  at  the  head  of  each  a  single  sandstone  of  con- 
siderable size.  Other  human  bones  occurred  in  the  same  layer  at  a 
depth  of  from  6  to  9  inches,'  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  plow. 
In  this  layer  was  also  a  small  pile  of  lead  ore,  on  it  some  burned 


'  The  measurements  indicating  the  depth  of  skeletons  and  articles  are  always  to  be  understood  to 
the  upper  surface  thereof  from  the  top  of  the  mouud. 
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bones,  and  on  these  a  folded  skeleton  with  the  head  west,  a  lance  head 
by  one  shoulder,  and  a  stone  implement  near  by. 

Xear  the  center,  in. the  hardpan  or  mortar-like  layer  (No,  2)  immedi- 
ately under  layer  No.  1,  was  a  folded  skeleton  with  head  east.  By  the 
head  was  a  broken  clay  vessel.  Directly  under  this,  in  layer  No.  3, 
was  a  broken  clay  pot.  At  the  west  side,  in  the  bottom  or  sand  layer, 
was  an  extended  skeleton,  head  east.  Under  the  body  a  spearhead, 
and  under  the  head  a  few  copper  beads.  Some  copperheads  were  also 
found  around  the  ankles. 

No.  21.  Sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  The  first  stroke  of 
the  spade  brought  to  light  broken  human  bones,  which  lay  close  to  the 
surface  and  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  i)low,  as  they 
were  not  in  regular  order.  Near  the  center,  a  foot  down,  lay  a  folded 
skeleton  with  head  west,  and  by  it  a  broken  pot.  A  little  to  the  east 
of  the  last,  and  3  feet  down,  was  another  skeleton  stretched  at  full 
length,  with  the  head  and  face  up.  Under  the  head  were  a  few  copper 
beads.  South  of  this,  and  at  the  same  depth,  was  a  small  copper  orna- 
ment, and  a  short  distance  southeast  of  the  center,  also  at  the  same 
depth,  a  fine  lance  head. 

No.  22.  Sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high.  First  foot,  soilj  the 
rest  black,  mucky  earth,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  sand.  At  the  depth 
of  2  feet  were  seven  skeletons,  with  heads  in  various  directions,  some 
stretched  out  with  the  faces  up,  others  folded,  also  other  bones.  At 
the  center,  about  3  feet  down,  were  a  few  rib  bones,  apparently  the 
remains  of  a  skeleton,  over  which  lay  a  copper  plate.  At  the  same 
depth,  a  little  south  of  the  center,  three  silver  beads  were  discovered. 

Although  the  excavation  in  this  case,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  mounds, 
was  carried  down  into  the  gravel  beneath,  nothing  was  found  below  the 
depth  indicated. 

No.  26.  Sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  5  fee:  high.  Composed  of  eartli 
similar  to  the  surrounding  soil.  Near  the  center,  2  feet  down,  were  two 
folded  skeletons,  with  the  heads  northeast.  At  the  heads  were  two 
j)ots,  one  with  the  mouth  up,  the  other  on  its  side,  aarl  in  it  a  lumj)  of 
lead  ore.  Under  one  of  the  skulls  were  two  perforated  bear's  teeth. 
Several  soft  sandstones  were  found  in  the  southwest  portion,  and  under 
them  some  very  soft  human  bones,  the  remains  of  a  body  buried  here. 

Southeast  of  the  mound,  and  almost  adjoining  it,  is  a  long,  narrow, 
pear-shaped  pile  of  dirt  (not  shown  in  the  plat)  about  40  feet  long,  10 
feet  wide  at  the  widest  point  and  2  feet  high.  A  broad  trench  across 
the  middle  revealed  nothing  except  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  of 
earth  similar  to  the  surrounding  soil. 

No.  23.  A  small  mound  15  feet  in  diameter,  1  foot  high,  and  of  the 
same  type  as  No.  16.  In  the  excavation  originally  made  in  the  natural 
surface  was  a  single  skeleton  stretched  at  full  length,  head  southeast 
and  face  up  and  near  by  it  a  broken  pot. 


68  MOUND  EXPLORATIONS. 

The  surface  of  the  field  aroimd  the  mounds  is  uneven  and  looks  as 
though  the  latter  had  been  heaped  up  with  dirt  taken  from  about  them, 
leaving  irregular  dei>ressions. 

THE  DOUSEMAN  MOUND. 

A  mound  of  the  usual  conical  form,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  75  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  situated  on  the 

land  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Douse- 


man,  was  opened  with  the 
following  result:  It  was 
composed  throughout  of  a 
black  sandy  loam,  like  the 
surface  soil  of  the  field  in 
which  it  stands,  the  mate- 
rial probably  coming  from 
what  seems  to  be  an  artifi- 
cial depression  immediate- 
ly southeast  of  it.  The  an- 
nexed figure  (Fig.  27)  is  a 
horizontal  i)lan  showing 
the  relative  positions  of  the 
skeletons  and  other  things 
discovered  therein.  Fig.  28 
is  a  vertical  section.  About 


Fig.  27.-Dou8eman  mound  (plan),  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.        Q  f^^^  ^^g^      ^J^^  center  (at 

b)j  and  2  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, was  a  regularly  built,  solid,  oblong  pile  of  small  rough  sandstone 
and  limestone  fragments  2  feet  long  east  and  west,  18  inches  wide,  and 
15  inches  high.  Under  it  were  portions  of  a  human  skeleton,  but  the 
skull  was  wanting  J  the  bones  were  very  soft  and  badly  decayed. 


FiG.  28. — Douseraan  mouud  (section),  Prairie  dn  Chien,  Wis. 


North  of  the  center,  at  c,  2  feet  below  the  surface,  was  another  pile  of 
similar  dimensions,  but  oval  and  hollow.  At  d  was  a  third  of  similar 
size  and  form,  and  at  e  a  fourth.  These  three  were  regularly  built  of 
soft,  coarse-grained  sandstones,  which  bear  indications  of  fire,  though 
no  charcoal  or  ashes  were  on  or  about  them.  No  bones  were  seen  in 
or  under  either  of  these  three  piles  or  little  vaults.  Quite  a  number  of 
shell  beads  were  found  some  10  or  12  inches  below  the  surface,  imme- 
diately under  which  was  a  folded  skeleton  /,  head  south,  face  west.  "Re- 
mains of  two  other  skeletons  were  found,  one  in  the  center  at  at  the 
base  of  the  mound.    This  was  so  comi)letely  decayed  that  fragments  of 
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the  skull  only  were  left.  The  other,  at  /t,  2  feet  below  the  surface, 
was  similarly  decayed. 

THE  VILAS  MOUNDS. 

This  group,  shown  in  Plate  I,  is  a  large  one,  containing  56  mounds, 
and  is  situated  on  the  area  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin 
rivers  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailroad,  on  Sees.  7 
and  8,  T.  6  I^^.,  K.  6  W.,  about  3  miles  south  of  Prairie  du  Ohien.  They 
stand  on  the  high  sandy  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  in  a  growth  of 
small  trees,  some  of  them  being  flush  with  the  brink,  some  on  a  small 
table  land  10  or  15  feet  higher  than  the  others,  and  the  rest  on  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  prairie,  all  above  high  water. 

The  river  banks  are  about  40  feet  higher  than  the  usual  water  level, 
the  slopes  steep,  the  surface  where  most  of  the  mounds  are  situated 
comparatively  flat,  but  to  the  northwest  it  rises  in  a  small  table  some 
10  or  15  feet  higher  than  the  prairie  that  borders  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  bottoms.  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  easy  to  work,  although  not  deep  nor  very  productive.  The 
trees  appear  to  be  of  recent  growth. 

No.  48,  S.  77°  E.  of  49,  62  feet  long,  extends  east  and  west,  and  was 
intended  to  represent  some  kind  of  a  quadruped,  probably  a  bear. 
The  eastern  end  at  the  time  of  examination  was  covered  by  a  heavy 
growth  of  corn,  and  has  been  so  plowed  down  that  its  form  could  not 
be  fully  ascertained. 

Kos.  23,  24,  and  33  were  carefully  excavated,  but  furnished  no  indi- 
cations of  having  been  used  for  burial  purposes;  nor  were  ashes,  char- 
coal, or  relics  of  any  kind  found  in  them ;  yet  under  each  there  was  an 
excavation  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  They  were  composed  of 
dark,  sandy  soil.    Others  were  examined,  but  nothing  discovered. 

THE  POLANDER  GROUP. 

This  group  is  about  a  mile  ui^  the  Mississippi  river  from  Lynxville, 
Crawford  county,  on  Lot  2,  Sec.  14,  T.  9  1^.,  R.  6  W.,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
deep,  narrow  ravine. 

The  mounds  are  located  partly  on  top  of  a  narrow  bench  that  runs 
around  the  foot  of  the  bluff'  to  the  northwest  and  partly  on  its  western 
slope.  One  of  them  is  in  the  bed  of  a  small  creek  (now  dry)  that 
drains  the  ravine.  A  plan  of  the  group  is  given  in  Fig.  29.  They  are 
mostly  simple  conical  heaps  of  earth,  although  there  are  some  long 
ones  in  the  group.  Two  of  the  large  ones,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
are  connected  by  a  long,  low  embankment,  like  those  found  on  the 
Souris  river  in  Manitoba.  The  majority  of  them  are  small  and  low. 
The  bank  upon  which  they  stand  is  probably  75  feet  higher  than  the 
road  that  runs  close  to  its  foot  on  the  west  side.  The  bench  is  covered 
by  a  growth  of  trees,  which  the  owner  says  have  grown  up  within  the 
last  twenty- seven  years. 
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Mound  No.  3,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  bench,  is  conical 
in  form,  about  45  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high.  Commencing  at 
the  top,  there  was  first  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mold  2  inches  in 
thickness  (a.  Fig.  30) ;  next  a  layer,  mostly  of  clay,  slightly  mixed  with 
sand,  w^hich  had  probably  washed  from  the  bluffs,  3i  feet  thick  (e)^ 
below  this  a  layer  of  clay,  very  hard,  18  inches  (d) ;  then  a  layer  {h) 
of  loose,  fine,  dry  dust,  which  gave  out  a  peculiar  odor;  and  lastly, 

corresponding  to 
the  original  sur- 
face of  the  ground, 
a  thin  layer,  api^ar- 
ently  composed  of 
decayed  vegetable 
matter  (e).  Be- 
neath this  was  an 
excavation  about 
1  foot  in  depth,  8 
feet  wide,  and  12 
feet  long.  Owing 
to  the  slope  on 
which  the  mound 
was  placed,  this 
had  been  cut  into 
so  as  to  make  a 
level  bed,  on  which 
the  bodies  were 
deposited.  Here 
were  twelve  skel- 
etons— ^ten  of  ad- 
ults and  two  of 
children.  The  two 
children  were  in 
the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  pit ;  the 
bones  were  in  con- 
fusion. Three  of 
the  adult  skeletons 
were  in  the  middle 
of  the  platform ;  the  bones  were  disarticulated,  but  those  of  each  skeleton 
formed  into  a  bundle.  Two  skulls  and  a  few  of  the  bones  of  the  body 
were  found  between  the  children  and  the  other  three,  one  of  the  skulls 
lying  on  top  of  the  other.  In  the  south  end  of  the  pit  were  three  skulls 
in  fragments  and  the  remains  of  five  skeletons  in  a  confused  heap.  A 
single  skull,  but  no  other  bones  with  it,  was  found  in  connection  with 
a  few  flat  stones  in  the  hard  clay  layer  at  the  depth  of  2  feet. 
Mound  9,  26  feet  in  diameter  and  between  2  and  3  feet  high,  stood  on 
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the  same  slope  as  the  preceding-  and,  like  it,  had  an  excavation  in  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  but  much  smaller,  the  length  being  only 
4  feet,  the  width  a  little  less,  and  the  depth  1  foot.  A  foot  from  the  top, 
near  the  center  of  the  mound,  lay  a  bundled  skeleton,  apparently  an 
intrusive  burial.  Nothing  was  discovered  in  the  pit  except  what  were 
supposed  to  be  decayed  remains  of  two  bundled  skeletons. 

Mound  8,  one  of  the  smaller  tumuli  of  the  group,  presented  some 
marked  variations  from  those  described.  The  diameter  was  scarcely 
20  feet  and  height  3  feet.  In  the  central  portion,  2  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  were  two  stone  graves,  oval  in  outline,  each  3  J  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  built  up  of  cobblestones,  and  had  probably  been  closed 
over  dome-tashion  at  the  top,  though  this  portion  had  apparently  fallen 
in.  Over  these,  covering  the  tops  about  6  inches  and  filling  the  spaces 
between  and  each  side  of  them,  was  a  layer  of  surface  soil,  and  cover- 
ing this  a  single  layer  of  loose  sandstones  about  6  inches  thick.  In 
one  grave  were  two  bundled  skeletons ;  in  the  other,  three. 


Fig.  30.— Mound  No.  3  (section),  Polander  group,  Crawford  county,  Wis. 


Mound  6,  circular,  23  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  was  con- 
structed as  follows :  Commencing  at  the  top,  there  was  first  a  layer,  2 
inches  thick,  of  vegetable  mold,  then  a  foot  of  surface  soil ;  next  a  sin- 
gle layer  of  rough  stones  of  various  sizes;  next  a  layer  of  earth  1  foot 
thick.  Immediately  under  the  layer  of  stones,  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  mound,  were  two  folded  or  bundled  skeletons,  lying  on  some  loose 
stones.  These  stones  were  found  to  be  part  of  a  wall  lining  a  pit  in 
the  original  soil.  This  pit  was  4  feet  long  by  3  feet  broad  between  the 
walls,  which  were  of  a  single  thickness  of  cobblestones,  the  sides 
somewhat  flaring,  the  corners  nearly  square,  18  inches  deep,  and  sides 
lined  entirely  around  with  stones.  Lying  on  the  bottom  Avere  the  skele- 
tons of  three  adults  and  one  chikl,  all  folded. 

In  mound  ^o.  1  nothing  was  found  save  three  good-sized  stones.  In 
No.  17  were  three  folded  skeletons.  In  29  there  was  a  pile  of  stones 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  measuring  10  feet  across  the 
upturned  base  and  tapering  to  a  i^oint  at  the  depth  of  3  feet;  a  few 
coals  lay  on  the  upper  surface.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  were  a  copper  drill  and  an  arrow  point. 

Trenches  were  cut  across  the  long  mounds,  but  nothing  observed, 
except  that  they  were  formed  of  loose  surface  soil. 

No.  4  measured  26  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  In  the  center 
was  a  kind  of  vault  formed  by  a  circular  stone  wall  0  feet  in  diameter 
from  outside  to  outside,  and  4  feet  inside,  built  in  a  pit  dug  intheorig- 
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inal  surface  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  18  inches.  In  this  vault  or  grave 
was  a  skeleton  very  well  preserved,  doubled  up  and  lying  on  the  right 
side,  at  the  depth  of  4  feet  from  the  top  of  the  mound.  The  vault  was 
covered  very  carefully  with  flat  limestones  like  those  of  which  the  wall 
was  built.    Xo  implements,  ornaments,  or  relics  of  any  kind  were  found. 

Xo.  11  was  about  the  same  size  as  No.  4.  Lying  on  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  ground  near  the  center  were  four  large  flat  stones,  placed 
so  as  to  form  a  square.  These  bore  distinct  evidences  of  having  been 
burned.  In  the  area  between  them  lay  a  single  skeleton,  folded  and 
placed  on  its  side.  There  were  coals  and  ashes  immediately  about  and 
on  the  stones,  but  none  in  direct  contact  with  the  skeleton. 

Mound  No.  12  w^as  like  No.  4  throughout,  with  stone  vault  and  single 
skeleton,  differing  only  in  the  fact  that  the  skeleton  was  stretched  out 

horizontally  and  that  the  covering 
of  stones  over  the  vault  was  less 
complete. 

No.  16,  though  a  small  mound 
only  17  feet  in  diameter  and  2 J  feet 
high,  presented  some  interesting 
features.  It  also  contained  an 
incomplete  stone  vault  (Fig.  31), 
which,  though  only  about  3J  feet 
wide,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
figure,  extended  from  the  top  of 
the  mound  down  a  foot  or  more 
below  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  contained  a  single 
skeleton  in  a  half  upright  position, 
the  head  being  only  about  2  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  mound 
while  the  feet  were  down  some  3J  or  4  feet  below  the  surface,  or  nearly 
2  feet  lower  than  the  head.  The  head  was  southwest,  the  feet  north- 
east. Near  the  right  hip  was  a  discoidal  stone.  There  w^ere  no  traces 
of  coals  or  ashes  in  this  mound. 

No.  30  contained  neither  stones,  vault,  nor  skeleton,  the  only  things 
found  in  it  were  a  few  badly  decayed  Unio  shells  near  the  bottom. 


Fig.  31. — Mound  No.  16  (horizontal  section),  Po- 
lander  group. 


THE  FLUCKE  MOUNDS. 

This  group,  shown  on  plat  (PI.  i)  in  connection  with  ,  the  Vilas 
group,  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Flucke,  2  miles  south  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vilas  group.  It  contains  twelye  cir- 
cular mounds,  the  relative  positions  of  which  are  shown  in  the  figure. 
Of  these,  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  were  opened  with  the  following 
result : 

No.  1,  65  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high,  was  composed  of  dark, 
sandy  soil  throughout,  except  near  the  bottom,  where  there  were  some 
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very  tliiu  layers  of  black  earth,  but  these  were  of  limited  extent, 
not  reaching  across  the  mound,  and  not  exceeding  2  inches  in  thickness. 
Beneath  the  central  portion  was  an  excavation  in  the  natural  soil, 
about  12  feet  in  diameter  and  extending  down  to  the  yellow  sand,  a 
depth  of  something  over  a  foot.  On  the  bottom  of  this  excavation 
were  three  skeletons,  all  lying  in  a  horizontal  position.  No.  1,  on  the 
back,  head  east,  elbows  out  and  hands  turned  towards  the  head ;  near 
each  hand  was  a  fiue,  large  obsidian  spearhead,  one  of  which  is  9 
inches  long.  Near  the  head,  on  each  side,  were  two  spool-shaped  arti- 
cles of  copper.  From  the  position  in  which  these  were  found,  relative 
to  the  head,  it  is  presumed  they  had  been  used  as  ear  ornaments. 
Skeleton  2  was  lying  close  to  and  on  the  north  side  of  No.  1,  the  bones 
much  decayed  J  no  relics  with  it.  No.  3  lay  with  the  head  northeast.  The 
bones  were  partially  burnt  and  charred  from  the  head  to  the  hips  and 
more  or  less  covered  throughout  with  charcoal  and  ashes.  The  skull 
was  crushed  to  pieces  and  charred  until  it  was  black  j  near  it  were  sev- 
eral large  copper  beads,  or  perhaps  ear  pendants,  made  of  sheet  cop- 
per rolled  into  the  form  of  long  cones,  varying  in  length  from  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Mound  2  stands  on  the  same  elevation  as  No.  1.  It  measured  about 
60  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  little  less  than  6  feet  high.  This,  like  the 
other,  had  beneath  it  a  slight  excavation  in  the  natural  soil.  In  this 
were  the  bones  (except  the  skull)  of  an  adult,  in  a  close,  compact  bun* 
die;  with  them  were  some  of  the  teeth,  but  no  part  of  the  skull.  The 
flesh  had  evidently  been  removed  before  burial  here.  Near  by  was  a 
single  arrowhead,  the  only  article  found  in  the  mound. 

Mounds  3  and  4,  each  3  feet  high,  and  respectively  42  and  36  feet  in 
diameter,  were  similar  in  construction  to  1  and  2,  witli  the  usual  exca- 
vation beneath,  but  without  any  evidences  of  burial  in  them. 

No.  5,  a  beautiful  mound  measuring  68  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet 
high,  stands  on  the  same  elevation  as  .1  and  2.  In  the  center  was  a 
circular  or  inverted  conical  mass  of  yellow  sand  and  gravel,  extending 
from  the  top  of  the  mound  to  the  depth  of  3  feet.  In  this  mass  were 
the  much  decayed  bones  of  a  child.  One  side  of  the  skull  was  colored 
by  copper;  a  small  copper  bracelet  made  of  two  pieces  of  slender  copper 
wire  twisted  together  and  a  coil  of  copper  wire  were  found  with  the 
bones.  As  these  are  evidently  of  European  manufacture  this  may 
have  been  an  intrusive  burial.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  in  an 
excavation  in  the  original  surface,  were  other  human  bones,  but  so 
decayed  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  belonged  to  one  or 
two  bodies. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  GROUP. 

This  group,  which  is  situated  near  the  Mississippi,  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  below  Lynxville,  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and 
consists  of  eleven  round  mounds  and  one  efSgy,  is  represented  in 
Fig.  32. 
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Mouud  No.  11,  somewhat  oval  iu  form,  measured  48  feet  iu  diameter 
from  north  to  south,  33  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  a  little  over  4  feet  high. 
Near  the  center  was  a  skeleton  lying  on  a  circular  platform  of  stones. 
This  platform  or  layer  of  stones  was  about  5  feet  in  diameter  and 
rested  on  the  original  surface  of  the  gouud.  The  skeleton  was  so  far 
decomposed  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  precisely  its  i)osition. 

No.  12  occupies  the  lowest  point  in  the  group  and  is  only  about 
200  yards  from  the  river's  edge,  on  a  level  about  20  feet  above  the  usual 
water  mark.  It  measured  only  26  feet  in  diameter  and  4  in  height,  and 
was  composed  almost  wholly  of  stones,  packed  so  tightly  that  it  was 


Fig.  32.  — Plan  of  the  Armstrong  group,  near  Lynxville,  Crawford  county,  Wis. 


difficult  to  remove  them.  The  stones  being  removed  to  the  depth  of  2J 
feet,  a  layer  of  dark  earth  was  reached,  though  still  filled  with  stones. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  layer,  which  extended  downward  18  inches,  was 
a  mass  of  liuman  bones  so  closely  packed  that  but  little  earth  was  mixed 
with  them.  They  occupied  a  space  about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  rested 
on  a  x)latform  or  layer  of  stones  which  extended  under  the  larger  portion 
of  the  mound.  As  there  were  nine  skulls,  there  were  at  least  nine  individ- 
uals or  rather  skeletons  buried  here.  Among  the  bones  were  two  bear's 
teeth,  a  few  bone  articles,  some  fragments  of  pottery,  a  piece  of  deer's 
horn,  and  the  claw  of  some  bird. 

On  top  of  the  high  bluff  immediately  back  of  this  group  is  another 
larger  group  of  mounds,  some  of  which  are  effigies. 

MOUND  IX  PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN. 

This  mound, which  is  situated  just  below  Old  Fort  Crawford,  and  meas- 
ures 00  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  5  feet  in  height,  is  noticed  here  on 
account  of  the  excavation  beneath  it.    This  was  12  feet  in  diameter, 
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extending  5  feet  below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was  filled 
with  dark,  sandy  earth  similar  to  that  of  which  the  mound  was  com- 
posed. No  specimens  of  any  kind,  charcoal,  ashes,  or  indications  of 
burial  were  discovered. 

SUE  COULEE  GROUP. 

This  group,  a  plat  of  which  is  given  at  A  in  Fig.  33,  is  situated  near 
the  Mississippi  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  known  as  Sue  Coulee." 
It  consists  of  eighteen  beautiful  round  mounds,  standing  on  a  level 
bench  or  table,  some  30  feet  high,  which  runs  back  to  the  bluff'.  They 
have  been  plowed  over  for  about  sixteen  years.  Several  of  them  had 
been  partially  explored  jirevious  to  the  visit  of  an  employe  of  this  Bu- 
reau, but  nothing  could  be  learned  of  the  result. 

At  B,  Fig.  33,  is  shown  a  cross  section  of  Sue  Coulee  at  a-h;  1  is  the 
creek  channel;  2,  the  table  or  bench  on  which  the  mounds  are  located; 
3,  the  bluff  on  the  south 
side;  and  4,  the  bluff  on 
the  north  side. 

Mound  1,  42  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  5  feet  high, 
was  composed  of  yellow, 
sandy  soil  similar  to  that 
of  the  surrounding  sur- 
face, unstratitied  and  no 
excavation  beneath  it. 
Near  the  center  on  the 
original  surface  were  ten 
skeletons  all  piled  to- 
gether, with  their  heads 
in  almost  every  direction, 
the  leg  and  arm  bones 
crossing  one  another. 
Some  stones  were  lying 
immediately  on  them. 
Among  them  was  a  very 
large  flint  spearhead 
and  some  bear  teeth. 

Mound  4,  44  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  4  feet  high, 
was  composed  of  the  same  yellow,  sandy  soil  as  No.  1.  In  the  center^ 
lying  on  the  natural  surface,  were  three  skeletons,  two  of  tliem  side  by 
side,  heads  east,  the  third  with  the  head  northeast,  the  feet  of  the  latter 
touching  the  feet  of  the  other  two,  and  all  stretched  at  full  length  in  a 
liorizontal  position.    They  were  covered  with  stones  as  those  in  No.  1. 

Mound  9,  but  30  feet  in  diameter  and  2i  feet  high,  was  composed  of 
darker  earth  than  those  already  mentioned.    A  single  skeleton,  very 


Fig.  33. — Plan  of  the  Sue  Coulee  group,  Crawford  county, 

Wis. 
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much  decayed,  probably  of  a  comparatively  young  person,  was  found 
lying  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  near  the  center  of  the  mound. 
Some  scattering  pieces  of  charcoal  were  observed,  but  no  stones. 

Mound  12,  48  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  Avas 
composed  throughout  of  the  yellow  earth  heretofore 
mentioned,  but  the  portion  extending  from  the  depth 
of  3  to  5  feet  was  packed  very  hard  and  tight,  nuich 
more  so  than  that  above  or  below  it.  No  articles  or 
indications  of  burial  were  observed. 

^o,  16  is  the  middle  one  of  the  row  (see  Fig.  33)  of 
five  mounds  running  parallel  to  and  on  the  side  next 
the  Mississippi.  It  measured  45  feet  in  diameter  and 
4  feet  in  height.  In  the  central  portion,  at  the  bot- 
tom, were  eleven  skeletons  close  together,  with  the 
heads  in  every  direction;  no  implements  or  orna- 
ments accomi^anied  them,  but  at  some  distance  from 
them,  and  about  a  foot  above  tlie  level  at  which  the 
skeletons  lay,  was  a  large  broken  pot.  At  the  bottom 
a  pit  had  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  in  the  natu- 
ral soil,  in  which  were  four  skeletons,  two  lying  with 
heads  southeast  and  the  other  two,  one  a  child,  with 
heads  northwest.  Near  the  head  of  the  former  lay  a 
copper  plate.  This  is  lOf  inches  in  length  and  2 J 
inches  in  width  at  the  widest  part,  a  thin  sheet  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  but  slightly  un- 
even. Near  each  end,  on  one  side,  are  four  rows  of 
small,  circular  indentations  (some  of  them  entirely 
through),  which  must  have  been  made  with  a  metallic 
instrument,  as  is  evident  from  the  raised  points  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plate.  This  lay  just  below 
the  skull  and  near  the  under  jaw.  Near  the  hand  of 
the  same  skeleton  were  two  long,  slender,  square 
copper  drills  or  spindles,  one  about  9  inches  long  and 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
chisel-shaped  at  the  other;  the  other  7  inches  long 
and  pointed  at  both  ends,  shown  in  Fig.  34.  Near 


Fig.  34. — Copper  spin- 
dles from  the  Sue 
Coulee  group,  Craw- 
ford county,  Wis. 


the  head  of  one  of  these  skeletons  was  a  thin,  cup- 


shaped  ornament  of  copper,  probably  part  of  an  ear- 
pendant. 

Mound  7,  which  stands  on  the  highest  ground  of  any  of  the  group,  is 
quite  symmetrical,  GO  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  column  running  down  iu  the  center,  it  consisted  of 
yellow,  sandy  soil.  The  column,  circular  in  outline,  5  to  6  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  composed  of  loose  dark  earth,  extended  from  the  highest 
central  point  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  yellow  earth 
immediately  surrounding  it  was  very  hard. 
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In  this  coluniu,  at  the  depth  of  5  feet  from  the  top,  hiy  a  mass  of 
human  bones  about  2  feet  thick  which  spread  over  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  pit.  Although  but  slightly  decayed,  they  were  mostly  broken 
into  pieces;  even  the  skulls  were  in  fragments,  and  all  were  heaped 
together  in  such  confusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
number  of  individuals  represented,  but  there  could  not  have  been  less 
than  10  or  12. 

Immediately  below  them  a  small  copper  spindle  was  discovered  simi- 
lar to  those  already  mentioned,  and  some  split  bear  teeth  with  holes 
through  them.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mound  was  a  complete  skeleton, 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  original  surface,  face  up,  head  east,  and 
arms  by  its  side,  l^ear  the  left  hand  lay  a  fine  copper  ax,  weighing  1 
pound  9  ounces,  a  little  over  9  inches  in  length.  By  the  side  of  this 
was  a  large  round  implement  of  chipped  obsidian,  and  near  the  right 
hand  were  67  small  copper  beads,  a  bear  tooth,  and  the  jaw  bone  and 
some  teeth  of  a  small  quadruped. 

The  respective  distances  of  the  mounds  of  this  group  from  one  another, 
measuring  from  center  to  center,  are  as  follows:  From  1  to  2,  365  feet; 
from  2  to  3,  88  feet;  from  3  to  5,  88  feet;  from  5  to  4,  210  feet;  from  5 
to  6,  55  feet;  from  6  to  7,  238  feet;  from  7  to  8,  105  feet;  from  8  to  9, 
108  feet;  from  9  to  10,  112  feet;  from  7  to  12,  200  feet;  from  12  to  11, 
180  feet;  from  12  to  13,  90  feet;  from  13  to  15,  95  feet;  from  15  to  14, 
65  feet;  from  15  to  16,  101  feet;  from  16  to  17,  80  feet;  and  from  17  to 
18,  85  feet. 

During  the  grading  of  a  street  that  runs  by  Old  Fort  Crawford  in 
Prairie  du  Chien,  in  a  rise  near  the  fort,  a  number  of  skeletons  were 
unearthed.  One  of  these  had  been  buried  in  a  small  canoe  about  9 
feet  long.  Most  of  the  skeletons  lay  with  the  head  to  the  southeast; 
with  some  were  brass  or  copper  kettles  with  iron  bails ;  on  the  arm 
bone  of  some  were  bracelets  made  of  thick  copper  wire.  Among  the 
articles  found  was  a  fine  catlinite  pipe  and  one  or  two  other  stone 
pipes. 

VERNON  COUNTY, 

There  are  several  mounds  on  the  foot  hills  or  lower  benches  of  the 
bluffs  in  Sec.  15,  T.  11  N.,  E.  7  W.,  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of 
the  county.  The  bluffs  are  very  high  and  steep  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  them  and  the  Mississippi  river,  sloping,  but  not  too 
steep  to  cultivate,  the  soil  being  very  x)roductive.  A  diagram  showing 
the  relative  positions  of  those  examined  is  given  in  Fig.  35. 

No.  1,40  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high',  unstratitied.  Nearthe  cen- 
ter, a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  surface  of  the  mound,  was  an  irregular 
layer  of  burned  sandstones,  some  fiat  and  others  irregular  in  form. 
Immediately  beneatli  these  lay  scmie  partially  burned  liuman  bones, 


'  When  no  reference  is  made  to  the  form  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  mounds  are  of  the  simple 
oonical  ty])e. 
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and  uear  them  a  single  chipped  stone  lioe.  A  little  northwest  of  the 
center,  at  the  dei^th  of  5  feet  and  apparently  resting  on  the  natnral 
snrface  of  the  ground,  were  the  remains  of  five  folded  skeletons,  heads 
north  and  faces  west.  Under  one  of  these  was  a  single  i)erforated 
bear  tooth.  The  skeletons  had  been  covered  with  a  mortar-like  sub- 
stance which  was  dry  and  very  hard. 

No.  2,  100  feet  northwest  of  Ko.  1  (measuring  from  base  to  base),  75 
feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high.  This  was  composed  throughout 
(except  the  surface  layer)  of  blue  clay  mixed  Avith  sand,  very  hard  and 
tough.  Large  sandstones,  weighing  ^from  10  to  100  pounds,  occurred 
at  all  depths,  but  not  placed  with  any  regularity  or  according  to  any 
percei)tible  plan.  At  the  depth  of  8  feet,  and  hence  slightly  below  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground  and  a  little  southwest  of  the  center,  were 


Fig.  35.— Mound  group  near  Battle  island,  Vernon  county,  Wis. 


six  folded  skeletons,  lying  on  the  bottom  with  the  heads  east  and  faces 
north.  As  soon  as  they  were  uncovered  the  bones  fell  to  i^ieces  so  that 
not  even  the  skulls  could  be  saved.  The  dirt  immediately  around  them 
was  wet  and  sticky. 

No.  3,  60  feet  north  of  No.  2,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  3^  feet  high. 
The  top  layer,  IJ  feet  in  depth,  consisted  of  black,  rich  loam,  the  re- 
mainder of  blue  clay.  The  original  soil  had  evidently  been  removed  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more — in  one  portion  to  the  depth  of  2  feet — 
before  burial.  On  the  north  side,  not  far  from  the  margin,  the  clay,  for  a 
considerable  space,  was  very  hard  and  dry,  immediately  beneath  which 
were  some  four  or  five  folded  skeletons,  with  heads,  so  far  as  could  be 
determined,  in  various  directions.  Near  the  southeast  margin,  at  the 
depth  of  6  feet,  lay  six  other  skeletons  at  full  length  with  heads  in 
different  directions.  Under  one  of  them  were  three  bears'  teeth.  The 
owner  in  a  previous  examination  found  near  the  center,  at  the  depth  of 
15  or  18  inches,  a  long  string  of  glass  beads. 
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No.  4,  300  feet  north  of  No.  3,  05  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  lii<>li. 
At  the  depth  of  4  feet  eight  skeletons  were  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground,  with  heads  east  and  faces  up.  They  lay 
on  the  natural  slope  of  the  bench,  so  that  the  heads  were  higher  than 
the  feet.  Their  relative  positions  are  given  in  Fig.  30  (a  horizoutal 
section  of  the  mound),  the  larger  figures  indicating  adult  skeletons 
and  the  small  one  that  of  a  child.  Under  the  one  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  row  were  several  bear 
teeth,  and  near  them  and  at 
the  same  depth  lay  the  under 
jaw  of  some  animal.  At  the 
head  of  each  skeleton  was  a 
large,  irregular  piece  of  sand- 
stone. The  composition  of  this 
tumulus  was  chiefly  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  light  yellow  clay 
nnstratified. 

No.  5,  30  feet  northwest  of 
No.  4,  was  80  feet  in  diameter, 
5  feet  high,  and  more  flattened 
on  top  than  is  usual  with  tumuli 
of  this  type.  On  the  northern 
side,  at  a  depth  of  3  feet,  two 
folded  skeletons  were  discov- 
ered, under  one  of  which  were 
several  copperheads,  and  under 

all  bears'  teeth.  About  the  center  and  near  the  bottom  was  a  single 
skeleton  also  folded  and  under  the  head  were  several  bears'  teeth.  In 
the  southern  side,  at  the  depth  of  5  feet,  a  single  very  fine  lance  head 
was  discovered   no  bones  were  near  it. 

No.  0,  125  feet  northwest  of  No.  5,  85  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high, 
was  composed  of  rich  black  earth  interspersed  with  sandstones.  Near 
the  center,  at  the  bottom,  lay  a  single  badly-decayed  skeleton,  over 
which  was  heaped  an  irregular  pile  of  sandstones  of  various  sizes. 

No.  7,  20  yards  northwest  of  No.  0,  50  feet  in  diameter  and  5i  feet 
high,  consisted  chiefly  of  dry,  yellow  clay.  In  the  northern  side  at  the 
depth  of  5  feet  were  three  or  four  much  decayed  skeletons,  apparently 
folded,  with  heads  east  and  faces  north  and  in  the  southern  portion  at 
the  depth  of  2  feet  tlie  fragments  of  a  stone  pipe.  Under  the  latter 
was  an  irregular  pile  of  burned  sandstones;  but  no  ashes  or  coals 
were  discovered,  from  which  fact  it  is  inferred  that  the  stones  were 
placed  here  after  having  been  subjected  to  fire. 

white's  group. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  in  Sec.  28,  T.  14  N.,  R.  7  W., 
on  land  owned  by  Mr.  H.  White,  is  a  group  of  small  circular  mounds 


Fig.  36.— Plan  of  Mound  No.  4,  Battle  island,  Vernon 
county,  Wisconsin. 
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extending  in  a  nearly  straight  line  along  the  margin  of  the  sandy  level 
known  locally  as  ^'Sand  Prairie,"  where  it  descends  to  the  lower  bot- 
tom lands  of  Eaccoon  river.  This  level  extends  to  the  bluff's  about  a 
half  mile  distant,  which  are  here  very  high  and  steep.  A  plan  of  the 
group  is  given  in  PI.  it,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  22 
mounds  of  various  sizes. 

'No.  1  of  this  group,  35  feet  in  diameter  and  3  J  feet  high,  was  composed 
throughout  of  black,  sandy  soil  similar  to  that  around  it.  Six  inches 
below  the  surface,  at  the  center,  fragments  of  a  red  earthenware  vessel 
were  found,  but  so  rotten  that  they  fell  to  pieces  on  being  handled.  A 
little  north  of  the  center,  at  the  bottom,  lying  on  the  natural  sand 
stratum,  were  the  remains  of  four  skeletons,  heads  north.  Another 
skeleton  was  found  in  the  southern  side  at  the  same  depth,  folded, 
head  south,  face  east;  over  the  skull  was  a  small  lance  head. 

^fo.  2,  immediately  north  of  No.  1,  touching  it  at  the  base,  was  45  feet 
in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  It  was  composed  throughout  of  earth 
similar  to  the  surrounding  soil.  Five  skeletons  were  found  at  various 
depths,  from  2  to  4  feet.  Some  were  lying  at  full  length,  others  folded 
with  heads  in  various  directions,  but  were  all  so  soft  that  none  could 
be  saved. 

Ko.  3, 1()0  feet  north  of  Ko.  2,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was 
not  stratified.  The  skeleton  of  a  child  was  lying  near  the  center  at  the 
depth  of  18  inches,  head  w^est.  Under  the  head  was  a  brass  ornament 
wrapped  in  cotton  cloth,  and  about  the  position  of  the  breast  the  frag- 
ments of  another  metallic  ornament,  also  a  few  glass  beads.  This  skele- 
ton had  evidently  been  incased  in  a  wooden  coffin  of  some  kind,  but 
whether  of  bark  or  boards  could  not  be  determined.  In  the  southwest- 
ern side  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  was  discovered  at  the  same  depth, 
folded,  with  head  south.  Nothing  else  was  observed,  save  a  few  frag- 
ments of  pottery  near  the  surface. 

No.  4,  about  100  feet  northeast  of  No.  3,  measured  50  feet  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  high,  unstratified.    Nothing  was  discovered  in  this  mound. 

No.  6,  160  feet  northwest  of  No.  5,  oblong,  50  feet  in  diameter  north 
and  south,  and  4  feet  high,  was  composed  of  black,  sandy  soil  from  the 
fields.  In  the  northern  side,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  were  ten  skeletons, 
some  folded  and  others  stretched  out  on  their  backs,  heads  in  every 
direction.  A  little  west  of  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  4  feet,  two  more 
were  found  folded,  with  the  heads  west.  On  the  skull  of  each  of  these 
was  a  thick  copper  plate,  apparently  beaten  out  of  native  coi3per  with 
rude  implements.  The  larger,  over  the  southern  skull,  represented  in 
Fig.  37,  is  8  inches  long  by  4^  inches  wide.  About  6  inches  above  it 
was  a  fine  large  lance  head.  The  other  plate  is  nearly  square,  4 J  inches 
by  4J  inches.  The  bones  were  so  rotten  and  soft,  except  immediately 
under  the  copi)er  plates,  that  none  of  them  could  be  preserved.  Fresh- 
water shells  were  scattered  through  the  mound  at  various  depths. 
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111  No.  7, 25  feet  iu  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  nothing  was  discovered 
save  a  single  skeleton  near  the  northern  edge,  a  foot  below  the  surface, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  pottery  near  the  head. 

1^0.  8,  diameter,  65  feet ;  height,  6  feet ;  nnstratified ;  disclosed 
nothing. 

No.  9,  diameter,  60  feet;  height,  5  feet;  nnstratified;  contained 
nothing  worthy  of  notice. 


Fig.  37.— Copper  plate  from  Mound  No.  6,  White's  group  (No.  88336,  National  Museum). 


No.  10,  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4^  feet  high.  A  vertical  section 
of  this  mound  is  shown  in  Fig.  38.  The  top  layer,  2  feet  thick,  consisted 
of  black,  loose,  sandy  loam  similar  to  the  surrounding  soil  of  the  field. 
Six  skeletons  were  lying  in  this  near  the  center,  some  folded,  others 
stretched  at  full  length,  heads  in  different  directions.  The  next  or 
lower  layer,  3  feet  thick,  and  extending  downward  slightly  below  the 
original  surface,  consisted  of  red  clay  very  largely  mixed  with  sand. 
Skeletons  were  found  in  this  at  various  depths.  A  little  south  of  the 
center  the  original  soil,  below  layer  No.  2,  had  been  hollowed  out  to  the 


Fig.  38.— Section  of  Mound  No.  10,  White's  group. 

gravel.  This  excavation  was  about  7  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  1  foot 
deep.  In  it  were  the  remains  of  a  single  adult  skeleton,  stretched  at 
full  length,  face  up,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  hard  black  muck.  The 
bones  were  nearly  all  gone,  but  their  forms  and -positions  could  be 
traced.  Under  the  skull  was  a  fine  lance  head,  and  about  2  feet  south, 
in  the  same  excavation,  a  magnificent  chipjied  implement  of  obsidian, 
represented  in  Fig.  39. 
12  ETH  6 
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No.  11,  touching  No.  10  at  tlie  iiortlieast,  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4 
feet  high,  was  composed  chiefly  of  a  dark,  sandy  soil,  about  10  feet  of  the 
central  portion  being  of  yellow  clay  and  sand  mixed.  In  the  southern 
portion,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  were  two  very  soft,  folded  skeletons, 
heads  west.  A  little  southwest  of  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  a 
few  human  bones  were  found  incased  in  hard,  black  muck  or  mortar- 
like substance,  and  immediately  under  them  some  copper  beads.  Near 
the  center,  at  about  the  same  depth,  was  a  folded  skeleton,  with  the 


Fig.  39.— Obsidian  implement  from  Mound  l^o.  10,  White's  group. 


head  northeast,  also  incased  in  the  hard,  black  muck.  By  the  skull  was 
a  broken  earthen  pot  and  a  bottle- shaped  vase,  short  neck  and  flat  bot- 
tom. The  broken  pot,  which  has  been  partially  restored  and  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  40,  is  equal,  if  not  superior  in  the  quality  of  the  ware,  to 
any  mound  pottery  discovered  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  A  jasper 
lance  head  was  discovered  a  little  north  of  the  center  near  the  base. 
The  other  mounds  of  the  group,  which  are  small,  simple  tumuli  of  the 
conical  type,  were  not  opened.    Their  sizes  are  as  follows : 


No. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

No. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

12 

13 

Feet. 
•15 

35 

Feet. 
4 

3 

17 
18 

Feet. 

50 
35 

Feet. 
4 

2 

14 

25 

3 

19 

20 

2 

15 

20 

2 

20 

50  by  35 

4 

16 

50 

4^ 

21 

40 

H 
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About  half  a  mile  south  of  Ko.  1  of  this  group,  on  Seer.  33,  same 
township,  stands  an  isolated  mound  of  the  same  type,  which,  upon 
opening,  proved  to  be  unstratified,  as  most  of  the  others  already  men- 
tioned. Diameter  about  50  feet  and  height  7  feet.  On  the  west  side  a 
few  soft  and  badly  decayed  human  bones  were  discovered  at  the  depth 


Fig.  40. — Pot  from  Mound  No.  11,  White's  group. 


of  2  feet.  On  the  east  side  similar  bones  were  found  at  the  depth  of  4 
feet,  and  on  the  southwest,  at  the  same  depth,  the  fragment  of  a  large 
sea  shell  {BiiHycon  perversum). 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

On  the  bluffs  north  of  Sinepy  creek  are  the  remnants  of  two  groups 
or  lines  of  mounds.  These  were  visited  in  1880  by  Col.  Norris,  and  in 
1890  a  second  visit  was  made.  Such  portions  of  the  groups  as  have 
been  subject  to  cultivation  have  entirely  disappeared.  On  the  narrow 
promontory  overlooking  the  river  is  a  row  of  small  conical  mounds,  com- 
posed largely  of  rough  stones  from  the  adjoining  bluff.  Five  of  these 
mounds  were  oj)ened  in  1880.  All  contained  human  bones,  which  in 
two  cases  were  charred. 

Many  of  the  bones  in  these  mounds  were  disconnected  and  often 
broken  as  though  deposited  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed,  probably 
after  exposure  of  the  bodies  on  scaffolds  or  after  previous  burial. 

On  a  second  promontory,  east  of  the  first,  across  a  deep  ravine,  is  a 
group  of  works  consisting  of  two  effigy  mounds  and  one  oblong  mound. 
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Other  oblong  mounds,  said  to  have  been  situated  to  the  north  of  these, 
have  been  obliterated  by  the  plow.  The  most  southern  of  the  effigy 
mounds  would  seem  never  to  have  been  linished.  The  body  is  represented 
by  a  well-rounded  ridge,  and  the  head  and  forelegs  are  present,  but  only 
a  trace  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  appears.  These  mounds  are  in  a  forest 
and  have  not  been  disturbed  by  the  whites.  The  other  animal  figure 
is  somewhat  larger,  the  body  being  90  feet  long.  The  legs  are  unusually 
long,  the  length  from  the  toes  to  the  back  line  being  upwards  of  40  feet. 
The  head  is  merely  a  heavy  rounded  projection,  and  the  tail  is  so  ob- 
scure as  to  be  barely  traceable. 

WORKS  NEAR  CASSVILLE. 

t 

About  1  mile  south  of  Oassville  the  road  traverses  a  bench  or  level 
bottom,  which  is  seldom  overflowed,  extending  from  the  bluffs  to  a 
bayou,  a  distance  of  nearly  1  mile.  Near  this  road  on  one  side,  when 
visited  in  1880,  were  two  lines  of  works,  consisting  of  effigy,  circular, 
and  elongate  mounds,  and  on  the  other  a  single  row  of  circular  mounds. 
These,  except  1  and  2,  are  shown  in  their  respective  forms  and  positions 
in  Fig.  41. 


No. 

Length. 

Height. 

Shape. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

10  by  20 

3 

Oblong  

Ordinary  earth  mound. 

2 

10  by  30 

3 

....do  

Opened;  nothing  found. 

3 

90 

4 

Effigy  

Probably  represents  an  elk. 

4 

90 

4 

.-..do  

Do. 

5 

Circular   

6 

.--.do   

7 

150 

5 

Effigy  

Lizard ;  head  and  body  90  feet,  tail  60  feet. 

8 

45 

3 

Oblong  

Ordinary  earth  mound. 

9 

72  by  84 

4 

Effigy  

A  well-formed  bird. 

10 

20 

2 

Circular   

Opened ;  nothing  found. 

11 

120  by  84 

4 

Effigy  

Probably  an  eagle. 

Nos.  12  to  15  are  small  circular  and  oval  mounds  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  road  in  a  line  south  of  the  Eagle's  head;  Nos.  16  to  28  the  row 
of  circular  mounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  The  latter  vary  in 
diameter  from  15  to  40  feet  and  in  height  from  3  to  5  feet.  Quite  a 
number  of  these  had  previously  been  opened,  and,  as  was  ascertained, 
presented  evidences  of  intrusive  burials. 

Excavations  were  made  in  a  number  of  the  mounds  of  this  and  adja 
cent  groups,  but  nothing  was  discovered  save  human  bones  in  the 
last  stages  of  decay. 

This  locality  was  revisited  in  1890,  when  slight  traces  of  these  works 
were  seen.  The  railroad  had  been  carried  directly  through  the  group 
and  an  immense  gravel  pit  now  occupies  the  site.  About  three-fourths 
of  one  of  the  bird  figures  remain  and  some  shapeless  hillocks  mark  the 
line  of  conical  mounds. 
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Stone  cairns  containing  fragments  of  decaying  human  bones  were 
found  on  top  of  the  adjacent  bluff;  and  upon  the  bank  of  the  bayou  near 
Oassville  is  a  circular  mound  40  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  in  the 
base  of  which,  beneath  the  hard  earth,  were  four  skeletons  of  adults  in 
a  much  better  state  of  preservation. 


Fig.  41.— Effigy  mounds  near  Cassville,  Grant  county,  Wisconsin. 


The  large  Dewey  farm,  now  owned  by  Gen.  Newberry,  extending 
from  1  to  3  miles  north  of  Oassville,  is  literally  dotted  over  with  mounds 
and  other  works.  This  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  modern  Indians, 
who  used  these  earthen  structures  as  depositories  for  their  dead,  hence 
intrusive  burials  are  very  common  here.  In  a  number  explored,  of 
which  only  the  bottom  central  core  remained  undisturbed,  nothing  was 
found  except  decaying  human  bones  and  very  rude  stone  implements. 

A  remarkable  series  of  mounds  is  situated  upon  the  l)luffs  about  3 
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miles  north  of  Oassville.  These,  remarks  Mr.  Hohiies,  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  the  earthworks  of  this  region.  The  bluffs  are 
here  upwards  of  300  feet  in  height  and  are  very  abrupt  on  the  margins 
overlooking  the  river.  The  horizontal  beds  of  masvsive  magnesian  lime- 
stone outcrop  along  the 
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brink,  giving  a  series  of 
gray  escarped  promon- 
tories, between  which 
are  notch-like  recesses 
cutby  the  drainage.  The 
steep  faces  of  the  bluff 
are  without  timber,  but 
the  recesses  and  the  up- 
per surfaces  are  covered 
AYith  forests;  this,  to- 
gether with  the  dense 
growth  of  underbrush, 
make  exploration  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Between  Muddy  creek, 
which  comes  out  of  the 
bluffs  at  right  angles 
to  the  river  escarpment 
and  the  Sandy,  a  rivulet 
emerging  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  farther  south, 
there  is  a  tongue  of  the 
plateau  divided  i  n to  sev- 
eral parts  at  the  outer 
end  and  connected  by  a 
narrow  ridge  with  the 
main  plateau.  This  out- 
standing mass  is  a  mile 
in  length  and  at  the 
widest  part  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  wide.  Mounds  are 
found  upon  the  main  crest  as  well  as  upon  most  of  the  spurs.  This 
distribution  in  groups  was  determined  apparently  by  the  topography, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accomj)anying  map.    (Fig.  42.) 

The  main  lines  of  works  occupy  the  crest  of  the  principal  ridge, 
which  borders  Muddy  creek  on  the  south.  Beginning  at  the  outer 
point  we  follow  the  curved  ridge  encountering  first  six  oblong  mounds 
of  the  usual  character,  then  a  conical  mound  standing  somewhat  alone, 
and  beyond  this  a  series  of  eight  conical  mounds  connected  into  a  chain 
by  low  ridges.    Traversing  a  distance  of  about  700  feet  a  second  chain- 
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group  is  encountered,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  lies  the  only 
effigy  mound  of  the  system  so  far  as  observed.  East  of  this  a  broken 
series  of  oblong  and  chain  mounds  continues  indefinitely.  On  the 
southern  spurs  of  the  promontory  are  three  additional  groups  of  con- 
ical and  oblong  mounds  following  the  crests  of  the  ridges  and  termi- 
nating near  the  escarped  points. 

All  of  these  works  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  A  few 
have  been  dug  into  by  relic  hunters.  The  two  isolated  conical  mounds 
are  of  average  size,  being  about  25  feet  in  diameter  and  between  3  and 
4  feet  high.  The  oblong  mounds  are  straight  even  ridges,  ranging  from 
80  to  125  feet  in  length  and  from  10  to  20  in  width,  and  in  height  rarely 
exceeding  3J  feet. 

The  chain  mounds  are  of  particular  interest.  They  have  been  built 
with  much  care  and  are  wonderfully  preserved.  The  cones  average 
less  than  20  feet  in  diameter  and  are  from  2  to  4  feet  in  height.  The 
distance  from  center  to  center  varies  from  30  to  40  feet  and  the  con- 
necting ridges  of  earth  are  about  10  feet  wide  and  from  2  to  3  feet 
high. 

The  most  noteworthy  member  of  the  series  is  the  effigy  mound.  It 
is  perhaps  more  suggestive  of  the  puma  than  of  any  other  quadruped. 
This  work  is  well  preserved,  but  the  loose  vegetable  mold  of  which 
it  is  composed  does  not  admit  of  the  iireservation  of  more  than  a  gen- 
eralized form,  no  matter  to  what  extent  the  individuality  of  the  original 
shape  was  developed. 

The  full  length  of  the  figure  may  be  given  as  144  feet,  although  the 
tail  is  very  indistinct  toward  the  extremity.  The  head  is  toward  the 
east  and  exhibits  no  other  feature  than  a  slight  projection  for  the  nose. 
The  characters  of  the  animal  have  received  proper  attention.  The  body 
is  full  and  rounded  and  the  extremities  fall  off  gradually  in  width  and 
height.  The  curves  of  the  back  and  legs  are  well  rendered,  and  the 
whole  conception  is  presented  with  sufficient  spirit.  The  distance  from 
the  toes  to  the  back  Une  is  36  feet.  The  body,  at  the  point  of  greatest 
relief,  is  not  over  3 J  feet  high. 

The  mounds  of  this  group  appear  to  be  composed  mainly  of  vegetable 
mold  obtained  on  the  spot. 

The  conical  mound,  situated  upon  the  very  brow  of  the  bluff,  is  25  feet 
in  diameter  and  4  feet  high.  Abroad  trench  carried  through  it  revealed 
only  the  decayed  bones  of  a  child,  extended  at  full  length  beneath  the 
central  core  of  hard,  dry  earth.  Pits  sunk  in  the  oblong  mounds 
brought  nothing  to  light.  A  number  of  circular  mounds  on  the  adja- 
cent bluffs  was  also  opened,  but  nothing  save  decayed  human  bones 
was  found  in  them. 

WORKS  NEAR  WYALUSINCJ. 

Four  excellent  illustrations  of  the  remarkable  mound  groups  of  Wis- 
consin are  to  be  seen  near  Wyalusing,  a  station  on  the  Burlington  and 
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Northern  Railroad.  The  village  of  Wyalusing  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated ou  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  land  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  bluff,  which  here  rises  abruptly  in  a  single  step  to  the  height 
of  350  feet.  These  bluffs,  as  those  elsewhere  in  Grant  county,  are  the 
margin  of  a  plateau  which  extends  eastward  from  the  escarpment. 
The  margin  of  this  plateau  is  cut  by  numerous  streams  and  is  for  the 
most  part  too  rugged  for  cultivation.  In  the  marginal  region  the 
ridges  separating  the  streams  are  often  narrow,  but  have  rounded 
and  somewhat  level  crests,  which  were  favorite  resorts  of  the  mound 
builders. 

Upon  the  steep  timbered  bluff  that  rises  above  the  village  of  Wya- 
lusing  is  found  a  line  of  earthworks  following  the  crest  of  a  nearly 
straight  ridge.  The  principal  work  of  the  group  is  an  animal  effigy,  a 
quadruped.  It  is  of  large  size  and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation. Singularly  enough  it  does  not  occupy  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  but  lies  in  a  shallow  depression  in  the 
slope  between  the  crest  and  the  margin  of  the  steep  bluff  overlooking 
the  village.  The  head  is  toward  the  south  and  the  legs  extend  down 
the  gentle  slope  toward  the  river.  The  form  is  perfectly  preserved, 
the  body  is  w  ell  rounded  and  the  outline  is  everywhere  distinct.  So 
perfect  is  the  preservation  that  the  extension  representing  the  ears  or 
horns  shows  a  slight  parting  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  two  legs  of  each 
pair  are  separated  by  a  shallow  depression  throughout  their  entire 
length.  The  feeling  for  correct  form  possessed  by  the  builders  even 
in  this  rude  method  of  realization  is  indicated  by  the  outline  which 
defines  the  forehead,  by  the  curves  of  the  back  and  belly,  and  of  the 
gambrel  joints  of  the  legs,  as  well  as  by  the  relief  which  expresses 
something  of  the  rotundity  and  relative  prominence  of  the  parts. 
What  additional  details  of  form  have  been  effaced  by  the  lapse  of 
time  can  not  be  determined. 

The  length  of  the  work  from  the  forehead  to  rump  is  115  feet;  the 
length  of  the  head  is  47  feet;  the  distance  from  the  feet  to  the  back, 
representing  the  full  height  of  the  figure,  is  50  feet;  the  width  of  the 
body  is  28  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  legs  about  20  feet.  The  relief 
does  not  exceed  3^  feet  at  any  point,  the  ears,  nose,  and  legs  not 
exceeding  half  that. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  D.  W.  Derby,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  mound 
relics,  dug  into  the  body  of  this  effigy  about  the  locality  of  the  heart, 
and  found  human  bones  and  an  earthen  vessel  about  the  size  of  the 
crown  of  an  ordinary  hat.  The  vessel  had  a  flat  bottom,  but  was  so 
fragile  from  decay  that  no  part  of  it  could  be  preserved. 

Kunning  ap])roximately  parallel  with  the  greatest  length  of  the  ani- 
mal figure  and  occupying  the  crest  of  the  ridge  is  a  row  of  oblong 
mounds.  These  vary  from  a  straight  line  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  crest,  and  in  orientation  vary  from  S.  25°  E.  to  S.  15  W.  The  largest 
one  is  100  feel  in  length  and  the  shortest  60  feet.    The  width  averages 
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about  20  feet  and  the  height  is  in  no  case  greater  than  3  J  feet.  On  the 
rounded  surface  of  the  north  end  of  the  ridge  is  a  number  of  small 
circuhir  depressions  that  may  represent  ohl  dwelling  sites j  others  are 
seen  on  a  level  space  about  100  feet  north  of  the  animal  figure.  The 
ridge  terminates  at  the  north  in  a  rounded  point  and  at  the  south  in 
a  long  narrow  one,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  chain  of  ridges 
on  the  east  by  a  broad  saddle; 
along  this,  and  extending  for  an 
indefinite  distance,  is  an  almost 
continuous  series  of  mounds  most- 
ly of  the  oblong  type.  In  the  older 
cultivated  fields  only  traces  of  the 
works  are  found,  but  in  the  new 
ground,  and  in  the  wooded  areas, 
the  forms  are  fully  preserved. 
There  is  no  telling  what  was  the 
original  extent  of  these  wonderful 
lines  of  mounds,  or  what  their 
connection  with  the  other  series, 
the  remnants  of  which  are  found 
on  nearly  every  part  of  the  bluffs 
where  tillage  has  not  destroyed 
them. 

A  second  grouj)  of  more  than 
usual  interest  is  located  upon  the 
promontory  that  overlooks  the 
village  on  the  north.  This  prom- 
ontory extends  to  the  northward, 
as  a  narrow  ridge  with  an  uneven 
crest,  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Derby  and  beyond.  Its  trend  is 
parallel  with  the  river,  from  which 
it  rises  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees 
or  more.  On  the  opposite  side  it 
falls  off  with  abruptness  to  a 
little  stream  which  runs  to  the 
southward  and  passes  out  at  the 
north  end  of  the  village.  From 
the  railroad  bridge  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  stream  we  ascend  the 
point  of  tbe  ijromontory  by  a  series  of  slopes  and  cliffs  to  the  height  of 
about  200  feet;  beyond  this  point  the  ridge  extends  to  the  northward 
and  is  narrow,  and  for  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  nearly  horizontal. 

Upon  the  level  crest,  which  is  forest  covered,  are  fimr  mounds;  at 
the  south  are  two  conical  mounds  and  at  the  north  two  mounds  repre- 
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sen  ting  animals,  distributed  as  shown  in  Fig.  43.  All  are  in  an  excel 
lent  state  of  preservation  save  where  recent  excavations  conducted  by 
Mr.  Derby  have  mutilated  them.  The  southern  mound  was  conical  in 
shape  and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high.  When  Mr.  Derby 
began  his  excavations  the  eastern  half  of  the  cone  was  covered  with 
rough  stone  slabs  obtained  from  the  vicinity.  In  digging  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  mound  four  stones  as  large  as  a  human  head  were  found  near 
the  surface.  At  the  depth  of  a  foot  a  circle  of  stones  was  encountered, 
having  a  diameter  of  4  feet;  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  the  top  of  a  cis- 
tern, 3J  feet  in  diameter,  of  well  laid  stones,  was  uncovered.  This  was 
3  feet  deep  and  had  been  built  upon  the  surface  of  the  limestones  of 
the  bluff.  The  well  was  filled  with  black  earth,  in  which  were  found 
seven  oblong  shell  beads,  a  copper  celt  of  ordinary  shape,  and  a  red 
pipestone,  platform  pipe;  outside  of  the  well  a  flake  of  flint  was  found, 
and  some  curious  lines  of  colored  sand  were  observed.  These  seemed 
to  radiate  roughly  from  the  center  of  the  mound  and  were  followed  to 
the  circumference  by  the  explorers.  Wide  trenches  were  carried  across 
the  mound  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south. 

The  second  mound  was  much  like  the  first  and  is  still  perfect,  save 
for  the  sinking  of  a  pit  in  the  center.  Nothing  of  interest  was  found. 
The  present  diameter  is  over  30  feet  in  the  line  of  the  ridge  and  some- 
what less  across  it.    The  height  is  6  feet. 

A  little  over  100  feet  to  the  north  of  this  mound  is  the  first  animal 
mound.  The  creature,  possibly  a  bear,  is  represented  as  lying  upon  its 
side  with  the  head  to  the  south  and  the  feet  to  the  east.  The  body  is  a 
neatly  rounded  ridge  70  feet  long  and  nearly  25  feet  wide,  and  has  a 
relief  of  nearly  4  feet.  The  head  is  about  30  feet  long,  the  projection 
representing  the  ears  being  very  slightly  indicated  and  difficult  to 
define.  The  low  ridge  representing  the  forelegs  is  straight,  while  that 
for  the  hinder  ones  is  bent,  thus  defining  the  gambrel  joint.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  toes  to  the  back  line  is  a  little  less  than  40  feet.  This 
figure  is  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  type  of  effigy  works. 

The  other  effigy  mound,  150  feet  to  the  north,  is  of  a  form  somewhat 
unusual.  It  is  spread  out  upon  the  ridge,  after  the  fashion  of  a  lizard 
or  alligator.  The  head  is  toward  the  south,  and  is  merely  a  rounded 
projection  of  the  body  embankment.  The  tail  at  the  opposite  end  is 
upwards  of  35  teet  long,  but  is  very  attenuated  and  indistinct  toward 
the  tip.  The  body  is  a  rounded  ridge  3J  feet  high  and  less  than  20 
feet  wide,  and  the  legs,  extended  to  the  right  and  left,  are  low  embank- 
ments of  earth,  the  forelegs  being  bent  forward  and  the  hinder  ones 
backward,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Passing  north  along  this  ridge,  another  series  of  mounds  is  encoun- 
tered. The  first  member  is  an  oblong  mound,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  beyond  the  residence  of  Mr.  Derby.  This  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  works  in  which  are  oblong,  conical,  and  animal  mounds,  some  of 
which  are  almost  obliterated  by  the  plow. 
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On  the  crest  of  the  bluff,  uorth  of  the  last  mentioned  mounds  and 
just  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  is  a  continuous  straight  line  of 
mounds,  all  of  which,  except  two,  are  elongate,  embankment-like  struc- 
tures, giving  to  the  line  the  appearance  of  an  interrupted  wall.  Of  the 
two  exceptions  one  is  oval  and  the  other  is  an  effigy  mound,  probably 
intended  to  represent  an  elk.  Several  of  these  mounds  were  opened, 
but  in  none,  except  the  third  from  the  south  end  of  the  line,  was  any- 
thing found.  This  is  somewhat  oval,  24  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  feet 
high.  In  the  center  was  a  rude,  irregular  stone  coffin  or  vault  of  flat 
sandstones,  so  arranged  around  the  single  skeleton  that  a  large  one 
sufficed  to  cover  it  from  animals.  The  bones  were  in  the  last  stages  of 
decomposition. 

The  top  of  this  bluff',  for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  is  literally  cov- 
ered with  these  works,  which  are  uniformly  i^laced  so  near  the  brink  of 
the  descent  to  the  Mississippi  as  to  present  a  clear  cut  outline,  except 
where  the  view  is  obstructed  by  trees.  As  the  position  is  a  command- 
ing one,  and  as  very  few  of  the  works  were  intended  or  used  for  burial 
purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  object  the  builders  could 
have  had  in  view  in  their  construction  than  that  of  defense.  But  how 
they  were  made  available  for  this  i)urpose  without  encircling  any  area 
or  without  closing  the  numerous  openings  is  difficult  to  understand. 

On  the  KW.  J  of  Sec.  20,  T.  6  N.,  E.  6  W.,  about  1  mile  east  of  the 
works  just  mentioned,  is  another  group  of  considerable  interest.  This 
consists  of  one  continuous  line  of  circular  and  effigy  mounds,  number- 
ing 30  in  all. 

THE  ELEPHANT  MOUND. 

This  effigy,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  is  situated 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  21,  T.  5  N.,  E.  0  W.,  in  Bloomington 
towmship,  4  miles  south  of  Wyalusing.  It  lies  on  the  right  side,  head 
south,  in  a  depression  between  two  drift  sand  ridges,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Cincinnati  bottom.  This  bottom  extends  from  the  bluff  on  one 
side  to  a  large  bayou  on  the  other,  and  is  just  above  the  overflows  of 
the  Mississippi.  Although  the  mound  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
five  years,  the  outlines  are  yet  distinct.  "  By  a  hasty  measurement," 
says  Col.  i^^orris,  who  incidentally  visited  it  while  engaged  by  the  Bureau 
in  the  northwest,  I  made  its  entire  length  to  the  front  of  the  head  135 
feet,  the  width  across  the  body  from  55  to  60  feet,  the  height  varying 
from  3  to  0  feet.  I  made  a  rude  sketch  of  it  on  the  spot  with  pencil,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  so-called  trunk  as  I  saw  it.  There  is  a 
depression  some  4  or  5  feet  deep  between  the  trunk  and  breast,  and  a 
kind  of  slight  platform  or  apron-like  extension  on  the  upper  or  back 
part  of  the  head,  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  or  half  as  high  as  the  rest  of 
the  head.  Whether  the  resemblance  to  an  elephant,  which  arises 
almost  wholly  from  the  proboscis-like  extension  to  the  head,  is  due  to 
intentional  work  done  by  the  builders  or  has  resulted  from  the  drift- 
ing of  tlie  loose,  sandy  soil,  of  which  it  is  mainly  composed,  is  a  ques- 
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tion  difficult  to  decide.  I  can  only  say  that  I  represent  it  as  I  found 
it."  Tliis  sketch,  which  is  not  reproduced  here,  shows  the  trunk  some- 
what distinctly  as  curved  inward  toward  the  fore  legs.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  efi&gy.  If 
both  Mr.  Warner  and  Col.  Norris  show  correctly  what  they  saw,  the 
trunk  was  evidently  a  shifting  line  of  sand. 


Fig.  44. — Elephant  mound,  according  to  Middleton's  survey  in  1884. 


In  November,  1884,  Mr.  Middleton  was  directed  to  call  to  his  assist- 
ance a  civil  engineer  and  make  a  regular  and  careful  survey  of  this 
mound  for  the  purpose  of  modeling  it  for  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
This  was  very  carefully  done,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  outline  in  Fig. 
44,    His  report  in  reference  to  it,  as  seen  at  that  time,  is  as  follows : 

"  The  ^  Elephant  mound '  is  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec. 
21,  T.  5  N.,  R.  6  W.,  Bloomington  township,  in  a  long  rectangular 
depression  or  rather  cul  de  sac  as  shown  in  PI.  iii,  the  level  of  which 
is  a  few  feet  only  above  high  water.  The  immediate  spot  on  which  it 
stands  is  a  little  higher  than  the  general  level  around  it.  For  200 
yards  north  the  surface  is  even,  with  a  slight  rise  to  the  foot  of  the 
bank.  This  bank  is  about  20  feet  higher  than  the  mound  level.  Going- 
east  along  line  a  h  (PI.  in)  the  ground  at  first  dips  slightly,  but  rises 
a  little  as  it  approaches  the  foot  of  the  bank,  which  is  here  about  30 
feet  above  the  mound  level.  South  towards  c  the  surface  is  flat  for 
more  than  600  yards.  The  bank  on  the  west  is  about  the  same  height 
as  that  on  the  east.  About  200  yards  south  is  an  effigy  mound,  a  bird 
with  outspread  wings,  head  south.  Near  by  there  are  a  number  of 
round  mounds  placed  in  a  line  and  tw^o  or  three  long  mounds. 

"  Plowing  over  it  for  a  number  of  years  has  considerably  reduced 
the  height  of  the  elephant  effigy,  and  has  rendered  the  outlines  of  por- 
tions of  the  head  and  back  somewhat  indistinct,  but  the  body  between 
the  legs  is  quite  plain.    It  is  gently  rounded  on  the  surface,  the  high- 
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est  points  teing  at  the  hip,  where  it  is  nearly  4  feet  high.  Entire 
length,  140  feet;  width  across  the  body  to  the  farther  end  of  the  hind 
leg,  72  feet  J  across  the  body  between  the  legs,  55  feet;  across  the  body 
and  fore  leg,  77  feet ;  across  the  neck,  40  feet;  length  of  head  from  back 
to  nozzle,  60  feet;  width  of  hind  leg  at  the  body,  32  feet;  at  the  foot, 
15  feet ;  length  of  hind  leg,  22  feet ;  across  the  fore  leg  at  the  body,  28 
feet;  at  the  foot  15  feet;  length  of  fore  leg,  28  feet." 


Fig.  45. — Elephant  mound,  after  Warner's  figure. 


Fig.  45  is  another  view  of  this  monnd,  which  is  an  exact  copy,  re- 
duced to  half  size,  of  the  original  manuscript  pencil  sketch  by  Jared 
Warner,  from  which  the  figure  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1872  was 
made. 


SHEBOYaAN  COUNTY. 


MANITOWOC  AND  SHEBOYGAN  MOUNDS. 

There  are  some  scattering  mounds  on  the  hills  bordering  the  Sheboy- 
gan marshes  on  the  north.  These  are  usually  isolated,  simple  conical 
tumuli,  though  some  are  in  irregular  groups  on  elevated  situations. 

The  only  one  opened  (the  rest  had  been  previously  explored)  was 
situated  on  a  sandy  ridge  half  a  mile  north  of  the  marsh  and  100  feet 
above  it.  It  was  about  50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  5  feet  higli. 
After  passing  through  18  inches  of  surface  soil  the  central  mass  was 
struck,  which  appeared  to  be  composed  of  earth  mingled  with  firebeds, 
charcoal,  ashes,  and  loose  stones.  Near  the  center  of  this  mass,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mound,  a  large  human  skeleton  in  a  sitting  posture  was 
discovered,  apparently  holding  between  its  hands  and  knees  a  large 
clay  vessel,  unfortunately  in  fragments.  These  were  covered  over  by 
an  irregular  layer  of  flat  bowlders.  Nothing  else  worthy  of  notice  was 
found. 

About  2  miles  west  of  this,  on  a  bluft'  overlooking  the  marsh,  was 
another  mound  of  similar  form  and  slightly  larger,  which  had  been  i)re- 
viously  opened  by  Mr.  Hoissen  of  Sheboygan.    It  was  found  literally 
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filled,  to  the  depth  of  2^  feet,  with  human  skeletons,  many  of  which  were 
well  preserved  and  evidently  those  of  modern  Indians,  as  with  them 

were  the  usual  modern  weap- 
ons and  ornaments.  Beneath 
these  was  a  mass  of  rounded 
bowlders  aggregating  several 
wagon  loads,  below  which  were 
some  40  or  50  skeletons  in  a 
sitting  posture,  in  a  circle, 
around  and  facing  a  very  large 
sea  shell.  This  specimen,  which 
with  the  other  articles  taken 
from  this  mound  is  in  Mr.  Hois- 
sen's  collection,  measures  21 
inches  in  length  and  29  in  cir- 
cumference at  its  greatest 
girth. 

FiCi.  46.— Inclosure  near  Sheboygan.  Shoboygan  rounty  JuSt  SOUtll  of  the  OUtlct  Of 

the  marsh  is  a  small,  oval  in- 
closure, with  an  opening  at  one  end  of  some  4  or  5  feet.  It  consists  of  a 
single  wall  3  feet  high  and  a  ditch  about  two  feet  deep  (shown  in  Fig.  46). 

BAREON  COUNTY. 

THE  RICE  LAKE  MOUNDS. 

The  only  explorations  in  this  county  were  around  Eice  lake.  This 
group,  a  plat  of  which  is  given  in  PI.  iv,  is  situated  at  Eice  lake 
village,  on  sec.  IG,  T.  35  N.,  E.  11  W.,  about  half  a  mile  above  Eed 
Cedar  river.  The  land  at  this  point  is  somewhat  broken,  and  the 
area  occupied  by  the  group  is  cut  by  a  small  ravine  that  runs  northeast 
to  the  lake.  Some  of  the  mounds  are  on  gravely  knolls,  a  few  in  the 
ravine,  some  on  the  slope  up  to  the  level  which  runs  back  to  a  ridge  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  and  some  on  this  level.  The  location  was  well 
chosen  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  procuring  a  supply  of  food,  as  game 
and  fish  are  still  abundant  and  wild  rice  formerly  grew  on  the  lake. 

The  group  consists  of  fifty-one  mounds,  chiefly  of  the  ordinary  coni- 
cal form.  There  are  no  effigies  or  long  slender  embankments  in  it.  Two 
of  the  long  type,  however,  were  found  at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 

The  construction  varies  so  little  that  few  only  will  be  described  as 
samples  of  the  rest,  No.  1,  for  instance,  as  representing  i^'os.  24, 26,  35, 
39,  46,  and  45.  This  stands  in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  about  10  feet 
above  the  water  level  and  about  500  feet  from  the  shore  of  the  lake; 
diameter,  28  feet;  height,  4  feet.  The  construction,  as  shown  in  figure 
47,  w  as  as  follows,  commencing  at  the  top :  First,  a  layer  of  dark  vege- 
table mold  {((),  2  inches  thick  which  had  formed  since  the  mound  was 
abandoned,  next,  a  layer  (b)  of  sandy  loam  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
clay;  third,  the  core  (c),  forming  the  central  and  remaining  portion  of 
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the  structure  aud  resting  on  the  original  surface  of  the  gully.  This 
consisted  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  and  was  very  hard.  It  api:>eared  to 
be  composed  of  small,  rounded  masses  about  16  to  18  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  6  to  10  inches  thick,  doubtless  representing  the  loads  deposited 
by  the  builders.  Lying  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  under- 
neath the  core,  were  two  skeletons  (1  and  2)  bundled,  as  was  the  case 
with  nearly  all  found  in  this  group.  The  bundling  was  done  by  plac- 
ing the  long  bones  together  as  closely  as  possible  around  the  ribs,  the 
vertebral  bones  being  x)laced  here  and  there  so  as  to  render  the  bundle 
as  compact  as  possible.  Close  to  these  were  the  charred  remains  of 
another  skeleton  (3)  i^ressed  into  a  layer  scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in 
thickness,  but,  as  there  were  no  signs  of  fire,  ashes,  or  coals  on  the  sur- 
face beneath,  burning  must  have  taken  place  before  burial.  As  all  the 
skeletons  were  under  the  core,  and  the  small  masses  heretofore  men- 
tioned showed  no  signs  of  disturbance,  they  must  have  been  buried  at 
one  time. 

Mound  24  measured  but  22  feet  in  diameter  and  3  in  height.  It  dif- 
fered from  No.  1  only  in  containing  four  skeletons,  none  of  them  charred. 


Fig.  47.— Monnd  No.  1,  Rice  lake  group. 


Mound  26,  but  25  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  contained  four 
skeletons  of  the  original  burial  and  three  of  intrusive  burial,  as  did  also 
No.  35. 

In  No.  46  there  had  been  seven  original  burials,  at  the  base  of  the 
core,  as  usual,  one  of  a  child, — no  intrusive  burials. 

No.  8,  oval  in  outline,  36  feet  long,  26  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  high, 
differed  from  the  others,  as  it  lacked  the  core  and  layer  of  sandy  loam. 
With  the  exception  of  the  top  layer  of  vegetable  mold  it  consisted  of 
yellowish  clay  mixed  with  sand,  probably  taken  from  the  immediately 
surrounding  surface.  Six  skeletons  were  found  in  it;  the  first,  3  feet 
south  of  the  apex  and  at  a  depth  of  2  feet.  No.  2  a  foot  and  a  half 
south  of  the  first.  These  two  appeared  to  have  been  buried  at  the 
same  time,  or  nearly  so,  and  most  likely  were  intrusive  burials.  No.  3 
was  at  the  bottom,  on  the  original  surface,  under  No.  1 ;  No.  4  a  foot 
northeast  of  3;  No.  5  two  feet  east  of  the  last;  and  No.  6  a  foot  north 
of  No.  5.  The  last  four  skeletons  were  probably  the  first  interments 
in  the  mound,  and  appear  to  have  been  buried  about  the  same  time 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  bundled,  and  the  bones  clean  and  white, 
although  so  soft  as  to  fall  in  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

Mound  No.  11,  standing  east  of  No.  8,  is  also  oblong,  35  feet  long, 
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and  23  feet  wide.  The  construction  the  same  as  the  preceeding.  There 
had  been  five  original  and  five  intrusive  burials,  the  latter  in  the  cen- 
ter at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  the  others  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound, 
in  the  north  end.  All  of  the  skeletons  were  bundled,  those  near  the 
surface  being  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  those  in  the  bot- 
tom. A  large  pine  stump  was  standing  over  the  latter,  the  roots  of 
which  had  broken  them  up  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mound  42,  standing  in  the  ravine,  measured  27  feet  in  diameter  and 
4  feet  high.  The  construction  was  found  to  be  similar  to  that  of  iTo. 
1;  first,  the  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mold;  then  sandy  loam  and  the 
clay  core;  but  here  was  a  pit  in  the  original  soil,  rectangular  in 
form,  3  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  1  in  depth,  the  sides  and  ends  flar- 
ing. In  this  mound  there  had  been  three  intrusive  and  two  original 
burials.  Two  skeletons  of  the  former  were  in  the  southwest  part,  at  the 
depth  of  2  feet ;  the  third  in  the  center  at  the  depth  of  4  feet,  a  cut 
having  been  made  in  the  top  of  the  core  to  receive  it.  The  material  of 
the  layer  over  it  had  a  disturbed  appearance;  indicating  that  these 
were  intrusive  burials. 

Two  other  skeletons  were  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  bundled  as 
usual.  The  bones  of  these  two  are  larger  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  skeletons  of  this  group.  Mounds  numbered  41,  47,  and  48  were 
so  similar  in  every  respect  to  42  as  to  need  no  further  notice. 

Mound  49  stands  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  gravelly  ridge  south  of 
the  gully,  20  or  25  feet  above  the  water  level  of  the  lake;  its  diameter 
being  26  feet  and  height  5  feet.  It  was  found  to  consist,  except  the  top 
layer,  of  an  unstratified  mass  of  dark  brown  loam  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  sand  and  gravel,  having  the  same  appearance  as  the  soil  of 
the  ridge  on  which  it  stands;  an  occasional  lump  of  clay,  similar  to  the 
load  masses  heretofore  spoken  of,  was  observed.  Under  this  main  layer 
or  body  of  the  mound,  near  the  center,  was  an  oval  pit,  diameters  2  and 
2 J  feet,  and  1  foot  in  depth.  This  mound  furnished  evidence  as  usual 
of  both  intrusive  and  original  burials.  The  original  burials  were  two 
adults  in  the  pit;  these,  as  also  the  skeletons  of  the  intrusive  burials, 
being  bundled,  an  indication  that  the  two  peoples  who  buried  here  be- 
longed to  the  same  race.  Mounds  28  and  36  were  similar  throughout 
to  ^o.  49. 

GROT^P  ON  SEC.  10,  T.  35  N.,  R.  11  W. 

These  mounds,  which  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  from  the 
preceding,  are  all  of  the  round  or  conical  type  and  are  located  on  a 
point  of  land  some  25  feet  above  and  overlooking  the  lake  and  the  other 
village  just  described.  No.  8,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  group,  meas- 
ured 45  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high.  Commencing  at  the  top,  the 
first  3  feet  was  a  layer  of  sandy  loam ;  the  remainder  was  a  hard  core 
of  clay  mixed  with  sand,  . made  up  of  small  masses,  like  those  heretofore 
described.    The  latter  rested  on  a  layer,  about  an  inch  thick,  of  what 
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seemed  to  be  the  decayed  vegetable  material  of  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground.  A  skeleton  was  discovered  southeast  of  the  center,  only 
3  inches  below  the  surface,  bundled.  Fragments  of  a  skull  were  found 
near  the  center  at  the  depth  of  2  feet.  Here  there  were  evidences  that 
a  grave  had  been  dug  in  the  mound  after  it  had  been  completed,  and  a 
body  buried  in  bark  wrappings,  but  all  save  these  fragments  of  the 
skull  had  completely  decayed.  A  third  was  at  the  same  depth.  Four 
feet  east  of  the  center  was  another  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  but  the  skull 
in  this  case  was  wanting  from  the  bundle.  In  the  apex  of  the  central 
core,  in  which  a  cut  had  been  made  for  its  reception,  was  a  fifth  at  a 
depth  of  3 J  feet  from  the  top  and  6  inches  in  the  core.  No  skeletons 
were  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mound,  though  at  two  points  the 
earth  was  similar  in  character  to  that  which  results  from  decayed  bodies 
and  probably  marked  burial  places.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mound, 
south  of  the  center,  was  the  only  relic  obtained,  a  copper  drill  or  spin- 
dle, similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  34  j  this  is  7  J  inches  long,  a  little  over 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  square,  and  pointed  at  each  end.  When  found  it 
was  upright. 

Mound  12,  situated  west  of  No.  8,  in  a  thicket,  measured  32  feet 
in  diameter  and  3  J  in  height.  The  upper  layer  consisted  of  loose  sandy 
loam,  like  the  surrounding  surface.  The  remainder,  of  sand  and  clay,  very 
hard,  rested  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Under  this  was  a 
pit,  length  7  feet,  width  at  one  end  4  feet,  at  the  other  5J,  depth  2  feet, 
its  walls  perpendicular  and  bottom  flat.  Three  bundled  skeletons,  the 
only  ones  found  in  the  mound,  were  in  this  pit.  With  one  were  a  few 
copper  beads. 

Mound  14,  standing  120  feet  from  the  lake  shore,  measured  but  26  feet 
in  diameter  and  a  little  over  3  feet  in  height.  The  construction  was 
similar  to  that  of  No.  8 ;  first  a  layer  of  sandy  loam,  1  foot  thick,  then 
the  core,  2  feet  thick ;  but  in  this  case  there  was,  immediately  below 
the  second  layer,  a.stratum  of  charcoal  4  inches  thick,  covering  an  area 
6  feet  in  diameter,  and  immediately  below  it  a  layer  of  burned  earth  3 
inches  thick  and  covering  the  same  area.  Underneath  this,  on  the 
original  surface,  were  the  remains  of  three  bundled  skeletons  partially 
burned.  The  remains  of  two  logs,  which  had  been  nearly  consumed  by 
fire,  could  be  traced  in  the  layer  of  burned  earth.  They  must  have  been 
about  6  feet  long  and  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  parallel, 
within  a  foot  of  each  other,  and  had  evidently  been  laid  on  the  earth 
covering  the  skeletons,  but  there  were  no  indications  of  a  wooden  vault. 
The  evidence  seemed  conclusive  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  here 
after  the  skeletons  and  logs  were  in  i)lace.  The  first  skeleton  was  in 
the  center  under  the  two  burned  logs,  and  the  indications  were  that  it 
had  been  wrapped  in  birch  bark,  parts  of  which,  although  both  wrap- 
pings and  bones  were  charred,  were  obtained.  The  other  two  skeletons 
were  north  and  west  of  this  central  one,  and  one  of  them  showed  but 
little  of  the  effects  of  the  fire,  while  the  other  was  nearly  consumed. 
12  ETH  7 
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Southward,  outside  of  this  burned  area,  but  under  the  core  or  layer, 
were  two  other  skeletons,  which  seemed  to  have  been  buried  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  three. 

ROCK  COUNTY. 

In  1886  Eev.  S.  D.  Peet  explored  an  effigy  mound,  probably  repre- 
senting a  turtle,  in  the  group  near  the  waterworks  at  Beloit.  The 
results  of  this  examination  he  reports  in  substance  as  follows : 

This  mound  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  80  feet  long,  the  length 
of  the  body  and  tail  being  equal,  each  40  feet  j  the  width  of  the  body 
across  the  middle  15  feet,  and  across  the  ends  30  feet. 

Other  parties  had  taken  off  the  top  before  his  examination.  Abroad 
trench  running  through  the  middle,  lengthwise,  was  carried  down  to 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  he  found  8  skeletons,  bun- 
dled, lying  on  the  original  surface  of  the  mound.  The  dirt  over  them 
showed  evidences  of  fire,  but  was  not  baked.  The  particulars,  which 
resemble  closely  those  observed  in  another  effigy  of  the  same  kind 
belonging  to  the  same  group  opened  by  Prof.  S.  Eaton,  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows :  First,  the  mound  consisted  of  black  loam ;  second,  the 
earth  was  packed  tightly  about  the  bones;  third,  no  gravel  was  found 
above  the  skeletons,  but  the  original  gravel  of  the  bluff  was  immedi- 
ately below  them,  indicating  that  the  top  soil  had  been  removed  before 
burial;  fourth,  the  bodies  were  laid  on  the  surface  and  the  material  of 
the  mound,  scraped  from  the  surrounding  area,  thrown  over  them ;  fifth, 
the  bodies  or  skeletons  were  evidently  not  interred  in  an  extended  posi- 
tion, for  the  bones  of  each  individual  were  folded  or  heaped  together, 
pieces  of  the  skull  in  some  instances  resting  upon  them;  they  w^ere 
probably  "bundled''  skeletons,  buried  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed; 
sixth,  there  were  no  implements  or  ornaments  of  any  kind  with  them; 
seventh,  some  of  the  bones  were  tolerably  well  preserved,  others  much 
decayed;  and  eighth,  all  of  the  skeletons  were  those  of  adults. 

The  bones  of  each  skeleton  were  in  a  separate  pile  or  bundle,  those 
of  the  lower  extremities  being  doubled  up  along  the  trunk,  but  the 
skull  in  most  cases  placed  on  top.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
burial  had  taken  place  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed,  probably  by 
exposure  on  platforms  or  scaffolds — a  custom  which  seems  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  mound-building  clans  of  this  section.  Under  one  body 
there  was  a  small  layer  of  stones.  These  stones  were  burned,  smoked, 
and  cracked,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  great  heat.  Two  or  three 
pieces  of  dirt  were  taken  out  which  were  flat  on  one  side,  as  though 
the  dirt  had  been  wet  and  i)acked  down  upon  bark  and  then  left  to  dry 
out,  or,  possibly,  a  fire  had  been  kindled  upon  it,  so  as  to  take  the  color 
out  of  it.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  fire  had  been  placed.  Pieces 
of  coal  were  scattered  through  the  dirt  and  some  of  the  bones  show^ed 
signs  of  fire,  though  it  was  apparent  that  the  bodies  could  not  have 
been  cremated. 
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IOWA. 

The  explorations  made  in  this  state  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  were 
confined  to  the  counties  bordering  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  chiefly  in  the  extreme  northeastern  section. 

Some  of  the  works  of  this  section  evidently  belong  to  the  same  type 
as  those  of  Wisconsin,  effigy  or  figure  mounds  being  found  in  one  or 
two  of  the  extreme  northeastern  counties  of  the  state,  showing  that 
the  tribes  which  reared  the  singular  structures  in  Wisconsin  were  not 
limited  geographically  by  the  Mississippi,  although  they  extended 
beyond  it  but  a  short  distance  and  over  a  comparatively  small  area. 

As  we  proceed  southward  a  change  in  the  mode  of  construction  and 
in  other  respects  becomes  apparent,  indicating  the  presence  of  different 
tribes ;  yet  there  is  sufficient  resemblance  in  the  two  classes  of  works 
to  indicate  ethnic  relationship,  or  at  least  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
culture  state. 

ALLAMAKEE  COUNTY. 

This  northeastern  county  of  the  state  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  much  of  it  watered  by  the  Little  Iowa  and  its 
branches,  all  of  which  have  worn  deep  channels  through  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  which,  whether  remaining  as  castellated  cliff's  300  or  400 
feet  high  or  rounded  off'  to  bold  bluff's  or  terraced  slopes,  results  in  giv- 
ing the  charming  contour  and  sheltered  valleys  of  a  mountain  region. 

rOTTERY  CIRCLE  AND  OTHER  WORKS. 

About  7  miles  above  New  Albin,  on  the  Little  Iowa  river,  is  an  exten- 
sive group  of  earthworks,  consisting  of  inclosures,  lines  of  small  mounds, 
excavations,  etc.,  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Lane,  and  repre- 
sented in  PI.  V.  The  largest  work  is  an  inciosure,  marked  A,  and 
shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  48,  to  which-  the  name  "  pottery 
circle"  has  been  applied.  It  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  Little  Iowa  river  and  an  intervening  bog  beyond,  prob- 
ably the  former  channel  of  the  river.  It  is  almost  exactly  circular  in 
form  with  clear  indications  of  straight  stretches  (not  shown  in  the 
figure),  as  though  somewhat  polygonal,  the  curve  being  broken  on  the 
eastern  side,  where  it  touches  the  brink  of  the  bluff,  is  there  made  to 
conform  to  the  line  of  the  latter.  The  ends  at  the  southeast  overlap 
each  other  for  a  short  distance,  leaving  at  this  point  an  entrance  way, 
the  only  one  to  the  inciosure.  A  ditch  runs  around  the  inside  from 
the  entrance  on  the  south  to  where  the  wall  strikes  the  bluff"  on  the 
north,  but  is  wanting  along  the  bluff'  side  and  overlapping  portion. 
The  north  and  south  diameter,  measuring  from  ('enter  to  center  of  the 
Avail,  is  251  feet  ;  from  east  to  west,  235  feetj  the  entire  outer  circum- 
ference, 807  feet;  the  length  of  the  straight  portion  along  the  bluff', 
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100  feet,  and  of  the  overlapping  portion  at  the  entrance,  45  feet.  The 
wall  is  quite  uniform  in  size,  about  4  feet  high  and  from  25  to  27  in 
width,  and  the  ditch  about  8  or  10  feet  wide  and  from  1  to  3  feet  deep. 
The  entrance  is  16  feet  wide,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  ditch 
along  this  portion.    On  the  north,  adjoining  the  wall  on  the  outside 


Fig.  48. — Circular  inclosnre  near  New  Albin,  Allamakee  county,  Iowa. 


and  extending  along  it  for  about  100  feet,  is  an  excavation.  Fig.  48 
(see  plan  and  section),  35  feet  wide  at  the  widest  j)oint  and  3  deep. 

As  this  ground,  including  the  circle,  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
fifteen  years,  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  height  of  the  wall  is  con- 
siderably less  than  originally,  but  this  is  doubtful.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  probable  it  was  originally  about  20  feet  wide  and  not  more  than  3 
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feet  high,  composed  mainly  of  yellowish-brown  clay,  obtained,  in  part 
at  least,  from  the  ditch,  but  that,  during  occupancy,  the  accumulation 
of  numerous  bones  of  animals  used  for  food,  stone  chips,  river  shells, 
broken  pottery,  and  dirt,  and  since  abandonment  the  accumulation  of 
sand,  drifted  by  the  winds  from  the  crumbling  sandstone  butte  over- 
looking it,  have  not  only  filled  the  ditch,  but  elevated  the  whole  inte- 
rior area  and  the  wall  2  feet  or  more.  This  accumulation  of  sand  is  so 
great  and  so  uniform  over  the  adjacent  plateau  that  fifteen  years  of  cul- 
tivation has  not  reached  the  clay  of  the  original  natural  surface,  nor 
has  it  unearthed  or  penetrated  to  the  bones,  pottery  fragments,  and 
other  refuse  matter  covering  the  original  surface  in  the  circle. 

Three  trenches  4  feet  wide  were  dug  through  this  wall  from  side  to 
side  and  down  to  the  original  soil.  The  first  was  run  through  the 
northern  portion  opposite  the  large  excavation.  Here  was  found,  first 
a  layer  of  sand  about  1  foot  thick;  next,  an  accumulation  of  refuse 
material  mixed  with  earth,  forming  a  layer  from  1  to  2  feet  thick ;  and 
below  this  the  original  clay  embankment  2  feet  thick,  resting  on  the 
original  surface.  A  section  of  the  ditch,  embankment,  and  excavation 
at  this  point  is  shown  in  Fig.  48.  The  dotted  line  a  h  indicates  the 
natural  surface;  I^o.  1,  the  original  clay  layer  of  the  embankment  or 
wall;  Xo.  2,  the  layer  of  earth  and  refuse  material  with  which  the  ditch 
is  filled;  and  No.  3,  the  top  layer  of  sand. 

In  ISTo.  2  were  found  charcoal,  ashes,  fragments  of  pottery,  fractured 
bones,  etc. 

Trench  l^o.  2,  opened  through  the  west  side,  gave  a  similar  result. 
No.  3,  in  the  southern  part,  across  the  lap  of  the  walls  and  entrance 
way,  varied  in  showing  less  clay  and  no  distinct  ditch. 

A  broad  belt  of  the  inner  area  on  the  east  side  next  the  bluff  wall 
was  excavated  and  carefully  examined.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  the 
same  kind  of  accumulations  as  No.  2  in  the  first  trench,  except  that 
here  the  shells  were  tnore  numerous  and  there  were  many  burnt  stones. 

SQUARE  EARTHWORK. 

i>,  PI.  V,  is  situated  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  plateau,  on  the 
margin  of  the  bluff,  facing  west.  It  consists  of  a  wall  from  12  to  15  feet 
broad  and  2  to  4  feet  high,  along  three  sides  of  a  nearly  regular  par- 
allelogram. The  length  of  the  wall  on  the  south  is  175  feety  that  on 
the  east  150,  with  traces  of  a  ditch  on  the  outside ;  that  on  the  north, 
200  feet. 

About  30  feet  east  of  the  northeast  corner,  which  is  the  highest  point 
adjacent  to  the  work,  and  above  the  inclosed  area,  is  an  excavation  now 
about  3  feet  in  depth. 

Within  this  square  inclosure  are  three  small  mounds,  which  were 
opened  with  the  following  results: 

No.  1,30  feet  long  by  20  wide  and  4  high,  was  found  to  consist  of  atop 
layer  of  loose  sand  1  foot  thick,  the  remainder  of  hard  yellowish  clay. 
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In  the  latter  were  several  Hat  sandstone  fragments,  and  beneath  them, 
on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  a  mnch  decayed  human  skeleton, 
with  a  few  stone  chips,  U^iio  shells,  and  fragments  of  pottery. 

^o.  2,  18  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  was  mainly  a  loose  cairn 
of  sandstones,  covering  traces  of  human  bones,  charcoal,  and  ashes. 

No.  3,  15  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  a  stone  pile  or  cairn  cov- 
ered with  earth  and  heai)ed  over  a  mass  of  charred  bones,  charcoal, 
ashes,  and  some  fragments  of  i)ottery. 

This  inclosure  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  pottery  circle,  and,  like 
it,  well  situated  for  defense,  but  not  so  well  constructed  and  apparently 
more  ancient. 

THE  OBLONG  WORK. 

This  is  an  oblong  inclosure,  situated  south  of  the  group  just  men- 
tioned, and  just  across  an  impassable  slough,  and  is  the  one  marked  E 
in  PI.  V.  It  is  on  a  sloping  terrace  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff,  which  rises 
abruptly  behind  it  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  The  end  walls  run  from 
this  bluff'  to  the  margin  of  the  slough,  where  there  is  also  another 
descent.  Along  this  margin  runs  a  connecting  wall  some  300  feet  in 
length.  The  wall  at  the  west  end  is  160  feet  long;  that  at  the  east  end 
175.  The  height  varies  from  1  to  3  feet  and  the  width  from  10  to  15 
feet.  On  the  outside  of  each  end  wall  is  a  washout,  possibly  marking 
the  ditches  from  which  the  dirt  to  form  the  walls  was  taken. 

MOUNDS. 

Extending  southward  from  the  pottery  circle  to  the  bluff  bank  that 
margins  the  slough,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  expanding  at 
the  southern  end  to  an  equal  extent,  is  a  dry,  undulating  plateau.  On 
the  eastern  half  of  this  ai  ea  are  six  parallel  lines  of  mounds  running 
northeast  and  southwest  (marked  B  in  PI.  v  ),  mostly  circular  in  form, 
varying  in  diameter  from  15  to  40  feet  and  in  height  from  2  to  6  feet. 
A  few,  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  are  oblong,  varying  in  length  from  50 
to  100  feet.    The  number  in  the  group  exceeds  100. 

An  examination  revealed  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  mounds, 
much  of  the  area  between  them  was  used  as  a  burying  place,  and  that 
scattered  here  and  there  between  the  graves  were  charcoal  and  ashes, 
stone  chips,  shells,  etc.  Both  in  the  mounds  and  these  graves  there 
was  a  compact  layer  of  hard,  light  colored  earth,  having  much  the 
appearance  of  lime  mortar,  probably  clay  and  ashes  mixed  together, 
which  had  undergone  the  action  of  fire.  As  the  burials  in  these  inter- 
mediate spots  were  seldom  over  18  inches  deep,  the  only  soil  above  the 
hard  layer  which  covered  them  was  the  sterile  sand  from  the  sandy 
butte  marked  C  on  the  plate,  while  the  mounds  were  uniformly  covered 
with  a  layer  of  richest  soil,  although  below  this  and  coveririg  the  skel- 
etons was  the  layer  of  hard,  light  colored  earth. 

A  trench  cut  through  the  oblong  mound  of  this  group  (No.  1) 
revealed  near  the  center  an  oblong  j^ile  of  loose  sandstones,  beneath 
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which  was  found  a  crypt  or  rude  stone  coffin  about  6  feet  long  and  18 
inches  wide,  formed  by  first  jjlacing  flat  sandstones  on  the  natural  clay 
surface  of  the  ground,  then  other  slabs  edgewise  at  the  sides  and  ends, 
and  a  covering  of  similar  stones.  Within  this,  extended  at  full  length, 
with  the  head  nearly  west,  was  the  skeleton  of  an  adult,  but  too  much 
decayed  for  preservation.  With  it  were  some  stone  chips,  rude  stone 
scrapers  or  skinners,  a  Unio  shell,  and  some  fragments  of  pottery  sim- 
ilar to  those  found  in  the  pottery  circle. 

THE  SAND  BUTTE. 

This  prominent  feature  of  the  area  (marked  0  in  PI.  y),  which,  by 
the  eroding  influence  of  wind  and  rain,  has  covered  the  plateau  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more  with  sand  since  the  works  were  constructed,  is 
about  100  feet  high  at  its  northern  end  and  150  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity. On  the  narrow  crest  are  three  small  circular  mounds,  in  which 
were  found  human  bones,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc.  The  same  com- 
pact earth  as  found  elsewhere  was  also  encountered  in  these,  showing 
them  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  people. 

WALLED  VAULT, 

In  the  side  of  the  eastern  bluff,  about  half  way  down  from  the  top, 
is  a  somewhat  singular  work  (marked  F).  This  is  a  room  or  vault 
about  11  feet  square,  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  bluft*  and  roughly 
walled  up  with  flat  sandstones.  Although  many  of  these  stones  are 
too  large  to  be  handled  by  an  ordinary  man,  they  were  evidently 
brought  by  some  means  from  the  sand  butte,  and  several  are  still  on 
the  top  of  the  bluff  above  the  vault.  The  back  and  most  of  the  end 
walls  are  sustained  by  the  bank,  standing  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  but  the 
front,  although  built  of  the  larger  pieces,  especially  about  the  door- 
way, is  only  about  half  as  high.  A  careful  examination  of  the  interior 
revealed  nothing  but  charcoal,  ashes,  and  decaying  firebrands,  which 
might  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  burning  of  a  timber  roof. 
The  regularity  with  which  the  walls  were  built,  and  the  square  corners, 
aside  from  all  other  indications,  suggest  that  this  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  the  work  of  a  difl'erent  people  from  those  who  con- 
structed the  circle  and  mounds  of  the  plateau.  It  was  probably  made 
by  some  white  or  half-breed  trapper  within  the  past  two  centuries. 

Among  the  results  of  the  exploration  of  this  interesting  group  may 
be  noted  the  following:  That,  although  human  skeletons  and  bones 
were  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  mounds  and  under  the  surface 
of  the  plateau,  none  were  found  within  the  i)ottery  circle  or  nearer  than 
200  yards  of  it.  Those  found  were  sometimes  mingled  promiscuously 
with  charcoal  and  ashes,  but  were  usually  whole  skeletons,  frequently, 
but  not  always,  lying  horizontally  near  the  natural  surface  of  tlie 
ground,  without  any  apparent  system,  except  that  they  were  uniformly 
covered  with  from  1  to  3  feet  of  very  hard  earth,  seemingly  mixed  with 
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ashes  or  something  of  a  simUar  nature  and  color,  giving  this  covering 
the  appearance  of  dried  lime  or  mortar. 

Fragments  of  pottery  were  found  in  abundance  in  the  circle,  in  the 
mounds,  in  the  washouts,  and  in  fact  at  almost  every  point  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  group.  Judging  by  the  fragments,  for  not  a  single 
entire  vessel  was  obtained,  the  prevailing  forms  were  the  ordinary 
earthen  pot  with  ears,  and  a  flask  or  gourd-shaped  vase  Avith  a  rather 
broad  and  short  neck.  The  latter  were  the  larger  ones  and  were  usually 
too  thin  for  use  in  cooking,  or  even  for  holding  liquids.  The  paste  of 
which  this  pottery  was  made  had  evidently  been  mixed  with  j)ounded 
shells.  The  only  ornamentation  observed  consisted  in  the  varied  forms 
given  the  handles  or  ears,  and  indentations  or  scratched  lines. 

Nearly  all  the  implements  found  were  of  stone,  exceedingly  rude, 
being  little  Ise  than  stone  flakes  with  one  sharp  edge,  many  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  resharpened  and  used  as  knives,  scrapers,  and 
skinners.  Some  had  been  worked  into  moderately  fair  perforators  or 
drills  for  making  holes  in  horn,  bone,  or  shell,  specimens  of  all  these 
with  holes  having  been  found. 

The  immense  quantity  of  charred  and  fractured  bones,  not  only  of 
fishes,  birds,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  rabbit  and  fox,  but 
also  of  the  bear,  wolf,  elk,  and  deer,  shows  that  the  occupants  of  this 
place  lived  chiefly  by  the  chase,  and  hence  must  have  used  the  bow  and 
arrow  and  spear;  yet,  strange  to  say,  less  than  a  dozen  arrow  or  spear 
heads  were  found,  and  these  so  rude  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 
A  single  true  chipped  celt,  three  sandstones  with  mortar-shaped  cavi- 
ties, and  a  few  mullers  or  flat  stones  used  for  grinding  or  some  sim- 
ilar puri)ose,  were  obtained.  The  specimens  of  other  materials  obtained 
consist  of  fragments  of  horn,  evidently  cut  around  by  some  rude  instru- 
ment and  then  broken  off  at  about  a  finger^s  length  and  i)ossibly 
intended  to  be  shaped  into  more  perfect  implements,  or  probably 
handles  for  knives.  Several  horn  and  bone  punches  and  awls  were 
also  found,  and  among  them  one  that  is  barbed,  and  another  with  a  per- 
foration through  the  larger  end. 

ANCIENT  INCLOSURE  ON  HAYS'S  FARM. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Hays,  2  miles  southwest  of  New  Albin,  is 
the  circular  inclosure  shown  in  Fig.  49.  This  is  situated  on  the  lower 
bluff  just  above  the  point  where  the  Little  Iowa  river  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  bluff'  here  is  about  100  feet  higher  than  the  bottoms 
which  border  these  streams,  and  continues  along  the  Mississippi  for 
some  distance  at  about  the  same  height,  with  small  circular  ■  mounds 
scattered  over  its  surface;  but  the  plateau  slopes  gradually  to  the  mar- 
gin of  a  deep  ravine  which  enters  the  Little  Iowa  upon  the  western 
side.  This  area,  including  the  circle,  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
twenty-one  years ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  wear,  the  lines  of  the  works 
were  distinctly  traceable  throughout. 
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The  circle  consists  of  three  parallel  ditches  and  two  intermediate 
earthen  walls.  The  inside  ditch  (before  the  works  were  disturbed)  was 
probably  5  or  6  feet  deep  and  12  feet  wide ;  the  inner  wall  the  same 
width ;  the  middle  ditch  4  feet  deep  and  a  little  over  12  feet  wide ;  and 
finally,  the  outer  ditch  4  feet  deep  and  about  the  same  width  as  the 
wall.    As  will  be  seen  from  the  figure,  the  inclosure  is  circular,  with  a 


Fig.  49. — Inclosure  on  Hays's  farm,  near  l^ew  Albin,  Allamakee  county,  Iowa. 


break  on  the  side  where  it  strikes  the  southern  margin  of  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  slough  that  runs  into  the  Little  Iowa  river.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle,  exclusive  of  the  break,  is  990  feet,  and  the 
extent  of  the  break  along  the  bluff  225  feet.  At  the  southeast  an 
embankment  some  10  or  12  feet  wide  and  from  3  to  5  feet  high  runs 
down  the  crest  of  a  narrow  spur  about  150  feet,  gradually  tanering  to  a 
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point.  The  slope  on  which  this  work  is  situated,  like  that  at  the  pot- 
tery circle,  is  considerable,  but  very  smooth  and  even.  The  location  is 
a  good  one  for  defense  and  was  in  all  probability  selected  by  the  ancient 
people  who  erected  the  works  on  this  account. 

The  most  singular  parts  of  the  works  at  this  place  are  three  stone 
structures,  to  which  the  name  furnaces  "  has  been  applied  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  locality.  One  of  these  was  found  in  a  small  mound  within 
the  inclosure  (marked  A  in  Fig.  49)  and  two  not  in  mounds,  outside 
and  about  80  or  90  i)aces  from  the  northwestern  part  of  the  circle. 
Light  traces  of  those  outside  of  the  wall  remain,  while  of  that  in  the 
inclosed  mound  only  about  1  foot  of  the  wall  was  visible.  But  Mr. 
Hays,  who  has  owned  and  occuT)ied  the  land  for  twenty-one  years  and 
since  it  was  first  opened  for  cultivation,  gave  the  following  information 
in  regard  to  them :  The  one  in  mound  A,  and  the  other,  not  shown  in 
the  figure,  were  each  18  feet  long,  each  formed  of  two  parallel  walls 
about  3  feet  high  and  3  feet  apart,  composed  of  flat  sandstones  (yet  to 
be  seen  close  by),  roughly  laid  up,  and  gradually  drawn  in  near  the  top 
until  one  layer  would  cover  the  opening  left  in  the  top  near  that  end. 
The  inner  stones  stood  fire  well,  as  shown  by  the  indications  on  them. 

Mound  A  in  the  circle  is  24  feet  in  diameter,  and  now  only  about  1 
foot  high.  Fragments  of  pottery,  stone  chips,  Unio  shells,  and  pieces 
of  bone  are  still  abundant  in  and  about  the  work,  and  especially  among 
the  stones  in  the  mound. 

fish's  mounds. 

These  are  situated  on  the  lands  owned  by  Mr.  Fish,  near  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  a  short  distance  below  the  point  where  the  Little  Iowa  joins 
it.  Those  of  one  group  are  i^laced  along  the  crest  of  a  ridge  running 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  therefrom.  They 
number  about  30 ;  circular  in  form,  and  varying  from  20  to  40  feet  in 
diameter.  One  singular  feature  was  observed;  those  on  the  higher 
and  sandy  ground  having  a  core  of  clay  about  the  same  size  and  form 
as  those  on  the  firm  clay  i)ortion  of  the  ridge,  though  to  the  latter  a 
layer  of  several  feet  of  sand  was  added,  making  them  appear  much 
larger  and  more  recent  than  the  others;  yet  upon  opening  the  two 
classes,  the  contents,  consisting  of  decaying  human  bones,  fragments 
of  pottery,  and  rude  stone  implements,  showed  no  perceptible  differ- 
ences. 

In  one  of  the  mounds  opened  two  skeletons  were  found,,  lying  hori- 
zontally side  by  side,  facing  each  other.  They  were  at  the  base  of  the 
hard  clay  core,  which  seemed  to  have  formed  a  perfect  roof,  while  the 
sand,  upon  a  sharp  ridge,  formed  the  flooring,  thus  i)rotecting  them 
from  moisture  and  preserving  them  longer  from  decay  than  where  less 
favorably  situated;  the  skulls  were  obtained  almost  uninjured. 

Many  mounds  similar  to  these  were  found  along  the  foothills  of  these 
rocky  bluffs. 
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Upon  the  terrace  below  these  mounds,  where  the  railroad  track  has 
been  graded  lengthwise,  was  a  line  of  comparatively  large  mounds,  the 
remaining  portions  of  which  show  that,  although  from  G  to  15  feet 
high,  and  composed  mainly  of  sand  similar  to  that  around  them,  they 
had  a  hard  central  core  of  clay  mixed  with  ashes,  from  2  to  4  feet  high, 
under  which  was  generally  found  at  least  one  skeleton.  Several  stone 
hatchets,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  and  a  few  copper  chisels,  were  found 
by  the  first  explorers.  One  of  the  mounds,  32  feet  in  diameter  and  8 
feet  high,  contained  a  walled  circular  vault,  represented  in  Fig.  50 ; 
this,  like  the  stonework  in  the  furnaces,  did  not  have  the  true  arch, 
but,  as  the  main  portion  of  it,  which  still  remains  standing  shows,  it 
was  built  of  flat  stones,  and  gradually  lessened  in  diameter  as  it  rose. 


FiG.  50. — Walled  mound,  Fish  group,  Allamakee  county,  Iowa. 

being  covered  at  the  top  by  a  single  stone.  It  contained  a  single  adult 
skeleton  in  a  squatting  posture,  with  which  was  a  small  earthen  vase 
of  the  usual  globular  form. 

fish's  cave. 

This  is  simply  a  fissure  in  the  vertical  face  of  the  sandstone  bluff 
facing  the  Mississippi,  about  G  miles  south  of  New  Albiu,  which  by  the 
action  of  the  river  or  other  means  has  been  enlarged  to  a  cave  or  rock 
house  40  or  50  feet  long  and  12  feet  high.  The  elevation  is  so  little 
above  the  Mississippi  that  it  must  be  at  least  partially  flooded  during 
high  water.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  literally  covered  with  rude  etch- 
ings, representing  quadrupeds,  birds,  turtles,  bird  tracks,  totems,  and 
symbolic  or  fanciful  objects.  These  figures  range  in  length  from  2  or 
3  inches  to  2  or  3  feet,  and  proportionally  in  width,  and  are  cut  into 
the  soft  rock  from  one-fourth  to  a  full  inch  in  dex)th,  the  width  of  the 
lines  exceeding  their  depth.  The  width  of  these  lines  appears  to  have 
been  increased  by  a  crumbling  process  which  must  have  gone  on  for  a 
time  after  they  were  cut,  but  was  checked  by  the  formation  of  a  dark- 
colored  and  hard  crust  over  the  surface,  which  now  protects  them.^ 
The  floor  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  with  a  mass  of  refuse  mate- 
rial consisting  of  fish  and  other  animal  bones,  fragments  of  i)ottery  and 
stcne,  charcoal,  and  ashes  mingled  with  dirt. 


'A  tracing  of  the  figures  was  made  and  handed  to  Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  for  use  in 
his  study  of  Sign  Language. 
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CLAYTON  COUNTY. 

The  ancient  remains  of  this  county  are  chiefly  effigy  mounds  or  em- 
blematic works  similar  in  character  to  those  found  in  Wisconsin,  and 
evidently  attributable  to  the  authors  of  those  singular  structures.  So  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  these  works  are  only  found  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  between  Yellow  river  on  the  north  and  the  Maquoketa  on  the 
south  and  westward,  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles.  As  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  a  map  of  this  region,  this  small  belt  is  directly 
opposite  that  portion  of  Wisconsin  which  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
home  of  the  efiBgy  mound-builders,  where,  as  well  as  in  this  small  por- 
tion of  Iowa,  they  have  left  enduring  evidences  of  a  dense  population 
or  long  occupancy,  as  the  bluffs,  the  terraces,  and  even  higher  bottoms 
of  the  river  subject  to  occasional  overflow  are  alike  dotted  over  with 
effigies  and  the  usual  accompanying  small  circular  mounds  and  lines  of 
earthworks. 

ELKPORT  EFFIGY. 

This  is  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  Turkey  river  near  Elkport, 
about  10  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  120  feet  long,  nearly  one- 
half  its  length  consisting  of  an  extremely  elongated  tail,  which  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  short  legs.  It  is  probably  intended  to  represent 
the  otter.  The  greatest  height  of  the  body  is  5  feet,  the  main  portions 
of  the  extremities  from  2  to  3  feet,  but  the  tail  tapers  to  a  point. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  works  along  Turkey  river  and 
upon  high  bluffs  above  McGregor,  notably  effigies  of  antlered  elks, 
uniformly  in  lines  or  groups  heading  southward.  Unfortunately  the 
sketches  made  of  these  were  so  defaced  by  subsequent  exposure  to  a 
heavy  rain  as  to  render  them  valueless  for  reproduction. 

Near  the  town  of  Clayton  is  another  group  of  these  works,  which  con- 
sists of  an  extended  line  of  effigy  and  circular  mounds. 

DUBUQUE  COUNTY. 

Near  the  town  of  Peru,  immediately  south  of  the  mouth  of  Maquoketa 
creek,  situated  on  a  dry,  sandy  bench  or  terrace  some  20  feet  or  more 
above  a  bayou  which  makes  out  from  the  Mississippi,  is  a  grouj), 
mostly  of  small  circular  tumuli,  ^sthe  relative  positions  may  possi- 
bly furnish  some  aid  to  the  archeologist  in  studying  their  several  uses, 
a  sketch  of  the  group  is  given  in  Fig.  51.  Fifty  years  ago,  according 
to  the  old  settlers,  this  ground  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  which  was  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation;  but  the 
larger  portion  having  afterwards  been  abandoned,  most  of  the  mounds 
are  again  covered  with  a  young  forest  growth.  A  number  were  opened, 
but  only  detached  portions  of  a  skeleton  were  found,  as  a  skull  in  one, 
a  leg,  arm,  or  other  part  in  another,  four  or  five  adjacent  ones  appar- 
ently aggregating  one  entire  skeleton.  Some  of  these  bones  are 
charred  and  all  are  much  decayed,  indicating  great  age.  Otherwise 
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nothing  peculiar  was  observed  in  this  group,  except  the  arrangement 
of  the  mounds,  which  is  shown  in  the  sketch.    J^'os.  34,  35,  36,  and  37 

are  four  oblong  mounds,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  40  to  110 
feet,  and  from  1 J  to  4  feet  in 
height.  The  inner  portions 
were  found  to  be  of  hard,  com- 
pact earth,  as  is  usual  in  this 
region. 

EAGLE  POINT  GROUP. 

This  group  is  about  3  miles 
above  Dubuque  on  the  bluffs 
and  terrace  fronting  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  larger  number 
of  the  mounds — about  70 — 
all  of  which,  except  two  ob- 
long ones,  are  small  and  con- 
ical, are  on  a  level  terrace 
about  50  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  On  a  bluff  im- 
mediately west  of  these  is  a 
single  embankment  or  mound 
about  300  feet  long,  20  feet 
broad,  and  3  feet  high;  and 
on  Eagle  point  proper,  imme- 
diately north,  which  is  the 
point  of  a  bluff  some  200  feet 
high  overlooking  the  river, 
are  several  low  circular  and 
two  long  mounds  and  a  stone 
cairn. 

Eleven  of  the  small  circular 
mounds  on  the  terrace  were 
opened  thoroughly,  but  noth- 
ing found  in  them  except 
some  charcoal,  stone  chips. 

Fig.  51. — Group  near  Peru,  Dubuque  county,  Iowa. 

and  fragments  of  pottery. 
In  an  excavation  made  in  the  center  of  the  long  mound  on  the  west- 
ern bluff  two  decayed  skeletons  were  found.  Near  the  breast  of  one  of 
them  were  a  blue  stone  gorget  (shown  in  Fig.  52)  and  five  rude  stone 
scrapers;  with  the  other,  thirty-one  fresh- water  pearls,  perforated  and 
used  as  beads. 

An  excavation  was  made  in  one  of  the  long  mounds  on  the  point,  and 
also  in  one  of  the  circular  ones.    Both  were  found  to  be  composed  of  a 
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very  hard  cement  or  prepared  eartli,  which  could  be  broken  np  only 
with  the  pick,  when  it  crumbled  like  dry  lime  mortar,  and  was  found 
to  be  traversed  throughout  with  flattened  horizontal  cavities.  These 
cavities  were  lined  with  a  peculiar  black  felt-like  substance,  specimens 
of  which  were  carefully  preserved.  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
these  cavities  mark  the  spaces  occupied  by  a  body  or  bodies  buried 
here,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  felt-like  substance  is  the  remnant  of 
the  fleshy  portion  of  the  bodies.  An  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  this  point  will  be  made  and  reported  hereafter. 

WAPELLO  COUNTY. 

The  diagram  of  the  area  between  Eldon  and  lowaville  along  the  Des 
Moines  river,  shown  in  Fig.  53,  is  constructed  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  ground 


and  the  statements 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Jordan, 
who  has  resided 
here  since  the  close 
of  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  was  the  In- 
dian agent  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  from 
the  time  of  their  re- 
moval thither  after 
the  war  until  Black 
Hawk's  death,  Sept. 
15,  1838.  Between 
the  two  points 
named  stretches  the 
noted  Iowa  bottom, 
which  is  at  least  2 
miles  wide  at  the 
middle,  about  which 
point  formerly  stood 
the old  agency;  near 
the  same  point  is  the 
present  residence  of 
Mr.  Jordan.  The 
position  of  Black 
Hawk's  grave,  the 

race  tracks,  the  mounds  of  the  lowas,  the  mounds  of  the  Potto wata- 
mies,  and  the  place  where  the  scaffolds  for  their  dead  stood  are  also 
indicated  on  the  plat. 

This  valley  had  long  been  a  famous  haunt  for  the  Indians,  but  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Jordan's  first  acquaintance  with  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
lowas,  whose  main  village  was  around  the  point  where  his  house  stands. 


Fig.  52. — Stone  gorget,  Dubuque  couuty,  Iowa. 
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The  race  course  consisted  of  three  parallel  hard-beaten  tracks  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  Iowa  warriors  were 
engaged  in  sport  when  surprised  by  Black  Hawk  and  a  large  portion 
of  them  slaughtered,  in  1830.  After  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  had 
departed  with  their  plunder  the  remaining  lowas  returned  and  buried 


Fig.  53. — Diagram  of  Indian  battle  groxiud,  Wapello  county,  Iowa. 


their  dead  in  little  mounds  of  sod  and  earth  from  2  to  4  feet  high  at 
the  point  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

After  the  Black  Hawk  war  the  remnant  of  the  lowas,  by  a  treaty, 
formally  ceded  their  rights  in  this  valley  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Here 
this  noted  chief  was  buried,  in  accordance  with  his  dying  request,  in 
a  full  military  suit  given  him  by  President  Jackson,  together  with  the 
various  memorials  received  by  him  from  the  whites,  and  the  trophies 
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won  from  the  Indians.  He  was  placed  on  bis  back  on  a  i)nnclieon 
slanting  at  a  low  angle  to  tlie  ground,  where  his  feet  were  sustained 
by  another,  and  covered  with  several  inches  of  sod.  Then  a  roof-shaped 
covering  of  slabs  or  puncheons,  one  end  elevated  and  the  other  lowered, 
was  placed  above.  Over  all  was  thrown  a  covering  of  earth  and  sod 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  line  of 
pickets  some  8  or  10  feet  high.  The  subsequent  stealing  of  his  bones 
and  their  return  to  his  triends  have  been  recorded  by  the  historian  and 
poet,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 

MOUNDS  NEAR  DOTJD. 

These  mounds  are  some  18  in  number,  circular  in  form,  of  rather 
small  size,  and  placed  in  a  nearly  straight  line  upon  the  very  crest  of 
a  remarkably  straight  and  sharp  ridge,  30  or  40  feet  higher  than  the 
plateau  upon  which  tlie  town  is  built. 

One  denoted  No.  1,  about  25  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  had 
been  previously  opened  by  Mr.  Doud,  and  yielded  two  gray  disks  each 
4  inches  in  diameter,  a  grooved  stone  axe  and  stone  chips. 

No.  7,  about  20  feet  in  diameter  and  3^  feet  high,  was  explored  and 
found,  as  usual,  to  contain  a  core  of  hard  earth,  but  nothing  else. 

No.  12,  diameter  25  feet  and  height  4  feet,  was  found  to  contain,  be- 
neath the  hard  core  and  lying  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground, 
decayed  human  bones  and  three  fragments  of  dark  colored  pottery. 

No.  14,  opened,  nothing  found.  » 

No.  15,  same  size  as  No.  12.  In  this,  beneath  a  very  hard  core  and 
lying  horizontally  on  the  original  surface  with  head  north,  were  the 
remains  (scarcely  more  than  traces)  of  a  human  skeleton. 

LEE  COUNTY. 

Upon  the  bluffs  near  the  junction  of  the  Des  Moines  river  with  the 
Mississippi  were  many  circular  mounds,  most  of  which  have  been  opened 
and  numerous  articles  mostly  of  intrusive  burials  obtained  therefrom. 
Several  were  opened  by  the  Bureau  agent,  but  nothing  found  in  them 
save  decayed  human  bones,  fragments  of  pottery  and  stone  chips. 

ILLINOIS. 
JOE  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

Overlooking  the  city  of  East  Dubuque  (Dunleith)  is  a  line' of  bluffs 
whose  grassy  slopes  and  summits  are  dotted  over  with  ancient  mounds 
of  unusual  symmetry,  some  of  them  above  the  usual  size  for  this  section 
of  the  country.  Tlie  relative  i^ositions  of  these  mounds  to  one  another, 
to  the  bluffs,  and  to  the  river  are  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  54). 
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The  following  list  gives  the  respective  sizes  and  a  brief  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  explorations  made  in  them.  They  are  all  of  the  usual 
conical  form : 


No. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Remarks. 



Feet. 

X  eet. 

1 

12 

3 

Stone  cairn.    Coals,  as  lies,  etc. 

2 

42 

5 

Human  bones. 

3 

43 

4 

ITothing  found. 

4 

46 

8 

Contained  a  stone  crypt. 

5 

70 

12 

Large  skeleton,  copper  ornaments,  etc. 

6 

40 

8 

Opened,  but  result  unknown. 

■  7 

40 

4 

Do. 

8 

32 

5 

Human  bones. 

9 

34 

4 

Opened;  but  result  unknown. 

10 

20 

3 

Nothing  found. 

11 

25 

Result  unknown. 

12 

60 

9 

Vault  and  human  bones. 

13 

45 

4 

Reopened,  result  given  hereafter- 

14 

25 

3 

Skeletons. 

15 

45 

6 

Bones. 

16 

65 

10 

Vault  found. 

17 

50 

8 

Opened,  result  unknown. 

!N"os.  18  to  26,  inclusive,  form  a  line  of  nearly  connected  mounds,  from 
30  to  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4  to  7  feet  high. 

A  section  of  the  bluff  through  the  line  of  mounds  ^o.  13  to  ^o.  17  is 
shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  54,  in  which  is  seen  the  general  slope 
of  the  upper  area. 

Xo.  5,  the  largest  of  the  group  was  carefully  examined.  Two  feet 
below  the  surface,  near  the  apex,  was  a  skeleton,  doubtless  an  intrusive 
Indian  burial,  i^^ear  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  several  feet 
north  of  the  center,  were  the  much  decayed  skeletons  of  some  6  or  8 
persons,  of  every  size,  from  the  infant  to  the  adult.  They  were  placed 
horizontally  at  full  length,  with  the  heads  toward  the  south.  A  few 
perforated  Unio  shells  and  some  rude  stone  skinners  and  scrapers  were 
found  with  them.  Near  the  original  surface,  10  or  12  feet  from  the 
center,  on  the  lower  side,  lying  at  full  length  upon  its  back,  was  one  of 
the  largest  skeletons  discovered  by  the  Bureau  agents,  the  length  as 
proved  by  actual  measurement  being  between  7  and  8  feet.  It  was  all 
clearly  traceable,  but  crumbled  to  pieces  immediately  after  removal 
from  the  hard  earth  in  which  it  was  encased.  With  this  were  three 
thin,  crescent- shaped  pieces  of  roughly  hammered,  native  copper, 
resi^ectively  6,  8,  and  10  inches  in  length,  with  small  holes  along  the 
convex  margin ;  a  number  of  elongate  copper  beads  made  by  rolling 
together  thin  sheets;  and  a  chert  lance-head  over  11  inches  long. 
Around  the  neck  was  a  series  of  bear  teeth,  which  doubtless  formed  a 
necklace;  there  were  also  several  uj)on  the  wrists.  Lying  across  the 
thighs  were  dozens  of  small  copper  beads,  which  perhaps  once  adorned 
12  ETH  8 
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the  fringe  of  a  hunting  shirt.  These  were  formed  by  rolling  slender 
wire-like  strips  into  small  rings. 

A  partial  exploration  of  Xo.  4  was  made  in  1857,  revealing  masses  of 
burned  earth  and  charred  human  bones  mingled  with  charcoal  and 
ashes.   A  further  examination  revealed,  on  the  lower  side,  the  end  of  a 


.Vertical  Section  on  dotted  line  a  -a 


Fig.  54. — Mound  group,  Dunleith,  Illinois. 

double  line  of  flat  stones  set  on  edge,  about  a  foot  apart  at  the  bottom 
and  adjusted  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top  in  a  roof- shaped  arch  or  drain  (for 
which  it  was  probably  intended).  This  extended  inward  nearly  on  a 
level,  almost  to  the  center,  at  which  point  it  was  about  3  feet  beneath 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  a  skeleton  was  discovered  in 
a  vault  or  grave  which  had  been  dug  in  the  ground  before  the  mound 
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was  cast  up.  Over  that  portion  below  tlie  waist  and  the  dislocated 
right  arm,  which  was  drawn  below  the  waist,  were  i)laced  flat  stones 
so  arranged  by  leaning  as  to  supi^ort  each  other  and  i)revent  pressure 
on  the  body;  no  traces  of  fire  were  on  them,  yet  when  the  upper  joor- 
tions  were  reached,  although  extended  in  a  natural  i)osition,  they  were 
but  charred  remains,  scarcely  traceable  amid  the  charcoal  and  ashes 
of  a  fire  that  had  nearly  consumed  them. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  grave  had  first  been  dug,  the  right  arm  of  the 
skeleton  dislocated  and  placed  beside  it  below  the  waist,  and  this  part 
covered;  then  the  remainder  burned  to  a  cinder  and  over  all  a  mound 
raised,  which  covered,  in  addition  thereto,  a  pile  of  charred  human 
bones,  charcoal  and  ashes.  The  mound,  vault,  and  drain  are  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  55.  (1,  outline  of  the  mound;  2,  the  vault,  and  3,  the 
drain.) 

A  partial  examination  was  made  of  mound  ^o.  13  in  1857,  showing  it 
to  be  similar  to  the  preceding,  so  far  as  then  explored.  Further  explo- 
ration brought  to  light  a  circle  of  stone  slabs  10  feet  in  diameter,  set  on 


Fig  55.— Vault  in  Mound  ^o.  4,  Dunleith,  Illinois. 


edge  at  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  Within  this  circle,  at  the 
depth  of  3  feet,  were  five  skeletons,  two  of  adults,  two  of  children,  and 
one  of  an  infant.  They  were  all  lying  horizontally  side  by  side,  heads 
south,  the  adults  at  the  outside  and  the  children  between  them. 

No.  15,  except  a  roof  or  arched  stratum  2  feet  thick  of  x)repared  earth 
or  mortar,  so  firm  as  to  retain  its  form  for  several  feet  unsupported, 
was  found  to  be  an  ossuary  or  heap  of  human  bones  in  a  promiscuous 
mass,  many  of  them  decayed.  Only  an  ankle  bone  which  had  reunited 
after  being  broken  was  saved. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  group  was  found  in  No.  16,  a 
symmetrical  mound  05  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high. 

The  first  6  feet  from  the  top  consisted  of  hard  gray  earth,  seemingly 
a  mortar-like  comi^osition,  which  required  the  use  of  the  pick.  This 
covered  a  vault  built  in  part  of  stone  and  in  part  of  round  logs.  Wlien 
fully  uncovered  this  was  found  to  be  a  rectangular  crypt,  inside  meas- 
urement showing  it  to  be  13  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide.  The  four 
straight,  surrounding  walls  were  built  of  small  unhewn  stones  to  the 
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height  of  3  feet  and  a  foot  or  more  iu  thickness.  Three  feet  from  each 
end  was  a  cross  wall  or  partition  of  like  character,  thus  leaving  a  cen- 
tral chamber  7  feet  square,  and  a  narrow  cell  at  eacli  end  about  2  feet 
wide  and  7  feet  long.  This  had  been  entirely  covered  with  a  single 
layer  of  round  logs,  a  arying  in  diameter  from  G  to  12  inches,  laid  close 
together  side  by  side  across  the  width  of  the  vault,  the  ends  resting 
upon  and  extending  to  uneven  lengths  beyond  the  side  walls. 


Fig.  56.— Section  of  Mound  No.  16,  Dunleitli.  Illinois. 


In  the  central  chamber  were  11  skeletons,  6  adults,  4  children  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  1  infant,  the  last  evidently  buried  in  the  arms  of  one 
of  the  adults,  presumably  its  mother.  They  had  all  apparently  been 
interred  at  one  time  as  they  were  found  arranged  in  a  circle  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  backs  against  the  walls.  In  the  center  of  the  space 
around  which  they  were  grouped  was  a  fine  large  shell,  Busycon  per- 
versum^  which  had  been  converted  into  a  drinking  cup  by  removing 

the  columella.  Scattered  around  this 
were  quite  a  number  of  pieces  of  bro- 
ken pottery. 

The  end  cells,  walled  off  as  hereto- 
fore stated,  were  nearly  filled  with  a 
fine  chocolate- colored  dust,  which, 
when  first  uncovered,  gave  out  such 
a  sickening  odor  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  suspend  operations  until 
the  next  day  in  order  to  give  it  time 
to  escape.  This  dust  may  be  the 
ashes  resulting  from  burning  the 
fleshy  i)ortions  of  the  individuals  buried  in  the  central  chamber.  A 
bottle  of  it  was  saved  for  future  examination. 

A  vertical  section  of  the  mound  and  vault,  lengthwise  of  the  latter,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  56.  In  this  can  be  seen  the  end  and  partition  walls  of 
the  vault,  the  cells,  the  skeletons,  the  ends  of  the  logs  forming  the  cover 
and  the  hard  central  mass  of  the  mound.  Fig.  57  shows  the  i)lan  of 
the  vault,  the  positions  of  the  skeletons,  and  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
logs  on  one  side.  The  covering  consisted  of  oak  logs,  nearly  all  of  which 
had  been  peeled  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  somewhat  squared  by  slab- 
bing oft*  the  sides  before  being  put  in  place.  The  slabs  and  bark  thus 
removed,  together  with  reeds  and  twigs,  had  been  laid  over  the  logs 


Fig.  57.— Vault  in  Mound  No.  16,  Dunleith, 
Illinois. 
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to  fill  tlie  crevices.  It  was  not  possible  to  decide  from  the  indications 
what  kind  of  implement  had  been  used  in  peeling  and  slabbing  the  logs. 
The  larger  logs  extended  a  foot  or  more,  irregularly,  beyond  the  side 
walls.  Over  the  whole  vault  had  been  spread  layer  after  layer  of  mor- 
tar-like material  evidently  containing  lime  or  ashes,  a  foot  or  more  of 
ordinary  soil,  forming  the  outer  or  top  layer,  completing  the  mound. 

IS'o.  12  was  opened  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Campbell,  who  found  in  it 
a  vault  similar  in  character  to  the  one  described. 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

On  the  spur  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  Welch  mounds  of  Brown 
county,  hereafter  noticed,  are  situated,  and  about  midway  between 
them  and  Ohambersburg,  in  Pike  county,  is  a  group  of  circular  mounds, 
possibly  the  work  of  another  people  than  those  who  built  the  effigies. 

They  are  mainly  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Hume,  who  assisted  in 
opening  eight  of  them,  of  which  but  two  are  specially  noticed  here. 

The  first  was  5  feet  high  and  but  25  in  diameter,  of  true  conical  form. 
It  Avas  composed  of  the  usual  hard '^burial  earth"  throughout,  with 
nothing  of  interest  at  the  bottom ;  but  near  the  top,  scarcely  covered 
with  earth,  was  found  the  skeleton  of  an  adult,  doubtless  an  Indian 
intrusive  burial. 

The  other,  situated  on  the  point  of  a  commanding  blufi^  was  also 
conical  in  form,  50  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high.  The  outer  layer 
consisted  of  sandy  soil,  2  feet  thick,  filled  with  slightly  decayed 
skeletons,  probably  Indians  of  intrusive  burials.  The  earth  of  the 
main  portion  of  this  mound  was  a  very  fine  yellowish  sand  which  shov- 
eled like  ashes  and  was  everywhere,  to  the  depth  of  from  2  to  4  feet,  as 
full  of  human  skeletons  as  could  well  be  stowed  away  in  it,  even  to  two 
and  three  tiers.  Among  these  were  a  number  of  bones  not  together  as 
skeletons,  but  mingled  in  confusion  and  i>robably  from  scaffolds  or 
other  localities.  Excepting  one,  which  was  rather  more  than  7  feet 
long,  these  skeletons  ai)peared  to  be  of  medium  size  and  many  of  them 
much  decayed.  Some  feet  beneath  all  these  was  a  single  skeleton  of 
ordinary  size,  much  decayed,  and  with  it  a  bone  and  skull  of  some  quad- 
ruped. 

The  other  mounds  of  the  group  are  circular,  varying  in  diameter 
from  30  to  50  feet  and  in  height  from  4  to  8  feet.  In  the  six  opened  the 
only  things  found  were  the  bones  of  intrusive  burials  near  the  top  and 
sides,  with  a  few  arrow  ijoiiits  and  rude,  chipped  stone  implements, 
probably  scrapers. 

From  a  line  of  ancient  fire  beds  and  kitchen  heaps  along  a  rivulet 
that  runs  into  McGee  creek,  near  these  mounds,  some  jneces  of  bones, 
a  number  of  rude  stone  imx)lements  and  fragments  of  i)ottery  were 
obtained. 
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BROWN  COUNTY. 
THE  WELCH  GROUP. 


This  group,  of  which  a  plau  is  given  in  Fig.  58,  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Edward  Welch,  3  miles  west  of  Perry  Springs  station,  Wabash  and 

St.  Louis  Railroad,  on  a 


narrow  ridge  some  200 
feet  above  the  bottom 


^  lands.    It  consists  of  six 

mounds  (Kos.  1  to  6  in  the 
plan)  and  a  number  of 
small  saucer- shaped  ba- 
sins surrounded  by  low, 
earthen  ridges,  doubtless 
the  sites  of  ancient  dwell- 
ings or  wigwams.  The 
latter  are  indicated  on  the 
plan  by  small  circles. 

Mound  Ko.  2,  about  100 
feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet 
high,  had  a  very  marked 
depression  in  the  top.  A 
pit  6  feet  square  carried 
down  to  the  natural  sur- 
face brought  to  light  three 
fire  beds  at  different 
depths.  Numerous  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  stone 
chips,  pieces  of  sand- 
stone, which  had  been 
used  as  tool- sharpeners, 
and  a  flat  sandstone 
nearly  2  feet  square,  on 
one  side  of  which  were  sev- 
eral long,  deep  grooves, 
probably  made  in  sharp - 
svi?^  ening  tools,  were  also 

found. 

^^J^  ^       ^^^^  opened, 

%^      0^  J,  but  only  disclosed  the 

f      ^1^"  ^^^^^^       T  fact  that  it  consisted  of 

an  outer  layer  of  soil  1 
foot  thick  and  the  remainder,  soil,  clay,  stone  chips,  and  fragments  of 
pottery  commingled. 

As  the  land  was  in  wheat  at  the  time  of  examination,  permission  to 
make  further  excavations  in  the  mounds  was  refused. 
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The  dwelling  sites  vary  coiisiderably  in  size,  some  being  as  mucli  as 
70  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of  them  3  feet  deep  in  the  center  after  fifty 
years  of  cultivation. 

Mound  J^o.  4  is  oblong  in  form,  the  longer  diameter  165  feet  and  the 
shorter  90,  height  15  feet;  regularly  truncated,  with  flat  top,  the  length 
on  top  about  100  feet. 

ANCIENT  WORKS  NEAR  LAGRANGE. 

These  works  are  on  the  top  of  the  bluff  facing  the  Illinois  river, 
just  below  the  mouth  of  Crooked  creek.  The  principal  area  occni^ied 
is  the  top  of  a  spur  flanked  by  a  ravine  on  each  side  and  extending 
back  from  the  river  with  a  level  i^lateau.  At  the  back,  where  the  side 
bluffs  cease  to  form  a  suflicient  natural  defense,  an  embankment  has 
been  thrown  up.  This  extends  across  the  area  from  one  ravine  to  the 
other,  measuring  597  feet  in  length,  leaving  a  slope  of  48  feet  to  a 
ditch  30  feet  wide  and  8  or  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plateau  beyond. 
Immediately  within  the  wall  was  evidently  the  main  village,  as  here 
are  numerous  saucer-shaped  depressions  or  hut  rings,  and  between 
these  and  the  margin  of  the  bluff*  in  a  nearly  straiglit  line  are  three 
mounds,  one  oblong,  the  others  circular.  With  or  without  palisades  the 
place  must  have  been  easily  defended  in  this  direction. 

The  only  other  assailable  part  of  the  bluff  is  a  sloping  ridge  extend- 
ing down  toward  the  river  on  the  left.  This  is  fortified  by  an  earthen 
wall,  breast  high,  which  follows  the  windings  of  the  crest  and  which  has 
a  mound-like  enlargement  at  each  turn  or  change  of  slope. 

The  length  of  the  nearly  level  area  from  the  rear  wall  to  the  oblong 
mound  or  embankment  is  492  feet;  thence  to  the  mound  which  is 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  bluff*  the  slope  is  marked  and  the  distance  is 
315  feet.  There  are  other  mounds  outside  of  the  fort  on  the  point  of  a 
spur  across  the  ravine  to  the  right. 

A  considerable  collection  of  stone  implements,  mostly  in  fragments, 
was  made  at  this  j)lace,  gathered  from  the  surface.  OnJy  four  mounds 
were  examined,  as  the  remaining  ones  had  been  opened  by  others,  who 
found  a  number  of  fine  stone  hatchets,  pipes,  arrowheads,  gorgets,  etc., 
mostly  at  the  tops  of  the  mounds.  The  dwelling  sites  are  from  30  to 
50  feet  in  diameter  and  from  1  to  3  feet  deep. 

The  four  mounds  oi^ened  yielded  only  human  bones  and  a  few  frag- 
ments of  stone  imiflements. 

In  one,  diameter  50  feet,  height  15  feet,  lay  a  human  skeleton  at  the 
bottom,  much  decayed. 

In  the  second,  duimeter  40  feet,  height  10  feet,  were  decaying  bones, 
stone  chiles,  and  fragments  of  i)ottery. 

No.  3,  diameter  GO  feet,  height  15  feet,  full  of  bones. 

No.  4,  diameter  50  feet,  height  15  feet,  many  bones. 

As  all  the  human  bones  found  in  the  last  were  near  the  surface,  at 
the  top  or  sides,  they  are  presumably  those  of  modern  Indians,  and  the 
mounds  may  have  been  built  for  other  than  burial  purposes.    But  those 
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upou  the  bluff  to  tlie  right  are  probably  all  burial  mounds.  They  are 
rnaiuly  of  very  hard  prepared  earth,  and  one  of  those  explored  was 
certainly  a  depository  of  skeletons  removed  from  elsewhere. 

Upon  the  level  bottom  between  the  bluff  and  a  lake  or  bayou  con- 
ueeting  with  the  Illinois  river,  and  about  2  miles  south  of  Lagrange,  is 
a  small  group  of  mounds,  very  interesting  from  the  fact  that  here  we 
see  the  pyramidal  form  so  common  in  the  south,  but  so  rare  in  this 
northern  region. 

The  dimensions  of  these  mounds  are  as  follows  (the  numbers  are 
given  merely  as  means  of  designating  them): 

No.  1,  circular;  diameter,  100  feet;  height,  5  feet. 

1^0.  2,  rectangular;  base,  198  by  117  feet;  top,  111  by  30  feet;  height, 
30  feet;  regularly  truncated;  top  level. 

Xo.  3,  rectangular;  base,  165  by  82  feet;  top,  105  by  30  feet;  height, 
24  feet ;  regularly  truncated ;  top  level. 

No.  4,  circular;  diameter,  96  feet;  height,  15  feet. 

Xo.  5,  circular;  diameter,  33  feet;  height,  6  feet. 

The  size,  form,  appearance,  and  surroundings  of  these  mounds  seem- 
ingly indicate  that  they  are  the  work  of  southern  mound-builders. 

The  neighboring  bluffs  are  covered  with  the  ordinary  circular  mounds, 
20  to  60  feet  in  diameter  and  4  to  8  feet  high.  The  tops  of  these  had 
already  been  rifled  of  the  intrusive  burials  of  Indian  skeletons,  stone, 
and  occasionally  iron  implements  and  other  modern  articles.  Further 
exploration  of  the  hard  central  core  of  many  of  them  revealed  only 
decaying  human  bones  and  unimportant  articles.  But  those  on  the 
bottom  are  of  a  very  different  type  from  those  on  the  bluffs,  and  prob- 
ably are  the  work  of  a  different  people.  The  bottom  on  which  these 
stand  is  subject  to  occasional  overflows.  Many  acres  of  a  dry,  sloping 
terrace  2  miles  south  of  this  point  are  strewn  with  the  finest  lance  and 
arrow  heads  and  other  stone  implements  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Illi- 
nois river.  Fragments  of  a  better  quality  of  pottery  were  also  abun- 
dant, but  no  entire  vessels  were  found. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

Upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  Canton,  Missouri,  is 
an  irregular  line  of  mounds,  nearly  all  of  which  are  circular  and  vary 
in  diameter  from  30  to  120  feet,  and  in  height  trom4  to  10  feet.  Two 
of  these  were  opened  with  the  following  result : 

Xo.  1,  about  100  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high,  was  composed  of, 
first,  a  layer  of  soil  2  feet  thick,  the  remainder  of  compact  earth  so  hard 
as  to  require  the  use  of  the  pick.  At  a  depth  of  1  foot  in  the  latter,  or 
3  feet  from  the  top,  was  a  much-decayed  skeleton  of  ordinary  size  lying 
horizontally  with  the  head  toward  the  west,  about  which  were  some 
fragments  of  pottery.    Xothing  else  of  interest  was  found. 

Xo.  2, 60  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  was  of  similar  construction, 
but  nothing  was  found  in  it. 
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INDIAN  GRAVE  PRAIRIE. 

About  5  miles  southeast  of  the  preceding  on  the  western  shore  of  a 
small  lake  is  a  spot  known  as  ^'Indian  Grave  i)rairie/'  which  in  former 
times  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  circular  area  contain- 
ing some  50  acres,  rising  about  5  feet  above  the  surrounding  lands,  with 
a  steep  descent  all  around  the  margin,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  levee. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Thorn,  who  now  occupies  and  cultivates  it,  says  there  is 
neither  trace  nor  tradition  of  timber  having  ever  grown  upon  it,  but 
that  he  has  found  abundant  evidence  of  long-continued  occupancy  prior 
to  its  possession  by  white  men. 

Excavations  made  in  several  oval-topped  mounds  brought  to  light 
nothing  except  the  fact  that  they  were  comjiosed  mainly  of  sand  like  the 
surrounding  soil,  although  decayed  human  bones  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  some  of  them. 

Three  or  four  feet  in  depth  of  the  bank  fronting  the  lake  is,  in  fact,  a 
refuse  heap  mixed  with  charcoal,  ashes,  stone  chips,  and  other  evidences 
of  long  occupancy.  However,  a  single  bone  awl  and  some  pieces  of 
pottery  were  the  only  articles  obtained  by  the  Bnreau  assistant. 

A  small  image  of  pottery,  found  while  plowing  near  one  of  the  mounds 
on  this  area,  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  residents. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  a  long  narrow  belt  of  land  lying  between  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  rivers  immediately  above  their  junction.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
an  elevated  ridge  from  250  to  300  feet  high,  flanked  on  each  side  by 
rich  alluvial  bottoms  bordering  the  two  rivers,  its  sides  being  cut  by 
numerous  deep  ravines.  The  upland  is  irregular  and  broken,  some  of 
it  too  much  so  for  cultivation,  though  the  soil  is  rich. 

Mounds  are  comparatively  numerous  over  this  area,  the  larger  por- 
tion being  found  on  the  uplands. 

The  first  group  examined  was  one  consisting  of  four  mounds  situated 
on  the  NW.  i.  Sec.  34,  T.  10  S.,  E.  2  W.  These  are  placed  along  the  top 
of  a  spur  of  the  ridge,  about  250  feet  above  the  bottoms  j  the  immediate 
position  being  flanked  on  the  east  and  west  by  deep  ravines.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  respective  sizes  of  the  tumuli  and  their  courses 
and  distances  from  one  another,  commencing  with  Ko.  1  at  the  north- 
west end  of  the  series  and  measuring  from  center  to  center: 


Iv^o.  of 
mound. 

Bearings. 

Distance. 

Diameter. 

Heigbt. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

55  by  35 

4 

1  to  2 

S.  47°  E  

342 

15  by  16 

1 

2  to  3 

S.  75°  30'  E. . . . 

310 

40 

6 

3  to  4 

S.  57°  30'  E-... 

103 

39  by  29 

6 

4  to  5 

S. 45°  E   

94 

28  by  20 

4 

5  to  6 

S.  33°  45'  E.... 

71 

33  by  22 

H 

6  to  7 

S.  25°  E  

100 

61  by  34 

6 

7  to  8 

S.  31°  E  

120 

34  by  28 

4 
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The  con-striiction  of  No.  1,  whicli  stands  on  the  highest  point  occu- 
pied by  the  group,  proved  to  be  very  simple.  Passing  through  the 
vegetable  mold  Fig.  59,  c,  some  3  inches  thick,  a  layer  of  earth  cl  was 
reached  which  formed  the  mass  of  the  mound,  and  was  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  ridge.  Under  this 
was  a  pile  of  stones  h  resting  on  the  original  surface, 
excei)t  where  excavated,  the  area  covered  measuring 
13  by  9  feet.  Below  this  at  g  was  an  excavation  in  the 
original  soil,  7  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide,  and  a  little  more 
than  a  foot  deep.  In  the  bottom  of  this  grave  was  a 
single  badly  decayed  skeleton  lying  at  full  length  on 
its  back.  Over  it  was  earth  mixed  with  stones,  which 
i  filled  the  grave.  There  were  no  indications  that  bark 
S  or  any  other  wrapi)ing  had  been  used. 
^  Mound  ^0.  2  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  single 
o  layer  of  stones  covering  an  area  of  about  16  feet  in  di- 
g  ameter,  placed  here  doubtless  to  shield  from  the  wild 
^  beasts  the  half  dozen  bodies  or  skeletons  buried  beneath 
them.  On  top  of  the  stones  was  a  fire  bed,  showing 
that  a  fire  had  been  built  immediately  after  the  stones 

5  were  placed,  as  it  lay  on  the  stones  but  not  on  the  mold 
which  covered  them. 

Mound  ^0.  4  was  found  to  consist — after  passing 
through  the  vegetable  mold  (e) — chiefly  of  yellow  clay 

6  from  the  surrounding  surface.  This  was  interrupted 
S  only  by  two  small  heaps  of  stone,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60 
o  (plan  and  section),  /  indicating  the  clay  layer  and  g  and 
^  h  the  stone  heaps;  m  is  an  excavation  in  the  original 
^  surface.  In  this  grave,  which  was  but  little  more  than 
£    6  inches  deep,  was  a  single  skeleton,  resting  on  the 

right  side,  head  northwest.  There  were  no  indications 
of  wrappings  or  other  covering  than  earth. 

Mound  No.  5,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  ridge, 
had  been  partially  opened  before.  Its  construction  was 
similar  to  that  of  No.  1,  except  that  the  stone  heap  was 
smaller,  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  grave  be- 
neath different.  This  grave  was  nearly  6  feet  by  5,  and 
18  inches  deep.  Slabs  of  limestone  were  set  on  edge  around  the  sides. 
It  contained  a  single  skeleton,  resting  on  the  left  side,  accompanied  by 
a  shell  needle,  and  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  light  ash-like  sub- 
stance almost  filling  the  grave.  The  bones  were  slightly  decayed  and 
the  skull  was  crushed. 

The  next  group  examined  is  situated  on  the  SE.  J  Sec.  29,  T.  10  S., 
R.  2  AV.,  on  the  main  ridge,  probably  300  feet  higher  than  the  river  bot- 
toms. This  consists  of  12  mounds,  two  of  which  were  excavated  with 
the  following  results : 
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Mound  i^o.  1,  between  3  aud  4  feet  high,  diameters  3^1  and  22  feet, 
is  oval  in  outline  and  somewhat  flattened.  It  proved  to  be  a  simple 
heap  of  earth  covering  a  single  grave  or  slight  excavation,  in  which 
lay  a  single  skeleton  at  full  length  on  the  back. 

Mound  A^o.  2  of  this  group  presented  the  same  method  of  construc- 
tion as  1^0.  1. 

In  Fig.  61  is  presented  the  plat  of  a  group  on  the  !N"E.  J  Sec.  31,  T. 
10  S.,  K.  2  W.,  the  land  of  Mr.  William  I.  Wilkinson.  It  consists  of 
twelve  mounds,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  some  200  feet  above  the 
river  bottoms.  They  are  all  of  the  ordinary  conical  tyi)e,  varying  in 
diameter  from  20  to  50  feet,  and  In  heiglit  from  2  to  5  feet,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table  (measurements  from  base  to 
base). 


No. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

33  by  30 

4 

Ito  2 

N.  50°  W.. 

40 

30  by  2Q 

H 

2  to  3 

K55^oW. 

41 

30  by  30 

3 

3  to  4 

84°  W.. 

62 

33  by  31 

3| 

4  to  5 

IsT.  80i^  W. 

44 

32  by  29 

5  to  6 

N.  81io  W. 

114 

45  by  37 

6  to  7 

N.  62°  W.. 

10 

28  by  21 

4 

7  to  8 

K  41^0  W. 

130 

50  by  20 

8  to  9 

N.  34°  W.. 

66 

40  by  23 

5 

9  to  10 

K  34|o  W. 

95 

50  by  32 

5i 

6  to  11 

N.  62°  W.. 

55 

35  by  24 

3 

7  to  12 

N.  41°  W.. 

62 

20  by  20 

2 

No.  1  is  on  west  edge  of  ridge. 
No.  2  is  40  feet  from  edge  of  ridge. 

No.  2,  3  feet  high,  was  nothing  but  a  simple  heap  of  earth  covering 
five  skeletons,  two  of  which  were  bundled,  the  others  stretched  at  full 
length.  These  lay  at  different  depths,  from  1  to  3  feet,  those  at  the 
latter  depth  being  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  There  was 
no  excavation  or  grave  beneath  this  mound.  A  Unio  shell  and  two 
chij)ped  implements  were  found  with  two  of  the  skeletons. 

Mounds  IN'os.  3,  4,  5,  9,  and  11  were  of  the  same  type,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  some  of  them  contained  but  one  skeleton,  while  others 
contained  two  or  four. 

No.  7,  standing  near  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  presented  some  slight 
variations  from  the  six  mentioned.  In  this,  which  was  4  feet  high,  was 
found,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  a  dark  sticky  mass  about  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  1  foot  thick,  seemingly  of  burned  animal  matter,  whicli  con- 
tained fragments  of  burned  human  bones,  charcoal,  and  ashes.  Under 
this  was  a  layer  of  burned  earth  some  10  or  11  feet  in  diameter.  Lower 
down  and  nearer  the  margin  of  the  mound  was  another  similar,  but 
smaller,  dark  mass  also  mixed  with  burned  human  bones  and  charcoal. 
A  single  skeleton  rested  on  the  original  surface,  near  the  southwest 
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edge  of  the  tumulus.  Two  bird-shaped  stone  pipes  (Nos.  134766  and 
134767)  were  taken  from  the  hiyer  of  burnt  earth  and  thi^ee  chipped 
implements  were  also  found  in  the  same  layer. 

No.  8,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  62,  also  presents  some  vari- 
ations worthy  of  notice.  In  this  figure,  e  is  the  surface  accumulation  of 
vegetable  mold,  3  inches  thick  j  /  the  yellow  clay  body  of  the  mound, 
2  feet  thick  5  li  a  mass  of  burned  clayj  Ic  a  layer  about  2  inches  thick 
of  dark,  greasy  earth;  m  an  excavation  in  the  original  soil.  The  clay 
mass  li  had  been  burned  to  a  brick  red,  and  in  the  center  was  as  hard 
as  a  brick.    The  grave  was  about  6  feet  long  by  2^  in  width,  and  con- 


FiG.  60.— Mound  l^o.  4,  Sec.  34,  T.  10,  R.  2,  Calhoun  county,  Illinois. 

tained  the  skeleton,  probably  of  a  female,  lying  on  its  back  at  full 
length.  Immediately  under  the  southwest  end  of  the  burned  clay 
mass  were  the  charred  remains  of  three  skeletons;  and  at  g  fragments 
of  charred  animal  and  human  bones. 

A  mound  on  the  ^^E.  J  Sec.  15,  T.  10  S.,  R.  2  W.,  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  bluff,  i)resented  the  following  features :  It  measured  a  little 
over  4  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  composed  entirely  of 
clay  from  the  surface  of  the  ridge  immediately  to  the  west,  as  was 
apparent  from  an  excavation  at  this  point  some  2  feet  deep.  Contrary 
to  the  rule,  this  contained  no  covering  of  vegetable  mold.  The  north- 
ern, eastern,  and  southern  margins  were  strengthened  by  flat  stones 
(see  Fig.  63),  probably  to  prevent  washing,  as  the  surface  of  the  ridge 
slojied  rapidly  away  in  these  directions. 

The  important  feature  of  the  mound  was  the  number  of  skeletons 
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found  scattered  through  it,  most  of  them  intrusive  and  at  various  depths. 
The  mode  of  burial  was  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  custom  in 
this  region,  though  resembling  that  in  mound  No.  2  of  the  first  group 
mentioned.  The  first  three  were  in  the  eastern  side  at  the  depth  of  12 
inches,  lying  at  full  length ;  the  fourth  at  the  depth  of  9  inches,  the 


bones  of  which  had  been  charred  before  burial ;  the  fifth  at  the  depth 
of  6  inches,  bundled,  lying  on  one  flat  stone  and  covered  by  another.  At 
another  point  were  three  skeletons,  at  the  depth  of  9  inches,  one  of  them 
at  full  length,  the  other  two  bundled.  Four  other  skeletons,  at  the  depth 
of  a  foot,  were  lying  at  full  length  on  one  layer  of  stones  and  covered  by 
another.  Mne  others  were  scattered  through  the  mound  at  various 
depths,  some  between  stones  and  most  of  them  bundled. 
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Underneath  the  mound  were  two  excavations  in  the  original  soil, 
the  one  marked  a  being  but  2  J  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  18  Inches  deep. 
In  this  were  the  bones  of  a  single  skeleton,  but  in  such  confusion  as  to 
make  it  evident  they  were  buried  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed. 
The  other  excavation,  Z>,  7  feet  longby  2  J  wide  and  2^  feet  deep,  contained 
a  single  male  skeleton  lying  at  full  length,  face  up  and  head  south.  The 
bottom  of  the  grave  under  this  skeleton  was  covered  with  decayed 
vegetable  matter  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches. 

Several  relics  were  found  in  this  tumulus,  all  with  the  skeletons. 
These  were  as  follows:  Two  arrow  points,  a  banner  stone  (134776);  a 
broken  pot  (134772)  with  the  skeleton  in  grave  h;  a  stone  celt  (134775), 
a  shell,  a  lot  of  bone  beads  (134770);  a  piece  of  lead  ore  (134773);  and  a 
grooved  stone  axe  (134771). 

The  next  group  examined,  consisting  of  twenty  mounds,  is  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  2,  T.  9  S.,  E.  2  W.,  located  along  the  narrow 
crest  of  a  ridge  rising  from  125  to  300  feet  above  the  Illinois  river. 
The  distance  from  1  to  20  (at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  line),  following 
the  bend,  is  above  three- sevenths  of  a  mile.  The  following  table  gives 
the  courses  and  distances  of  the  mounds  from  one  another,  measuring 
from  center  to  center,  and  the  size  of  each : 


Number. 

Direction. 

Distance. 

Diameters. 

Height. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

65  by  45 

5 

1  to  2 

1^.  210  33'W... 

86 

25  by  20 

li 

2  to  3 

N.  23°  39' W... 

313 

31  by  27 

2 

3  to  4 

^J".  5°  02'E 

74 

39  by  32 

4 

4  to  5 

N.340  lO'E  

93 

55 

5 

5  to  6 

K.  190  33'E  

45 

17 

3 

6  to  7 

X  

30 

20  by  17 

1 

7  to  8 

]Sr.  140  05'E.... 

149 

57  by  19 

3^ 

8  to  sta.  a 

N.2o03'E  , 

512 

Sta.  a  to  9 

E  

49 

40  by  25 

7 

sta.  a  to 

ISr.  2°  40'E 

143 

44  by  30 

5 

10  to  11 

20  31'W .... 

103 

38  by  30 

6 

11  to  12 

N.  250  23' W... 

58 

26  by  16 

2 

12  to  13 

is"^.  18°  37' W... 

72 

26  by  21 

2 

13  to  14 

N.I70  22'W... 

95 

31  by  22 

3i 

14  to  15 

N.  240  29'W  . . . 

42 

32  by  24 

3 

15  to  16 

If.  260  53' W  . . . 

93 

22  by  20 

2 

16  to  17 

N.  220  50' W... 

99 

50  by  40 

7 

"  17  to  18 

Isr.  180  W 

86 

23  by  14 

2 

18  to  19 

X".  280  W  

190 

24  by  15 

2i 

19  to  20 

X".38o  08' W... 

149 

59  by  45 

9 

Ko.  1  stands  on  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge,  occupying  the  full 
vv  idth  of  the  top,  which  is  here  about  125  feet  above  the  river.  The 
structure,  positions  of  skeletons,  etc.,  are  shown  in  Fig.  64,  in  which 
are  presented  vertical  sections  both  of  the  length  and  width. 
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111  these,  e  is  the  surface  sod,  2  inches  thick;  the  remainder,/,  down 
to  the  natural  ground,  consisted  of  yellow  clay  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  ridge;  g-g,  the  line  of  the  original  surface;  Nos.  1  to  10  skeletons,  h, 
a  small  fire  bed,  and  a  flat  stone  resting  on  it.  Skeleton  1,  6  inches 
below  the  sod,  lay  at  full  length,  face  up,  head  south;  2  and  3,  at  full 
length, faces  up,  heads  northeast,  at  the  depth  of  10  inches;  4,  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ridge,  stretched  out,  head  northwest,  face  toward 
the  river.  The  bones  in  this  case  were  more  decayed  than  those  fur- 
ther up  in  the  mound ;  and  near  by  was  the  fire  bed,  h  also  on  the 
original  surface.    This  was  small,  measuring  but  2  feet  in  diameter, 


Fig.  62.— Vertical  section  of  Mouutl  Xo.  8,  NE,  J  Sec.  31,  T.  10.  Vx.  2  W.,  Illinois. 


and  not  more  than  2  inches  thick;  it  was  covered  by  a  flat  stone,  Ic^ 
which  bore  no  indications  of  fire.  No.  5,  a  skeleton  at  the  depth  of  9 
inches,  face  up,  head  southwest;  6,  at  the  depth  of  15  inches,  head 
southwest,  face  down,  an  unusual  position;  7,  at  a  depth  of  3  feet, 
bones  in  a  heap  with  the  skull  on  top,  the  heap  resting  on  the  natural 
surface.  No  8,  but  3  inches  below  the  sod,  at  full  length,  face  up,  head 
southwest;  9  and  10,  at  the  depth  of  10  inches,  heads  northeast. 

Most  of  the  burials  in  this  mound  seem  to  have  been  intrusive  or 
made  at  different  periods.  A  few  shell  beads  with  skeleton  No.  1  were 
the  only  relics  found. 


Fig.  63.— Vertical  section  of  mound  on  SE.  i  Sec.  15,  T.  10,  R.  2  W.,  Illinois. 


Mounds  2  and  5  were  constructed  much  like  No.  1;  the  former  con- 
taining no  skeletons;  the  latter,  which  had  been  partially  opened  be- 
fore, containing  several  skeletons,  three  of  which  remained.  These 
were  intrusive,  all  at  full  length,  faces  up. 

Mound  0  was  similar  in  construction  to  the  preceding.  Under  the 
northern  end  and  resting  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ridge  was  a 
fire  bed  some  6  inches  thick  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  of  charcoal,  ashes, 
and  burned  human  bones.  Judging  by  all  the  indications  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  the  explorer,  concluded  that  the  body  or  skeleton  of  a  medium- 
sized  person  had  been  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  face  uj),  head 
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eastward,  and  a  fire  kindled  over  tbe  middle  portion,  consuming  the 
larger  bones.  The  skull  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  heat. 
Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  earth  immediately  over  the 
bones  showed  no  indications  of  fire. 

In  the  southern  end  of  the  mound  lay  another  skeleton  at  full  length 
on  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  with  the  head  south. 

Mound  7  was  not  thoroughly  explored  because  of  a  large  hickory  tree 
standing  on  it.  The  construction  so  far  as  it  could  be  made  cut  was  as 
follows:  2  inches  of  sod,  then  the  body  of  clay  as  usual:  below  this, 
resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  was  a  layer  of  thoroughly  burnt 
clay  stretching  nearly  across  the  mound  j  this  was  covered  with  coals 
and  ashes  to  the  depth  of  2  inches.  Under  this  layer  of  burnt  clay 
were  the  charred  remains  of  a  skeleton.  The  indications  Avere  that  the 
body  in  this  case  had  been  buried  in  the  flesh. 


Fig.  64.— Vertical  sectiou  of  Mound  Xo.  1,  KW.  Sec.  2,  T.  9,  R.  2  W.,  Illinois. 


Another  group  examined  is  situated  on  the  W.  ^  of  Sec.  2  and  E.  J 
of  Sec.  3,  T.  9  S.,  R.  2  W.  This  consists  of  5  mounds  varying  in  diam- 
eter from  30  to  60  feet  and  in  height  from  3  to  6  feetj  on  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  as  usual. 

All  except  one  had  been  ijreviously  explored,  and  in  one  of  them  a 
box-shaped  stone  grave  found. 

No.  4,  the  smallest  of  the  group,  the  one  which  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed consisted  of  a  top  layer  of  vegetable  mold  and  a  body  of  clay 
as  usual.  Eesting  on  the  surface  of  the  ridge  near  the  center  was 
a  i)ile  of  flat  limestones,  which  were  probably  brought  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  ridge  near  by.  This  pile  covered  a  space  12  feet 
in  diameter,  being  2 J  feet  high  in  the  center.  The  spaces  were  filled 
with  decayed  vegetable  material,  and  the  outer  stones  bore  indications 
of  weathering  as  though  the  pile  had  remained  uncovered  for  some 
time  after  it  was  built.  At  the  northern  base  of  the  heap,  partly  sur- 
rounded by  it,  was  a  box-shaped  stone  grave  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide. 
It  was  complete,  having  stones  both  at  bottom  and  top,  though  the  latter 
had  fallen  in.  In  it  were  two  skeletons  apparently  of  young  i)ersons, 
on  their  backs,  but  faces  turned  towards  each  other,  heads  east.  They 
were  surrounded  by  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  Immedi- 
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ately  east  of  the  center  of  the  mouDd  and  partially  covered  by  the 
stone  pile  was  a  decayed  skeleton  lying  at  length  on  its  back,  head  to 
the  sonth. 

There  are  a  number  of  groups  on  the  western  side  of  the  county  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  most  of  which  have  been  explored;  one,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  This  is  located  on  the  ^W.  ^ 
Sec.  1,  T.  10  S.,  R.  3  W.,  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  some  200  feet  or  more 
above  the  river  level,  and  consists  of  six  mounds. 

The  dimensions  of  these  are  as  follows :  No.  1,  diameters  01  by  23  feet  j 
height,  4  feet.  No.  2,  diameters,  50  by  34  feet ;  height,  5  feet.  No.  3, 
diameters,  06  by  37  feet;  height,  6  feet.  No.  4,  diameter,  25  feet;  height, 
4  feet.  No.  5,  diameters,  00  by  35  feet;  height,  6  feet.  No.  0,  diame- 
ters, 57  by  30  feet;  height,  3  feet. 

In  No.  4  nothing  was  observed  of  interest  except  a  small  fire-bed  on 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ridge  under  the  center  of  the  mound.  There 
were  no  indications  of  burials. 

The  construction  and  contents  of  No.  5  were  as  follows :  A  layer  of 
vegetable  mold  3  inches  thick ;  then  2  feet  of  clay  surface  soil  very  hard 
and  difficult  to  work ;  under  this,  conforming  to  the  shape  of  the  mound 
and  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  was  a  layer  of  earth  about  9 
feet  in  diameter.  This  covered  a  mass  of  burnt  clay  5  feet  long,  3  feet 
wide,  and  18  inches  thick,  which  had  been  burned  to  a  brick  red  and 
was  in  fragments.  At  the  south  end  was  a  small  heap  of  ashes  which 
had  probably  been  raked  off  the  fire  beds,  and  in  the  same  locality 
but  at  the  depth  of  18  inches,  was  a  skeleton  resting  at  full  length 
face  up,  in  or  under  a  small  fire-bed.  Judging  from  the  indications, 
clay  had  been  placed  over  the  middle  part  of  the  body  on  which  a  tire 
had  been  kindled.  As  the  bones  were  not  charred  it  is  probable  the 
flesh  had  not  been  removed  before  burial.  In  the  northern  i)art,  at  the 
depth  of  3  feet,  was  another  badly  decayed  skeleton. 

Mixed  in  the  fire  bed  were  a  number  of  charred  human  bones ;  parts 
of  two  skeletons,  apparently  intrusive  burials,  were  found  in  the  uj)per 
layer. 

Another  group  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  Hardin  on  the  NE. 
J  Sec.  27,  T.  10  S.,  R.  2  W.,  stands  on  the  margin  of  a  bluff,  about  200 
feet  above  the  Illinois  river.  Directly  in  front  of  the  mounds  the  bluff' 
breaks  down  perpendicularly  for  about  40  feet. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows : 


Diameters. 

Height. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

93  by  100 

19 

2 

47  by  26 

3 

3 

93  by  84 

16 

4 

25  by  21 

H 

5 

21  by  15 

2 

12  ETH  9 
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No.  1,  the  only  one  of  the  groux)  explored,  proved  to  be  very  inter- 
esting. As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  65,  showing  a  vertical 
section,  it  is  located  on  the  very  brink  of  the  i)recipice. 

The  upper  portion  (a)  to  the  depth  of  14  feet  was  a  single  layer  com- 
posed chiefly  of  yellow  clay  obtained  from  the  surrounding  surface  of 
the  bluff.  Near  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  4  feet,  was  a  horizontal 
bed  {b)  of  hard,  gray  earth — apparently  muck  from  the  river,  8  inches 
thick  and  covering  an  area  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  feet 
lower  another  bed  (c)  of  burnt  clay  about  the  same  thickness  and 
extent  as  the  preceding.  Although  particles  of  charcoal  were  mixed 
through  the  latter  no  ashes  were  observed  on  or  about  it. 

At  the  depth  of  14  feet  the  top  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  nucleus 
or  original  mound  was  reached,  over  which  the  heavy  mass  of  clay  had 
been  cast  at  some  subsequent  period.    Over  this  lay  a  thin  covering  of 


Fig,  65.— Vertical  section  of  Mound  No.  1,  NE.  Sec.  27,  T.  10,  R.  2  W.,  Illinois. 


white,  ash-like  material  (//)  not  more  than  2  inches  thick  and  extending 
on  all  sides  to  the  original  base.  This  rested,  for  the  most  part,  on  a 
single  layer  of  stones  {g  g),  the  latter  lacking  several  feet  of  extending 
to  the  outer  margin.  Examining  carefully  the  stones  which  formed 
this  layer,  evidences  of  weathering  on  the  upper  side  were  distinctly 
visible,  showing  that  the  mound  must  have  remained  undisturbed  at 
this  height  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  thin  stratum  of  ash- 
like material  seems  to  confirm  this  view  as  the  decayed  stems  of  grass 
found  near  the  outer  margin  show  that  it  was  produced  by  burning  a 
covering  of  grass  which  had  probably  grown  over  it.  The  dark  spots 
{d  and  e)  indicate  two  small  fire  beds  resting  on  the  layer  of  stones. 

Removing  the  stones  and  cutting  a  trench  through  the  low,  broad 
original  mound  or  nucleus  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  bluff,  the  con- 
struction was  found  to  be  as  shown  in  the  figure.  By  5  is  indicated 
an  oval  basin,  10  by  13  feet,  lined  throughout  with  a  layer  of  stones  (m), 
similar  to  those  above.  It  was  filled  with  the  yellow  surface  soil  of  the 
ridge  and  covered  with  the  layer  of  stones  g  g.  The  stones  below  also 
bore  distinct  marks  of  weathering,  and  were  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
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of  a  white  material  like  ashes  mixed  with  decayed  leaves  and  grass. 
Under  these  stones  and  resting  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ridge  was 
a  thin  layer  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  (r).  The  slopes  i  i  surround- 
ing the  basin  were  of  yellow  clay  similar  to  that  of  the  thick  upper 
layer  of  the  mound.    The  dark  spots  h  and  Tc  indicate  small  fire  beds. 

Partly  under  and  partly  in  the  bottom  layer  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  and  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  mound  was  a  single  skeleton  (o) 
lying  on  the  back  at  full  length,  the  feet  to  the  south,  but  the  head  was 
wanting.  H^ot  a  tooth  or  particle  of  the  jaw  or  skull  was  to  be  found, 
though  careful  search  was  made.  As  all  the  other  bones  were  well 
preserved  and  comparatively  sound,  except  that  the  pelvis  and  some  of 
the  ribs  were  broken,  it  is  presumed  that  the  head  must  have  been 
removed  before  burial.  This  is  the  second  instance  observed  in  which 
the  head  had  been  thus  removed.  The  first  was  noticed  at  Pecan 
Point,  Arkansas. 

Six  feet  south  of  the  center  of  the  mound  was  a  small  deposit  of 
burned  bones  lying  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  bluff.  Seven  feet 
west  ot  the  center,  lying  on  the  original  soil,  were  the  remains  of  an 
infant  (s),  which  had  been  doubled  up  until  the  knees  touched  the 
chin,  wrapped  in  a  grass  covering,  and  placed  upon  its  left  side. 

A  seashell  {Busycon  perversum)  from  which  the  columella  had  been 
removed,  converting  it  into  a  drinking  cup,  which  was  at  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  skeleton,  and  a  fragment  apparently  of  another  similar 
shell,  were  the  only  relics  found  in  the  mound.  The  latter  was  in  a 
stone  box  or  cist  2^  feet  square  and  1  foot  deep,  resting  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ridge.    Not  a  fragment  of  bone  was  found  in  this  box. 

Another  singular  feature  observed  couvsisted  of  three  small  pits  (ii, 
x)  under  the  eastern  base  of  the  upper  layer.  These  were  three  holes, 
from  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter  and  1  foot  deep.  One  of  them  con- 
tained particles  of  rotten  wood.  There  were  several  intrusive  burials 
in  the  thick  upper  clay  layer  which  presented  nothing  of  special  inter- 
est. 

It  would  seem  from  the  facts  and  figure  given  that  we  have  in  this 
tumulus  a  specimen  of  the  Ohio  ''altar  mound"  type,  as  what  we  have 
called  the  nucleus  or  original  mound  is  in  fact  one  of  the  so-called 
''altars"  of  the  type  described  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis. 

MADISON  AND  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTIES. 

On  the  line  separating  these  two  counties  is  the  celebrated  Oaliokia 
group,  which  includes  the  giant  structure  known  as  the  Cahokia  or 
Monk's  mound. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  Mr.  William  Mc Adams  was  engaged  by  this  Bureau 
to  make  an  exploration  and  preliminary  survey  of  this  interesting  re- 
gion, but  his  work  was  suddenly  cut  short  at  the  end  of  a  month  by 
severe  winter  weather, 
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The  first  inouuds  visited  were  those  on  Wood  river  where  it  emerges 
from  the  highlands  and  enters  the  bottom.  This  bottom,  which  extends 
southward  from  Alton  along  the  Mississippi,  is  generally  known  as  the 

American  bottom."  Many  small  mounds  are  found  on  the  bluffs  in 
this  vicinity,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  map.  (Fig.  66.)  An  oval- 
shaped  one  some  5  feet  in  height,  situated  on  the  sloping  bluff  between 
the  forks  of  the  stream,  was  of  a  yellowish  clay  much  more  com^^act 
and  tenacious  than  the  loess  of  the  bluff.  At  the  depth  of  5  or  6  feet 
were  the  crumbling  bones  of  a  human  skeleton.  The  body  had  evi- 
dently been  buried  extended,  with  the  face  upward.  With  the  bones 
were  some  ashes,  but  none  of  the  bones  showed  any  indications  of 
having  been  burned.    No  relics  of  stone  or  other  material  were  found. 


Fig.  66. — Wood  river  mounds,  Madison  tonuty,  Illinois. 


An  adjoining  mound  on  the  west  and  of  nearly  the  same  size  was 
opened,  but  presented  nothing  materially  different  from  the  first.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  in  a  small  mound  on  the  bluff  above  the  railroad 
track,  on  the  west  sideof  Wood  river,  a  human  skeleton  was  discovered, 
at  the  depth  of  about  2  feet,  much  decayed;  the  skull,  however,  was 
l^reserved. 

On  this  bluff  there  had  been,  in  times  not  very  remote,  numerous 
burials  without  the  erection  of  mounds.  Some  of  the  bones  ^ere  but  a 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  next  excavation  of  any  imx^ortance  Avas  made  in  a  mound  on  the, 
bluff  in  St.  Olair  county,  near  the  line  between  St.  Clair  and  Madison 
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counties  and  nearly  east  of  the  Great  Caliokia  mound.  This  was  con- 
ical in  shape  and  formed  a  landmark  for  some  distance  around.  At 
the  depth  of  about  3  feet  the  earth,  which  was  a  yellowish  clay,  became 
dry  and  very  hard  and  quite  different  in  character  from  the  loess  of  the 
bluff  on  which  the  mound  stands.  At  the  depth  of  about  12  feet  a 
layer  of  ashes,  nearly  an  iiivAx  thick,  was  disclosed,  and  a  foot  below 
this  another  layer  of  ashes  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness.  Excepting  some 
thin,  flat  pieces  of  sandstone  there  were  no  relics  nor  other  remains,  not 
even  a  portion  of  bone.  Below  the  ashes  the  earth  sliowed  the  effect 
of  heat  for  a  few  inches,  but  seemed  to  be  the  undisturbed  surface  of 
the  bluff". 

]S^ear  this  mound  the  projecting  point  of  the  bluff' has  been  changed 
to  form  a  flat  circular  platform  that  might,  in  times  past,  have  served 
for  some  aboriginal  purpose,  possibly  an  outlook  or  signal  station,  as 
it  occupies  one  of  the  highest  points  and  overlooks  the  whole  plain  of 
the  Cahokia.  Numerous  excavations  in  this  vicinity  revealed  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  the  top  of  the  bluff'  had  been  a  burying  place,  and 
from  a  small  elevation  in  the  loess,  that  might  originally  have  been  a 
mound  of  some  dimensions — for  the  place  is  under  cultivation — a  toler- 
ably well-preserved  skull  was  obtained.  There  were  three  entire  skel- 
etons in  the  mound,  the  skulls  of  two  being  crushed. 

These  burials  were  made  by  laying  the  bodies  on  their  sides  or  backs, 
with  the  limbs  straight.  The  form  of  the  skull  seems  to  be  a  common 
one  on  the  bluff,  but,  as  the  explorer  thinks,  somewhat  different  from 
those  found  by  him  in  the  bottom  or  low  lands.  No  relics  of  any  kind 
were  found  with  these  bones. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  nearly  all  the  relics  found  at  the  Cahokia 
group  of  mounds  have  been  taken  from  the  low  ground  between  the 
mounds.  The  remarkable  find  of  ijottery,  implements,  and  shells  made 
by  Mr.  McAdams  in  the  winter  of  1881  was  in  the  low  land  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  great  mound.  The  articles  were 
nearly  all  taken  from  a  square  rod  of  ground.  This  has  been  to  some 
extent  Dr.  Patrick's  experience  in  making  his  line  collection  of  pottery. 

The  real  burial  place  of  the  builders  of  the  Cahokia  mounds  probably 
is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  bank  of  Cahokia  creek  during  the  occupation  of  the  mounds  was 
evidently  more  to  the  south  than  its  present  line  alon  g  the  eastern  part 
of  the  group.  The  old  bank  is  still  plainly  visible,  as  shown  in  PI. 
VI.  The  low  land  between  this  old  bank  and  the  creek  is  now  cov- 
ered with  forest  trees.  All  along  this  bank,  whi(^h  forms  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  on  which  the  mounds  stand,  are  abundant  evidences  of 
occupation  in  remote  times.  In  digging  2  or  3  feet  at  almost  any  point 
along  this  bank  indications  of  fireplaces  are  found,  with  numerous  river 
shells,  broken  pottery,  and  kitchen  refuse.  As  all  the  arable  ground 
about  the  mound  has  been  in  cultivation  many  years,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  some  of  the  burial  places,  which  are  usually  quite  shallow,  have 
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been  destroyed,  as  pieces  of  liuman  bones  are  very  common  in  the 
plowed  fields. 

The  location,  forms,  and  heights  of  the  various  mounds  of  the  Oahokia 
group  as  given  in  the  annexed  diagram  (PI.  vi)  are  from  Mr.  McAdams's 
survey  and  are  believed  to  be  strictly  correct.  The  figures  on  or  by 
the  mounds  indicate  the  height. 

The  next  excavations  were  made  in  the  mounds  at  Mitchell,  on  Long 
lake.  The  principal  digging  was  done  in  the  base  of  the  large  mound 
through  which  the  railroad  tracks  run.  Bones  and  sea  shells  had  been 
discovered  here  by  some  workmen  in  digging  a  trench  through  the  base 
of  the  mound  between  two  railroad  tracks  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
water  pipe  to  the  lake.  This  ditch  was  reopened,  then  widened  out,  and 
the  spot  fully  explored.  There  seemed  to  have  been  4  or  5  skeletons  of 
adults,  which  lay  east  and  west.  A  great  number  of  whorls  of  sea 
shells  had  been  buried  with  them,  probably  taken  out  in  forming  drink- 
ing cups  or  water  vessels.  These  shells  are  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
or  more  in  length  and  belong  mostly  to  the  genus  Busycon. 

The  mound  from  which  these  shells  were  taken  was  nearly  square  in 
shape,  100  paces  on  each  of  its  sides,  25  or  30  feet  in  height,  with  a  flat, 
level  summit.  It  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  in  the 
center  between  two  railroad  tracks,  obliterated,  a  part  only  of  the  base 
remaining. 

In  removing  the  western  side  of  the  mound  a  few  years  ago,  to  make 
a  road  across  Long  lake,  many  human  remains  were  found  and,  with 
them,  implements  of  stone,  bone,  and  copper.  The  mound  was  composed 
principally  of  black  dirt  or  soil,  and  wherever  excavations  were  made 
in  the  base,  at  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  the  original  under  soil  of  the 
surrounding  prairie,  a  yellowish  sandy  loam,  was  reached.  This  is  the 
mound  from  which  Mr.  Henry  E.  Rowland  obtained  the  copper  articles 
described  and  figured  in  his  paper  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Buffalo  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  1877. 

In  addition  to  the  maps  already  given,  Mr.  McAdams  i)repared  a  map 
of  the  western  part  of  Madison  county,  including  one  range  of  sections 
in  the  northern  part  of  St.  Clair  county,  showing  the  location  and  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  various  groups  of  mounds  named.  This  map  is 
shown  (on  a  reduced  scale)  in  PI.  vii. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

STONE  GRAVES  ON  THE  MILL  TRACT. 

These  are  situated  aboul  half  a  mile  north  of  Prairie  du  Eoclier,  on 
a  long  ridge  that  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  nearly  across  the  nar- 
row bottom  of  a  small  creek  that  flows  through  the  village.  This 
ridge,  which  is  about  25  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  land,  descends 
gradually  from  the  hills  to  the  west,  having  a  steep  slope  on  each  side. 
The  soU  is  yellow,  tenacious  clay.    The  graves  were  on  the  rounded  top. 
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some  little  distance  back  of  the  point.  All  were  of  the  usual  box  shape 
and  all  but  one  more  than  6  feet  long;  some  of  them  were  so  near  the 
surface  as  to  leave  the  tops  exposed.  The  position  of  the  head  of  the 
skeleton  could  easily  be  determined  in  all  but  three  of  them  before  the 
cover  was  removed,  by  the  form  of  the  grave,  as  the  cists  were  wider  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  and  somewhat  cofiin-shaped.  They  usually 
,  measured  from  2  to  2  J  feet  in  width  at  the  head,  but  only  a  foot  or  even 
less  at  the  other  end,  the  depth  from  a  foot  to  18  inches.  In  fact,  it 
seems  that  in  some  cases  the  body  must  have  been  placed  in  position 
and  the  side  and  end  stones  fitted  to  it.  In  these  cases  slabs  of  lime- 
stone were  first  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  as  the  pieces 
forming  the  sides  and  ends  l  ested  edgewise  on  these,  usually  two  pieces 


Fig.  67.— stone  graves  on  Mill  tract,  Randolph  county,  Illinois. 

to  a  side  and  one  at  each  end.  Where  the  two  pieces  at  the  sides 
joined,  there  was  a  smaller  piece  thrust  at  right  angles  between  them, 
the  main  projection  being  outward.  The  cover  consisted  of  a  single 
layer  of  these  slabs,  in  some  instances  without  breaking  the  joints,  in 
others  overlapping  each  other.  In  other  cases  the  pieces  forming  the 
walls  and  ends  appear  to  have  been  put  into  position  before  the  bot- 
tom was  lined.  In  some  of  them  a  single  slab  formed  one  side;  if 
more  than  one  slab  was  used,  they  either  overlapped  or  another  was 
added  to  strengthen  the  joint.  The  stones  were  obtained  from  the 
hillside  a  few  rods  farther  up  the  ridge. 

The  bodies  buried  in  these  graves  were  covered  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3 
inches  with  the  yellow  clay  of  the  ridge;  the  covering  over  the  graves 
consisted  of  limestone.    The  respective  positions  are  shown  in  Fig.  67. 
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The  positions  of  the  bodies  in  the  graves  were  as  follows : 
Grave  No.  1 :  Skeleton  on  the  back  at  full  length,  head  to  the 
south,  face  up. 

Grave  No.  3 :  Skeleton  on  the  back  at  full  length.  A  small  earthen 
pot  was  buried  with  it,  but  was  so  soft  when  found  that  it  could  not 
be  moved  before  it  had  crumbled  to  pieces. 

Grave  No.  4:  Skeleton  at  full  length  on  the  back,  head  to  the  east, 
but  face  turned  over  toward  the  south. 

Grave  No.  0:  Skeleton  bundled,  but  the  skull  in  the  east  side  of  the 
cist  with  the  face  np. 

Grave  No.  7 :  Skeleton  at  full  length  on  the  back,  head  south,  but 
face  turned  toward  the  west. 

Graves  Nos.  8  and  9 :  Skeletons  at  full  length  on  the  back,  faces  np, 
heads  to  the  south. 

Graves  Nos.  11  and  2:  Skeletons  at  full  length  on  the  back,  heads 
east. 

With  the  exception  of  that  in  grave  No.  0,  the  bodies  appear  to 
have  been  buried  without  removing  the  flesh. 

THE  DE  FRENNE  STONE  GRAVES. 

These  graves  are  just  outside  of  the  limits  of  |jhe  village  of  Prairie 
du  Rocher,  on  the  steep  point  of  a  ridge  of  dry,  yellow  clay,  which  ter- 
minates at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  creek,  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  graves  i^reviously  mentioned.  The  ridge  at  this  point 
is  about  30  feet  higher  than  the  road  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the 
creek. 

Although  a  plan  of  the  cemetery  and  a  section  of  the  ridge  was 
obtained,  as  shown  in  Fig.  68,  the  respective  positions  of  only  a  part 
of  the  skeletons  can  be  given,  as  several  of  the  graves  had  been  opened 
by  other  parties.  All  the  cists  were  built  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
heretofore  described,  and  differed  from  them  only  in  having  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  same  width,  and  a  few  of  them  also  contained  more 
than  one  skeleton.  Five  of  them — Nos.  21,  22,  23,  26,  and  28 — were 
graves  of  infants.  The  largest  of  these,  No.  21,  was  only  15  inches 
long;  the  smallest.  No.  26,  only  9  inches  long,  5  inches  wide,  and  4 
inches  dee])  (inside  measurement  in  all  cases).  Mrs.  Morude,  an  old 
Belgian  lady,  who  lives  here,  informed  Mr.  Middleton  that  when  they 
were  grading  for  the  foundation  of  their  house  she  saw  skulls  with 
the  hair  still  hanging  to  them  taken  from  these  graves.  It  is  there- 
fore more  than  probable,  and,  in  fact,  is  generally  understood  by  the 
old  settlers  of  this  section,  who  derived  the  information  from  their 
parents,  that  these  are  the  graves  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  other  Indians 
who  resided  here  when  this  part  of  Illinois  began  to  be  settled  by  the 
whites. 

At  the  point  of  the  hill  the  graves  were  but  slightly  covered  with 
earth.    In  some  instances  this  covering  was  not  more  than  6  inches 
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deep,  but  toward  the  back  part  of  the  cemetery  it  reached  a  depth  of 
4  feet.    This  was  probably  due  in  part  to  washings. 

In  grave  IN^o.  1  the  skeleton  lay  at  full  length  on  its  back,  head  west. 
The  skull  was  saved  in  good  condition. 

Grave  No.  2:  There  were  two  skeletons  in  this  grave,  heads  west, 
both  at  full  length  on  the  back.    Both  skulls  were  saved. 

Grave  ^o.  4;  Skeleton  at  full  length  on  the  back,  head  west. 

Grave  No.  6:  This  proved  to  be  the  largest  grave  in  the  cemetery 
measuring  6  feet  in  length,  5  in  width,  and  18  inches  in  depth  (inside 
measurements  to  be  understood  in  all  cases).  As  seen  by  reference  to 
the  diagram  (Fig.  68),  this  grave  occupies  a  central  position  in  the 


Fig.  68. — The  De  Freiine  stone  graves,  Randolph  county,  Illinois. 

cemetery.  It  contained  five  skeletons,  four  of  adults  and  one  of  an 
infant;  one  of  the  larger  was  that  of  a  female.  They  all  lay  at  full 
length  on  their  backs,  faces  up,  and  heads  north. 

Grave  No.  7 :  This  contained  two  adult  skeletons,  both  at  full  length, 
on  their  backs,  heads  east,  but  faces  turned  toward  each  other.  Both 
skulls  were  secured  in  good  condition.  A  clay  muller  was  found  with 
the  skeleton  on  the  north  side  and  a  stone  muller  with  the  other. 

Grave  No.  9:  The  skeleton,  apparently  of  a  female,  at  full  length, 
face  up.    With  it  were  four  bone  implements,  one  a  tube,  one  an  awl  or 
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perforator,  one  stone  chisel,  one  stone  drill,  a  shell  ornament,  a  stone 
implement,  the  fragment  of  an  unusually  fine  flint  knife,  some  green 
paint,  red  paint,  lead  ore,  and  a  chipped  celt. 

Grave  No.  10 :  Skeleton  at  full  length  on  the  back,  face  up,  head  east. 

Grave  No.  14:  Skeleton  at  full  length  on  the  right  side,  head  east, 
face  north.  With  it  were  six  bone  implements,  some  shell  spoons,  and 
two  shell  pendants,  the  last  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Grave  No.  16:  Skeleton  at  full  length  on  the  back,  face  up,  head 
west.  With  it  were  two  earthen  bowls  by  the  head,  and  a  single  shell 
bead  in  the  right  hand. 

Grave  No.  18 :  The  skeleton  in  this  grave  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  half- 
grown  person.  It  was,  as  usual,  at  full  length  on  the  back,  head  east, 
face  north.  With  it  was  a  single  quartz  crystal,  apparently  from  the 
region  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

Graves  Nos.  21,  22,  23 :  The  skeletons  in  these  graves  all  lay  on 
their  backs  with  heads  east.  A  i^ot  and  shell  spoon  were  found  by  the 
right  cheek  of  the  one  in  No.  23.  The  pot  stood  upright,  with  the  spoon 
in  it. 

Grave  No.  24 :  A  single  skeleton  occupied  this  grave.  It  was,  as 
usual,  at  full  length  on  the  back,  head  northwest.  Two  pots  were  by 
the  head,  one  on  each  side,  in  an  upright  position. 

Grave  No.  27 :  In  this  grave  there  were  two  skeletons,  at  full  length, 
heads  northeast.    Nine  bone  implements  were  found  with  them. 

Grave  No.  29:  A  single  skeleton  and  with  it  a  pot. 

Grave  No.  31 :  A  single  skeleton  and  with  it  a  piece  of  lead  ore. 

No  particulars  were  ascertained  in  reference  to  other  graves  which 
had  been  opened  by  other  parties,  except  that  all  the  skeletons  were 
lying  at  full  length,  as  those  mentioned. 

STONE  GRAVES  ON  THE  BLUFF. 

These  are  situated  on  the  bluff,  just  within  the  Eandolph  county  line, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  first  large  ravine  on  the  road  from  Glasgow  to 
Prairie  du  Rocher.  They  are  probably  the  graves  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Wislizenus.' 

They  are  located  more  than  100  feet  above  the  bottom  lands,  on  the 
point  of  a  narrow  steep  spur.  The  clifi's  immediately  south  of  them 
are  perpendicular.  Their  respective  positions,  with  sections  of  the 
spur,  are  shown  in  Fig.  69. 

As  all  but  three  of  these  graves  had  been  opened  previous  to  the 
visit  of  the  Bureau  agent,  and  nothing  peculiar  was  observed,  a  detailed 
description  is  deemed  unnecessary.  In  one  of  the  three  which  was 
undisturbed  the  skeleton  was  bundled,  in  the  other  two  they  lay  at 
full  length,  heads  east,  faces  up.  The  skull  of  the  bundled  skeleton 
was  in  the  east  end  of  the  grave. 


1  Traus.  St.  Louis  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  I,  p.  66, 
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Southeast  of  Prairie  du  Rocher,  on  tlie  bluffs,  is  another  cemetery  of 
stone  graves  situated  much  as  the  one  last  mentioned,  and  near  by  is 
a  fine  spring.  TJiese  had  all  been  examined  by  previous  explorers. 
The  arrangement  was  found  to  be  much  like  the  last,  one  large  grave 
with  the  others  around  it. 


Fig.  69. — Stone  graves  on  bluff,  Randolph  county,  Illinois. 


STONE  GRAVES  AT  ROCKWOOD. 

These  are  situated  close  to  the  village  of  Rock  wood  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Eeed,  on  a  high  bench  or  terrace  that  stands  about  75  feet  above  the 
bottom  lands. 

The  larger  portion  of  them  had  been  explored;  some  had  been  carried 
down  by  a  caving  of  the  bank  near  which  they  were  placed  and  others 
removed  to  make  way  for  foundations  of  houses.  This  must  have  been 
a  very  extensive  cemetery,  as  the  area  over  which  the  remaining  graves 
extend  is  comparatively  large.  The  surface,  which  was  level  originally, 
seems  to  have  been  rounded  somewhat,  as  thougli  intended  for  a 
low,  broad  mound,  but  so  much  excavating  had  been  done  that  no  posi- 
tive conclusion  could  be  reached  on  this  point. 
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The  graves  were  of  the  usual  box  shape,  and  all  those  which  remained, 
except  one,  measured  5  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  small  one,  which 
had  not  been  disturbed,  was  2  feet  square  and  18  inches  dee]),  but  in 
place  of  bones  were  four  uninjured  earthen  pots. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  the  following  antiquities  are 
found  in  this  county: 

MOUNDS. 

AtRockwood;  at  Prairie  du  Rocher;  3  miles  south  of  Prairie  du 
Rocher,  on  the  Simpson  i)lace;  on  the  Mudd  place;  above  Old  Lafay- 


FiG.  70.— Hut  rings  near  the  bank  of  Big  Mary  river,  Illinois. 


etteon  theKaskaskia  river;  at  Chester;  3  miles  south  of  Sparta,  along 
Big  Mary  river,  and  at  Evansville. 

STONE  GRAVES. 

At  the  Bluff  ferry;  1  mile  south  of  Rock  wood;  on  the  West  fork  of 
Degognia  creek,  miles  from  the  bridge  near  the  Brown  farm;  7  miles 
west  of  Sparta;  3  miles  southeast  of  Sparta;  on  Henderson's  place  on 
Nine-mile  creek  west  of  Sparta;  on  William  Cox's  old  place  on  the 
Kaskaskia  river  below  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  bridge,  and  on  the 
Widow  Boyd's  place,  3  miles  south  of  Baldwin. 
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VILLAGE  SITES. 

Three  miles  southeast  of  Si^arta,  on  the  left  bauk  of  Big  Mary  river, 
near  the  stone  graves  and  mounds  mentioned  above,  are  the  hut  rings 
shown  in  Fig.  70.  These  are  situated  upon  a  flat-topped  ridge  about 
30  feet  higher  than  the  creek  bottoms.  They  are  low,  with  the  usual 
depression  in  the  center,  but  the  outlines  are  rather  indistinct.  Mr. 
Gault,  of  Sparta,  who  has  long  resided  here,  states  that  when  he  first 
moved  to  this  section  the  Indians  lived  in  houses  or  wigwams  which, 
when  decayed,  left  such  remains  as  these.  They  hollowed  out  a  shal- 
low circular  cavity  in  the  surface  soil,  then,  standing  poles  around  the 
margin  of  this  basin,  brought  them  together  at  the  top,  and  having  cov- 
ered them  with  bark  or  other  material — in  other  words,  having  con- 
structed wigwams  of  the  usual  circular  form — covered  them  in  whole 
or  in  part,  especially  the  lower  portion,  with  earth.  He  also  said  that 
after  a  camp  was  abandoned  and  the  wood  rotted  away  it  left  these 
rings  of  earth.  Another  of  these  camping  places  is  situated  8  miles 
west  of  Sparta. 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

THE  SORRELS  MOUND. 

This  is  situated  1  mile  directly  north  of  Oarbondale,  on  the  upper 
level  bordering  a  small  creek,  at  the  margin  or  break  Avhere  the  land 
descends  to  the  lower  level  and  has  been  in  constant  cultivation  for  15 
or  20  years.  It  is  now  nearly  circular  in  outline,  a  little  over  150  feet 
in  diameter,  3  feet  high,  and  composed  throughout  of  dark  sandy  loam, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  clay,  similar  to  that  of  the  surrounding  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  without  any  indications  of  stratification. 

Two  skeletons  were  discovered  in  the  central  portion  at  the  depth 
of  2J  feet  and  about  10  feet  apart.  Both  were  closely  folded  and  lying 
on  the  side,  one  with  the  head  north,  the  other  with  the  head  south- 
west. Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  folded  it  was  evi- 
dent they  were  buried  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  press  the  bones  so  closely  together  with  the 
flesh  on  them,  nor  could  they  have  assumed  this  condition  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decay  of  the  flesh  and  the  pressure  of  the  earth. 

Considerable  pottery  in  fragments  and  varying  in  quality  was  found 
in  and  on  the  mound.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  the  mound  were  so  situ- 
ated in  relation  to  one  another  as  to  indicate  that  the  vessels  of  wliich 
they  had  formed  parts  had  been  intentionally  broken  before  they  were 
buried.  Most  of  the  i^ottery  found  in  the  mound  was  very  rude  and 
coarse,  made  of  materials  not  well  pulverized  and  but  slightly  burned. 
By  putting  the  pieces  together  one  of  the  vessels  proved  to  be  a  small 
jar  with  a  flat  bottom  and,  although  the  form  gives  it  a  decidedly  modern 
appearance,  it  is  probably  the  rudest  piece  of  pottery  in  the  National 
Museum.    It  bears  on  the  outside  marks  of  the  grass  with  which  it  was 
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surrounded  before  being  burned.  The  chief  interest  which  attaches  to 
this  rude  specimen  shown  in  Fig.  71)  is  its  close  resemblance  in  form 
and  material  to  an  undoubted  specimen  of  Iroquois  pottery  in  the 
National  Museum  and  its  marked  contrast  with  the  pottery  usually 
found  in  this  part  of  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  One 
other  vessel  of  similar  character  and  closely  resembling  it  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Perrine  from  a  mound  in  Union  county,  and  another  similar  in 


some  bearing  traces  of  the  red  coloring  often  observed  in  southern 
mound  pottery. 

Arrowheads,  fragments  of  flint  and  greenstone  implements,  nodules 
of  red  and  yellow  paint,  two  bone  awls,  part  of  the  carapace  of  a  tor- 
toise, Unio  shells  common  in  the  streams  of  this  section,  and  fragments 
of  deer's  horn,  were  also  found. 


Two  of  these,  small  and  circular,  were  discovered  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Henry  Thompson,  5  miles  southeast  of  Ava.  One  of  them,  about  3 
feet  high  and  20  feet  in  diameter,  contained  two  empty  box-shaped 
stone  graves  of  the  usual  form,  but  without  cover  or  bottom.  They 
measured  3  feet  in  length  and  2^  in  width.  In  the  other  mounds  nothing 
was  found  except  a  pile  of  stones  thrown  together  without  order  or 
arrangement.  They  probably  formed  a  stone  grave  which  had  been 
disturbed,  as  the  mound  had  previously  been  opened. 

On  the  bank  of  Eattlesnake  creek,  a  short  distance  from  the  preced- 
ing, another  small  conical  mound,  which  was  thoroughly  explored, 
revealed  nothing  except  a  small  piece  of  charcoal.  An  ancient  grave 
close  by  was  excavated  with  a  similar  result. 

Three  small  circular  mounds  on  Mr.  Dempsey  Williamson's  place  were 


form  but  of  better  quality  was  found 
by  Dr.  Palmer  in  eastern  Arkan- 
sas; it  is  believed  that  these  are 
the  only  ones  of  this  type  which 
have  been  found  in  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  two 
found  in  southern  Illinois  are  made 
of  dark-colored  clay,  very  slightly 
mixed  with  pulverized  shells. 


Fig.  71. — Pot  from  Jackson  county,  Illinois. 


On  the  surface  of  the  mound 
were  many  small  pieces  of  pottery 
which  had  probably  been  turned 
up  by  the  plow,  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  attributable  to  the 
mound-builders.  These  were  of 
much  better  quality  than  those 
tound  near  the  skeletons,  showing 
some  attempt  at  ornamentation; 
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next  examined.  These  are  similar  in  size  and  form  to  those  above 
mentioned,  each  being  about  25  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  In 
one  two  emi)ty  stone  graves  without  covering  or  bottom  were  found. 
They  were  about  10  inches  below  the  surface,  one  of  them  2  feet  3 
inches  long  by  2  feet  wide  and  16  inches  deep.  In  the  other  was  a 
single  stone  grave  2  feet  5  inches  long,  20  inches  wide,  and  15  inches 
deep.  This,  like  the  others,  was  empty.  In  the  third  nothing  was  dis- 
covered but  some  flat  stones. 

That  these  graves  formerly  contained  human  bones  can  not  be 
doubted,  but  whether  they  were  removed  by  explorers  of  modern 
times  or  not  could  not  be  determined.  Though  of  such  small  size,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  were  used  as  depositories  of  children  only,  as 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  stone  graves  of  southern  Illinois 
adult  skeletons  crowded  into  as  small  a  space  as  indicated  by  the 
measurements  above  given. 

THE  VOGEL  GROUP. 

This  group,  consisting  of  eleven  mounds,  is  situated  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Henry  Yogel,  about  3  miles  from  the  following,  both  groups  being 
in  the  Mississippi  bottom  near  Fountain  bluft*.  The  relation  of  these 
mounds  to  each  other  is  shown  in  Fig.  72. 

The  largest  of  the  group,  Ko.  1,  is  12  feet  high  and  190  feet  long  by 
130  wide.  A  trench  15  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  through  the  central 
portion,  was  carried  down  12  feet,  to  the  original  surface.  Considerable 
broken  i)ottery  and  also  a  number  of  animal  bones,  most  of  them  split 
and  broken,  were  found  between  8  and  11  feet  from  the  top.  At  the 
depth  of  11  feet  was  a  bed  of  ashes  mixed  with  earth  and  charcoal.  In 
this  fragments  of  pottery  and  bones  were  more  abundant  than  elsewhere. 

The  surrounding  land,  which  is  subject  to  frequent  overflows,  is  com- 
posed of  a  black  waxy  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  below  this  of  sand. 
The  mound  was  built  entirely  of  this  stiff  waxy  soil ;  at  the  depth  of  12 
feet  the  sand  was  reached.  A  wild-cherry  tree  6  feet  3  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, stands  on  the  east  end.  On  No.  2,  which  is  200  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  4  feet  high,  there  is  a  walnut  stump  9  feet  6  inches 
in  circumference. 

No.  3,  about  150  feet  southwest  of  No.  1,  is  4  feet  high  and  120  feet 
long  by  75  in  width. 

No.  4  is  250  feet  in  circumference  and  6  feet  high.  In  this  a  trench 
22  feet  long  was  dug  through  the  center.  For  most  of  the  length  it 
was  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  9  feet,  or  3  feet  below  the  original  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Human  bones  in  considerable  numbers  were  found 
at  various  depths  from  6  inches  down  to  6  feet.  Below  this  no  human 
bones  were  observed,  but  at  the  depth  of  9  feet  some  animal  bones  were 
obtained.  As  many  as  12  skeletons  were  unearthed,  but  only  1  whole 
skull  was  obtained. 
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At  the  depth  of  3  feet,  and  lying  by  a  skeleton,  were  the  spool-shaped 
copper  ornaments  shown  in  Fig.  73.  At  the  depth  of  5J  feet,  imme- 
diately nnder  a  root  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  a  small  earthen  pot 
was  discovered  near  a  skeleton.    At  the  same  depth,  near  the  feet  of 


Fig.  72. — Vogel  group,  Jackson  county,  Illinois. 

another  skeleton,  were  the  skull  and  teeth  of  some  large  animal. 
At  the  depth  of  6  feet,  by  the  knee  of  a  large  skeleton,  w^as  a  lozenge- 
shaped  gorget  of  slatestone  4  inches  long  and  IJ  inches  wide  in  the 
middle.  Under  the  head  of  this  skeleton  was  a  whole  shell  and  some 
pieces;  also  a  small  curiously- wrought  stone  which  was  probably  an 
ear  ornament,  as  it  w^as  at  the  side  of  the  head.  The  skull  of  the  skele- 
ton, though  damaged,  was  saved. 
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Fragments  of  pottery,  also  a  few  shells  (Unios)^  were  scattered 
through  the  mound  at  various  dex)ths.  The  earth  iu  this  mound  was 
more  sandy  than  that  of  those  hi  the  field,  and  was  in  alternate  layers 
of  black  soil  and  sand. 

Mound  No.  5  is  a  little  north  of  west  from  No.  4,  the  bases  of  the  two 
approaching  within  10  feet  of  each  other.  This  is  about  180  feet  in  cir 
cumference  and  something  over  5  feet  high.  On  the  southern  part 
stands  a  walnut  stump  10  feet  in  circumference,  and  on  the  north  side 
an  ash  7  feet  in  circumference.  Two  trenches  were  carried  down 
about  a  foot  below  the  original  surfaceof  the  ground.  At  one  point,  5^ 
feet  below  the  surface,  a  skeleton  lay  immediately  beneath  roots  from 
both  trees.  One  of  the  roots  fron.i  the  walnut,  although  12  feet  from 
the  stump,  was  1  inches  in  diameter.  At  another  point,  at  the  depth 
of  4  feet,  were  two  small  Hint  implements,  and  a  foot  below  this  some 


Fig.  73. — Spool-shaped  ornament  of  copper. 


human  teeth,  but  no  bones,  though  by  looking  carefully  at  the  earth 
indications  of  the  other  i)arts  of  the  skeleton,  which  had  decayed, 
were  discovered. 

GROUP  OX  SCHLIMPERT'S  PLACE. 

These  mounds  are  situated  on  Mr.  Joseph  Schlimpert's  land — theW. 
J  of  the  NW.  J  of  Sec.  22,  in  Fountain  Bluff  township — and  are  located 
in  reference  to  each  other  as  shown  in  the  annexed  plat  (Fig.  74).  The 
soil  anmnd  them  is  of  a  black  waxy  character,  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 
in  depth,  underlaid  by  sand.  They  lie  near  a  slough  which  borders  the 
farm  on  the  north  side,  as  shown  in  the  i^lat.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,G,  and  7 
are  mounds,  No.  8  a  sink  or  excavation,  and  No.  9  a  platform  or  terrace. 

No.  6,  circular  in  form,  is  60  feet  in  diameter,  a  little  over  4  feet  high, 
and  has  growing  on  it  several  trees,  the  largest  a  liackberry  7  feet  in 
circumference.  It  was  excavated  to  and  slightly  below  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  nothing  was  found  except  a  few  small  sand- 
stones. The  interesting  feature  of  this  mound  is  its  internal  struc^ture, 
which  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  vertical  section  shown  in 
Fig.  75. 

In  the  first  place  a  central  core  of  sand  c  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  up  40  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  (1  to  2),  and  about  4  feet  high. 
Around  this  aj^parently  in  order  to  secure  it,  was  placed  a  ring  of  the 
black  waxy  soil  (/;/>),  so  as  ])ro])erly  to  round  it  off*.  Tlie  V-shai>ed  de- 
pression in  the  top  {d)  measured  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  ex- 
12  ETH  10 
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tended  downward  about  2  feet.  It  was  tilled  with  a  mass  of  hard 
white  sand.    Over  the  whole  was  a  layer  of  sand  about  1  foot  thick. 

The  structure  of  this  mound  is  suggestive  of  the  so  called  altar 
mounds"  of  Ohio.  Squier  and  Davis  speak  in  one  place  of  an  altar  or 
altar-shaped  mass  of  sand  found  in  a  mound. ^ 


Fig.  74. — Schlimpert  mounds,  Jackson  county,  Illinois. 


No.  7,  60  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  the  black  waxy  soil,  with  here  and  there  small  masses  of 
sand.    ]^o thing  was  found  in  it. 

1^0.  4  was  comi)osed  entirely  of  saud  except  the  top  layer;  nothing 
was  found  in  it. 


1  Ancient  Monuments,  p.  156. 
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No.  5,  a  small  mound ,  Avas  composed  wholly  of  sand  5  I^o.  2,  of  the 
black  waxy  soil;  No.  1,  the  largest  of  the  group  and  somewhat  oval  in 
form — longest  diameter,  110  feet;  shortest,  100  feet,  about  8  feet  high — 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  construction  to  No.  6. 

The  central  portion  of  the  last  was  filled  with  black  waxy  soil  mixed 
with  sand  containing  particles  of  wood  coal.  The  diameter  of  thisjior- 
tion  was  44  feet.  A  few  flint  implements  such  as  spear  heads  and 
arrow  points  were  obtained  from  the  surface  of  this  mound. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  group  is  the  platform  or  low,  flat, 
rectangular  mound,  marked  No.  9  on  the  plat.  This  is  about  100  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  high.  It  is  quite  level  on  top  and  stands 
on  the  edge  of  a  low  bench,  so  that  the  eastern  side  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  western.    The  sides  run  a  little  west  of  north. 

A  short  distance  northeast  of  mound  No.  4  is  a  circular  sink  (No.  8 
on  the  plat),  about  80  feet  in  diameter  and  1^  feet  deep,  which  appears 
to  be  an  artificial  excavation. 


Fig.  75. — Section  of  mound  on  Schlimpert's  place,  Jackson  county,  Illinois. 

Some  small  mounds  on  Big  Muddy  river,  in  Sec.  22,  T.  10  S.,  11,  3  W., 
were  also  examined. 

No.  1  is  about  75  feet  in  diameter,  4  feet  high,  and  flat  on  top.  At 
the  depth  of  4  feet,  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  but  at  dif- 
ferent points,  were  two  skeletons  of  adults  extended,  with  the  heads 
west  and  faces  u}).  Several  layers  of  stone  were  placed  over  them,  in 
fact  the  mound,  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  was  composed  in  great  part  of 
flat  stones,  some  of  which  would  weigh  probably  150  pounds.  The  only 
relic  found  in  this  mound  was  a  broken  flint  implement. 

No.  2,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  No.  1,  although  only  3  feet  high 
and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  preceding,  was  largely  occupied  by 
stone  graves. 

Grave  No.  1,  2J  feet  long  and  9  inches  wide,  contained  the. badly 
decayed  bones  of  a  child. 

Grave  No.  2,  3  feet  long  and  10  inches  wide,  also  contained  the  bones 
of  a  child ;  badly  decayed. 

Grave  No.  3,  3J  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide,  was  occupied  by  the  bones 
of  an  adult.    There  was  no  stone  layer  in  the  bottom  of  this  cist. 

Grave  No.  4  was  6  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide;  No.  5,  4  feet  long  and  1 
foot  wide;  No.  6,  same  size  as  No.  5,  and  No.  7,  2.J  feet  long  and  1  foot 
wide ;  each  contained  the  bones  of  a  single  adult. 
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ALEXANDER  COUNTY. 

WORKS  OX  IIALK'S  PI.ACK. 

About  half  a  mile  below  tbe  little  village  of  Mill  Creek,  Uuion  county 
(but  just  across  the  county  line),  a  long  ridge  extending  southeast  ter- 
minates in  the  low  ground  in  the  angle  at  the  junction  of  Cooper  with 
Mill  creek.  On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  at  its  lower  terminus,  are  two  or 
three  low  mounds  and  many  stone  graves,  some  of  which  had  been  x)re- 
viously  opened  and  pottery,  beads,  and  other  articles  taken  from  them. 
These  appear  to  be  in  the  midst  of,  or  rather  on,  an  immense  refuse 


Tig.  76. — Mounds  on  Hale's  place,  Jackson  county,  Illinois. 


heai^;  in  fact,  the  whole  toj)  of  the  ridge  appears  to  be  covered  to  a 
depth  of  from  3  to  G  feet  with  an  accumulation  of  flint  chii^s,  broken 
deer  bones,  broken  pottery,  mussel  shells,  etc.  Charcoal,  burned  lime- 
stone, and  other  evidences  of  fire  are  plentifully  scattered  throughout 
the  mass.  The  locality  Avould  probably  be  better  described  as  a 
kitchen  heap,"  averaging  4  or  5  feet  in  depth  and  covering  several 
acres. 

The  works  and  the  grounds  are  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig. 
76).    The  line  a  a  running  across  the  ridge  marks  the  boundary  line  at 
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this  point  between  Union  and  Alexander  counties ;  and  Mill  creek  b  h  the 
boundary  line  between  Alexander  and  Pulaski  counties.  The  remains 
are,  therefore,  at  the  point  where  these  three  counties  meet,  but  in 
Alexander.  The  line  e  e  represents  the  fence  which  separates  the  land 
of  Mr.  Hale  on  the  right  (Sec.  5,  T.  14  S.,  R.  1  W.)  from  that  owned  by 
Mr.  Hileman  on  the  left.  The  boundary  of  the  refuse  heap  is  desig- 
nated by  the  heavy  shadings,  the  mounds  by  the  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3.  No. 
1  is  nearly  square  and  some  6  or  8  feet  high;  on  it  Mr.  Hileman  has 
built  his  dwelling  house,  l^o.  3  is  a  small  pile  of  flint  chips,  ^o.  2  is 
irregular  in  outline,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  about  4  feet  high. 
Permission  was  granted  to  make  excavations  on  the  east  side  of  the 
fence  only. 

Mound  ^o.  2,  as  before  stated,  is  about  4  feet  high.  Its  length  was 
found  to  be  about  100  feet  and  average  Avidth  40  feet.  The  direction 
of  the  length  is  a  little  west  of  north.  The  surface  was  covered  with 
loose  flat  stones  thrown  out  by  former  explorers  who  had  made  a  par- 
tail  examination.  A  trench  about  5  feet  wide  was  carried  obliquely 
across  the  middle  directly  east  and  west.  Scattered  through  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  5  or  G  inches  were  flint  chips,  fragments  of  stone  and  pot- 
tery and  bits  of  bones.  Lying  lengtliwise  with  the  ditch,  about  6  feet 
from  the  east  end,  was  an  open  stone  grave  or  cist,  the  side  stones 
reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  mound  but  still  in  place.  This  we  called 
by  way  of  distinction  ''Grave  'Bo.  1."  It  was  3  J  feet  long  and  14  inches 
wide  (inside  measurement).  The  top  had  been  removed.  The  sides 
and  ends  were  of  limestone  slabs  from  1  to  2  feet  long  by  1  to  1 J  wide 
and  from  1  to  2  inches  thick.  The  contents  of  the  grave  had  been 
removed  by  previous  explorers. 

Immediately  west  of  this,  and  1  foot  below  the  surface,  were  four 
large,  roughly  worked  flint  implements. 

No.  2,  immediately  east  of  No.  1,  had  been  x^artially  rifled,  but  some 
bits  of  a  skull  and  other  bones  and  some  small  fragments  of  pottery 
were  found  in  it.  Below  the  bottom  layer  of  stone,  which  was  still  in 
X)lace,  was  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  other  evidences  of  fire;  the  char- 
coal stratum  rested  on  a  layer  of  rich  black  dirt  about  10  inches  thick, 
which  lay  on  the  yellow  clay  2  feet  below  the  surface.  In  this  were 
some  Unio  and  turtle  shells  and  bits  of  pottery. 

No.  3,  immediately  west  of  No.  1,  was  near  the  surface,  but  had  been 
rifled. 

No.  4,  by  the  side  of  No.  3,  but  at  a  lower  level,  6  feet  long,  1  foot 
wide  by  7  inches  deep  at  the  foot,  and  14  inclies  wide  by  12  deep  at 
the  head,  had  the  boxing  stones  all  in  i^lace,  those  of  the  cover  laid  on 
like  shingles,  beginning  at  the  foot.  This  contained  a  single  skeleton, 
stretched  full  length  on  the  back,  feet  to  the  east;  the  head  was  sup- 
ported  on  deer  horns.  The  skull  was  secured  entire  as  were  also  most 
of  the  long  bones.  Two  roughly  dressed  flints  were  found  near  the 
head,  and  in  the  same  locality  a  small  perforated  bone. 
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No.  5,  above  and  just  west  of  No.  4,  and  near  the  surface,  measured 
but  2  feet  and  10  inclies  in  length.  It  had  been  disturbed  and,  besides 
the  dirt,  contained  nothing  but  some  small  bones. 

No.  G  lay  obliquely  across  the  trench  5  the  feet  of  the  skeleton  toward 
the  southeast  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  uncovered.  The  bones 
were  much  decayed.    Length  of  the  grave,  6f  feet. 

No.  7 J  just  west  of  No.  6,  parallel  to  it,  and  less  than  6  inches  from  it, 
was  7  feet  long;  width,  from  12  to  IG  inches. 

No.  8  lay  with  head  resting  below  the  feet  of  Nos.  G  and  7;  length,  G 
feet  9  inches.  It  was  covered  with  several  layers  of  thin  flat  stones, 
the  lowest  of  which  rested  directly  on  the  bones ;  skeleton  at  full  length 
lying  on  the  back.  The  skull  was  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  stones 
that  lay  ui3on  it.  A  few  waterworn  pebbles  were  noticed  in  this  grave 
and  also  in  No.  7.  Signs  of  fire  were  observed  immediately  under  the 
layer  of  stones  forming  the  bottom,  indicating  that  a  fire  had  been 
kindled  here  and  the  stones  afterward  laid  on  the  ashes.  Some  bits  of 
charcoal  were  mixed  with  the  dirt  in  nearly  all  the  graves. 

No.  9,  immediately  north  of  the  east  end  of  No.  8,  formed  in  part  by 
the  same  side  stones  and  covered  by  the  same  slabs,  was  evidently  the 
grave  of  an  infant,  being  but  2 J  feet  long  by  14  inches  wide.  The  bones 
were  mostly  decayed.  Near  the  head  in  a  triangular  cavity  between 
two  stones  was  a  quantity  of  peculiar  pinkish  material  which  contained 
bits  of  lead  ore.  At  the  foot  were  four  or  five  roughly  worked  flints 
and  as  many  smaller  ones  at  the  head. 

No.  10  was  on  the  north  side  of  No.  9,  and  very  near  it,  and  measured 
2J  feet  in  length  by  9  in  width.  A  few  infant  bones  were  found  in  it, 
but  mostly  decayed.    Under  these  were  two  rough  flints. 

No.  11,  near  the  surface,  contained  the  bones  of  a  child  that  had  not 
lost  its  first  teeth. 

No.  12,  also  near  the  surface,  contained  an  adult  skeleton  lying  on 
the  back  with  feet  to  the  south;  the  skull  was  broken.  A  small  pot, 
with  handle  on  one  side,  stood  near  the  back  of  the  head. 

No.  13  was  the  grave  of  an  infant,  being  2J  feet  long  and  8  inches 
wide.    This  was  under  No.  5  and  on  the  same  level  as  No.  14. 

No.  14. — This  was  immediately  below  No.  8,  the  sides  almost  corre- 
sj)onding  with  the  latter,  and  on  the  same  level  as  No.  13,  that  is  to 
say,  3  feet  below  the  surface.  Length,  5  feet  8  inches.  Two  fragments 
of  fossil  wood,  placed  near  the  neck  of  the  skeleton,  were  the  only  ob- 
jects found. 

Below  this  grave  was  black  soil  several  inches  tliick,  and  then  yellow 
clay.  The  latter  lay  4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mound.  The  size 
of  this  grave  and  the  small  rounded  skull  render  it  probable'  that  this 
was  the  resting  place  of  a  woman. 

Nos.  15  and  IG. — No  IG  was  on  the  same  level  as  No.  14,  but  lay  with 
its  foot  toward  the  head  of  the  latter.  It  contained  the  remains  of  an 
adult.    No.  15  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  and  immediately  above  No. 
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16.  It  also  contained  the  well-preserved  skeleton  of  an  adnlt,  the  skull 
of  which  was  secured. 

'No.  20,  near  the  surface  was  6  feet  long  and  IG  inches  wide  at  the 
head.  This  grave  contained  two  skeletons  the  bones  of  which  were 
very  well  x)reserved ;  they  were  lying  side  by  side,  the  head  of  one  a 
few  inches  nearer  the  end  than  that  of  the  other.  A  quantity  of  red 
paint  had  been  deposited  near  the  chin  of  the  one  nearest  the  end  while 
some  flat,  circular  beads,  made  of  mussel  shells,  placed  between  their 
breasts. 


Fig.  77. — Skull  from  mound  on  Hale's  place  (side  view). 

From  about  the  foot  of  grave  No.  20,  trench  No.  1  was  carried  through 
a  kitchen  heaj)  consisting  of  an  immense  number  of  flint  chips,  sliowing 
charcoal,  burned  limestone,  broken  bones  of  animals,  broken  pottery, 
etc.  This  was  2^  feet  deep  here  and  rested  on  yellow  clay.  In  a  i)ros- 
pect  hole  sunk  just  west  of  the  foot  of  grave  No.  20,  the  clay  proved 
to  be  only  a  layer  less  than  a  foot  thick,  resting  on  a  layer  of  pure  char- 
coal. There  were  no  flints  in  either  of  tliese  layers,  but  some  broken 
bones,  deer  horns,  and  x)ottery  were  found  in  the  charcoal  stratum.  A 
short  distance  west  of  this  prospect  hole,  about  18  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, the  trench  (uit  through  some  human  bones  that  were  not  inclosed 
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in  stone  cists 5  the-  feiuorji  and  sliin  bones  Avere  lying  side  by  side  and 
some  fragments  of  tlie  skull  and  lower  Jaw  bones  with  tliem. 

About  1 2  feet  Avest  of  pit  No.  1,  in  another  prospect  pit,  the  flint 
layer  was  from  IJ  to  2  feet  thick  and  contained  fewer  bones  and  i^ot- 
tery;  at  a  depth  of  about  3  feet  were  some  i)ockets  of  charcoal  but  no 
continu(ms  layer. 

A  few  gravels  Avere  found  immediately  south  of  trench  No.  1,  from  one 
of  which,  that  of  a  child,  Avere  obtained  some  univah^e  shells  that  had 
been  perforated  and  Avorn  around  the  neck.    This  small  grave,  only  23 


Fig.  78. — Skull  from  mound  on  Hale's  place  (front  a  iew). 


inches  long  by  6  inches  wide,  contained  some  bits  of  a  heaA^y  mineral, 
perhaps  pulverized  lead  ore. 

Another  child's  grave  contained  a  single  gasteropod  shell  at  the 
chin,  another  the  skeletons  of  two  children;  the  skull  of  the  Ioaaw  one 
of  these  tAvo  skeletons  was  filled  Avith  pure  light-colored  sand,  the  only 
sand  seen  in  the  mound. 

Trench  No.  3  was  run  from  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  mound. 
Graves  1  and  2  of  this  trench  had  been  disturbed. 

In  grave  3  about  a  foot  beloAv  the  surface,  the  skeleton  Avas  Avell  pre- 
serA^ed.    Here  a  luimber  of  shell  beads  were  obtained  Avhich  had  been 
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worn  around  the  waist.  A  sknll  and  some  other  bones  were  found  in 
the  same  grave  at  the  feet  of  this  skeleton. 

No.  4  lay  directly  below  No.  3.  From  this  was  obtained  a  nearly 
perfect  skull.  It  is  small  and  the  front  narrow.  (See  Figs.  77  and  78.) 
This  grave  was  one  of  the  lowest  tier,  as  it  rested  on  the  natural  clay. 

No.  5  was  also  in  the  bottom  layer.  Near  the  head  of  the  skeleton 
which  this  contained  were  two  wooden  trinkets  in  the  form  of  elongate 
beads  perforated  lengthwise.  They  are  about  1  inch  long  and  half  an 
inch  thick  and  bear  copper  stains,  rendering  it  probable  they  were 
originally  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  this  metal.  Their  position  near 
the  head  i^robably  justities  the  belief  that  they  were  used  as  ear  pend- 
ants. 

No.  G  was  on  the  same  level  as  No.  5,  and  close  by  the  side  of  it. 
There  were  no  indications  that  this  grave  had  been  disturbed,  yet  the 
skull  was  standing  upright  facing  the  feet,  and 
directly  in  front  of  it,  lying  across  the  skeleton, 
were  the  femora  and  shin-bones.  The  lower 
jaw  had  been  dislocated,  and  placed  at  the  left 
side  of  the  skull.  The  other  bones  were  in  their 
l)roper  i:)osition.  A  long  bone  needle  was  stick- 
ing up  above  the  jaw,  and  some  flakes  of  copper 
marked  with  flutings  or  ridges,  like  apiece  taken 
from  this  mound  by  Mr.  Banks  tone,  were  found 
scattered  througli  the  dirt.  On  the  bottom  of 
the  grave,  to  the  left  of  the  skull  and  under  the 
lower  jaw,  were  the  remains  of  some  woven  bark 
matting  stained  with  copper,  and  near  the  elbow 
of  the  right  arm  Avas  an  oblong  bead  of  wood 
coated  with  oxide  of  copper  similar  to  those 
heretofore  mentioned. 

No.  7  was  near  the  surface  of  the  mound.  From  it  was  obtained  a 
very  x^erfect  skull  and  other  bones;  one  femur  is  curiously  deformed. 
No  implements  or  ornaments  accompanied  the  skeleton. 

No.  8  Avas  about  1  foot  below  the  surface  with  top  open.  This  small 
grave,  which  was  only  18  inches  long  and  12  inches  wide,  contained  the 
bones  of  a  single  skeleton  closely  packed.  The  lower  jaw,  liowever, 
was  missing.    The  skull  was  marked  on  both  sides  with  copper  stains. 

Trench  No.  4  was  run  from  near  the  southeast  end  of  the  iriound, 
revealing  two  or  three  disturbed  graves.  In  one  of  these  was  a  skull 
with  jaws  open;  in  another  the  feet  were  lying  in  the  wrong  direction, 
the  only  case  of  the  kind  noticed.  Near  the  liead  stood  a  small  mug  in 
the  shape  of  some  animal.  Some  thin  plates  of  bone  or  turtle  shell, 
each  about  2  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide,  very  thin,  a  little  cup-shai)ed, 
and  drilled  with  four  or  inore  holes  (see  I^ig.  79),  Avere  found  lying 
closely  packed  together  in  a  sex)arate  stone  grave  or  box  hardly  a  foot 
long.    There  Avas  nothing  else  in  the  box. 


Fig.  79.— Bone  plate  from 
mound  on  Hale's  place. 
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Fig.  80. 


a  h 
-Catholic  medal  from  monnd  on  Hale's  place. 


In  a  |?rave  a  little  to  tlie  west  of  this  trench,  near  the  surface,  lay 
a  skeleton  stretched  at  full  length.  The  skull  was  small  and  curiously 
flattened  at  the  back  and  lying*  face  down. 

The  northwestern  end  of  this  mound  is  its  highest  point,  but  there 
were  no  burials  in  this  portion.  From  the  dirt  thrown  out  of  one  of 
these  graves  was  obtained  the  Catholic  medal  shown  in  Fig.  80. 

Subsequently  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  works  on  the  Hale 
place  above  referred  to,  some 
further  explorations  were  made 
in  the  large  mound,  which  Avas 
not  completely  worked  over  by 
the  agent  who  first  visited  it. 
Two  additional  trenches  were 
carried  through  it,  running 
north  and  south.  These  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  south 
side  was  comj^osed  of  refuse 
matter,  mostly  flint  chips,  with  some  fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  deer 
horns,  etc.    In  this  part  there  were  no  stone  graves. 

In  a  child's  grave  in  the  ui:)per  tier  near  the  center  of  the  mound  was 

a  small  pot  placed  by  the  head  of  the  skel- 
eton. In  the  same  part  of  the  mound,  3 
feet  below  the  surface  and  immediately 
beneath  a  small  walnut  tree,  was  a  stone 
coffin  7  feet  long,  of  the  usual  width,  which 
contained  three  skeletons.  The  heads  of 
two  of  the  skeletons  had  been  separated 
from  the  bodies  to  which  they  belonged 
and  laid  side  by  side  at  the  end  of  the  cof- 
fin, and  the  other  bones  placed  at  the 
sides  near  the  foot.  The  head  of  the  tldrd 
skeleton  lay  on  the  other  skulls.  (See  Fig. 
81.)  The  head  of  this  coffin,  like  most  of 
the  others  in  the  mound,  was  toward  the 
west.  The  three  skulls  were  saved.  One 
of  them  is  somewhat  broken,  but  was  pre- 
served because  of  a  singular  i^rotuberance 
on  the  top.  In  this  coffin  were  some  yellow 
paint,  TJnio  shells,  and  two  round  stones, 
all  lying  near  the  upper  skull. 
Several  other  graves  were  ex^^lored — all  in  fact  which  had  not  been 
previously  disturbed,  but  nothing  found  except  skeletons  and  a  few 
river  shells. 

INDIAN  DIGGINGS. 

Xot  fiir  from  the  little  town  of  Mill  Creek,  and  situated  on  Sees.  35 
and  30,  T.  13  S.,  R.  2  W.  are  tlie  so-called  Indian  Diggings.  These 


Fig.  81 . — Stone  grave  on  Hale's  place. 
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consist  of  numerous  pits  which  have  been  dug  at  some  distant  day 
along  the  sides  and  on  the  tops  of  narrow  ridges  in  quarrying  the  flint 
or  cliert  found  here.  They  are  now  partially  filled  up  and  covered  by 
the  forest  growth  no  way  differing  from  that  about  them.  Scattered 
all  over  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  these  pits  are  immense  numbers 
of  flint  or  chert  nodules,  nearly  all  of  which  are  broken;  two  only  were 
discovered  that  were  unbroken.  Several  large  flint  implements  were 
also  found. 

There  are  several  places  in  this  neighborhood  where  the  flint  taken 
from  these  pits  was  manufactured  into  implements,  as  large  beds  of 
flint  chips  of  the  same  stone  occur  in  which  are  many  unfinished  tools 
some  of  them  showing  good  workmanship. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  as  the  preceding,  on  Sec.  30,  T.  13  S.,  R.  1 
W.,  a  number  of  stone  graves  were  found  and  explored,  but  presented 
nothing  different  from  those  already  described.  However,  a  discovery 
was  made  here  which  deserves  notice. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  fact  but  a  few  feet  from  some  of  the 
graves,  a  stone  pavement  was  discovered  about  a  foot  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  When  fully  exposed  by  removal  of  the  earth  this 
proved  to  be  level,  nearly  circular,  and  about  9  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  composed  of  flat  pieces  of  limestone  so  neatly  and  closely  fitted 
together  that  it  was  difticult  to  find  a  place  where  the  steel  prod  could 
be  thrust  down  between  them.  These  showed  the  effect  of  fire,  some 
of  them  crumbling  into  lime  when  disturbed;  mingled  with  and  scat- 
tered through  the  earth  which  covered  them  were  ashes,  charcoal,  and 
charred  fragments  of  human  bones.  In  this  earth  was  also  discovered 
a  small  clay  pot.  The  graves  and  pavement  are  not  in  or  near  a  mound, 
but  on  the  highest  point  of  a  hill  and  in  a  cultivated  field. 

A  number  of  rude  stone  implements  were  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  There  is  also  one  point  on  the  farm  where  these  discoveries 
were  made,  where  the  surface  is  covered  with  flint  chips  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  i)low  it.  As  the  flint  diggings  are  near  by, 
it  is  probable  that  stone  implements  were  manufactured  here,  many 
unfinished  and  imperfect  specimens  being  scattered  over  the  ground. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

ANCIENT  WORKS  ON  LINN'S  PLACE. 

The  first  published  notice  of  these  interesting  works  was  given  by 
Mr.  T.  M.  Perrine,  of  Anna,  Illinois,  in  the  Smithsonian  Rei)ort  for 
1872.1 

They  are  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  Union  county  (Sec.  30, 
T.  13  S.,  R.  2  W.),  on  the  bottom  land  of  the  Mississippi,  a  mile  or  more 
from  this  river.  The  immediate  spot  upon  which  they  are  located  is  a 
portion  of  the  upper  level  of  the  bottom  land,  which  is  here  some  10  or 
12  feet  above  tlic  swamp  land  which  surrounds  it  on  the  west  and 


1  Pp.  418-420. 
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northwest.  Tliis  area,  liowever,  was  overtlowed  in  the  great  rise  of  1 844, 
and  also  in  1882,  the  huge  mound  liereafter  described  being  tlie  only 
part  not  under  water.  A  ereek  runs  along  the  east  and  northeast,  sej)- 
arating  the  area  from  the  bluff".  The  soil  is  a  rich  deep  alluvium,  under- 
laid by  sand,  with  neither  rock  nor  gravel  in  ])lace. 
deferring  to  the  annexed  plat  (Fig.  82)  made  by  Prof.  Hull  from  a 


'Vlffl^lllla, 
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careful  survey  taken  by  him  during  our  visit,  we  see  that  a  wall,  start- 
ing on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  at  the  east  end  of  the  inclosure,  runs 
thence  southward  to  the  beiul,  a  distance  of  400  feet,  where  it' curves 
southwestward  126  feet.  From  this  point  it  runs  almost  directly  west 
to  the  corner  1,168  feet;  thence  north  1,036  feet  to  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, thence  east  to  the  bank  of  the  creek  569  feet,  embracing  in  these 
boundaries  about  28  acres. 
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The  portion  of  the  wall  in  the  field,  where  it  is  ranch  worn  down,  is 
not  more  than  2  feet  high,  while  that  i)art  north  of  the  fence  and  in  the 
woods  is  from  4  to  5  feet  high  with  indications  of  a  ditch  along  the  in- 
side, tliongh  nothing  of  the  kind  is  observable  in  the  field.  The  width 
in  the  field  varies  from  20  to  25  feet,  bnt  is  somewhat 
less  in  the  woodland  where  not  so  much  worn  down. 
On  this  part  there  are  a  number  of  oak  trees  from  1  to 
2  feet  or  more  in  diameter. 

A  rough  outline  figure  of  the  large  mound  (marked  a 
in  the  plat)  as  seen  from  the  east  at  a  distance  of  about 
300  yards  is  shown  in  Fig.  83.    The  little  rise  at  c  is  a 
low  flat  mound  composed  chiefly  of  fragments  of  lime- 
stone partly  calcined,  situated  a  few  yards  immediately 
south  of  the  large  mound.    The  length  of  the  eastern  ^^ 
side  of  the  large  mound,  from  1  to  2,  is  160  feet;  the  ^ 
height  at  a  is  13  feet  ;  at  h  11 J  feet  and  at  m  12  feet,  f 
These  letters,        and  m,  also  mark  the  j)laces  where  ? 
pits  were  sunk  during  the  first  examination.    The  cir-  % 
cumference  of  the  base  is  544  feet.  > 

At  the  highest  point,  a  pit  about  4  feet  wide  and  3- 
10  feet  long  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  10  feet;  some  ^ 
pieces  of  burnt  clay,  small  fragments  of  human  bones  | 
and  flakes  of  flint  were  found  scattered  irregularly  '< 
through  it  for  the  first  5  feet,  but  below  this  only  sand.  | 

Three  other  pits  were  sunk  in  the  depressed  portion  o 
{!)).    In  the  first,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  a  bed  of  light,  g 
dry  ashes  was  discovered,  nearly  a  foot  thick  but  only  * 
a  few  feet  in  extent  horizontally.    In  this  were  two 
rather  large  fragments  of  pottery,  one  inside  of  the 
other,  as  though  they  had  been  so  i:)laced  originally. 
At  the  depth  of  4  feet  a  pot  with  ears  was  found, 
mouth  upward.    It  still  retained,  in  iiart,  its  original 
reddish-brown  color. 

Below  this  was  a  layer  of  sand  similar  to  that  found 
in  pit  a,  IS^ear  the  surface  were  some  small  irregular 
pieces  of  burnt  clay.  In  the  second  pit,  some  3  feet 
northwest  of  the  first,  nothing  of  interest  was  found  until  a  depth  of 
4  feet  was  reached.  At  this  point  a  considerable  quantity  of  charred 
grass  and  ashes  was  observed. 

In  the  third  of  these  three  i^its  a  number  of  rather  large  irregular 
pieces  of  burned  clay,  similar  to  that  already  mentioned,  were  found 
near  the  surface.  About  3  feet  from  the  surface  lay  a  flat  roc^k  of  con- 
siderable size.  A  foot  below  this  a  layer  of  burned  clay  was  encoun- 
tered, the  upper  surface  of  which  was  as  smooth  and  even  as  pottery. 
This  proved  to  be  part  of  an  arch,  the  central  portion  of  which  had 
been  broken  and  thrown  down. 
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As  the  pit  sunk  by  Mr.  Perriiie  was  very  near  this  i)oint  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  portion  of  tlie  arch  he  speaks  of.  He  also 
speaks  of  a  wall  of  stone.  This  was  not  found,  unless  the  large  stone 
mentioned  formed  a  part  of  it. 

This  arch  or  dome  of  clay  had  evidently  been  si)readover  the  surface 
of  the  mound  when  it  had  reached  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet  and  over  this 
dry  grass  and  brush  had  been  si)read  and  burned.  A  large  quantity 
of  the  charred  grass  and  bits  of  wood-coal  were  found  around  the  mar- 
gin of  this  arch  as  far  as  explored,  making  it  apparent  that  the  fire  had 
been  extinguished  i)robably  by  throwing  dirt  upon  it  before  the  grass 
and  brush  were  entirely  consumed.  lunnediately  below  the  arch  we 
came  upon  a  thick  loose  bed  of  ashes. 

In  another  pit  the  strata  were  as  follows :  First,  a  layer  of  earth  with 
particles  of  charcoal  mixed  through  it,  3  feet  8  inches ;  next,  a  layer  of 
burnt  sand  and  clay  with  evidences  of  straw  having  been  used,  3 
inches;  then  another  layer  of  earth  1  foot  10  inches;  then  a  second 
layer  of  burnt  sand  and  clay  4  inches  thick,  with  indications  of  straw; 
next,  a  layer  of  sand  5  inches;  then  a  third  layer  of  burnt  sand  and  clay 
3  inches  (similar  to  the  others) ;  a  layer  of  sand,  3  feet;  and  last  a  layer 
of  ashes,  3  inches. 

But  few  things  were  found  during  these  excavations ;  still  they  are  of 
some  importance  in  our  efforts  to  learn  the  method  and  object  of  build- 
ing this  mound.  They  consist  of  burnt  straw,  grass,  and  charcoal  found 
on  the  upper  side  of  each  layer  of  burnt  clay,  the  clay  itself  showing 
evidence  of  having  grass  mixed  with  it.  Possibly  this  admixture  may 
have  resulted  from  trami^ing  the  grass  into  the  soft  clay  while  spread- 
ing it  over  the  surface  previous  to  firing  it. 

Fragments  of  burnt,  cherty  limestone,  similar  to  that  composing  the 
little  mound  at  the  south  end,  marked  c  in  Fig.  83,  were  found  all  through 
the  second  trench.  Numerous  fragments  of  pottery  and  several  frag- 
ments of  human  bones ;  irregular  pieces  of  burnt  clay  resembling  brick ; 
a  few  fragments  of  river  shells  ( Unto))  and  some  rude  flint  implements 
were  also  found.  Among  the  ashes  at  the  bottom  were  some  fragments 
of  bone  and  pottery ;  one  of  the  pieces  of  bone  was  found  in  the  concave 
side  of  a  large  fragment  of  pottery.  At  another  point  in  the  same  layer 
were  fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  and  shells. 

Firmly  imbedded  in  the  middle  layer  of  burnt  clay,  was  a  broken 
pot  and  with  it  were  pieces  of  bone.  Three  feet  from  the  surface  and 
above  the  upper  layer  of  cla}^,  another  broken  pot  was  obtained;  this 
was  filled  with  ashes,  firmly  packed  and  mixed  with  particles  of  char- 
coal. Under  the  second  layer  of  clay  was  a  small  pot  filled  with  sand 
with  a  thin  layer  of  ashes  on  the  top.  At  one  i)oint  between  tlie  upper 
and  middle  layers  of  clay  was  a  small  bed  of  ashes  niixe  d  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  animal  bones,  and  a  piece  of  shell.  In  a  small  bed 
of  ashes  under  the  middle  layer  of  clay  were  potsherds  and  some 
broken  and  split  bones. 
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At  a  point  between  the  upper  aud  middle  layers  of  clay,  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  i)ieces  of  bone  and  charcoal,  was  discovered  a  piece 
of  charred  wood. 

Mound  h,  about  450  feet  east  of  a,  of  the  form  shown  in  the  plat,  is 
190  feet  long  by  6G  in  width,  and  5  feet  high.  Two  pits  were  dug  in 
this  and  a  few  detached  pieces  of  human  bones  found. 

Mound  c  is  100  feet  in  diameter  and  9  feet  high;  a  little  smaller 
and  6  feet  high;  e,  about  150  feet  in  diameter  and  a  little  over  4  feet 
high;  /  and  g  are  circular  excavations  outside  of  the  wall:  the  for- 
mer 120  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  deep ;  the  latter  with  the  longer 
diameter  154  feet;  depth,  7  feet.  Excavations  made  in  the  bottom  of 
these  indicate  that  they  were  artificially  lined  with  a  coating  of  stiff 
clay.  At  s  is  another  sink,  apparently  artificial,  but  now  partially 
filled  with  mold  of  decaying  vegetation,  leaves,  etc. 

The  ^^hut  rings"  or  small  circular  depressions  surrounded  by  slight 
earthen  rings,  indicated  in  Fig.  82  by  little  circles,  are  scattered  irregu- 
larly over  the  wooded  portion  of  the  inclosure,  the  number  exceeding 
100.  They  vary  in  diameter  from  20  to  50  feet,  and  in  depth  from  1  to 
3  feet  and  are  often  but  a  few  feet  apart. 

MOUND  ON  RUNNING  LAKE. 

This  mound,  or  rather  remnant  of  a  mound,  is  near  Eunning  lake  in 
the  southwestern  i)art  of  Union  county.  A  jynvt  of  it  had  been  removed 
for  filling  x^urposes  on  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  which 
runs  near  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  9  feet  high,  and  60  feet  in 
diameter  and  comx)osed  of  sand,  with  the  exception  of  2  feet  of  top  soil. 
At  one  point,  about  2  feet  below  the  surface,  the  leg  bones  of  a  single 
individual  were  found;  no  other  bones  were  with  them;  at  another  and 
about  the  same  depth  were  the  bones  of  two  feet  and  a  deer\s  horn. 
Some  pots  and  other  implements  were  obtained  from  it  by  j)arties  who 
had  previously  examined  it.  The  parts  of  the  skeleton  found  scattered 
through  the  mound  appear  to  have  been  separated  previous  to  burial. 

MOUNDS  ON  ROUND  POND. 

These  mounds  are  situated  by  the  side  of  the  i)ublic  highway  near 
the  Reynolds  place  2  miles  from  the  Mississippi  river  and  on  the  bank 
of  a  little  lake  known  as  Round  pond.  Two  of  them  are  so  close  to- 
gether that  one  appears  partially  to  overlap  the  other  as  show^n  in  the 
accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  84). 

No.  1  is  40  feet  in  diameter,  G  feet  high,  and  of  the  usual  conical  form. 
Two  trenches  near  the  middle  carried  down  to  the  original  surface 
showed  it  to  be  composed  entirely  of  sand  except  the  top  layer  of  soil 
1^  feet  thick,  but  no  bones  or  remains  of  any  kind  were  observed. 
The  top  had  been  nearly  covered  with  graves,  but  they  were  empty, 
having  been  rifled  of  tlieir  contents  by  previous  explorers. 
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2  is  only  about  25  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  lii^li?  JMid,  like  the 
other,  is  com])osed  entirely  of  sand,  except  the  to^)  layer.  On  the  west 
side,  near  the  middle,  were  two  empty  stone  graves  {c  c),  each  7  feet 
long,  18  inches  wide,  and  about  1  foot  in  depth,  covered  Avith  a  thin 
layer  of  soil.    In  the  road  wliere  it  crosses  the  connecting  portions 

of  the  two  mounds  were 
tliree  stone  graves  (a  a 
a) .  These,  like  the  tAvo 
in  the  mound,  lay  east 
and  west,but  were  much 
smaller,  being  only  20 
inches  long,  16  inches 
Avide,  and  15  inches 
deep,  and  Avere  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 
Two  were  empty,  but 
in  the  other  Avas  a  skel- 
eton doubled  up,  the 
skull  and  trunk  lying 
on  tlie  left  side,  the 
lower  jaAV"  touching  the 
west  end  of  the  grave;  the  trunk  Avas  bent  double,  the  backbone  touch- 
ing the  south  side.  Although  confined  in  this  narroAV  space,  this  was 
the  skeleton  of  an  adult. 

A  few  flint  specimens  were  i)icked  uj)  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
about  the  mounds. 

ANCIENT  GKAA^ES. 

These  box-shax)ed  stone  cists  are  on  a  spur  of  the  bluft's  which  bound 
the  Mississippi  bottoms  in  the  NW.  J  Sec.  IG,  T.  13  S.,  R.  2  W.  This 
spur  is  about  400  feet  high,  has  steep  sides  and  a  narroAv  top. 

Grave  No.  1,  2  feet  under  the  surface,  lay  northeast  and  south  west  j 
length,  G  feet;  Avidth,  2  feet;  depth,  1  foot;  bottom  formed  of  two  flat 
stones;  each  side  of  five  similar  stones  and  each  end  of  two;  the  cover 
was  in  three  layers,  each  formed  of  tAvo  rather  thick  flat  stones.  In 
the  gravx  were  two  skeletons,  an  adult  and  a  child,  stretched  at  fall 
length,  faces  up,  and  heads  soutliAvest.  Under  the  skull  of  the  adult 
were  a  bone  needle  and  tAvo  stone  implements.  At  tlie  feet  a\  as  a  long- 
necked  bottle-shaped  vase.  These  remains  Avere  covered  with  very  dry, 
yellow  earth  which  Avell-nigh  filled  the  graA  e. 

No,  2,  10  feet  north  of  No.  1 ,  Avas  of  the  same  size  and  form,  but  the 
top  in  this  case  had  fallen  in.  It  was  3  feet  under  the  surface,  lay  east 
and  west,  and  contained  one  skeleton,  at  full  length  upon  its  back, 
head  Avest,  bones  comparatively  sound.  Under  and  near  the  skull 
were  a  small,  circular,  shell  ornament,  bone  aAvl,  bone  needle,  and  bone 
I)unch.  Two  small  pieces  of  thin  copper  x)late  Avere  discovered,  but 
were  so  corroded  and  fragile  that  they  fell  into  minute  particles  when 


Fig.  84. — Romid  pond  mounds,  TJnion  county,  Illinois. 
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handled.  This  grave  was  very  dry,  and  nearly  full  of  a  loose,  dry, 
yellowish  earth. 

Four  other  stone  graves  were  opened  in  section  20,  same  township 
and  range.  These  were  on  a  stony  bench,  east  of  the  bottom,  about  30 
feet  high.  They  were  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  others,  but 
were  only  about  6  inches  under  the  surface.  These  graves  contained 
nothing  but  rotten  bones. 

Another  ancient  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  high,  abrupt 
hill,  KW.  1  Sec.  16,  T.  10  S.,  R.  2  W.,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  Upper 
Bluft'  lake.'^  The  graves  are  of  stone,  similar  to  those  mentioned. 
Quite  a  number  had  been  previously  opened  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Perrine. 

Grave  No.  1  contained  the  skeleton  of  an  adult,  extended,  face  up, 
head  west.  The  cover  to  the  coffin,  which  had  not  been  disturbed, 
was  2  feet  below  the  surface. 

In  this  grave  were  one  discoidal  stone,  one  shell,  and  several  pieces 
of  copper  plates.  One  of  the  latter,  badly  corroded,  bears  the  impressed 
figure  of  a  bird,  similar  to  that 


of  a  full- sized  adult,  but  they  were  piled  together  in  a  coffin  only  2 
feet  long.  Most  of  them  were  quite  firm,  but  the  skull  was  broken. 
With  them  was  an  earthenware  pot  with  two  handles  or  ears. 

JS'o.  4  was  the  grave  of  a  child  and  contained,  besides  the  skeleton, 
two  earthern  vessels,  one  a  small  dish,  at  the  head,  the  other,  a  bowl, 
at  the  feet.  Over  this  grave  stands  a  black  oak  9  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence which  has  evidently  grown  there  since  the  grave  was  made,  as 
some  of  the  largest  roots  ran  into  it.  Immediately  under  the  trunk 
was  another  grave  which  was  partially  explored  through  the  large  hol- 
low of  the  base.  From  it  was  obtained  a  broken  dish.  Upon  one  of 
the  graves  had  been  piled  as  much  as  a  wagonload  of  stones.  This 
was  a  few  feet  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  contained  three  skeletons 
and  one  long-necked  water  vessel. 

In  the  majority  of  the  graves  opened  at  this  place  the  skulls  were 
12  ETH  11 


shown  further  on  in  PI.  xviii,  but 
wanting  the  head;  the  other, 
bearing  dancing  figures,  is  fortu- 
nately but  slightly  corroded;  it 
measures  6  by  6J  inches,  and  is 
shown  in  Fig.  85.  The  latter 
plate  was  lying  flat  on  the  bottom 
rock  of  the  grave  at  the  left  of 
the  skull  immediately  above  the 
shoulder. 


!N"o.  2,  only  2  feet  long,  was  evi- 
dently the  grave  of  a  child,  as 
indicated  by  the  skeleton.  In  it 
was  an  earthen  bowl. 


No.  3  contained  all  the  bones 


Fig.  85. — Copper  plate  bearing  dancing  figures, 
Union  county,  Illinois. 
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broken.  Although  most  of  the  stone  coffins  were  from  5  to  7  feet  long 
and  the  skeletons  in  them  lying  at  full  lengthy  others  did  not  exceed  2 
feet  in  length  and  1  in  width.  In  the  latter  the  bones  were  in  a  con- 
fused heap,  showing  that  the  flesh  must  have  been  removed  before 
burial. 

In  section  29,  same  township,  on  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hind- 
man,  is  another  cemetery  of  stone  graves.  It  is  on  a  bench  about  50 
feet  above  the  creek  bottom.  Fifteen  of  these  graves  were  examined. 
The  bones  in  most  of  them  were  comparatively  firm  and  well  preserved. 

Grave  No.  1,  2  feet  3  inches  long  and  18  inches  wide,  contained  all 
the  bones  of  an  adult  and  a  water  vessel. 

No.  2  contained  only  a  few  badly  decayed  bones. 

No.  3,  2J  feet  long  and  15  inches  wide,  contained  all  the  bones  of  an 
adult,  rather  firm  but  the  skull  broken. 

No.  4,  2  feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  15  inches  deep,  contained  the 
bones  of  an  adult. 

No.  5,  6 J  feet  long  and  15  inches  wide,  contained  a  single,  extended 
skeleton,  head  west,  face  up. 

No..  7,  2  feet  4  inches  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  15  inches  deep,  was  filled 
with  bones,  apparently  of  three  adults,  as  there  were  three  skulls ;  they 
were  piled  in  without  order. 

In  grave  No.  9,  5 J  feet  long  and  only  15  inches  wide,  were  two  ex- 
tended skeletons,  quite  firm,  the  skulls  of  which  were  secured. 

Nos.  6,  8,  and  10  contained  only  badly  decayed  bones. 

No.  12,  5J  feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  contained  one  skeleton,  extended, 
head  west.  Bones  firm,  but  skull  broken ;  by  the  latter  stood  a  small 
water  jar. 

No.  13  was  of  the  same  length  as  No.  12,  but  only  1  foot  wide  (inside 
measurement  in  all  cases)   skeleton  extended  and  bones  badly  decayed. 

No.  14,  length  4J  feet,  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  extended; 
near  the  skull  a  small  water  jar  and  a  bowl. 

No.  15,  6  feet  long,  16  inches  wide,  contained  a  single  skeleton, 
extended,  head  west,  face  up. 

The  graves  here  were  not  so  deep  in  the  ground  as  those  in  section 
16,  the  tops  of  some  of  them  being  only  6  inches  below  the  surface  and 
the  deepest  only  18  inches. 

In  the  cemetery  situated  on  the  NW.  J  Sec.  16,  T.  13  S.,  R.  2  W. 
is  a  circular  stone  grave  south  of  the  black  oak  tree.  This  grave,  about 
5  feet  in  diameter,  was  formed  by  standing  on  end  short  slabs  of  stone 
around  the  circle.  The  sides  of  the  grave  were  slightly  flaring.  There 
are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  this  pertains  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  other  graves,  though  nothing  positive  on  this  point  could  be 
ascertained. 

The  graves  on  the  Hindman  place  are  only  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Linn  mounds,  those  on  the  Hileman  farm  about  2  miles  from  them,  and 
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those  on  the  hill  3  miles.  It  is  possible,  therelore,  that  the  i)eople  who 
lived  at  the  Linn  farm  and  built  the  mounds  and  other  works  there 
buried  their  dead  at  one  or  more  of  those  places. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

It  was  ascertained  by  the  Bureau  agent  that  some  of  the  supposed 
mounds  on  the  bluff  or  ridge  opposite  Viiicennes,  in  which  skeletons 
have  been  found  are  natural  hillocks  but  used  as  burying  grounds  by 
the  aborigines. 

brown's  mill  mounds. 

These  are  on  Embarrass  river  6  miles  west  of  Vincennes,  on  the  farm 
of  Dr.  F.  E.  Austin.   There  are  but  two  in  the  group,  one  4  and  the 
other  6  feet  high.    Excavations  to  the  base  revealed  nothing  but  sand, 
though  stone  implements  and  fragments  of  pottery  have  been  i)lowed 
•  up  here,  some  of  which  were  obtained. 

MOUNDS  NEAR  RUSSELLVILLE. 

These  are  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  Wabash  about  a  mile  south- 
east of  the  town  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Wise.  One  had  been 
opened  a  short  time  before  the  Bureau  investigation  and  a  skeleton 
lound  at  the  depth  of  2  feet;  a  flat  rock  was  lying  over  it,  but  no 
relics  of  any  kind  with  it.  Two  others  formerly  stood  near  it,  but  have 
been  removed.  According  to  local  information  several  skeletons  were 
found  at  the  bottom  and  with  them  two  iron  tomahawks,  some  pipes, 
some  shells  and  glass  beads,  and  parts  of  three  pairs  of  beaded  buck- 
skin moccasins. 

Another  mound  on  the  Lawrenceville  road,  about  3  miles  southeast 
of  Russellville,  had  also  been  opened  and  several  skeletons  found  about 
2  feet  below  the  surface,  with  heads  outward  and  feet  toward  the  center. 
No  articles  of  any  kind  were  with  them. 

Kear  the  town  of  Russellville  formerly  stood  several  mounds,  but 
they  were  excavated  in  repairing  the  road.  In  these  w  ere  found  arrow- 
heads, a  silver  breast  ornament,  two  iron  tomahawks,  a  crescent- shaped 
earring,  two  stone  turtles,  two  copper  kettles,  a  brass  ring,  and  several 
skeletons,  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound. 

MISSOURL 
CLARK  COUNTY. 

Between  Fox  river  and  Sugar  creek  a  sharj)  dividing  ridge,  about 
100  feet  high,  extends  for  a  distance  of  nearly  2  miles,  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction,  from  where  these  streams  debouch  to  the  open  bottoms 
of  the  Mississippi. 

At  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  east,  near  the  middle,  there  is  a  bold  point 
much  higher,  capi)ed  by  an  ancient  mound  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
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station  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  Tliis  is  one  of  a  line  of  circular 
mounds  scattered  irregularly  along  the  crest  of  this  ridge,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  86).    These  range  in  size  from  15  to 

50  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  from  2  to  6  feet 
high.  The  entire  ridge  is 
now  covered  with  scatter- 
ing large  red  and  white 
oaks  and  dense  thickets. 

The  following  circular 
mounds,  numbering  from 
the  south  end  of  the  line, 
were  opened: 

No.  1, 30  feet  base,  3  feet 
high,  in  which  were  found 
only  fragments  of  rude  pot- 
tery. 

i^To.  2,  very  small;  noth- 
ing found  in  it. 

^N'o.  3,  diameter  35  feet, 
height  5  feet.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  this  was  a  box- 
shaped  stone  cof&n,  or  cist, 
2  feet  wide  and  7  feet  long. 
This  was  covered  by  stone 
slabs,  as  usual,  and  then 
with  enough  rougher  ones 
to  form  a  heap  over  it. 
Over  this  was  hard  earth 
which  filled  the  interstices 
as  though  it  had  been  a 
mortar  when  placed  there. 
Over  all  was  a  foot  or  more 
of  yellowish  earth  similar 
to  that  forming  the  ridge. 
In  the  coffin  was  the  skel- 
eton of  an  adult,  lying  hori- 
zontally on  the  back,  but 
too  much  decayed  for  re- 
moval. No  stone  imi:>le- 
ments  or  other  articles  of 
any  kind  were  with  it. 
No.  4,  a  trifle  smaller  than  No.  3,  was  opened  by  running  a  trench 
from  the  eastern  side.  For  a  distance  of  15  or  16  feet  only  ordinary 
earth  was  encountered,  with  which  the  whole  mound  to  the  depth  of  2 
feet  appeared  to  be  covered ;  then  a  layer  of  rough  stones,  charcoal, 
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and  ashes,  with  bones  intermixed.  In  fact,  the  indications  were  that 
one  or  more  bodies  (or  the  bones)  had  been  burned  in  a  fire  upon  the 
natural  surface  of  the  earth  near  the  center;  the  coals  and  brands  then 
covered  with  rough  stones  thrown  on  without  system  to  the  depth  of 
3  feet  over  a  space  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  these  covered  with 
hard,  light-colored  earth.  Only  fragments  of  charred  human  bones 
and  rude  pottery  and  stone  chips  were  found  commingled  with  the 
charcoal  and  ashes  of  the  fire. 

Several  of  the  next  (and  larger)  mounds  had  been  previously  opened 
by  other  parties. 

Nos.  16,  23,  25,  and  26  were  excavated,  but  nothing  of  interest  was 
obtained  from  them.  All  except  the  last  (No,  26)  had  a  hard  core  in 
the  center  at  the  base,  but  this  (No.  26)  was  composed  wholly  of  ordi- 
nary earth  similar  to  that  about  it,  and  was  easily  spaded  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

ANCIENT  WORKS  ON  J.  N.  BOULWARE'S  PLACE. 

These  are  in  Clark  county,  but  near  the  line  between  it  and  Lewis 
county,  and  on  the  land  of  Mr.  John  Boulware,  10  miles  north  ol 
Canton.  Ordinary  circular  mounds  are  found  scattered  along  the  bluffs 
and  terraces  of  the  Mississippi  for  7  miles  southward  from  those  here- 
tofore mentioned  near  Fox  river,  to  the  group  on  Mr.  Boulware's  place. 
This  group  is  on  a  bench  or  terrace,  from  20  to  40  feet  above  the  open 
bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  less  than  half  a  mile  there- 
from to  the  blufts,  which  rise  nearly  100  feet  higher.  Of  these,  fifty-one 
are  in  a  woods  pasture  from  which  the  undergrowth  has  been  removed, 
affording  a  fine  opportunity  for  exploration.  A  diagram  of  this  group 
is  given  in  PI.  yiii. 

No.  4  was  oi)ened,  and  in  it,  near  the  top,  were  found  the  much 
decayed  fragments  of  a  human  skeleton  and  some  broken  pottery  encir- 
cled by  a  row  of  flat  stones,  set  up  edgewise  and  covered  by  others 
lying  flat  above  them.  Beneath  these  was  a  layer  of  very  hard,  light- 
colored  earth,  scattered  through  which  were  fragments  of  charred 
human  bones,  pottery,  charcoal,  and  stone  chips. 

No.  5  was  examined,  but  nothing  was  found  except  a  core  of  hard 
earth  having  the  appearance  of  dried  mortar,  in  which  were  i)atches  of 
soft  charcoal,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  flakes  of  stone. 

The  road  runs  near  No.  50,  and  has  cut  away  the  eastern  portion.  A 
trench  through  the  remainder  brought  to  light  the  femora  of  an  ordi- 
nary sized  skeleton,  but  no  trace  of  the  other  portions  could  be  found. 
With  this  were  some  rude  stone  scrapers,  fragments  of  pottery,  char- 
coal, and  ashes. 

No.  46  is  aljout  60  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high,  conical  and  unu- 
sually symmetrical.  A  trench  6  feet  wide  was  carried  entirely  across 
it.  The  exterior  layer,  scarcely  a  foot  thick,  consisted  of  ordinary 
top  soil;  the  remainder  was  unmistakably  composed  of  dried  mor- 
tar, in  which  fragments  of  charred  human  bones,  small  rounded  pieces 
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of  pottery,  stone  scrapers,  and  fleshers  were  commingled  with  charcoal 
and  ashes. 

As  all  the  mounds  opened  here  presented  this  somewhat  singular 
feature,  a  very  careful  examination  was  made  of  this  mortar-like  sub- 
stance. It  was  found  that  there  was  a  difference  between  different  por- 
tions in  the  same  mound,  sufficiently  marked  to  trace  the  separate 
masses.  This  would  indicate  that  the  mounds  had  been  built  by  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  mortar  thus  mixed  with  charred  bones,  etc.,  not  in 
strata,  but  in  masses. 

All  the  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  builders  of  these  mounds 
burned  their  dead,  and  that  possibly  each  family  mixed  together  the 
charred  remains,  ashes,  etc.,  forming  one  of  these  masses,  1  or  2  bush- 
els in  amount,  and  then  deposited  it  with  others  to  form  the  central 
part  of  the  mound. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mounds  of  this  group,  showing  the  size 
and  form  of  each : 


^0. 

Diameter. 

Shape. 

Height. 

Feet. 

Ft.  In. 

1 

33 

Circular  . . 

3  0 

2 

30 

....do 

3  0 

3 

42 

....do 

3  6 

4 

45 

....do 

4  6 

5 

54 

....do 

2  0 

6 

46 

....do 

5  0 

7 

45 

..-.do 

4  0 

8 

35 

.-..do 

2  6 

9 

30 

.-..do 

2  0 

10 

30 

..-.do 

2  6 

11 

60 

....do 

6  0 

12 

25 

....do 

2  0 

13 

20 

....do 

14 

20 

...  .do 

1  6 

15 

20  by  15 

Oblong  . . . 

1  6 

16 

75  by  20 

Wall- 

shaped  . . 

2  0 

17 

35 

Circular  . . 

3  0 

18 

15 

. . . .do 

1  6 

19 

15 

..-.do 

1  6 

20 

54 

...do 

5  0 

21 

20 

.--.do 

■2  0 

22 

60 

...do 

5  0 

23 

66 

...do 

6  0 

24 

35 

...do 

3  0 

25 

50 

..  do  

5  0 

26 

50 

...do 

5  0 

27 

15 

...do 

2  0 

28 

30 

...do  , 

2  0 

29 

20 

...do  

1  6 

30 

20 

...do   

1  G 

Remarks. 


Dug:  human  skeleton,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc. 
Dug ;  hard  earth  like  dried  mortar. 
Dug;  verjMiard  light-colored  earth;  no  remains. 
Dug;  no  remains  in  the  hard  earth. 


Dug;  fragments  of  human  bones  and  round  pieces  of  pot- 
tery in  a  matrix  of  dried  nioriar. 


Dug;  only  fragments  of  charcoal, ashes,  small  rounded 
pieces  of  bones  and  pottery. 
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Diameter. 

Shape. 

Height. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

Ft.  In. 

31 

20 

Circular  . . 

1  6 

32 

20 

..  .do  

1  6 

33 

20 

. .  -do  

2  0 

34 

21 

...do   

1  6 

35 

15 

...do  

1  6 

3G 

23 

...do  

1  6 

37 

23 

...do 

1  6 

38 

22 

...do   

2  0 

39 

20 

...do 

2  0 

40 

15  by  11 

Oblong  

2  0 

41 

25 

Circular  .. 

2  0 

42 

25 

do 

2  0 

43 

45 

do 

5  0 

44 

40 

do 

4  0 

Dug;  dried  mortar  in  appearance. 

45 

20 

do 

2  0 

46 

60 

...do 

6  0 

Dug;  see  description. 

47 

40 

...do 

4  0 

Dug ;  found  only  fragments  of  human  bones,  and  pottery. 

48 

30 

...do 

3  6 

49 

50 

...do 

5  0 

50 

60 

...do 

5  0 

Dug;  found  human  bones. 

51 

45 

. .  -do 

4  0 

52 

...do   

These  four  mounds  are  on  the  Mississippi  bottoms,  culti- 

vated over  for  fifty  years  and  much  flattened  but  said 

to  have  resembled  No.  51  in  size  and  form. 

53 

...do   

54 
55 

...do   

...do   

Excavation,  75  by  100  feet,  5  feet  deep;  nearly  full  of  water. 


LEWIS  COUNTY. 

The  only  work  examined  in  this  county  was  a  mound  2  miles  north 
of  Canton  on  the  point  of  a  bluff  facing  the  Mississipx)i  bottom.  It  is 
oblong,  the  longer  diameter  being  4G  feet  and  the  shorter  32  feet; 
height,  G  feet.  A  trench  through  the  middle  resulted  in  bringing  to 
light  decayed  human  bones  commingled  with  charcoal,  ashes,  a  few  frag- 
ments of  rude  pottery,  and  stone  chips.  These  were  upon  the  natural 
surface  near  the  center,  covered,  first  with  nearly  3  feet  of  hard  earth, 
over  this  earth  similar  to  the  surrounding  soil.  An  oak  tree  3  feet  in 
diameter  was  growing  on  the  northern  slope. 

The  character  of  this  mound  and  its  contents  connect  it  with  those  of 
Clarke  county, 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 

SALT-KETTLE  POTTERY." 

This  is  found  near  the  Clifton  Springs,  4  miles  south  of  Kirkwood 
and  about  IC  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis. 

Following  a  country  road  between  the  low  rounded  bluffs  of  a  wind- 
ing valley,  we  cross  the  brook  twice  within  a  distance  of  400  yards,  and 
upon  the  i)oint  of  a  terrace,  between  these  crossings,  we  find  numerous 
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fragments  of  pottery  fully  an  inch  thick,  being  the  heaviest  ancient 
pottery  yet  discovered  in  this  country.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  form  of 
specimens  collected,  the  vessels  were  of  unusually  large  size.  No  entire 
vessels,  however,  have  been  found,  but  the  fragments  show  that  they 
were  low  and  shallow,  like  a  salt  pan  or  kettle,  and  destitute  of  ears  or 
handles. 

As  its  popular  name,  ^'  Salt-kettle  pottery,"  indicates,  it  is  generally 

A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  i^otterj^  was 
made  and  the  channel 
of  the  brook  enlarged 
and  deepened  above 
and  below,  and  a  large 
drain  made  through 
the  lowland  beyond  it, 
without  discovering  a 
fragment  of  the  pot- 
tery or  of  the  charcoal 
or  ashes  of  any  ancient 
fires.  As  no  indica- 
tions of  a  change  in 
the  location  of  these 
springs  or  of  the  qual- 
ity of  their  waters, 
which  are  as  near  sul- 
phur as  salt,  were 
found,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  pot- 
tery was  ever  used  for 
salt-making  purposes 
here  or  elsewhere,  as 
it  was  too  heavy  to  carry  without  canoes,  which  could  not  have  been 
used  at  this  locality,  or  horses  and  wagons,  which  the  pottery  makers 
did  not  possess.  Besides  this,  no  traces  of  salt  are  observed  on  the 
fragments  seen,  and  according  to  Prof.  CoUett,  none  has  ever  been 
found  on  them  by  chemical  analysis.  It  is  stated  that  at  various  local- 
ities in  this  valley,  including  one  not  remote  from  this  point,  crypts  or 
rude  stone  coffins  containing  human  skeletons,  weapons,  and  orna- 
ments of  considerable  interest  have  been  found,  but  none  were  ob- 
served by  the  Bureau  agent. 

CAPE  aiRARDEAU  COUNTY. 
THE  liKN  PROFFER  MOUNDS. 

These  are  situated  partly  on  the  end  of  a  high  ridge,  at  the  point 
where  Bird  creek  unites  with  Whitewater  river,  and  partly  on  the 
river  bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  87. 


ANCIENT  WORKS  ON  BOULWARE'S  PLACE,  CLARKE  COUNTY,  MISSOURL 
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No.  1,  the  largest,  occupies  a  commanding  position  overlooking  the 
valleys  of  both  streams.  Though  not  large,  being  only  about  35  feet 
in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  it  is  quite  a  conspicuous  object,  and  has 
some  local  notoriety.  It  is  rounded  with  steep  sloi)es  that  contrast 
strongly  with  the  low  flat  outline  of  the  small  mounds  of  the  valley 
below  (at  a  a).  A  number  of  chert  vstones  were  observed  embedded  in 
its  surface.  IN'o.  2  is  forty  paces  from  No.  1  in  an  open  field ;  it  is  30 
feet  in  diameter  by  2  in  height.  There  are  two  piles  of  stone  on  it,  but 
these  were  probably  placed  there  recently  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  plow.    Flint  chips  are  scattered  around  it  in  considerable  numbers. 


Fig.  88.— The  Witting  mounds,  Cape  Girardeau  county,  Missouri. 


Nos.  3  and  4  are  quite  small  and  near  to  No.  1.  The  mounds  in  the  bot- 
tom at  a  a  are  circular,  quite  small,  low,  and  flattened  on  top.  They 
are  probably  the  sites  or  foundations  of  former  dwellings  or  wigwams. 

THE  WITTING  MOUNDS. 

These  compose  a  small  group  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  August  Witting,  5 
miles  west  of  Jackson,  and  seem  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  ordinary 
type.  Their  position  is  also  peculiar,  as  they  are  near  the  top  of  the 
divide  between  Cane  and  Bird  creeks  and  on  the  north  slope  of  the  hill, 
the  only  instance  of  this  kind  noticed.  Their  relative  positions  are 
shown  in  Fig.  88.    Some  two  years  ago  a  trench  was  dug  through  No. 
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1,  but  no  Specimens  or  remains,  except  some  broken  stones,  were  found. 
A  few  sandstones  and  cliert  fragments  are  still  lying  in  the  trench. 

The  following  measurements,  though  made  in  haste  and  without 
strict  accuracy,  are  probably  of  sufticient  value  to  be  recorded  here : 

No.  1:  40  feet  in  diameter,  4^  feet  high. 

No.  2:  55  feet  northwest  of  No.  1;  35  feet  diameter,  2|  feet  high. 
No.  3:  85  feet  north  of  No.  1,  and  same  distance  from  No.  2;  30  feet  diameter,  2 
feet  high. 

No.  4:  55  feet  north  and  a  little  west  of  No.  3;  25  feet  diameter,  2  feet  high. 
No.  5:  55  feet  northeast  of  No.  4;  35  feet  diameter,  2i  feet  high. 
No.  6:  80  paces  southwest  of  No.  1;  20  feet  diameter,  1^  feet  high. 
No.  7 :  70  paces  west  of  No.  6:  20  feet  diameter,  2  feet  high. 

BOLLINGER  COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  west  of  Cape  Girardeau  county,  and  like  the  latter 
is  nearly  all  high  land,  but  the  southern  end  extends  a  short  distance 
into  the  swamps.  In  the  southeast  corner  is  one  of  the  inclosed  ^'set- 
tlements,^' which  is  here  named  after  the  owner  of  the  land. 

THE  PETER  BESS  SETTLEMENT. 

This  is  situated  5  miles  west  of  Lakeville,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Castor  river,  near  where  the  line  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  and  State- 
Line  railw^ay  crosses  that  stream.  The  ''settlement,"  as  these  groups 
are  locally  named,  is  a  small  one,  the  embankment  inclosing  only  about 
12  acres.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  on  the  east  side,  it  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  forty  years,  so  that  the  rings  or  residence 
sites  have  long  since  been  obliterated.  The  wall  extends  entirely 
around  the  inclosure,  excepting  a  small  space  at  the  northeast  corner, 
where  it  is  open  toward  the  stream.  A  plat  of  it  is  given  in  Fig.  89, 
on  which  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  indicate  mounds,  a  a  embankments,  and  c  c  places 
where  human  bones  were  exposed. 

From  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  river  it  seems  quite  possible 
that  the  wall  once  entirely  surrounded  the  area,  but  that  the  northeast 
corner  has  been  washed  away.  In  the  strij)  of  woods  on  the  eastern 
side  the  wall  is  a  little  over  3  feet  high.  In  the  field  it  is  considerably 
worn  down  by  the  plow,  but  the  line  of  it  can  still  be  easily  traced. 
The  land  inside  of  it  is  fiilly  2  feet  higher  than  that  outside,  and  is  so 
much  richer  that  the  owner  says  it  yields  75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
in  favorable  seasons,  while  that  outside  yields  but  50.  Frequent  traces 
of  burned  earth  and  ashes  are  seen  in  the  fields,  and  great  quantities 
of  broken  pottery  are  scattered  about.  Where  the  land  slojies  a  little, 
in  the  northeast  and  southeast  corner  (at  c  c),  fragments  of  human 
bones  have  been  washed  out  in  considerable  numbers.  The  large 
mound,  Ko.  1,  is  situated  a  little  north  of  the  center  of  the  inclosure. 
It  is  150  feet  across  and  about  10  feet  high,  nearly  circular,  but  has 
been  worn  so  much  by  forty  years'  tillage  that  its  original  outline  can 
not  be  satisfactorily  determined.    An  old  log  house  and  some  out- 
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buildings  occupy  tbe  nearly  level  top.  In  digging  post  holes  some 
bones  and  pottery  were  found,  but  no  excavations  have  been  made  in 
it  deeper  than  2  or  3  feet. 

Mound  N^o.  2j  near  the  east  wall,  is  circular  in  outline,  75  feet  across, 
and  6  feet  high.    It  has  never  been  explored. 

ISTos.  3  and  6  are  quite  small.  A  few  stones  have  been  plowed  up  on 
No.  3.  In  the  same  field,  some  little  distance  south  of  the  inclosure, 
are  two  small  mounds,  Nos.  4  and  5.    Mr.  Bess  stated  that  a  few  years 


Fig.  89.— The  Peter  Bess  settlement,  Bollinger  county,  Missouri. 


ago,  while  plowing  over  No.  4,  his  i>low  struck  something  and  on  dig- 
ging down  he  found  two  stone  coffins,  each  containing  a  skeleton.  In 
one  of  them  he  found  a  gourd-shaped  vessel,  ornamented  with  red 
stripes  and  filled  with  lead  ore  so  pure  that  he  afterwards  made  bullets 
from  a  i)art  of  it.  An  examination  of  this  mound  confirmed  Mr.  Bess's 
statement,  as  the  disturbed  remains  of  the  stone  cists  were  found. 
These  were  of  the  box-shaped  type.  Portions  of  a  skeleton,  including 
a  well-preserved  lower  jaw  and  a  few  bits  of  painted  x^ottery,  were 
also  discovered  here. 
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STODDARD  COUNTY. 

Although  this  county  lies  wlioll}^  within  what  is  known  as  the  swamp 
region,"  the  central  portion  of  it  consists  of  a  high  clay  ridge  or  table- 
land which  may  be  considered  a  spur  from  the  Ozarks.  This  table- 
land is  separated  from  the  bluffs  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  Bollinger 
counties  to  the  north  by  a  strip  of  lowland  known  as  the  Mingo  swamp. 
During  high  water  a  portion  of  the  overflow  from  the  Castor  reaches 
the  Whitewater  through  this  swamp. 

The  county  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Whitewater  or  Little  river, 
which  flows  through  an  extensive  tract  of  low,  sandy  swamp,  which  in 
places  is  as  much  as  20  miles  wide.  It  is  known  to  the  people  of 
Stoddard  and  Dunklin  counties  as  the  ^'East  swamp,"  and  the  Bureau 
agent  heard  no  other  name  for  it.  Mr.  Potter,  in  his  report,^  refers  to 
it  as  "West  swamp"  and  "West  lake"  in  his  description  of  New 
Madrid  and  Sikeston  ridge.  This  is  confusing,  since  the  name  of  "  West 
swamj)"  is  given  to  a  similar  tract  along  the  St.  Francis,  Avhich  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  county. 

A  little  south  of  Dexter  city  the  clay  hills  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
divide  between  the  East  and  the  West  swamps  consists  only  of  a  low, 
sandy  ridge.  Under  the  local  names  of  the  "  Eich  woods  "  and  the 
"West  prairie"  this  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  state  line. 
Through  Dunklin  county  it  is  crossed  by  sloughs  that  impede  travel 
during  wet  weather.  The  swamps  in  this  county  consist  of  parallel 
sloughs  of  no  great  depth,  with  low,  sandy  ridges  between  them,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  above  overflow.  They  are  crossed  at  intervals 
by  lower  places  that  are  covered  during  high  water,  thus  converting 
the  higher  portions  into  islands.  A  good  many  farms  have  been 
cleared  up  on  these  ridges,  so  that  the  swamps  support  a  scattered  pop- 
ulation. The  sloughs  are  filled  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cypress  (Taxo- 
dium  distichum)  and  Tupelo  gum  (JSfyssa  uniflora).  On  the  ridges  the 
timber  is  i)rincipally  different  species  of  oak  and  hickory  and  sweet 
gum  (  Liqiiidamher  styraciflua). 

Earthworks  of  different  kinds  are  very  numerous  throughout  this 
county.  Two  settlements  were  examined  during  the  preliminary  visit, 
one  near  Lakeville,  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  other  in  the  extreme 
south,  on  the  county  line. 

Groups  of  small  mounds  are  to  be  found  along  most  of  the  little 
streams  among  the  hills.  Several  were  observed  on  the  low  ridges  in 
the  East  swamp,  south  of  the  railroad. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  system  of  mounds  in  south- 
east Missouri  is  found  7  miles  south  of  Dexter  city,  on  that  portion  of 
the  sandy  divide  between  the  swamps,  which  is  known  as  the  "Eich 
woods."  There  seems  to  have  been,  as  is  shown  further  on,  no  wall  or 
ditch  here,  and  there  are  few  circular  depressions  or  lodge  sites. 


•  Contributions  to  the  Archaeology  of  Missouri  (1880)  pp.  5-8. 
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This  settlemeDt  or  group  of  works,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  90,  is 
located  2  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of  Lakeville,  on  a  narrow  but 
rather  high  east- and  west  ridge,  between  two  cypress  swamps.  It 
consists  of  an  inclosing  wall,  and  includes  mounds  and  hut  rings.  The 
inclosure  is  oblong,  but  when  comj)lete  was  probably  rectangular;  it 
extends,  however,  at  each  end  into  fields  which  have  been  cultivated  so 
long  that  the  traces  of  it  are  lost  here.  The  central  portion  (that  shown 
in  the  figure),  extending  east  and  west  about  360  yards,  is  still  covered 
by  heavy  timber  and  a  tliick  growth  of  underbrush  and  briers.  Here 
the  walls  and  other  works  are  uninjured. 
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Fia.  90, — The  Lakeville  settlement,  Stoddard  county,  Missouri. 

A  wall  extends  along  each  flank  of  the  ridge  facing  the  swamp  that 
borders  the  latter  on  either  side.  They  are  200  paces  ai^art  and  run 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other  in  an  east-and-west  direction.  Slight 
enlargements  at  irregular  intervals  are  seen,  and  there  are  a  few  short 
breaks,  but  these  may  have  been  made  by  rainwater  which  had  accu- 
mulated on  the  inside.  Whether  these  two  lines  were  once  connected 
by  cross-end  walls,  can  not  now  be  determined,  but  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  such  was  the  case.  These  walls,  measured  on  the  out- 
side, average  about  3  feet  in  height,  varying  but  little  in  this  respect; 
but  the  inside  has  been  so  filled  up  by  the  garbage  and  debris  of  the 
village  or  otherwise  that  this  portion  is  now  within  1  foot  of  the  top 
of  the  wall. 
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Nearly  the  whole  si>ace  between  the  walls  is  occui^ied  by  the  hut- 


riiigs  or  circuLir  depressions. 
They  are  of  the  usual  size,  20  to 
50  feet  across,  and  1  to  3  feet  deep. 
In  all  that  were  excavated,  beds 
of  ashes,  containing  broken  pot- 
tery, burned  clay,  bits  of  bone, 
mussel  and  turtle  shells,  etc.,  were 
found  at  the  depth  of  from  6 
inches  to  1  foot.  In  one  of  these, 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
wooded  portion,  the  sandstone 
pipe  shown  in  Fig.  91  was  discov- 


ered. Fig.  91.— Stone  pipe,  Lake\iUe  settlement. 

SETTLEMENT  AT  THE  COUNTY  LINE. 


JV 
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This  settlement,  shown  in  Fig.  92,  on  which  a  a  denote  the  county 
line  between  Stoddard  and  Dunklin  counties,  is  situated  in  an  oak 
opening  on  West  prairie,  500  yards  east  of  the  Dexter  and  Maiden 
road.    It  borders  on  East  swamp  and  is  surrounded  on  the  other  three 

sides  by  a  ditch  [h  b) 
that  averages  10  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  deep. 
The  dirt  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  out  about 
equally  on  each  side,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  called  a  wall  or  an  em- 
bankment. The  inclos- 
ure  is  330  yards  long  by 
220  in  width,  and  con- 
tains about  15  acres. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
space  is  occupied  by  cir- 
cular depressions  or  hut- 
rings  of  the  usual  size 
and  apx^earance,  contain- 
ing the  usual  amount  of 
ashes,  broken  pottery, 

Fig.  92. — County  line  settlement,  Stoddard  county,  Missouri.       boUCS,    CtC      There  are 

no  mounds  in  the  inclosure,  but  just  outside,  near  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, is  a  low,  circular  one  about  4  feet  high  and  100  or  more  feet  in 
diameter. 
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These  mounds,  shown  in  Fig.  93,  are  located  7  miles  south  of  Dexter 
city  on  the  road  leading-  from  that  place  to  Maiden,  and  are  doubtless 
the  ones  referred  to  in  the  Summary  of  Corresi)ondence,  Smithsonian 
Eeport,  1879,  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.   Q.  0. 
Smith. 

The  low  sandy  ridge, 
known  as  the  Rich 
Woods,  is  here  between 
1  and  2  miles  wide.  The 
surface,  which  is  quite 
level,  stands  generally 
about  15  feet  above  the 
ordinary  water  line  of 
the  swamp  and  is  com- 
l)Osed  chiefly  of  sand. 
The  swamp  bordering  it 
on  the  east  is  known 
here  as  East  swamp. 
The  margin  of  the  gen- 
eral level,  which  breaks 
abruptly  down,  as  is 
usual  with  the  banks  of 
Western  rivers,  is  some- 
what irregular,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  inden- 
tations being  numerous, 
yet  the  general  course  is 
almost  directly  north 
and  south.  The  mounds 
are  principally  located 
along  or  near  the  mar- 
gin, the  distance  be- 
tween the  extreme 
northern  one  of  the 
group  and  the  most 
southern  being  about 
1,600  yards,  or  a  little  less  than  1  mile,  and  the  greatest  width  of  the 
belt  occupied,  about  500  yards. 

AU  of  the  mounds  except  l^o.  1  stand  on  the  upper  or  general  level. 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  near  the  central  part  of  the  group,  are  large,  varying 
in  height  from  20  to  26  feet,  obscurely  pentangular  in  outline  and  flat- 
tened on  top.  No.  3  forms,  with  4,  what  may  be  called  a  composite 
mound.    This  appears  to  be  the  case  also  with  15  and  16  and  with  23, 
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24,  and  25,  which  will  be  described  further  on.  l^o.  (>  is  oval  in  shape, 
the  diameter  266  by  110  and  tlie  height  nearly  8  feet.  There  are  some 
indications  that  it  was  formerly  connected  at  its  northern  extremity 
witli  the  double  mound  3  and  4  by  a  graded  way,  though  there  are  hut 
rings  there  now.  Between  this  and  No.  1  the  ground  suddenly  descends 
to  the  lower  level,  as  is  seen  by  the  abrupt  bend  in  the  hachured  line 
marking  the  margin,  which  here  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  west. 

No.  7,  which  lies  directly  west  of  No.  2,  is  the  longest  tumulus  of  the 
group,  irregularly  oblong  in  form,  the  diameters  being  340  and  200  feet 
and  height  15  feet,  the  top  flat.  The  south  end  is  irregularly  pointed, 
but  this  condition  may  have  resulted  wholly  or  in  part  from  washing,  as 
the  surface  has  been  in  cultivation  for  several  years  and  was  for  some 
years  the  location  of  a  schoolhouse.  At  the  north  end  is  an  apron  6  feet 
high,  extending  northward  about  60  feet.  This  is  irregularly  rounded 
at  the  extremity.  It  is  possible,  and,  in  fact,  probable,  that  this  was 
a  regular  oblong  mound,  with  a  rectangular  apron,  as  are  many  mounds 
in  eastern  Arkansas.  The  top  is  perfectly  level.  No.  8,  west  of  7,  is 
circular,  flat  on  toj),  and  about  7  feet  high. 

No.  9,  immediately  north  of  7,  is  i)eculiar  in  form,  being  a  regular 
crescent,  as  shown  in  the  plat,  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the 
horns  about  75  feet,  height  6  feet.  Nos.  10,  11, 12,  and  14  are  circular 
mounds,  ranging  from  8  to  12  feet  high.  Nos.  13,  17,  18,  19,  31,  32,  33, 
20,28,29,30,26,27,34  are  small,  circular  mounds,  varying  from  1  to  4  feet 
in  height.  The  shape  of  22  is  peculiar.  It  appears  as  if  a  broad  ditch 
had  been  dug  from  the  east  side  to  the  center.  A  large  oak  stump  in 
the  middle  of  this  supposed  ditch  shows  that  it  is  certainly  not  a  recent 
excavation.  Possibly  the  mound  was  for  some  reason  thrown  up  in 
this  form.  The  figure  is  too  small  to  bring  out  the  evident  difference 
between  this  and  the  crescent. 

No.  21,  near  the  road,  is  of  the  ordinary  conical  form,  45  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  high. 

No.  15,  about  230  paces  northeast  of  14,  is  a  large,  oblong,  flat-topped 
mound,  the  length  east  and  west  170  feet  and  width  110  feet,  height 
nearly  11  feet.  There  is  a  graded  way  running  east  from  this  and  curv- 
ing south  to  mound  16,  which  is  circular  and  6  feet  high. 

Mounds  23  and  24  are  oval  in  outline  and  of  considerable  size,  the 
former  measuring  223  by  180  feet  and  8  feet  high,  the  latter  213  by  112 
feet  and  9  feet  high.  The  line  between  their  approximate  ends  is  some- 
what higher  than  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  area,  and  may  be  the 
remains  of  a  connecting  graded  way. 

No.  3,  the  tallest  of  the  entire  group,  is  fully  25  feet  high.  It  is  con- 
ical in  form  and  very  steep,  except  on  the  side  toward  the  rainp.  This 
elevated  way  or  ramp,  commencing  on  the  side  some  distance  below  the 
summit,  descends  regularly  eastward  to  No.  4,  which  appears  to  be  a 
landing  or  halting  place  rather  than  a  true  mound,  and  is,  in  fact,  but 
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an  enlargement  of  the  ramp  or  way  at  this  point,  with  a  tlat  or  level 
top.  Til  is  ram})  seems  to  have  extended  to  No.  5,  and,  as  before  stated, 
to  No.  6,  forming  here  a  grand  platform.  The  hut  rings  which  are  so 
scattered  around  and  over  this  immediate  area  are  probably  the 
remains  of  a  subsequent  occupancy  to  that  by  the  builders  of  the 
mounds.    Mound  6  presents  more  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  plat- 


Fl(i.  94.— Plan  of  Mounds  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  Rich  Woods  mounds. 


form  than  a  true  mound.  A  plan  of  these  four  mounds  and  the  graded 
way,  prepared  from  a  careful  survey,  is  given  in  Fig.  94,  and  a  section 
of  3,  4,  and  5  in  Fig.  95. 

As  the  surface  of  the  area  occupied  is  comparatively  level  it  was 
thought  best  to  make  the  survey  of  the  group  dependent  upon  one 
base  and  one  auxiliary  line.  These  in  the  reduction  of  the  plat  have 
been  omitted.  The  base  runs  north  and  south,  east  of  the  group  along 
the  margin  of  the  swamp,  and  makes  three  bends,  on  account  of  the 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  margin  of  the  ui)land  and  the  obstruc- 
12  ETH  12 
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tioiis  which  would  have  to  be  encountered  in 
the  attemi)t  to  run  a  single  straight  line.  The 
auxiliary  line  runs  westward  from  station  40  on 
the  chief  base.  The  stations  on  these  lines  are 
numbered  from  35  to  58,  respectively,  No.  30  be- 
ing taken  as  the  starting  i^oint,  35  simply  in- 
dicating an  after  northern  extension  to  connect 
with  mound  18.  The  positions  of  the  mounds 
nearest  these  bases  are  indicated  by  lines  run- 
ning at  right  angles  therefrom.  The  other 
mounds  more  distant  are  located  by  courses 
and  distances  from  those  determined  by  means 
of  the  base  lines. 

Measurements  are  in  all  cases  to  the  center 
of  the  mound,  hut  ring,  or  other  work,  unless 
otherwise  expressly  mentioned.  The  various 
measurements  made  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables. 

Table  i  contains  the  measurements  of  the 
chief  base  line;  ii,  those  of  the  auxiliary  line; 
III,  the  positions  of  the  mounds  by  the  offsets 
from  the  base  line;  iv,  the  positions  of  the 
mounds  by  offsets  from  the  auxiliary  line;  v, 
the  i)ositions  of  the  mounds  as  determined  by 
lines  from  one  to  the  other;  vi,  the  courses  and 
distances  locating  the  hut  rings;  vii,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  excavations;  yiii,  the  sizes  of  the 
mounds;  IX,  the  diameter  of  the  hut  rings;  and 
X,  the  sizes  of  the  excavations.  In  order  to 
make  a  plat  of  the  group,  start  from  the  center 
of  Mound  17  and  run  a  line  57  feet  IS".  88°  30'  E. 
This  will  locate  Station  30,  from  which  all  the 
other  stations  and  mounds  can  be  determined. 


Table  I. -BASE  LINE. 


Station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

36  

Northern  end  of  line  offset  for  mound  17. 

36  to  37  . 

S.  1°  22'  E.... 

373 

Offset  for  mound  15. 

37  to  38  . 

S.  1°  22'  E 

137 

Offset  for  mound  16. 

38  to  39  . 

S.  1°  22'  E  .... 

349 

Bend  in  line. 

39  to  40  . 

S.  4°  00'  E 

414 

Offset  for  mound  12. 

40  to  41  . 

S.  4°  00'  E 

86 

Bend  in  line. 

41  to  42  . 

S.  23°  49'  E.... 

59 

Offset  for  mound  11. 

42  to  43  . 

S. 23°  49'  E.... 

83 

Offset  for  hut-ring  59. 

43  to  44  . 

S.230  49/  E.... 

91 

Offset  for  mound  5. 
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station. 

Bearing. 

Distance 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

44  to  45  . 

S.  23°  49'  E.... 

204 

Offset  for  mound  6. 

45  to  46  . 

S.  230  49'  E  

416 

Beginning  of  auxiliary  line. 

46  to  47  . 

S.  230  49'  E.... 

71 

Offset  for  mound  1. 

47  to  48  . 

S.  23°  49'  E  

24 

BpTirl  in  liTip 

48  to  49  . 

S.  0°  45'  W  . . . . 

289 

Offset  for  mound  21 . 

49  to  50  . 

S.  0°  45'  W . . . . 

238 

Offset  for  mound  22. 

50  to  51  . 

S.  0°  45'  W  

336 

Offset  for  mound  27. 

51  to  52  . 

S.  0°  45'  W  . . . . 

130 

Offset  for  mound  28. 

52  to  53  . 

S.  0°  45'  W  

477 

Offset  for  mound  29. 

53  to  54  . 

S.  0°  45'  W  .  - . . 

35 

Southern  end  of  line. 

Table 

II.— AUXILIARY  LINE. 

46  to  55  . 

S.  84°  49'  W... 

263 

Offset  for  mound  20. 

55  to  56  . 

S.840  49'  W... 

302 

Offset  for  mound  2. 

56  to  57  . 

S.840  49'  W.. 

581 

Offset  for  mound  7. 

57  to  58  . 

W  

434 

Offset  for  mound  8, 

iABLE  ill. — 

OFFSETS  TO  MOUNDS  ALONG  THE  BASE  LINE. 

36  to  17  . 

S.  88°  38'  W... 

57 

To  station  on  mound. 

37  to  15  . 

S.880  38'  W... 

105 

To  station  on  eastern  end  of  mound. 

38  to  16  . 

S.880  38'  W... 

40 

To  station  on  mound. 

40  to  12  . 

S.  86°  00'  W... 

197 

Do. 

42  to  11  . 

S.  86°  00'  W... 

101 

Do. 

43  to  59  . 

S.  86°  00'  W... 

57 

To  station  in  liiit-ring, 

44  to  5  . . 

S.  86°  00'  W... 

75 

To  station  on  mound. 

45  to  6  . . 

S.  86°  00'  W.  .. 

66 

To  station  on  nortliern  end  of  mound. 

47  to  1  . . 

S.860  00'  W... 

84 

To  station  on  mound. 

49  to  21  . 

S.  66°  11'  W... 

84 

Do. 

50  to  22  . 

S.  66°  11'  W... 

131 

Do. 

51  to  27  . 

s.  m°  IV  w.  .. 

140 

Do. 

52  to  28  . 

S.660  11'  W... 

99 

Do. 

53  to  20  . 

S.660  11'  W. .. 

11  ) 

Do. 

Table  IV.— OFFSETS  TO 

MOUNDS  ALONG  THE  AUXILIARY  LINE. 

55  to  20  . 

S.  50  11'  E 

125 

To  station  on  mound. 

56  to  2  . . 

N.50  11'  W  ... 

79 

Do. 

57  to  7  - . 

N.  50  11'  W  . . . 

46 

Do. 

58  to  8  . . 

S  

61 

Table  V.— BEARINGS  AND  DISTANCES  FROM  MOUND  TO  MOUND. 

7  to  9  . . . 

N.  30  00'  W  . . 

416 

To  station  on  mound. 

9  to  10  . . 

N.  28°  35'  E... 

227 

Do. 

12  to  13  . 

N.  56°  29'  W  . . 

147 

Do. 

12  to  14  . 

N.  56°  29'  W  . . 

343 

Do. 

29  to  30  . 

S.  540  30'  W... 

338 

Do. 

27  to  23  . 

N.  66°  00'  W  . . 

307 

Do. 
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Table  V.— BEARINGS  AND  DISTANCES  FROM  MOUND  TO  MOUND-Continued. 


Station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

23  to  24  . 

S.  49°  50'  W . . . 

253 

To  station  on  uiound. 

24  to  26  . 

S.  54°  29'  W.  .. 

226 

Do. 

24  to  25  . 

S.40  55'  W.... 

190 

Do. 

15  to  32  . 

N.  22°  15'  W  . . 

214 

Do. 

15  to  31  . 

N.  750  45'  W  . . 

312 

Do. 

15  to  33  . 

S.  70°  15'  W... 

510 

Do. 

15  to  18  . 

N.  14°  15'  TV  . . 

9:5 

Do. 

5to  4  - 

S.  390  40'  W... 

135i 

Do. 

4  to  3  . 

S.  84°  00'  TV. .. 

I52i 

Do. 

24  to  34  . 

S.  880  00'  W... 

150 

Do. 

Table  VI.~BEARINGS  AND  DISTANCES  FROM  THE  MOUNDS  AND  HUT  RINGS  TO 

THE  HUT  RINGS. 


11  to  60  . 

S.220  30'  W... 

44 

To  station  in  hut-ring. 

60  to  61  . 

S.  0°  45'  W  . . . . 

27i 

Do. 

60  to  62  . 

S.  19°  15'  E.... 

89 

Do. 

60  to  63  . 

S.  40°  00' E  . . . 

66 

Do. 

62  to  64  . 

S.  52°  00'  TV... 

41 

Do. 

62  to  65  . 

S.  250  00'  TV... 

61 

Do. 

62  to  66  - 

S.  19°  30'  E.... 

35 

Do. 

5  to  67  . 

S.  17°  16'  TV... 

60 

Do. 

5  to  68  . 

S.  0°  44'  E 

83i 

Do. 

5to69  . 

S.  1°  28'  TV.... 

115 

Do. 

5  to  70  . 

S.  2°  16'  E 

143 

Do. 

4  to  71  - 

N.  80°  19'  TV  . . 

30 

Do. 

Table  VII.— BEARINGS  AND  DISTANCES  OF  THE  EXCAVATIONS  FROM  THE  MOUNDS 


29  to  a  . . 

S.  86io  w  

140 

To  station  in  excavation. 

30  to  6  . . 

S.  6910  TV 

120 

Do. 

Table  VIII.— SIZES  OF  THE  MOUNDS. 


No. 

Diameter. , 

Height. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

1 

150 

20 

2 

150  by  140 

20 

3 

185 

26 

Slopes  steep. 

4 

150  by  140 

5 

84 

6 

266  by  109 

7i 

Extends  north  and  south. 

7 

339  by  200 

15 

(flas  apron  about  6  feet  high  at  northern  end 

^   extending  60  feet  from  base  northward. 

8 

134  by  114 

6* 

Crescent-shaped. 

9 

6 

10 

130  by  125 

10 

11 

44  by  48 

5 

12 

60  by  65 

8 
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No. 

1 

Diameter. 

Heigbt. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

13 

50  by  40 

1 

14 

124  by  96 

5 

15 

109  by  171 

lOi 

Extends  east  and  west. 

16 

75 

6 

17 

100  by  69 

4 

Extends  northwest  and  southeasl. 

18 

60  by  65 

3 

Circular. 

19 

60 

Estimated. 

20 

40  bv  S5 

^    1  ■Prf''  11 1  O  T* 
V.  'IH^  lllcll  • 

21 

45 

5 

Do. 

22 

23 

181  by  223 

Extends  east  and  west. 

24 

213  by  112 

9 

Extends  north  and  south. 

25 

65  bv  60 

5 

Circular. 

26 

78 

Do. 

27 

40 

4 

Do. 

28 

50 

4 

Do. 

29 

64  by  40 

3 

Do. 

30 

60  by  56 

Do. 

31 

100  by  110 

3 

Do. 

32 

70  by  65 

H 

Do. 

33 

100 

3 

Do. 

34 

60 

Do. 

Table  IX.-  DIAMETER  OF  THE  HUT  RINGS. 


No. 

Diameter. 

No. 

Diameter. 

No. 

1 

Diameter. 

60 

22  by  29 

64 

27 

68 

28 

61 

28 

65 

24 

69 

24 

62 

29 

66 

21 

70 

25 

63 

29 

67 

27 

71 

34 

Table  X.— SIZES  OF  THE  EXCAVATIONS. 


Excavations. 

Diameter. 

Depth. 

Remarks. 

a  

70  by  35 
55 

— - 
4 

Extends  northeast  and  southwest. 
Circular. 

b  

The  first  examination  of  this  interesting  group  on  behalf  of  tlie  Bu- 
reau was  made  by  Mr.  Earle  during  his  visit  to  this  part  of  tlie  state. 
Subsequently  I  visited  them  in  company  with  Mr.  Earle  and  Dr.  Kobert 
Allyn,  president  of  the  Southern  Illinois  IN^ormal  University.  1  found 
Mr.  Earle's  description  and  the  j)lat  he  furnished  quite  correct,  though 
the  latter  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  accurate  survey  made  by  Mr. 
Middleton;  but  descriiitions  and  plats,  though  critically  correct,  fail 
to  convey  a  true  conception  of  this  magnificent  group. 

Exploring  No.  1  (Fig.  93),  which  by  a  careful  remeasurement  was 
ascertained  to  T)e  150  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  20  feet  high,  we 
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found  it  to  consist  of  an  external  layer  of  surface  soil,  varying  in  depth 
from  2  to  3  feet,  and  an  inner  core  of  hard  clay.  This  inner  (^ore,  which 
evidently  constituted  the  original  mound,  coiisisted  of  dry  compact 
clay  so  hard  that  an  ax  was  used  to  cut  it.  It  was  almost  as  dry  as 
powder  and  of  an  ash-gray  color,  having  here  and  there  as  we  de- 
scended the  appearance  of  being  slightly  mixed  with  ashes.  At  the 
de4)th  of  5  feet  a  broken  pot-shaped  jar,  of  ware  similar  to  that  usual 
to  this  region,  was  discovered.  At  this  point  a  few  ashes  and  some 
slight  indications  of  Are  were  noticed.  The  same  dry  hard  clay  con- 
tinued to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  (which  was  carried  down  to  the  depth 
of  17  feet),  except  one  thin  layer  of  sand  about  6  inches  thick  at  the 
depth  of  10  feet.  Other  pits  dug  in  the  sides  and  near  the  base  re- 
vealed ample  evidence  of  Are,  indicating  that  after  the  central  core  was 
completed  a  quantity  of  brush  and  leaves  had  been  burned  over  it,  the 
coals  and  ashes  sliding  down,  as  it  is  quite  steej),  so  that  near  the  base 
a  layer  of  charcoal  several  inches  thick  was  formed.  A  thin  layer  of 
surface  soil  must  have  been  thrown  over  it  while  burning,  as  consider- 
able quantities  of  charred  leaves  were  found  mixed  with  the  charcoal. 
In  one  of  the  i^its  some  human  bones  were  discovered  before  reaching 
the  clay,  doubtless  an  intrusive  burial. 

This  mound,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plat,  is  outside  of  the 
hachured  line  which  represents  the  edge  or  break  of  the  general  level^ 
and  is  some  6  feet  lower  and  on  the  same  level  as  the  road  and  not  more 
than  6  or  7  feet  above  the  usual  water  level  of  the  swamp. 

Pits  were  sunk  in  Iso.  22  to  the  original  surface  without  finding  any- 
thing of  interest  save  some  fragments  of  pottery.  The  height  of  this 
mound  was  found  to  be  a  little  over  5  feet,  and  the  comx)osition,  after 
passing  through  the  surface  soil,  a  uniform  mixture  of  yellow  clay  and 
sand.    On  this  mound  is  an  oak  stump  2  feet  in  diameter. 

No.  21  was  examined  with  similar  results,  except  that  in  it  were  found 
some  small  pieces  of  burned  clay,  flint  chii)s,  and  traces  of  charcoal. 

No.  26  and  a  small  tumulus  west  of  it  were  found  to  consist  Avholly  of 
sandy  clay.  A  few  fragments  of  human  bones,  small  pieces  of  pottery, 
and  some  flint  chips  were  discovered  in  them. 

An  opening  was  made  in  the  large  mound  No.  15  in  a  depression  near 
the  center  where  the  height  is  between  9  and  10  feet.  The  pit  was 
carried  down  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  through  yellow  sandy 
clay.    Nothing  of  interest  was  obtained. 

No.  32,  a  low  mound  but  little  more  than  3  feet  high,  was,  like  most  of 
the  others,  built  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  It  contained  human 
bones  and  fragments  of  pottery,  which  were  scattered  irregularly  through 
it.  The  ground  was  damp  and  soft,  and  most  of  the  bones  were  soft, 
falling  to  pieces  when  any  attempt  was  made  to  lift  them  up.  We  were 
unable  to  trace  out  a  single  complete  skeleton  or  to  find  a  whole  vessel. 

Nos.  20,  30,  and  31  were  also  ex^dored,  but  nothing  of  special  interest 
was  observed  in  them,  the  construction  being  the  sanu'  and  of  similar 
material  as  those  already  referred  to. 
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'No.  C)  was  subsequently  partially  exj)lored.  A  trench  was  carried 
down  only  to  the  depth  of  5  feet.  Nothing  was  found  in  it  at  a  greater 
depth  from  the  surface  than  3|  feet.  I^ear  the  foot  of  the  mound  and 
2  feet  below  the  surface  was  a  skeleton  with  the  bones  rather  firm; 
probably  an  intrusive  burial,  as  they  are  not  uncommon  in  this  partic- 
ular locality.  This  was  extended,  head  soutli ;  near  it  was  a  Unlo  shell. 
About  2  feet  west  of  this  skeleton  and  lying  psrallel  with  it  was 
another  of  smaller  size,  probably  of  a  female;  bones  firm,  but  the  skull 
broken  Avhen  found,  ^^^ear  the  skull  was  a  bottle-shaped  water  vessel. 
Other  vessels  ay  ere  found  at  different  points  and  at  the  depth  of  only  1 
or  2  feet. 

About  2  feet  down  on  the  top  and  side  of  the  mound  were  lumps 
of  burnt  clay,  which  appear  to  be  fragments  of  ])lastering  with  which 
the  walls  of  a  dwelling  or  other  house  had  been  coated.  As  further 
evidence  of  this  is  the  following  fact,  given  in  the  words  of  the  last  ex- 
plorer: '^In  the  top  of  the  mound,  in  a  small  circular  depression,  I  dug 
down  about  2  feet,  when  I  came  to  a  sort  of  platform  of  burnt  clay.  It 
seemed  to  be  made  of  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  one  side  being  smooth 
and  the  other  rough.  And  what  was  peculiar,  the  smooth  side  was 
down.    I  did  not  dig  enough  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  platform." 

It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  the  smooth  side  being  down  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  (as  Ave  sliall  hereafter  see  there  is  reason  for 
believing)  plastering  from  the  Avails  of  a  house,  for  Avhen  the  building 
was  burned  it  wouhl  not  be  unlikely  that  the  stiff  and  thick  coat  of 
plastering  should  fall  oyer  in  a  sheet  and  that  pieces  of  it  should  roll 
down  the  side  of  the  mound. 

Numerous  other  objects  Avere  discovered  in  this  mound,  as  pieces  of 
Unio  shells,  some  of  which  had  holes  bored  through  them,  and  were  ap- 
parently unfinished  beads  ;  many  fragments  of  pottery  scattered  x^romis- 
cuously  through  the  outer  layer,  and  quite  a  number  of  animal  bones, 
from  the  skull  of  a  deer  down  to  the  delicate  bones  of  very  small  birds. 

Permission  could  not  be  obtained  to  make  further  exploration  in  this 
interesting  and  inq^ortant  group,  nor  to  complete  the  excavation  of  the 
mounds  partially  examined. 

SCOTT  AND  MISSISSIPPI  COUNTIES. 

In  1879  and  1880  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  Mis- 
sissipiH  county,  discovered  that  the  i)ottery,  in  which  the  mounds  of 
this  region  seem  to  have  been  unusually  rich,  had  a  considerable  com- 
mercial value.  A  regular  mining  fever  at  once  broke  out  and  spread 
so  rapidly  that  in  some  instances  as  many  as  twenty-fiA^e  or  thirty  men, 
Avomen,  and  children  could  be  seen  digging  for  pottery  in  one  field  at  the 
same  time. 

The  specimens  obtained  were  taken  to  Charleston  and  sold  to  the 
merchants,  who  in  turji  sold  them  to  various  museums,  scientific  insti- 
tutions, and  relic  hunters.  It  is  said  that  this  trade  brought  to  town 
several  thousand  dollars. 
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Some  10  or  12  miles  southwest  of  tlie  battlefield  of  Belmont  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  sand  ridges  of  this  swampy  region,  called  Tin  Hook  ridge. 
This  extends  5  or  0  miles  north  and  south,  and  is  less  than  a  mile  in 
width  5  both  of  its  tapering  ends  hook  round  in  a  westerly  direction,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  90.  There  is  abundant  evidence  here  that  the  entire 
ridge  was  long  inhabited  by  a  somewhat  agricultural  people,  with  sta- 
tionary houses,  who  constructed  numerous  and  high  mounds,  which  are 
now  the  only  place  of  refuge  for  the  present  inhabitants  and  their  stock 
from  the  frequent  overflows  of  the  Mississippi.  About  one-halt  of  the 
ridge  is  under  cultivation  ;  the  remainder  is  covered  by  a  native  forest 
of  oak,  ash,  gum,  and  other  trees,  which  are  as  large  upon  thdse  mounds 
and  residence  circles  as  elsewhere. 

baker's  mound. 

This  (No.  2  on  the  diagram)  is  situated  nearly  a  mile  southwest  of 
Beckwith's  Fort  (marked  No.  1,  in  Fig.  96),  and  hereafter  tnore  fully 


Fig.  96. — Pin  Hook  Ridoe  monnds,  Mississippi  county,  Missouri. 


described;  it  is  circular  in  form,  about  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet 
high.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  mound  is  the  mode  of  its  construc- 
tion, which  is  shown  in  Fig.  97.  The  lower  stratum,  marked  No.  2, 
consists  of  bluish  swamj)  muck  mixed  with  ashes,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  deposited  was  soft  and  pliable  as  dough,  though  now  so 
hard  as  to  require  the  use  of  a  pick  to  penetrate  it.  Instead  of  the  top's 
being  leveled  as  usual,  it  was  depressed  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a 
saucer-shaped  basin,  the  rim  on  the  south  side  being  higher  than  on 
the  opposite  side,  as  the  mound  stands  on  a  natural  slope.  -This  was 
filled  with  sandy  loam  (No.  1)  and  rounded  over,  completing  the  mound. 
Near  the  ui)per  part  of  this  sandy  layer  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  prC: 
viously  opened  it,  found  two  skeletons,  placed  horizontally,  with  heads 
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north,  below  which  Avas  a  layer  of  decayed  skeletons,  and  with  them  a 
nnmber  of  vessels  of  pottery  of  forms  nsual  to  this  region.  Several  of 
these  vessels  which 
were  discovered  in 
this  first  excavation 
were  fractured ;  yet 
Mr.  Baker  obtained 
thirty  n  n  i  n  j  u  r  e  d 
specimens.  Further 
excavation  in  the 
hard  bottom  layer  re- 
vealed the  parts  of 
several  skeletons,  a 
number  of  broken 
vessels,  and  also  one  small  pot  or  cup  with  scalloped  rim,  and  one  bot- 
tle-shaped water  vessel,  which  were  obtained  Avhole.  A  few  rude  stone 
scrapers  were  also  found. 

GUM  TREE  MOUND. 

This  is  situated  nearly  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  is  circular  in 
form,  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  high.    It  is  No.  3,  of  Fig.  9G,  and 

stands  on  the  crest  of  a  low 
ridge  fronting  upon  a  cypress 
swamp.  It  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  five  or  six  distinct  lay- 
ers, as  follows,  counting  from 
the  bottom  ui) wards:  Layer 
No.  1,  30  inches  of  clear  white 
sand,  probably  the  natural 
crest  of  the  ridge.  No.  2,  10 
inches  of  dark  colored,  hard 
clay,  through  which  were  scat- 
tered fire-beds,  charcoal, 
ashes,  stone  chips,  fragments 
of  i^ottery,  and  split  animal 
bones.  No.  3, 12  inches  of  yel- 
t^,^  no   T>  1      .  f  *  ii/r-     •   ■      ^   A^-      •  low  sand,  containing  but  few 

Fig.  98. — Beckwith  s  fort,  Mississippi  county,  Missouri.  "  » 

relics  of  any  kind.  No.  4,  8 
inches  of  hard  gray  mortar,  doubtless  made  of  blue  muck  and  ashes 
mixed  and  covered  with  kitchen  refuse  similar  to  tliat  found  in  No.  2. 
No.  5,  18  inches  of  loose  gray  sand,  containing  few  relics;  but  all  the 
central  ])ortion  of  this  layer  liad  been  previously  examined  by  others 
who  found  it  and  the  top  layer  (No.  0)  literally  filled  with  decayed 
human  bones  and  a  number  of  whole  and  broken  vessels  of  clay. 


1 

^^^^^ 

^^^^ 

*  C  lc(.y 

Fig.  97. — Baker's  mound,  Mississippi  county,  Missouri. 
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bkckwith's  fort. 

Half  a  mile  noi  tli  of  tlie  last  mentioned  mound,  and  upon  the  highest 
point  of  the  bank  fronting  Pin  Hook  bayou,  is  a  remarkable  earthen 
inclosure  (marked  1,  in  Fig.  9()),  to  which  the  name  Beckwith's  fort  is 
given,  after  that  of  the  owner.  An  enlarged  view  of  this  work  is 
given  in  Fig.  08. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  this  figure,  the  inclosure  is  nearly  a 
semicircle  in  form,  with  the  open  base  facing  the  swamp  or  bayou. 
The  length  of  this  open  base  from  i)oint  to  point  of  the  wall  (m  to  n) 
is  1,041  feet,  and  the  circumference  along  the  wall  from  m  around  to  n, 
2,700  feet.  The  location  was  wisely  chosen,  as  it  is  the  only  point  within 
an  area  of  many  miles  square  where  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground 
was  not  covered  by  the  great  Hood  of  1882.  The  bank  facing  the 
swamp  is  here  (juite  steep  and  fully  30  feet  high. 

Mounds  Nos.  1,  5,  and  6,  and  some  small  burial  mounds  not  shown 
in  the  figure,  are  so  nearly  in  a  line  as  to  form  a  strong  breastwork 
along  this  front,  except  about  200  feet  opposite  mound  i^o.  2,  where 
there  is  no  embankment,  mound,  nor  the  marks  of  ancient  dwellings; 
thus,  as  is  usual  in  this  kind  of  fort,  leaving  an  open  court  adjoining- 
one  side  of  the  great  flat-toi^ped  mound. 

The  height  and  Avidth  of  the  wall  vary  at  different  points,  in  some 
places  being  as  low  as  2  feet,  Avhile  at  others  it  is  fully  8  feet  high;  in 
some  places  it  is  not  more  than  15  feet  wide,  while  at  others  it  is  30  or 
more. 

Running  close  along  the  outside  of  the  wall  is  a  ditch  varying  in 
width  from  20  to  40  feet,  and  in  depth  from  4  to  8  feet,  except  where 
filled  ui)  by  floods  and  frosts,  especially  the  former,  some  of  which  may 
have  broken  through  the  walls  to  the  great  interior  excavation.  The 
area  within  the  inclosure  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  earthworks  of 
one  kind  or  another,  those  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  G  being  mounds, 
those  marked  «,  and  c  being  excavations,  and  the  numerous  small 
circles  scattered  over  it  the  little  saucer-shaped  depressions  supposed 
to  be  house  sites  or  hut  rings. 

Mound  No.  1  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northern  corner,  where  the 
wall  ends  on  the  bank  next  the  swamp  or  bayou.  It  is  120  feet  long 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  100  feet  broad,  and  about  10  feet  high  at 
the  highest  point.  The  central  portion  of  the  top  had  been  lowered, 
either  originally  or  subsequently,  by  a  circular  depression  about  15  feet 
in  diameter  and  2  feet  deep.  Permission  to  excavate  could  not  be 
obtained. 

Mound  No.  2,  or  the  so-called  Temple  mound,  is  situated  almost 
directly  south  of  No.  1  and  near  the  central  portion  of  the  area.  Its 
northern  base  comes  directly  to  the  margin  of  the  great  excavation 
while  but  a  short  distance  away,  a  little  to  the  northeast,  is  the  small 
crescent  excavation  h.  The  dimensions,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, are  as  follows:  Length  on  top  (northeast  and  southwest),  105 
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feet;  width,  105  feet;  height,  about  25  feet.  Near  each  eud,  on  the  flat 
to  J),  is  a  saucer-shaped  depression  3  to  4  feet  deep,  reaching  to  a  heavy 
deposit  (in  each)  of  charcoal,  ashes,  hones,  etc.,  resting  upon  a  layer  of 
earth  3  or  4  inches  thick,  burned  as  hard  as  brick.  Permission 
could  not  be  obtained  to  make  furtlier  excavations  in  this  mound. 

Mound  No.  3  is  circular,  75  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  having 
a  saucei-shaped  depression  on  the  top,  and  below  this  a  fire-bed,  char- 
coal, ashes,  etc.,  as  usual. 

No.  4  is  almost  circular  at  the  base,  but  square  on  the  top,  which  is 
flat,  each  side  measuring  30  feet.  It  is  15  feet  high,  the  sides  very 
steep  and  each  bearing  with  the  cardinal  points.  It  was  doubtless 
originally  a  regularly  truncated  pyramidal  mound,  the  washings  hav- 
ing rounded  the  base. 

No.  5  is  an  oval  mound  with  sloping  sides,  10  feet  high  and  90  feet 
across  the  top,  which  is  flat.  It  was  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of 
black  swamp  nuid  and  blue  clay  and  had  in  it  several  fire-beds,  beds 
of  clay  burned  brick  red,  stone  chips,  Unio  shells,  and  fragments  of 
pottery. 

No.  6  is  75  by  100  feet  a^  base,  8  feet  high,  and  now  surmounted  by 
the  log  house  of  the  colored  man  who  cultivates  this  portion  of  the 
extensive  Beckwith  plantation. 

Between  5  and  6  is  a  long  low  mound  not  marked  on  the  diagram, 
the  surface  of  which  was  strewn  with  fragments  of  human  bones,  pot- 
tery, and  stone  chips. 

Excavation  a  is  somewhat  x>car-shaped,  the  large  end  being  near  the 
northeast  corner  and  the  curved  side  running  along  the  northern  wall 
for  fully  1,000  feet.  The  width  at  the  widest  part  is  320  feet  and  the 
greatest  depth  10  feet,  but  the  depth  decreases  with  the  width  toward 
the  southwest  point.  The  most  of  it  is  now  a  bushy  swamp,  though  the 
larger  end  is  an  open  i^ond  never  dry. 

Excavation  b  is  small,  the  length  along  the  convex  side  not  exceed- 
ing 200  feet,  narrow  and  crescent  shaped.  It  lies  just  beyond  the  eastern 
end  of  the  large  excavation,  one  of  its  horns  touching  the  latter. 

Excavation  c  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  area,  and  now  a  rect- 
angular swamp,  300  feet  long  by  100  wide,  8  feet  deep  at  the  greatest 
depth,  and  seldom  dry. 

HOUSE  SITES  OR  HI  T  KINGS. 

These  almost  literally  cover  the  remainder  of  the  area,  the  only  open 
space  of  any  considerable  size  being  the  200  feet  square  Just  east  of  the 
large  mound  (No.  2,  Fig.  08).  They  are  not  confined  to  the  natural 
level  of  the  inclosure,  as  some  are  found  on  the  level  tops  of  the  mounds. 
They  are  circular  in  form,  varying  from  30  to  50  feet  in  diameter, 
measuring  to  the  tops  of  their  rims,  which  are  raised  slightly  above  the 
natural  level.  The  depth  of  the  depression  at  the  center  is  from  2  to 
3  feet.    Near  the  center,  somewhat  covered  witli  earth,  are  usually  found 
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the  baked  earth,  charcoal,  and  ashes  of  ancient  fires,  and  aronnd  these 
and  beneath  the  rims  s])lit  bones  and  fresh-water  sliells.  Often  mingled 
with  this  refnse  material  are  rnde  stone  implements  and  fragments  of 
pottery. 

The  similarity  in  the  size,  form,  and  general  appearance  of  these  de- 
pressions and  earthen  rings  to  those  of  the  earth  lodges  of  the  aban- 
doned Mandan  towns  along  the  Missonri  river,  leaves  no  donbt  that  they 
mark  the  dwelling  sites  of  the  people  who  formerly  occnpied  this  lo- 
cality. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  great  monnd,  fully  35  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
adjacent  excavation,  stands  a  white  oak  tree  4  feet  in  diameter;  also 


Fig.  99.— Image  vessel  from  Beckwith's  ranch.         Fig.  100.— Bowl  from  Beckwitb's  fort. 

the  stnmj^s  of  several,  others,  little  if  any  smaller.  On  the  wall  back 
of  the  excavation  is  another  white  oak  16  feet  9  inches  in  circumference, 
4  feet  from  the  ground,  also  a  sassafras  30  inches  in  diameter  at  breast 
height,  and  other  trees  of  similar  dimensions.  The  annual  growth-rings 
of  several  white  oak  and  ash  stumps  on  No.  0  and  other  mounds  near 
tlie  house,  were  counted  and  ranged  in  number  from  350  to  500  each. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  whole  or  nearly  Avhole  clay  vessels  obtained 
from  various  ox)enings  made  in  the  mounds  and  elsewhere  on  Pin  Hook 
ridge : 


1  image  vessel  (Fig.  100.) 
1  water  vessel  with  Imiuan  head. 
1  water  yessel  with  eagle  head. 
3  water  vessels  with  hooded  heads. 
1  flat  open  lamp. 


1  double  headed  vessel. 
1  pot  (already  mentioned.) 
1  howl  with  lip  (Fig.  102.) 
EleA^'ii  others  of  various  forms. 
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Although  the  aucieut  works  at  this  phice  are  less  thau  2  miles  from 
the  inclosure  and  other  works  just  described,  they  are  differently 


Fig.  101.— Water  vessel  from  Beckwith's  ranch,  Mississippi  county,  Missouri. 

occupied  and  appear  to  have  been  differently  constructed.  The  area 
of  the  site  is  least  subject  to  overflow  of  any  in  this  region  except  the 
"Fort,"  but  there  is  no  trace  of  wall  or  ditch,  nor  is  there  a  pyramidal 


Fig.  102. — Water  vessel  from  Beckwith's  fort,  Mississippi  county,  Missouri. 

mound  in  the  group,  the  only  works  here  being  low,  flattish,  circular 
mounds  and  long  oval  ones,  resembling  so  closely  tlie  low,  natural  swells 
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of  the  level  area  as  to  require  a  i)ractical  investigation  to  deterniine 
whether tliey  are  natural  or  artificial.  They  appear  to  belong  to  two 
classes,  those  used  for  dwelling  sites  and  tliose  used  for  burial  pur- 
poses, the  former  being  the  higher  and  the  color  of  the  surface  layer 
darker  than  that  of  the  other  class.  This  darker  color  of  the  surface 
layer  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  immediately  below  it  are  found 
fire-beds  with  burnt  earth,  charcoal,  ashes,  and  the  bones  of  animals, 
(mostly  split).  There  are  seldom  any  human  skeletons  or  entire  vessels 
of  pottery  in  the  mounds  of  this  class  though  the  earth  is  filled  with 
fragments  of  broken  vessels.    In  these  tumuli,  which  are  so  close 


Fig.  103. — Goiird-sliaped  vessel  from  Beckwith's  ranch,  Mississijipi  county,  Missouri. 

together  as  sometimes  to  form  an  almost  continuous  ridge,  are  often 
found  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  even  four,  fire- beds  in  succession,  at 
difierent  depths,  ranging  from  1  to  4  feet  down  to  the  natural  surface. 

The  skeletons,  among  which  were  a  number  of  clay  vessels,  were  of 
medium  size,  lying  at  full  length  horizontally  upon  the  back  or  side, 
without  any  apparent  regularity  as  to  direction,  except  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  avoid  overlapping,  which  was  seldom  done  in  the  same 
layer.  The  vessels  were  invariably  placed  by  the  side  of  or  over  the. 
skull,  which  was  often  found  indented  or  crushed.  Many,  and  in  places 
a  majority  or  all,  of  the  skeletons  of  a  layer  were  without  an  accompany- 
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ing  entire  vessel,  but  seldom  without  tlie  fragments  of  a  broken  one 
where  the  entire  one  was  wanting. 

As  a  rule,  but  one  vessel  was  found  to  a  skeleton,  though  occasionally 
two  and  even  three  were  observed;  but  when  this  was  the  case  they 
were  of  different  forms  and  evidently  intended  for  different  purposes. 
Thus,  if  a  long-necked  water  cooler  was  found  on  one  side  of  the  skull, 
the  vessel  on  the  other  side,  if  any,  would  be  a  cup  or  basin  or  other 
food  dish,  and  if  a  third  were  present  it  would  be  an  effigy  or  orna- 
mented vessel  placed  at  the  crown  or  above  it.  fire-beds,  charcoal, 
or  split  bones  of  animals  were  found  among  the  skeletons. 


Fig.  104.— Owl  image  vessel  from  Beckwith's  ranch. 


The  mounds  of  this  class  were  often  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  apparent. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  people  who  once  occupied  this  locality 
buried  their  dead  about  2  feet  deep  in  the  natural  earth,  and  tha.t  the 
elevation  of  portions  of  their  cemetery  is  the  result  of  subsequent 
burials  on  the  same  site,  as  in  such  cases  we  found  two  or  three  layers 
of  skeletons. 

At  this  place  some  45  or  50  whole  vessels  were  found  of  which  the 
following  were  obtained  for  the  Bureau,  the  owner  of  the  place,  Col. 
Beckwith,  who  assisted  in  the  work,  retaining  the  rest: 

1  water  vessel,  female  iuia«;e  (Fig.  99). 

1  long-necked  water  vessel  with  three  legs  (Fig.  101). 

1  water  vessel,  female  image. 
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1  goiird-shaped  vessel  witli  auimal  head  (Fig.  103). 

1  owl  image  (Fig.  104). 

1  fisli-sliaped  bowl  (Fig.  105,  a  and  b). 

1  vessel  witli  animal  head. 

1  vessel  with  human  head. 

1  bowl  with  human  head. 


h 

Fig.  105. — Fish-sbaped  vessel  from  ^eckwith'^s  ranch,    a.  view;  ft,  plan. 

1  shell-shaped  bowl. 
1  pottery  ornament. 
1  pottery  ornament. 

Seventeen  other  vessels,  besides  5  pottery  mullers  and  some  stone  implements. 

MEYERS  MOITNDS. 

These,  2  in  mimber.  are  situated  on  the  county  road  from  Cairo,  Illi- 
nois, by  way  of  Bird's  Point,  to  Charleston,  about  midway  between  the 
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Fig.  106. — Meyers'  mound,  Scott  county,  Missouri. 


two  points.  They  are  on  the  highest  ground  in  that  immediate  section 
and  fronting  a  cypress  swamp.  One  is  double  or  terraced,  and  the 
other  much  lower  and  oval  in  outline.  The  latter  is  73  feet  long,  50 
feet  broad,  and  10  feet  high,  sides  straight,  but  the  ends  rounded  and 
flat  on  top,  where  Mr.  John  Meyers,  the  owner,  has  placed  his  dwelling 
house.  The  large  one  (Fig.  106)  consists  of  a  higher  portion  or  main 
part,  which  is  pyramidal  in 
form,  50  feet  square  on  the  level 
top,  and  25  feet  high,  and  a 
level  terrace  63  feet  long,  50 
feet  broad,  and  15  feet  high, 
extending  northward. 

A  regular  ancient  cemetery 
which  had  been  worked  over  by 
previous  explorers,  was  found 
about  100  yards  east  of  the 
main  works.  The  area  around 
the  large  mound,  to  the  extent 
of  several  acres,  except  a  small 
spot  on  the  north  side  near  the 
swamp,  was  forDierly  thickly 
(covered  over  with  small  circu- 
lar depressions  or  house  sites,  but  these  are  now  mostly  obliterated  by 
cultivation. 

Several  low  mounds  in  the  vicinity  had  been  so  thoroughly  upturned 
as  to  be  now  barely  traceable.  As  a  mattei'  of  course  nothing  was 
found  in  these  but  the  fragments  left  by  others;  but  in  excavations 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  farm  several  vessels  and  images  of  pottery 
of  the  character  and  designs  common  in  this  section  were  obtained. 
No  indications  of  a  surrounding  wall  were  observed. 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 

Along  the  railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  Iron  mountain  few  mounds  were 
observed,  but  from  there  to  Poplar  bluft'  tliey  are  numerous  on  the  low 
valley  lands,  almost  always  circular  in  form,  from  30  to  50  feet  in  diam 
eter,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  high.  So  far  as  they  have  been  opened,  little 
else  has  been  found  in  them  than  decaying  human  bones,  often  com- 
mingled with  charcoal  and  ashes,  and  occasionally  fragments  of  pot- 
tery. 

Four  of  this  class  found  on  the  bottoms  of  Big  Black  river,  about  2 
miles  above  Poplar  bluft,  were  explored.  They,  like  many  others  of 
similar  appearance,  are  on  land  subject  to  overflow  at  ordinary  high 
water.  All  are  circular  and  some  of  them  very  flat,  those  excavated 
being  the  highest  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  growth  of 
swamp  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  other  timber  growing  on  the  mounds  the 
same  as  elsewhere. 

12  ETH  13 
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Mound  No.  1  measured  but  25  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  height. 
Nothing  was  found  in  it  except  a  hard,  central,  or  inner  core  of  light- 
colored  clay  which,  when  thrown  out,  ai)])eared  like  dry  inortar  mixed 
with  charcoal,  ashes,  and  stone  chips.  No  traces  of  bones  or  indica- 
tions of  burial  were  observed. 

No.  2,  30  feet  in  diameter,  4  feet  high ;  resembled  No.  1  in  internal 
arrangement  and  contents. 

No.  3,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high;  gave  the  same  results  as 
1  and  2. 

No.  4,  similar  in  size,  differed  from  the  others  only  in  the"  fact  that 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  center,  was  found  a  bushel  or  more  of  charcoal 
and  ashes.  • 

In  Fig.  107  is  presented  a  group  of  this  character  near  Harviell, 
which  is  given  as  a  type  of  the  groups  of  this  class  of  mounds  which 


Fig.  107.— Mound  group  near  Harviell,  Bntler  county,  ^fissouri. 


literally  dot  all  the  land  in  this  region  except  the  cypress  swamps. 
They  are  uniformly  circular,  seldom  exceeding  50  feet  in  diameter,  or 
4  feet  in  height. 

The  seven  of  this  group  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  and  7  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  groups  were  excavated,  the  uniform  result  being  to 
find  the  main  i)ortion  composed  of  very  hard  clay  with  charcoal  and 
ashes  mixed  in  greater  or  less  quantities  and  frequently,  but  not  always, 
fragments  of  very  rude  pottery  and  rude  stone  scrapers  or  skinners. 

poweh's  fort. 

This  is  an  ancient  inclosure,  connected  with  other  works  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Power,  on  alow  ridge  which  runs  between  Little  Black  river 
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and  Cypress  swamp,  near  the  Ripley  coimty  line.  A  plat  of  the  gronp 
is  given  in  Fig.  108,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  a  qnad- 
rangnlar  (nearly  sqnare)  inclosure  with  embankments  or  walls  on  three 
sides,  and  an  outside  ditch  along  the  entire  length  of  the  walls,  an 
excavation  at  each  western  corner  outside,  and  four  mounds  on  the 
interior  area.  The  western  wall,  which  runs  exactly  north  and  south, 
is  750  feet  long  and,  as  it  is  still  covered  by  the  original  forest  growth, 
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Fig.  108.-  -Power's  fort,  Butler  county,  Missouri. 

is  quite  distinct.  The  ditch,  which  runs  along  the  outside  is  also  very 
distinct,  being  from  3  to  5  feet  deep  and  about  twice,  as  wide.  The 
northern  and  southern  walls  and  ditches  in  the  cultivated  area  are 
almost  obliterated;  still  they  can  be  traced  throughout  from  where  they 
connect  at  the  corners  with  the  western  wall,  to  the  undisturbed 
extremities  near  the  swamp.  The  northern  line  measures  702  feet  and 
the  southern  744. 
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Tlie  excavation  coiniectiiig"  witli  tlie  ditcli  near  tlie  southwest  corner 
(a)  is  about  150  feet  long,  100  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep  at  the  k)wesr 
point.  The  excavation  at  the  northwest  corner  (/>)  is  somewhat  longer, 
rather  narrower,  and  not  (piite  so  dee]),  but  both  always  contain  water. 

The  four  mounds  in  tlie  inclosure  are  located  as  indicated  at  1,  2,  3 
and  4,  No.  1,  which  is  the  largest,  being  nearly  150  feet  long,  north  and 

south,  120  feet  broad  at  base,  and  20  feet  high.  The 
length  and  width  have  evidently  been  increased  and 
the  height  lowered  by  the  continued  cultivation  of 
fifty  years.    A  thorough  examination  of  this  was 
made  and  the  construction  found  to  be  somewhat 
l)eculiar,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  109, 
which  shows  a  vertical  section  through  the  length, 
r:       The  bottom  layer  (1)  is  a,  circular  platform  about 
1    100  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high,  formed  of  yel- 
i    low  sand  similar  to  the  original  surface  beneath  and 
^    around  it. 

5       The  next  layer,  marked  2,  is  only  6  inches  thick 
and  consists  of  dark  blue,  adhesive  clay,  or  muck, 
^    from  the  swamp;  which  has  become  very  hard.  It 
I    vras  strewn  with  burnt  earth,  charcoal,  ashes,  frag- 
5    nients  of  split  bones  and  pottery,  stone  chips  and 
i    Unio  shells.    The  next  layer  (3)  is  8  feet  thi(;k  at  the 
r  ^    central  point  of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  orig- 
Z    inal  mound,  of  which  it  was  the  top  stratum.  But 
5    it  is  not  uniform,  and,  although  showing  no  distinct 
strata,  was  not  all  formed  at  one  time,  as  in  it  tliere 
I    were,  at  different  depths,  at  least  three  distinct  fire- 
"  ^    beds  of  burnt  earth  and  lieavv  accumulations  of 
'.    ashes,  charcoal,  and  charred  animal  bones. 
"       In  this  layer,  a  little  south  of  the  center,  were 
I    found  the  charred  fragments  of  long  poles  and  small 
logs,  all  lying  horizontally,  and  also  a  post  («),  prob- 
ably of  locust  wood,  6  inches  in  diameter  and  5  feet 
long,  still  erect,  but  the  upper  end  shortened  by  fire 
and  the  lower  end  haggled  off  by  some  rude  imple- 
ment. 

The  layer  marked  4  is  an  addition  to  the  original 
plan.  At  this  stage  the  occux)ants  or  builders,  for 
some  reason,  made  an  addition  to  the  original  mound,  extending  it 
northward  some  40  feet,  apparently  in  this  wise:  the  lower  layer  was 
built  on  the  north  end  i)recisely  as  in  tiie  original  mound  and  of  the 
same  height;  then  the  layer  corresponding  to  No.  2  of  the  original 
mound,  which  is  No.  4  in  the  figure,  was  built  up  of  bluish  clay  irregu- 
larly mixed  with  fire  beds,  ashes,  charcoal,  yellow  sand,  and  calcined 
bones  to  the  height  of  No.  3  and  somewhat  overtopping  it.  Having 
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thus  obtained  the  desired  form,  layer  Ko.  o,  6  feet  thick,  chiefly  of  dark 
swamp-muck,  was  heaped  over  the  original  mound  and  addition.  But 
this  layer  was  probably  formed  by  additions  made  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  presents  considerable  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  ma- 
terial and  also  contains  large  masses  of  yellow  sand,  charcoal,  ashes, 
fragments  of  i)ottery,  and  charred  bones,  among  which  were  found  the 
head  of  a  deer  and  of  an  elk,  with  portions  of  the  charred  horns  still 
attached.  Many  rude  stone  knives,  scrapers,  and  perforators,  a  few 
rude  lance-heads  and  fragments  of  a  better  class  of  pottery  were  scat- 
tered through  it.  Northwest  of  the  center,  in  this  layer,  were  some 
charred  timbers  lying  horizontally  and  one  post  {h)  standing  erect,  re- 
sembling the  timber  post  found  in  ^^^o.  3. 

The  external  layer,  4  feet  thick,  and  of  a  heterogeneous  character, 
was  apparently  formed  of  various  sized  masses  of  bluish  clay,  yellow 
sand,  and  charcoal  combined. 

Mound  No.  2  is  much  smaller  than  'No.  1,  not  exceeding  100  feet  in 
diameter  and  6  feet  in  height,  and  is  flat  on  top.  It  consisted  of  four 
layers,  the  first  or  upper  stratum  of  sandy  soil,  2  feet  thick,  mixed  with 
fragments  of  pottery;  the  second,  about  the  same  thickness,  chiefly 
yellow  sand,  with  patches  of  blue  clay,  charcoal,  ashes,  fragments  of 
pottery,  and  human  bones  mostly  unbroken  but  soft  as  pulp ;  the  third, 
6  inches  thick,  was  made  up  of  blue  clay  and  fragments  of  pottery ; 
and  the  fourth,  18  inches  thick,  of  yellow  sand,  well  filled  with  decayed 
human  bones,  though  some  of  them  were  plump  and  soft.  Scattered 
among  them  were  charcoal  and  ashes. 

Mound  No.  3,  also  flat  on  top,  80  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was 
without  regular  layers;  but  the  base  was  found  to  be  composed  chiefly 
of  yellow  sand,  containing  fire-beds,  patches  of  bones,  charcoal,  ashes, 
fragments  of  pottery,  etc. 

Mound  No.  4  resembled  No.  3  in  form,  size,  composition,  and  contents. 
Fragments  of  pottery,  stone  chips,  lance-heads,  scrapers,  and  perfor- 
ators were  scattered  over  the  area  of  the  inclosure,  and  at  one  point 
there  was  an  almost  solid  deposit  of  them. 

Mound  No.  5,  standing  outside  the  inclosure  in  a  grove  of  large  oak 
timber  and  dense  underbrush,  is  40  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high, 
circular  and  symmetrical  in  form.  An  opening  6  feet  in  diameter  and  3 
feet  deep  had  been  made  in  the  top  so  long  ago  that  oak  saplings  have 
since  grown  up  in  it.  Further  excavation  revealed  nothing  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  composed  of  four  parallel,  horizontaP  strata,  the  first 
or  top  one  of  yellow  sand  1  foot  thick,  the  second,  1  foot  of  dark  muck, 
the  third,  4  feet  of  yellow  sand,  and  the  bottom,  1  foot  of  dark  muck. 

'As  a  general  rule  throughout  this  part  of  the  Report  ''horizontal"  when  applied 
to  strata  is  to  be  understood  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  and  as  implying  that  the 
stratum  d<)«.'S  not  conform  to  the  curve  or  contour  of  tlie  mound. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Although  explorations  were  made  in  other  parts  of  this  state,  much 
the  larger  portion  of  the  ancient  works  referred  to  are  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lands  bordering  the  Mississippi  and 
lower  Arkansas  and  the  area  drained  by  the  White  and  St.  Francis 
rivers.  This  area,  if  extended  southward  so  as  to  include  Desha  and 
Chicot  counties,  is  known  as  the  Mississippi  alluvial  region  of  Arkansas. 
With  the  exception  of  Crowley's  ridge,  which  breaks  its  monotonous 
uniformity,  it  consists  chiefly  of  broad  bottom  lands  interrupted  in 
places  by  swam])s,  sloughs  and  wet  prairies,  through  which,  or  separat- 
ing which,  are  generally  low,  broad  swells  or  ridges  (as  they  are  called, 
though  of  but  few  feet  in  height)  of  rich  sandy  loam  heavily  timbered. 

Crowley's  ridge,  which  runs  through  Green,  Craighead,  Poinsett,  and 
St.  Francis  counties,  forming  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  White 
and  St.  Francis  rivers,  terminates  in  Phillii)s  county  just  below  the  city 
of  Helena.  The  top,  throughout  its  entire  extent  in  Arkansas,  is  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  siliceous  clay  and  marl  of  quaternary  date, 
usually  resting  on  a  bed  of  waterworn  gravel.  Numerous  springs  of 
good  cool  water  flow  from  beneath  this  gravel  bed  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  ridge  near  Helena.  Most  of  the  bottom  lands  are  overflowed 
during  high  water. 

CLAY  COUNTY. 

This,  the  extreme  northeastern  county  of  the  state,  is  comparatively 
level  and  is  drained  by  the  St.  Francis  river  on  the  east.  Cache  river 
in  the  center,  and  Black  river  on  the  west.  These  rivers  are  bordered 
by  low,  flat,  bottom  lands  heavily  timbered  and  subject  to  overflow. 
Between  Black  and  Cache  rivers  is  a  low  ridge,  which  extends  south- 
westward  through  several  counties.  Between  the  Cache  and  St.  Fran- 
cis rivers  is  a  still  more  prominent  and  widej  elevation,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  Crowley's  ridge. 

The  only  grouj)  of  mounds  examined  in  this  county  is  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Corning,  the  county  seat,  on  a  sandy  ridge  that 
rises  some  20  feet  above  the  cyj^ress  swamj)  flanking  it  on  the  east. 

A  few  of  these  were  measured  and  Ojjened  with  the  following  results: 

No.  1,  oblong,  measured  90  feet  in  length  by  65  in  width  at  the  base 
and  9  feet  high.  About  20  feet  of  the  north  end  had  been  removed  by 
the  townspeople.  The  only  things  of  interest  observed  were  fire  beds 
of  swamp  muck,  charcoal,  ashes,  stone  cliix)s,  and  a  few  charred  bones. 
An  examination  of  the  remaining  portion  revealed  nothing  additional 
except  the  indications  of  long-continued  occupancy  and  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  built  up  by  successive  layers. 

No.  2,  oblong,  40  by  35  feet  at  base  and  5  feet  high,  was  explored 
with  similar  results. 

No.  3  measured  100  by  80  feet  at  base,  but  the  height  could  not  be 
determined,  as  it  had  been  ])artially  removed  for  grading  the  railroad 
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track.  Froiu  the  umuber  of  decayed  liumiiu  boues  and  fragments  of 
pottery  found  in  the  remaining  i)ortion,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal burial  place  of  the  mound-builders  who  occupied  the  village 
located  here. 

The  small  circular  mounds  were  composed  chiefly  of  sandy  soil  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  surrounding  surface,  but  the  fire  beds,  burned  clay, 
stone  chips,  and  bones  discovered  in  them  render  it  evident  that  they 
had  been  used  as  dwelling  sites  and  that  the  custom  of  burying  in  the 
floor  of  the  cabin  had  been  followed  here  to  some  extent. 

GREENE  cox  NTY. 

The  topographical  features  of  this  county  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  Clay  county,  its  eastern  boundary  being  the  St.  Francis  river,  which 
through  this  and  the  two  counties  south  is  a  continuous  lake-like 
swamp,  being  the  section  known  as  the  Sunken  lands  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis." The  western  portion  consists  of  the  flat  Cache  river  lands, 
partly  black  sandy  levels  and 
partly  wet  post-oak  flats.  Be- 
tween the  lowlands  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes and  occupying  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  area,  is  Crowley's 
ridge,  with  its  sandy  lands. 

On  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Law,  9  miles  east  of  Para- 
gould,  fronting  the  cypress  bor- 
ders of  the  St.  Francis  lake,  is 
a  group  of  interesting  mounds. 
They  are  chiefly  in  a  forest  of  oak, 
ash,  gum,  and  other  heavy  timber. 
The  spot  they  occupy  is  in  the  Sunken  land  region,"  or  that  section 
so  terribly  shaken  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1811. 

At  this  £)articular  locality  the  sand  ridge  and  cypress  swamp  seem 
still  to  retain  their  original  relative  elevations,  but  the  ridge  is  so  cut 
up  with  trenches,  narrow  ridges,  sinkholes,  and  blow-outs"  of  flue 
sand  as  to  render  the  original  size  and  even  number  of  these  mounds 
very  uncertain.  There  are  some  indications  of  a  surrounding  wall, 
though  not  sufficient  to  juvstify  the  positive  statement  that  there  ever 
was  one. 

Tlie  largest  mound,  which  is  flat  on  top,  measured  120  feet  long  by 
72  feet  broad  on  top,  192  by  145  at  the  base  and  25  feet  high.  Several 
medium-sized  trees  are  still  standing  on  it,  and  there  is  evidence  of 
larger  ones  having  been  overturned,  possibly  during  the  earthquake, 
or  by  some  previous  or  subsequent  severe  windstorm.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  effects  of  the  earthfiuake  are  still  visible  in  this  artificial 
structure,  after  a  lapse  of  eighty  years,  in  two  very  distinct  and 
peculiar  fissures,  as  shown  in  Fig.  110.  These  are  from  4  to  6  feet  deei> 


Fig.  no.— Effect  of  earthquake  of  1811  ou  mound, 
Greene  county,  Arkansas. 
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and  fully  as  wide,  partially  disclosing  the  character  of  the  mouud,  per- 
mission to  explore  it  being  refused  by  the  o\Yner. 

THE  BABCOCK  MOUNDS. 

The  small  group  bearing  this  name  consists  of  but  two  mounds,  sit- 
uated in  Sec.  30,  T.  16  N.,  E.  2  E.,  of  the  fifth  ijrincipal  meridian,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  county  on  a  low  ridge  between  C^che  river  and 
a  cypress  swami). 

Mound  I  is  of  the  ordinary  round  or  conical  form,  65  feet  in  diameter 
and  7  feet  high,  composed  chiefly  of  earth  similar  to  the  surrcmnding 
soil.  About  halfway  down  from  the  top  was  found  a  thin  layer  of 
burnt  clay  reaching  from  2  feet  east  of  the  middle  to  the  western 
margin,  which  did  not  conform  horizontally  to  the  curve  of  the  mound, 
but  to  the  level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  mound  stands.  A  few 
inches  above  this  layer  were  two  small  deposits  of  burnt  clay.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  were  burnt  where  they  were  found,  there  being 
no  coals  or  ashes  about  them  and  the  earth  in  contact  with  them  show- 
ing no  indications  of  heat.  They  were  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  square 
and  3  inches  thick. 

Two  skeletons  found  wer6  probably  intrusive  burials,  as  they  were 
placed  only  12  and  16  inches  below  the  surface.  The  most  interesting 
thing  observed  in  this  simple,  ordinary  mound  was  the  size  of  some  of 
the  supposed  "  load  masses."  N^ear  the  bottom,  in  the  central  i)art, 
the  clayey  portion  increased  and  the  mottled  appearance,  supposed  by 
mound  explorers  to  be  due  to  the  deposits  of  individual  loads,  became 
quite  distinct  and  some  of  these  masses  were  apparently  too  heavy 
loads  for  even  two  persons,  as  they  were  3  feet  across  the  face  and  from 
a  foot  to  20  inches  thick. 

The  other  mound  had  already  been  opened. 

CRAiaHEAD  COUNTY. 

The  topographical  features  of  this  county  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  Greene,  the  only  important  difference  being  that  its  area  em- 
braces a  larger  proportion  of  the  lowlands  of  the  St.  Francis  valley. 

According  to* Col.  Norris,  who  visited  the  northeast  part  of  the  county, 
the  entire  region  along  this  part  of  the  St.  Francis  lake  is  so  cut  up 
with  sink  holes,  ^'blow-outs,"  sand  hillocks,  and  trenches  (trending 
northeast  and  southwest),  the  effect  of  earthquakes,  that  the  ancient 
works  are  scarcely  traceable  except  in  certain  favored  localities.  One 
of  these  he  found  at  Carpenter's  landing  on  the  St.  Francis  lake,  12 
miles  east  of  Brooklyn.  Even  this  sandy  ridge  is  much  marred  by  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake  but  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  that 
this  locality  was  occupied  in  former  times  by  a  large  mound-buildei'^s 
village  and  cemetery.  A  long  line  of  circular  and  oblong  mounds — 
some  nearly  square  and  flat  on  top — is  still  traceable  in  what  is  now  a 
swamp  back  of  the  ridge. 
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Several  of  these,  much  shattered  by  the  earthquake,  were  examined 
and  others  uninjured  were  opened.  All  were  formed  of  irregular  layers 
of  swamp  muck  on  which  were  fire-beds,  charcoal,  ashes,  fragments  of 
pottery,  and  charred  animal  bones,  as  is  usual  in  this  region. 

In  a  conical  mound  on  the  ridge,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet  from  the  top^ 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  child  not  more  than  3  feet  long,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  skull  a  dark  scallop-rimmed  basin,  and  close  to  it  another  vessel, 
light  colored.  At  the  bottom,  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  was 
a  tire-bed.  The  main  body  of  the  mound  was  composed  of  gray  loam, 
such  as  that  of  the  soil  around  it,  but  the  top  was  covered  with  a  layer 
of  soft,  yellow  sand,  20  inches  thick  at  the  center,  and  thinning  oat 
each  way. 

A  small  circular  mound,  25  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high,  found  on 
Cane  island  iu  St.  Francis  lake,  was  explored.    This  had  a  rather  mod- 


FiG.  111. — Webb  group,  Craigliead  county,  Arkansas. 


ern  appearance  and  had  evidently  been  built  up  at  interv^als.  Passing 
through  a  top  stratum  of  gray,  sandy  soil,  something  over  a  foot  thick^ 
the  explorer  reached  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  about  6  inches  thick, 
covering  an  area  of  about  G  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  were  the  charred 
fragments  of  animal  bones.  Next  below  this  was  a  layer,  2  feet  thick, 
of  sand  so  loose  as  to  shovel  like  ashes.  This  lay  on  a  tire-bed  of  similar 
size,  and  at  least  a  foot  in  depth  of  charcoal,  in  which  were  decayed 
firebrands.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  coalpit  in  which  were  several  bushels 
of  excellent  cluircoal,  but  little  ashes  and  no  bones.  About  a  foot  or 
so  below  this  was  another  similar  charcoal  bed.  Not  a  particle  of  clay, 
mud,  or  a  piece  of  stone  or  pottery  was  seen  in  any  ])art  of  the  mound. 

The  group  shown  in  Fig.  Ill  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  on  Sec.  16,  T.  13  is.,  R.  5  E.,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Jasper  Webb, 
about  10  miles  southeast  of  Jonesboro. 
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No.  1,  the  largest  of  tlie  group,  is  85  feet  long  by  75  broad  on  the 
flat  top  and  13  feet  high :  but  being  occupied  as  a  graveyard  could  uot 
be  explored. 

No.  2,  coniciil  in  form,  measured  about  150  feet  iu  diameter  at  the 
base  aud  very  nearly  20  feet  high.  It  was  examined  but  revealed  noth- 
ing of  interest. 

No.  3,  conical  in  form,  65  feet  in  diameter  and  7J  feet  high,  contained 
four  skeletons,  but  so  far  decayed  that  they  could  only  be  partially  traced. 
One  was  near  the  center  at  a  dei)th  of  5  feet,  another  on  the  west  side 
3  feet  below  the  surface.  Two  feet  and  a  half  below  the  latter  was  a 
broken  pot  with  some  badly  decayed  shells  in  it.  Pottery  was  discov- 
ered at  all  depths  from  6  inches  to  6 J  feet  below  the  surface  and  in  all 
conditions  from  unbroken  vessels  to  those  in  fragments.  All  the  whole 
vessels  were  sitting  right  side  up  and  in  most  cases  near  the  surface; 
those  lower  down  were  generally  in  fragments.  Some  parts  of  the 
mound  appeared  to  be  entirely  barren  of  specimens  while  in  other  parts 
several  were  found  near  together.  In  one  place  on  the  south  side,  in  a 
space  of  3  feet  square  by  2  feet  deep,  were  five  pots.  Thirty-four  sjieci- 
mens  of  the  Bureau  collection  are  from  this  mound. 

Mound  No.  4  was  but  partially  explored,  the  work  being  stopped  by 
water  rising  in  the  trenches.  In  this  were  two  skeletons  and  a  number 
of  clay  \'essels.    With  one  of  the  skeletons  were  six  pots. 

None  of  the  specimens  found  in  this  mound  were  buried  more  than 
2  feet  deep  and  some  of  them  were  Avithin  (>  inches  of  the  surface.  This 
tumulus  is  situated  close  to  a  slough  and  is  surrounded  by  water  in 
times  of  great  freshets. 

There  are  a  few  places  near  these  mounds  elevated  about  a  foot  above 
the  surrounding  land.  One  near  mound  No.  1  was  examined  and  at 
the  dei)tli  of  a  foot  charcoal  and  fragments  of  very  firm  i)ottery  were 
discovered;  but  further  examination  was  stopped  by  the  water  which 
rose  in  the  trenches. 

Mound  No.  5  (not  shown  in  the  figure),  circular,  rounded  on  top,  40 
feet  in  diameter  and  2J  feet  high,  Avas  composed  entirely  of  sand  and 
nnstratified.  Although  it  stands  on  low,  wet  ground,  graves  had  been 
dug  in  the  natural  soil,  or  excavations  made  before  it  was  built,  as  re- 
mains and  si^ecimens  were  found  at  the  depth  of  4J  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  mound. 

Comparatively  few  human  bones  were  discovered  and  these  so  badly 
decayed  that  none  of  them  could  be  saved,  but  the  number  of  pottery 
vessels  was  unnsually  large,  over  forty  being  found  in  the  mound. 
Usually  these  vessels  were  in  groups  or  nests;  that  is  to  say,  from  two 
to  four  would  be  found  together,  though  occasionally  one  would  be  by 
itself;  and  as  a  general  thing  the  mouths  were  u]).  The  ware  is  through- 
out of  very  inferior  quality,  usually  thin  and  imperfectly  burned.  It 
consists  of  cooking  pots,  some  with  ears  and  some  without,  and  some 
showing  evidences  of  usage;  long-necked  water  bottles,  gourd-shaped 
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Avater  vessels 5  bowls,  one  large  with  a  flaring  rim;  dipper  or  skillet- 
shaped  vessel  with  short  handles ;  two  clay  pipes,  etc. 

A  limestone  celt,  lance  head,  and  arrow  point  were  the  only  stone 
implements  discovered  in  it.  Some  coals  and  ashes,  rough,  burned 
stones,  and  lumps  of  l^urned  clay  were  observed. 

POINSETT  COUNTY. 

The  topogTaphy  of  this  county  is  throughout  similar  in  every  respect 
to  that  of  Craighead  county  which  lies  immediately  north  of  it.  It 
has  the  same  dividing  ridge,  the  same  low  flat  belt  and  the  same  bound- 
ing streams. 

TYKONZA  STATION. 

This  is  a  mere  siding  about  1  mile  east  of  the  point  where  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Springfield,  and  Memphis  railroad  crosses  the  Tyronza  river, 
constructed  as  a  means  of  access  to  a  large  and  valuable  gravel  bed 
underlying  the  sandy  ridge,  which  is  something  less  than  a  mile  wide 
at  this  point  and  between  3  and  4  miles  long.  Although  the  summit  of 
this  ridge  is  from  10  to  15  feet  above  the  swamp  around  it,  only  the 
tops  of  the  larger  and  higher  ancient  mounds  upon  it  remain  above 
the  water  during  the  heavy  overflows  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Fig. 
112  shows  the  relative  i)ositions  of  the  mounds  and  their  relation  to 
the  railroad. 

The  foUowing  list  gives  the  numbers,  the  shape,  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  the  height  of  each  of  the  mounds  shown  in  the  figure  and 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  those  explored. 


No. 

Shape. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Keniarks. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

Circular  - . . . 

120 

12 

Flat-topped.    Loug  occujiied  by  a  house. 

....do   

lOU 

S 

Used  as  a  cemetery  by  the  whites. 

3 

..-.do   

70 

5 

Bones  and  fra^iments  of  pottery. 

4 

..-.do   

60 

5 

Do. 

5 

....do   

100 

6 

Ancient  fire-bed,  ashes,  and  bones. 

Oblon-j 

100  by  40 

3 

Found  nothing. 

7 

Circular  . . . . 

75 

5 

Two  tiers  of  fire-beds  and  ashes. 

8 

... .do   

80 

5 

Opened  thoroughl}',  finding  tlie  burned  clay  and  plaster 

for  the  fioor  and  walls  of  a  dwelling  12  by  13  feet. 

Fig.  113  shows  vertical  section. 

9 

....do   

100 

6 

Cut  away  by  the  railroad  men  ;  dotted  with  redfire  beds, 

black  earth  above  thcni  filled  with  human  bones  and 

pottery. 

10 

....do   

60 

"'2 

Charred  remains  of  a  dwelling  secMuingly  about  12  feet 

square. 

11 

... .do   

60 

3 

Partly  cut  away  by  railroad  men.    Fire-beds,  charcoal, 

ashes,  and  pottery. 

12 

....do   

90 

4 

Kuins  of  dwelling;  Fig.  114  shows  a  vertical  st^ction. 

13 

....do   

40 

2 

Fire-bed  and  clay  burned  to  a  brick  red. 

14 

....do   

50 

Do. 

15 

...do   

100 

4 

Do. 

16 

....do   

80 

In  the  woods  ;  contained  three  tiers  of  fire-beds  aiul  in  the 

upper,  2  feet  from  the  surface,  oneskelelon  and  jiot. 

17 

... .do   

120 

9 

Contained  two  fire-beds,  ashes,  and  bones. 
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Three  other  simihir  mounds  were  seeuiii  the  woods  but  not  excavated. 

Fig.  115  is  a  representation  of  the  face  of  the  cut  made  by  the  rail- 
road in  the  gravel  pit;  or,  in  other  words,  a  vertical  section  of  the  ridge 
to  the  depth  of  from  5  to  G  feet  below  the  normal  surface;  also  of  the 
mounds  on  the  line  of  the  section.    The  length  of  the  section  shown  in 


the  figure  is  1,100  feet.  The  heights,  distances,  and  in  fact  all  the  fig- 
ures given  are  from  actual  careful  measurements. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  not  only  were  the  mounds  occupied  as 
dwelling  sites,  but  that  the  entire  ridge,  so  far  as  the  cut  for  the  rail- 
road extends,  and  to  the  depth  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  has,  scattered 
through  it,  burnt  clay  beds  which  in  Arkansas  are  sure  marks  of  house 
sites.    The  short,  heavy,  black,  horizontal  dashes  mark  the  locations  of 
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fire-beds  or  indicatioDS  of  fire,  as  beds  of  aslies,  cliarcoal,  etc.;  the 
cross-hatched,  or  shaded,  short,  horizontal  daslies  represent  the  burnt 
clay  beds,  some  of  which  formed  the  hard  floors  of  dwellings  and  some 
the  fragments  of  plastered  walls  which  have  fallen  over  when  the  dwell- 
ing was  burned,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  most  instances. 
The  positions  and  relations  of  these  beds,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  make 
it  evident  that  upon  the  site  of  one  burned  dwelling  another  was  usually 
constructed,  not  infrequently  a  third,  and  sometimes  even  a  fourth, 
the  remains  of  each  being  underlaid  and  usually  overlaid  in  part  by  very 
dark,  adhesive  clay  or  muck  from  the  adjacent  excavations  which  are 
found  in  the  swamp  as  well  as  upon  the  ridge,  and  contain  water  and 
occasionally  fish. 


Fig.  113. — Section  of  Mouud  No.  8,  Tyronza  station,  Poinsett  county,  Arkansas. 

The  pecuhar  black  color  of  these  beds  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
large  proportion  of  charcoal  with  which  they  are  mixed,  some  of  it 
doubtless  the  fine  particles  of  burned  grass  and  reed  matting  with 
which  the  cabins  appear  to  have  been  thatched.  In  and  immediately 
beneath  these  are  found  the  deposits  of  human  skeletons,  pottery  and 
other  relics. 

In  mound  A  (Fig.  115),  and  at  the  second  red  clay  bed  from  the  top 
was  found  a  water  vessel  which  is  neatly  ornamented  with  red  figures, 
and  in  the  next  bed  below  an  image  vessel. 

On  the  bottom  hearth  of  mound  B  was  a  layer  of  what  had  the 
appearance  of  hand-molded  brick,  well  burned,  and  as  red  and  hard 
as  modern  brick.  These  bricks,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  irregular 
in  form  and  proportion,  but  seemed  to  have  been  intentionally  formed 


Fio.  114.— Section  of  Mound  No.  12,  Tyronza  station,  Poinsett  county,  Arkansas. 

before  burning.  Upon  this  floor,  commingled  with  the  burned  i>laster, 
which  had  formed  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  and  which  still  showed  the 
casts  of  cane,  brush,  and  grass,  were  found  balls  or  rounded  masses  of 
burned  clay,  containing  the  remarkably  clear  and  distinct  casts  of  small 
ears  of  maize  (Fig.  116).  This  is  judged  from  the  casts  to  be  the  variety 
known  in  the  South  as  the  gourd  seed  corn,"  which  has  the  outer  end 
of  the  grain  very  thin.  Of  these  A  is  the  original  clay  with  the  grain 
impressions  in  it;  B  is  a  cast  of  another  piece  showing  the  reverse  of 
the  impressions. 

Mound  No.  8  is  circular,  80  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  5  feet  high, 
and  quite  flat  on  top.  It  contained  two  beds  of  burned  clay,  indicating 
two  successive  dwellings. 
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In  No.  12,  a  Axrtieal  section  of  wliicli  is  shown  in  Fig.  114,  were 
found  the  ruins  of  a  dwelling,  the  plan  of  which,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
made  out,  is  given  in  Fig.  117.    There  seems  to  have  been  three  rooms 
(a,  h  and  d),  each  as  nearly  square  as  the  builders  were  cai)able  of  making 
it,  the  floor  consisting  of  a  layer  of  clay,  burned 
or-  when  formed.    The  floor  of  room  a  was  in  pieces, 

somewhat  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

The  floor  of  room  h  was  smooth  clay,  hardened  and 
partially  burned.  The  sizes  of  these  rooms  were  as 
follows:  a,  11  feet  6  inches  front  by  12  feet  2  inches 
back ;  bj  11  feet  7  inches  front  by  U  feet  9  inches 
back;  12  feet  3  inches  front,  the  part  remaining,  6 
feet  back,  but  showing  indications  of  about  G  feet 
more,  making  the  depth  about  12  feet. 

The  black  dots  along  the  lines  of  the  walls  indicate 
the  upright  posts  which  supported  the  roof  and  to 
Avhich  the  reed  lathing  for  holding  the  plastering 
was  attached.  Eemains  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  posts  were  found  to  show  hoAv  far  apart  they 
were  placed,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  little  less 
than  2  feet. 

From  the  burned  fragments  of  the  walls  found  it 
would  seem-that  the  cane  lathing  Avas  worked  in  be- 
tween the  posts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  118,  and  an  as  held 
in  position  by  interwoA^en  twigs  until  the  plaster  was 
applied,  both  inside  and  out.  The  semicircular  fig- 
ures (c  c  c)  are  supi)osed  to  represent  fireplaces.  The 
back  room  {d)  may  or  may  not  have  been  square. 

As  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  floor  of  another 
dwelling,  somewiiat  similar  in  form  to  the  one  here 
shoAvn,  was  disco Awed  at  another  i^oint  (see  Fig.  136). 

In  digging  away  the  gravel  bank  numerous  skele- 
tons w  ere  discovered,  usually  in  a  deposit  of  swamp 
mud,  charcoal,  and  ashes,  either  immediately  beneath 
or  just  above  the  layer  of  the  hearth  and  burned  plas- 
tering of  the  ancient  dwellings.  All  the  indications 
go  to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  dead  Avere  interred 
in  a  deposit  of  clay,  swamp  mud,  or  charcoal  and 
ashes,  or  a  mixture  of  them,  either  in  or  immediately  beneath  the  dwell- 
ings, which  Avere  then  burned  over  them.  Frequently  several  skeletons 
of  different  sizes  were  found  in  these  places  as  though  members  of  a 
family;  but  whether  they  were  all  interred  at  one  time  or  were  bmied 
there  one  at  a  time,  as  they  died,  is  not  clear,  as  the  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  both  methods,  and  perhaps  both  Avere  practiced.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  mound-builders  of 
this  section  to  spread  a  layer  of  fresh  earth  upon  the  charred  remains 
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of  one  dwelling,  often  while  yet  smouldering,  to  the  dei)th  of  1,  2,  or  3 
feet,  and  subsequently  use  it  as  the  site  of  another  dwelling,  and  some- 
times even  a  third,  thus 
increasing  theheight  of 
the  mound  5  each  lay- 
er becoming  the  burial 
place  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  occupants  of  the 
dwellings  destroyed. 
In  this  waymany,if  not 
most  of  the  smaller  and. 
medium-sized  tumuli  of 
this  region,  then  as  now 
subject  to  overflow, 
have  been  built  up.  A 
great  majority  of  the 
mounds  of  this  charac- 
ter in  this  region  are 
now  and  always  were 
subject  to  overflow;  but 
no  instance  is  known 
where  the  large,  flat- 
toj)ped  mound  of  a 
group  is  not  now  above 
all  ordinary  floods.  Al- 
though the  latter  also 
contain  fire  beds,  these 
are  not  so  common  as 
the  smaller  ones. 


in 


Yui.  IK). — Clay  casts  of  ear  of  iiiaizo,  or  Indian  corn. 


from  which  we  may  per- 
haps justly  conclude 
that  the  i)eople  realiz 
ing  their  situation, 
built  up  more  rapidly 
one  large  central 
mound  above  the  floods  as  a  site  for  several  dwellings  or  a  large  com- 
munal house,  as  well  as  a  refuge  for  the  Aillagers  in  times  of  floods. 

MILLKR  MOUNDS. 

This  gnmp,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  119,  is  situated  in  Sec.  10,  T.  10 
N.,  Iv.  6  E.  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  William  Davis  on  the  west  side  of  the 
St.  Francis  river. 

The  large  mound.  No.  1  (inobably  in  i)art  a  natural  formation)  and 
part  of  the  surrounding  lands  are  under  cultivation ;  the  rest  of  the 
group  is  yet  in  the  forest,  which  consists  of  oak,  ])ecan,  cottonwood, 
hackberry,  haw,  gum,  and  hickory  trcM^s  and  scattering  stalks  of  cane. 
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The  bottom  laud  is  a  black,  sticky  soil,  very  rich,  i^roducing  fine  crops 
of  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco.  Mounds  1,  2,  and  3  remain  uncovered 
during  overflows,  the  rest  being  submerged  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet 
or  more.  Quantities  of  potsherds,  broken  stone  implements,  burned 
clay,  bones,  and  arrowheads  are  plowed  up  every  season  and  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  large  mound  and  fields. 

]\round  No.  1,  if  in  fact  it  be  throughout  an  artificial  structure,  is  long, 
tlat-toi)ped,  though  not  level,  and  irregular  in  form,  the  greatest  length 
being  about  000  feet  and  the  greatest  width  about  225  feet.    The  height 

varies  from  4  feet  at 
the  northern  end  to  12 
at  the  southern  (see 
vertical  section,  Fig. 
120). 

At  m  (Fig.  110)  there 
is  a  considerable  de- 
pression, as  though  it 
had  not  been  filled  up 
at  this  point  or  had 
been  washed  out,  this 
portion  being  raised 
only  2  feet.  On  the 
surface  at  c  and  d  are 
two  small  mounds 
about  3  feet  high  and 
20  feet  in  diameter, 
composed  of  hard 
clay.  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  quite 
rich. 

Although  designated  a  mound,  this  may  be  in  part  a  natural  forma- 
tion, possibly  the  remnant  of  a  former  ridge  which  has  been  swept  away 
by  the  overflows ;  but  that  the  height  has  been  artificially  increased  at 
the  southern  end  can  not  be  doubted,  tliougli  permission  to  dig  here 
was  not  granted,  as  this  dwellii'g  and  other  houses  were  located  here. 

^o.  2,  near  the  north  end  of  No.  1,  is  about  110  feet  in  diameter  and 
18  feet  high )  conical  and  symmetrical.  The  surface  layer  proved  to  be 
a  sandy  soil  and  quite  different  from  that  of  the  woodland  in  which  it 
stands,  which  is  black  and  sticky.  Several  large  trees  are  growing  on 
the  sides  and  near  the  to]). 

No.  3  is  GO  yards  from  No.  2,  oval  and  flat  on  top;  diameter  north 
and  south,  105  feet,  east  and  west  75  feet,  and  height  12  feet. 

No.  4  is  about  50  yards  east  of  No.  3,  25  feet  in  diameter,  3  feet  high, 
and  circular.  In  this  little  mound  was  a  mingled  mass  of  human  bones 
in  every  conceivable  position,  covering  an  area  of  about  10  feet  in 
diameter.    All  the  skulls  were  soft  and  in  pieces.    Among  the  bones 


Fig.  117.— Clay  floor  of  a  three  room  house. 
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were  several  whole  earthen  vessels  and  numerous  fragments  of  pottery 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  examined  in  which  neither  charcoal 
nor  ashes  were  found. 

^o.  5  is  40  yards  southwest  of  No.  3^  diameter  20  feet,  height  2  feet. 

No.  6  is  70  yards  west  of  No.  3,  diameter  40  feet,  height  3  feet.  About 
2  inches  of  the  top  consisted  of  vegetable  soil.  Under  this  was  a 
layer  of  burnt  clay  extending  across  the  mound,  but  not  reaching  the 


Fig.  118.— Mode  of  lathing  houses  hy  Mound-buiklcrs. 


margins.  This  Avas  not  in  a  compact  layer,  but  consisted  of  broken 
fragments  bearing  the  imprint  of  grass  and  twigs  and  in  some  places 
the  casts  of  split  cane.  In  most  cases  the  smooth  side  was  down.  The 
layer  conformed  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  not  to  the  curve  of  the 
mound,  and  in  the  central  portion  was 
slightly  depressed.  Below  this,  as  far  as 
the  excavation  extended  (water  stopping 
the  work)  was  dark  muck.  Immediately 
below  the  burnt  clay  were  four  small  ash 
beds  on  the  same  level.  On  and  immedi- 
ately below  the  large  layer  of  burnt  clay 
were  several  whole  eartliern  vessels,  two 
water  bottles,  two  pots,  and  three  bowls, 
and  in  the  clay  bed  a  large  number  of  frag- 
ments of  pottery. 

No.  7,  100  yards  west  of  No.  2,  stands  on 
low,  wet  ground  with  water  all  around  it; 
diameter  60  feet,  height  5  feet.  After  pass- 
ing through  a  top  layer  of  vegetable  mold 
some  2  or  3  inches  thick  an  unusually  heavy 
layer  of  burnt  clay,  some  15  feet  in  diame- 
ter, was  reached,  which,  in  the  center, 
measured  18  inches  thick,  but  thinning  out 
toward  the  margin,  where  it  consisted  of 
scattering  fragments.  The  middle  i)ortion 
of  the  underside  curved  slightly  upward,  where  it  x)ressed  ui)on  a  layer 
of  ashes  immediately  below  it.  This  layer  of  clay  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  made  by  laying  down  irregularly  shaped  chunks  of  burnt 
12  ETH  14 


Fig.  119  — The  Miller  inoimd.s,  Poin. 
sett  countj',  Arkansas. 
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clay,  some  of  them  very  bard,  and  filling  in  between  them  with  smaller 
pieces.  Although  not  solid,  it  seems  that  it  was  intended  it  should  be 
as  compact  and  smooth  on  top  as  it  could  be  made  with  such  material- 

Under  this  was  a  layer  of  ashes  some  2  or  3  inches  thick  j  below 
this,  dark  muck  or  sticky  clay.  Other  small  ash  beds  were  also  found- 
Eight  pots  were  found  in  the  large  burnt  clay  layer,  two  of  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  layer  by  the  side  of  an  adult  skeleton  which  lay  in  a 
horizontal  position. 

No.  8,  35  yards  south  of  No.  7,  measured  only  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
2  feet  in  height.    This,  like  the  preceding,  was  composed  chiefly  of  the 


Fig.  120. — Vertical  section  of  mound  No.  1,  Miller  group,  Poinsett  county,  Arkansas. 

black,  sticky  soil  or  muck  of  the  swamp  areas  around  the  group.  A 
trench  across  it  revealed  nothing  except  a  layer  of  burnt  clay,  about  6 
inches  thick,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  mound 

No.  9  is  only  about  15  feet  southwest  of  No.  8,  diameter  30  feet, 
height,  4  feet;  circular,  and  flat  on  top;  a  large  pecan  tree  stands  on 

the  northeast  slope.  The  top 
layer,  6  inches  thick,  consisted 
of  loose,  sandy  soil,  followed  by 
a  layer  of  burnt  clay,  quite  hard, 
9  inches  thick;  the  rest  of  the 
mound  to  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground  consisted  of  black 
muck. 

Fig.  121  is  a  plat  of  this  mound 
showing  the  relative  positions 
of  the  articles  found  in  it :  1,  a 
chipped  celt  at  the  depth  ^  of  6 
inches;  2,  a  folded  skeleton, 
head  east,  at  the  depth  of  6 
inches,  and  by  the  side  of  it  a 
pot;  3,  another  skeleton  at  the 
depth  of  9  inches,  and  by  its  side 
a  bowl;  4,  a  clay  disk  at  the 
depth  of  6  inches;  5  and  6,  two  folded  skeletons,  depth  2J  feet,  heads 
west;  7  and  8,  two  folded  skeletons,  depth  18  inches,  heads  east,  with 
a  bowl  by  the  side  of  one  and  a  jug  by  the  other;  9  and  10,  folded  skele- 
tons with  jug  and  pot;  11,  a  pottery  disk  at  the  depth  of  2  feet;  12,  stone 
disk  at  18  inches;  13,  14,  and  15,  folded  skeletons,  heads  southeast, 
depth  2 J  feet,  by  them  a  three-legged  jug,  a  bowl  and  pot;  16  and  17,  a 
jug  and  bowl  at  the  depth  of  3 J  feet,  no  skeletons  with  them ;  18,  a  single 
bowl,  very  small,  depth  1  foot.    A  bone  punch  was  also  found  here. 


Fig.  121.— Mound  No.  9,  Miller  group,  Poinsett 
county,  Arkansas. 


*  Measurements  of  depth  are  always  to  the  upper  side  of  the  article  mentioned  as  it  lies  in  the  mound. 
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Some  of  the  clay  vessels  were  quite  soft  at  the  time  they  were  found, 
but  the  larger  number  were  strong,  well  made,  and  of  comparatively 
good  material.  Fragments  of  pottery,  broken  stone,  clay,  ashes  and 
charcoal  were  found  at  various  depths.  The  bones  of  the  skeletons 
were  soft  and  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  uncovered. 

No.  10,  a  small,  circular  mound,  3  feet  high,  was  made  up  of  several 
irregular  layers  as  follows:  First  a  top  layer  of  soil  3  inches  thick;  be- 
low this  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  similar  to  that  of  the  other  mounds, 
about  5  inches  thick ;  next,  a  foot  of  soil  similar  to  that  of  the  surround- 
ing surface;  and  the  remainder,  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground, 
a  mixture  of  ashes,  burnt  clay,  and  soil.  At  the  center  of  fchis  was  a 
considerable  bed  of  ashes  occupying  its  entire  thickness,  in  which  lay 
a  single  skeleton  and  with  it  four  pots,  two  of  them  under  the  head  of 
the  skeleton. 

No.  11, 20  feet  west  of  No.  10 ;  diameter  35  feet,  height  3^  feet ;  circular. 

A  broad  trench  was  cut  through  it,  carrying  away  the  larger  portion 
to  the  original  earth.  In  Fig.  122  the  positions  of  the  articles  found 
are  marked.  After  passing  through  a 
very  thin  layer  of  surface  soil  a  bed  of 
hard-burned  earth  4  inches  thick  was 
reached  which  covered  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  mound;  the  remainder  con- 
sisted of  black  muck  from  the  bottom 
lands  around ;  at  the  depth  of  5 J  feet, 
or  2  feet  below  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground,  was  a  layer  of  ashes  and 
charcoal.  Quantities  of  broken  mussel 
shells,  charcoal,  potsherds  and  chunks  of 
burned  clay  were  found  at  various 
depths. 

At  1  lay  a  very  soft  folded  skeleton,  head  north,  2  feet  below  the 
surface;  by  the  head  a  single  earthen  pot.  Pots  2  and  3,  and  a  bowl 
(4),  were  all  immediately  under  the  usual  layer  of  burned  earth.  Nos. 
5  and  6 — clay  pipes — were  discovered  at  the  depth  of  2^  feet;  8,  a  pot, 
at  the  depth  of  2  feet;  a  clay  pipe  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  at  the 
depth  of  18  inches. 

Several  pieces  of  burned  clay  bearing  the  impressions  of  split  canes 
were  secured.  These  probably  were  pieces  of  plastering  from  the  walls 
of  a  dwelling  which  stood  here  and  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  layer 
of  burned  earth  or  clay  mentioned  was  quite  hard.  It  was  full  of  the 
impressions  of  grass  and  twigs,  and  looked  as  though  grass  and  clay 
had  been  mixed  together.  Some  small  trees,  varying  from  0  inches  to 
a  foot  in  diameter,  stood  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  mound. 

No.  12,  25  feet  southwest  of  No.  11,  diameter  25  feet,  height,  3  feet; 
circular;  was  composed  of  black,  sticky  muck,  except  a  layer  of  burned 
clay  9  inches  thick  which  covered  the  top. 


Fig.  122. 


Plan  of  mound  No.  11,  Miller 
group. 
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Fig.  123  shows  the  positions  of  the  following  articles  found  in  it. 
Nos.  1  and  2,  pots  at  the  depth  of  9  inches,  or  immediately  under  the 
bed  of  burned  clay;  3,  clay  disk,  depth,  9  inches;  4,  a  folded  skeleton, 
head  north,  depth,  1  foot,  with  a  i)ot  on  each  side  of  it;  5,  a  pot,  depth, 


hardwood  trees,  such  as  hackberry,  hickory,  pecan  and  walnut,  grew 
on  the  mound,  but  none  exceeded  G  or  8  inches  in  diameter.  Soft  mus- 
sel shells,  chunks  of  burned  clay,  charcoal,  burned  stones,  ashes  and 
fragments  of  charred  cane  were  found  at  various  depths. 


This  group  is  situated  in  T.  11  N.,  R.  6  E.,  on  the  east  bank  of  Little 
river,  about  3  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  St.  Francis. 

The  bottom  land  on  which  the  mounds  stand,  although  under  culti- 
vation, is  low  and  subject  to  overflow.  The  plan  of  the  group  is  given 
in  Fig.  124. 

Fragments  of  pottery,  broken  stone  implements,  mussel  shells,  stone 
chips,  broken  bones,  and  chunks  of  burned  clay  are  scattered  over  a 
l^ortion  of  the  ground.  A  clay  pipe  was  the  only  whole  article  that  re- 
warded a  careful  search  of  the  surface. 

Owing  to  continued  rains  and  abundance  of  water  but  two  mounds 
of  the  above  group  were  examined  and  very  little  of  interest  found  in 
them. 

The  following  list  gives  the  respective  sizes  and  forms  of  the  mounds 
of  this  group: 

No.  1.  Seventy-five  feet  long  north  and  south,  65  feet  wide,  and  2 
"  feet  high. 

No.  2.  Ninety  feet  long  north  and  south  an  40  feet  east  and  west. 
No.  3.  Thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high. 


2  feet ;  G,  a  soft  skeleton  and 
a  pot,  depth,  2  feet;  7,  a 
broken  bowl  at  the  depth  of 
2^  feet ;  8,  a  bowl  at  a  depth 
of  2  feet;  9,  10,  11,  three 
skeletons,  heads  in  different 
directions,  at  the  depth  of  2 
feet;  12,  a  clay  pipe  immedi- 
ately under  the  top  layer  of 
burned  clay. 


Fig.  123.— Plan  of  Mound  No.  12,  Miller  group. 


Most  of  the  pottery  in  this 
mound  was  very  soft,  hence 
it  was  only  with  great  care 
that  the  vessels  could  be 
taken  out  whole.  The  bones 
were  so  wet  and  soft  that 
they  went  to  pieces  when 
h  andled .    Several  small. 
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i^^o.  4,  25  feet  across  the  widest  point  and  2  feet  liigb. 

No.  5,  apparently  double,  75  feet  long  north  and  south,  35  feet  across 
at  the  widest  point,  and  3  feet  high. 

]N^o.  6,  50  feet  long  east  and  west,  30  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  high. 

No.  7,  which  is  but  20  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high,  was  opened 
and  found  to  consist  throughout  of  sandy  soil  like  that  in  the  field 
around  it.  It  was  full  of  ashes,  charcoal,  burned  clay,  broken  mussel 
shells,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  stone  chips.  A  soft,  folded  skeleton, 
with  head  north,  was  found  on  the  northern  side  at  the  depth  of  18 
inches  j  under  it  was  a  discoidal 
stone.  A  few  large  fragments 
of  pottery,  very  soft,  were  at  the 
center  near  the  surface.  The 
clay  pipe  heretofore  mentioned 
was  found  on  the  surface  of  this 
mound. 

No.  8,  diameter  35  feet  and 
height  2  feet,  is  situated  in  a 
depression,  and  at  the  time  of 
examination  was  surrounded  by 
water. 

In  No.  9,  which  is  25  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  high,  was  a 
folded  skeleton  at  the  depth  of  1 
foot,  with  head  south ;  no  relics 
of  any  kind  with  it. 


Set'  •>, 
□ 


a .  „ 
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THE  TAYLOR  SHANTY  GROUP. 

This  group,  shown  in  Fig.  125, 
is  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  T.  11  N.,  E.  G  E.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  St.  Francis  river, 
about  3  miles  below  where  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and 
Memphis  railroad  crosses  this 
stream.  This  part  of  the  county 
lies  within  the  bounds  of  what 
are  known  as  the  Sunken  lands 
of  the  St.  Francis  river;"  hence 
the  present  condition  is  proba- 
bly quite  different  from  what  it  was  jjrevious  to  1811,  though  it  must 
have  abounded  in  swamps  and  sloughs  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  De 
Soto's  visit.  The  land  on  which  the  mounds  stand  is  subject  to  over- 
flow, and  in  1882,  1883,  and  1881  was  inundated  to  the  depth  of  10  or 
12  feet,  only  the  tops  of  the  highest  mounds  remaining  uncovered. 

Mound  No.  1,  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  120,  is  at  this  time  but 


Fig.  124.- 


-Plat  of  Tlioniton  group,  Poinsett  county, 
Arkansas. 
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a  remnant  of  what  it  was,  the  overflow  and  wash  of  tlie  St.  Francis 
river  having  worn  away  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  The  length  at 
present  is  150  feet,  greatest  width  75,  and  height  6  feet,  the  top  flat. 
On  this  were  two  small  mounds  shown  at  a  and  h,  each  about  26  feet 
in  diameter  and  2  feet  high.    Trenches  20  feet  wide  were  dug  through 


Fig.  125.— Plat  of  Taylor  Shanty  group,  Poinsett  county,  Arkansas. 


these  small  mounds  to  the  dejith  of  5  feet.  In  that  (c  d)  running 
through  the  little  mound  a,  seven  skeletons  of  adults  were  found,  all 
extended  and  lying  on  their  backs,  and  with  each  (save  two)  were  two 
earthen  vessels  lying  near  the  skulls,  in  most  cases  a  bowl  and  jar. 
With  one  of  the  exceptional  cases  was  one  vessel ;  with  the  other,  three. 
At  one  i)oiut  two  skeletons  were  lying  close  together  side  by  side,  but 
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with  the  feet  of  one  to  the  head  of  the  other.  Shells  and  animal  bones 
were  observed  j  of  the  latter  those  of  the  deer  were  the  most  common. 
Burnt  clay  and  ashes  were  scattered  through  the  earth,  but  not  in  beds. 

In  the  trench  {e  f)  running  through  mound  h  were  also  several  skele- 
tons, all  lying  horizontally,  at  full  length,  each  with  one  or  more  earthen 
vessels  close  by  it;  with  one 
there  were  four,  two  at  the 
knees  and  two  at  the  head.  In 
one  of  the  pots  found  in  this 
trench  were  a  number  of  small 
animal  bones.  At  the  depth  of 
2  feet  was  a  bed  of  burnt  clay 
and  immediately  beneath  it  a 
bed  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  in 
which  was  found  a  single  clay 
pipe. 

Mound  i^o.  2  lies  a  few  feet 
north  of  Ko.  1,  and  is  somewhat 
oval  in  outline;  north  and  south 
diameter,  41  feet;  east  and  west 
diameter,  58  feet;  and  height, 
5  feet.  It  was  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  cane,  and  a 
large  tree  had  grown  on  the  top 
near  the  center,  but,  having 

fallen,  its  trunk  lay  buried  in  126.-Mound  No.  l,  Taylor  shanty  group. 

the  top  of  the  mound  and  was  covered  with  vegetable  mold  to  the  depth 
of  2  inches. 

The  construction  of  this  mound  as  shown  in  Fig.  127,  which  rei^re- 
sents  an  east  and  west  cross  section,  is  as  follows,  commencing  at  the 
top :  First,  a  top  layer  of  soil,  3  inches  thick ;  next,  a  layer  of  burnt 
clay,  15  inches  thick  in  the  central  portion  and  thinning  out  to  the 
margins,  smooth  on  top,  but  rough  beneath,  with  the  usual  indications 


Fig.  127.— Section  of  mound  No.  2,  Taylor  Shanty  group. 

of  admixture  with  straw  and  twigs.  Immediately  under  this  was  a 
continuous  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal  (c),  equal  in  extent  to  the  layer 
of  burnt  clay  above  it  and  about  2  inches  thick.  The  remains  of  partly 
burned  cane  were  found  mixed  through  it;  also  fragments  of  pottery 
and  burned  stones.  Under  this  were  layers  of  burnt  clay,  e  and  /,  8 
inches  thick,  idaced  as  shown  in  the  figure,  with  a  thin  layer  of  ashes 
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between  their  overlapping  edges.  There  were  no  indications  of  grass 
or  twigs  in  the  ehiy  of  these  layers,  as  in  that  of  the  ui)per  one,  b. 
Beneath  these  was  another  horizontal  and  continuous  layer  of  fine  coal 
and  ashes,  about  2  inches  thick.  This  had  the  appearance  of  burnt 
cane,  as  fragments  of  cane  partially  burned  were  found  in  it.  Under 
this  was  still  another  layer  of  burnt  clay  (h)  equal  in  extent  to  those 
above  it  and,  like  them,  horizontal.  Its  upper  side  was  comparatively 
smooth  and  flat.  In  the  central  portion  it  was  rather  more  than  a  foot 
thick,  but  thinning  out  toward  the  margins.  This  had  been  cut  at  m 
in  a  north  and  south  direction  for  the  purpose  of  burying  a  single  indi- 
vidual, whose  skeleton  was  found  immediately  below  at  2.  This  layer 
appears  to  have  been  solid,  and  contained  no  indications  of  grass  or 
weeds.  IS^ear  the  northern  edge,  at  dj  were  a  small  bed  of  gray  ashes, 
quite  a  quantity  of  coals,  fragments  of  pottery  and  stones,  and  among 
them  human  bones  slightly  discolored  by  the  ashes,  but  not  burned. 
This  deposit  was  some  4  or  5  inches  thick,  covering  an  area  about  6 
feet  in  diameter  and  lying  chiefly  in  the  layer  g.  Immediately  under 
this  burnt  clay  was  a  layer  (/)  of  gray,  waxy  soil  about  1  foot  thick, 
horizontal,^  extending  over  the  area  of  the  mound,  and  of  nearly  uni- 
form thickness  throughout.  On  the  south  side  of  the  mound  in  this 
layer,  at  was  a  small  bed  of  ashes.  ISText  and  last,  resting  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  was  another  layer  of  burnt  clay  (o) 
some  7  inches  thick  in  the  center.  This,  to  all  appearances,  had  been 
burned  where  it  lay;  nevertheless  it  was  in  fragments,  and  indications 
of  grass  and  twigs  to  a  very  limited  extent  were  observed  in  it.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  it  may  have  been  plastering  from  a  house. 

Skeletons  and  fragments  thereof  were  found  as  follows:  Bones  (3)  in 
the  ash  heap  at  d;  skeleton  lying  at  full  length  (1)  in  the  layer  of  earth 
i;  with  this  was  a  red- striped  earthen  bowl  close  to  the  head.  H^o.  2 
was  in  the  same  layer  as  No.  1,  but  judging  by  the  indications  was 
buried  subsequent  to  it,  as  the  latter  lay  immediately  under  the  undis- 
turbed portion  of  the  clay  layer  (/i),  while  2  was  under  the  opening  which 
had  evidently  been  made  in  the  clay  layer  for  its  reception.  This 
burial  had  taken  place  previous  to  the  deposit  of  the  layer  of  ashes, 
as  this  had  not  been  disturbed.  By  the  side  of  the  latter,  near  the 
head,  stood  a  water  bottle  and  a  bowl  containing  shell  beads.  Three 
skeletons  (4,  5,  and  G)  lay  at  the  bottom,  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.  By  No.  4  was  an  earthen  canteen ;  by  5,  a  red  and  white  striped 
water  bottle;  and  by  G,  a  bowl. 

A  Avide  mouthed  water  bottle  and  some  human  bones  were  discovered 
near  the  surface  of  the  mound  at  7,  but  these  appear  to  have  been 
brought  up  from  some  deeper  position  by  the  roots  of  the  tree  men- 
tioned when  it  fell.  A  spoon-shaped  clay  vessel  was  buried  in  the  ashes 
at     and  scattered  through  the  dirt  of  the  mound  were  fragments  of 

'Horizontal,  when  used  iu  this  connection,  implies  that  the  hed  or  stratum  docs  not  correspond  with 
the  curve  or  vertical  contour  of  the  mound,  but  is  level,  or  liorizontal. 
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pottery,  fresh  water  shells,  aud  auimal  bones,  chiefly  of  the  deer  and 
raccoon. 

Mound  3  is  a  small  circular  tumulus,  standing  near  Xo.  2  on  the  west, 
14  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high.  Being  nearly  covered  by  water 
it  was  not  explored. 

Mound  4  is  about  CO  feet  from  the  margin  of  No.  2;  diameter  66  feet, 
height  nearly  6  feet.  The  construction  was  as  follows,  commencing 
at  the  bottom  and  going  up :  The  line  a  a  in  Fig. 
128  indicates  the  original  surface  of  ground;  a 
layer  of  burnt  clay,  which  lay  chiefly  on  the  right 
side,  extending  only  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of 
the  center,  averaging  about  5  inches  in  thickness. 
The  impressions  of  grass  and  weeds  were  very 
abundant  in  it.  The  top  was  much  smoother  than 
the  underside.  The  soil  immediately  beneath 
showed,  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  the  effect  of 
heat,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  (^lay  was 
burnt  on  the  spot  where  it  lay. 

Overlapping  the  northern  end  of  this  layer  was  a 
bed  of  ashes  and  coals  (c)  a  little  beyond  the  cen- 
ter of  the  mound.  This  covered  an  area  about  6 
feet  in  diameter  and  was  about  10  inches  thick 
where  deepest.  Over  this  was  a  nearly  horizontal 
layer  (d)  of  clean  surface  soil,  stretching  entirely 
across  the  mound.  On  this  lay  a  thin  stratum  (e) 
of  burnt  cane,  but  little  more  than  an  inch  thick, 
on  which,  or  rather  in  which,  not  far  from  the  cen- 
ter, were  the  remains  of  a  few  fires,  marked  by  the 
ash  bed  (/).  Over  the  layer  of  burnt  cane  (e)  was 
a  thick  layer  of  surface  soil,  marked  </,  including 
and  covering  the  bed  of  ashes  (/).  Over  this  was 
a  second  layer  of  black,  loose  soil  (/^),  13  inches 
thick,  in  which  at  lay  a  small  bed  of  burnt  clay, 
occupying  an  area  about  5  feet  in  diameter,  cov- 
ered by  a  layer  of  ashes  extending  somewhat  be- 
yond its  margins.  Next  above  was  anotlier  layer  of 
burnt  clay  (/),  15  inches  thick  in  the  central  portion, 
but  thinning  out  to  the  margins,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  and  covering  an  area  of  36  by  27  feet.  This 
was  composed  of  chunks  of  burnt  clay  that  ap- 
peared to  have  been  placed  on  top  of  the  mound,  and  tlie  crevices  filled 
up  with  smaller  fragments. 

Three  skeletons  were  found  in  tliis  mound;  first  (1),  that  of  a  person 
under  medium  size  in  the  layer  of  soil  {g),  immediately  on  the  stratum  of 
burnt  cane.  It  lay  at  full  lengtli  face  uj),  head  east;  the  bones  were 
very  soft  and  the  skull  was  much  flattened,  but  not  crushed.  Near  the 
head  stood  two  clay  vessels,  a  water  bottle,  and  a  bowl.    Under  the  skull 
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and  part  of  tlie  neck  was  a  kind  of  pillow  of  burnt  clay  13  inches  long, 
10  wide,  and  3  tliick.  Altliougli  showing  the  form,  the  moisture  had  so 
affected  it  that  it  crumbled  on  exposure.  The  corners  were  rounded  and 
the  form  was  ai^propriate  to  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied. 

The  second  skeleton  (2)  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  mound  on  the  origi- 
nal surface  of  the  ground  and  partly  covered  by  the  ash  bed  c,  though 
not  charred.  It  lay  extended,  face  up  and  head  southeast,  resting  on  a 
clay  pillow  similar  to  that  already  described.  Near  the  right  shoulder 
was  a  water  bottle  and  close  to  it  a  bowl.  The  bottle  stood  erect  and 
was  about  two-thirds  full  of  water,  which  had  probably  soaked  in  during 
an  overflow. 

The  third  skeleton  (3)  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mound  in  the 
ash  bed  (/),  and,  though  resting  on  the  layer  of  burnt  cane,  the  bones 
were  not  charred.  It  lay  horizontally,  the  head  resting  on  a  clay  pil- 
low, as  the  others,  and  near  it  stood  a  water  bottle  and  bowlj  with  these 
was  also  a  chipped  celt. 

Mound  5  stands  25  feet  north  of  4,  measuring  from  base  to  base,  and 
is  similar  in  size  and  form  to  3.  On  it  is  a  black  walnut  stump,  16  feet 
in  circumference.  No.  6,  35  feet  east  of  No.  2,  is  circular;  diameter  26 
feet,  height  3  feet.  No.  7,  45  feet  west  of  4,  is  somewhat  oval  j  diameter 
52  and  61  feet,  height  6  feet.  Although  neither  of  these  three  was 
explored,  burnt  clay  was  observed  near  the  surface  of  each. 

No.  8  is  127  feet  north  of  7 ;  diameter  50  feet;  height  about  3  feet. 
Two  feet  below  the  surface  was  a  water  bottle  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  and 
near  it  a  bowl.  Nothing  else  was  observed,  except  a  few  fresh- water 
shells,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  a  few  coals. 

The  positions  and  sizes  of  the  remaining  mounds  of  the  group,  which 
were  not  excavated,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


No. 

Position. 

Form. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

100  feet  northwest  of  No.  8  

93  feet  northeast  of  No.  9  

90  feet  north  of  No.  11  

145  feet  southwest  of  No.  7  

25  feet  south  of  No.  13  

75  feet  south  of  No.  13  

125  feet  south  of  No.  15  

80  feet  east  of  No.  15  

Circular  

....do   

(Double)  oblong  .. 

Oblong  

Circular   

Nearly  square  

Oblong  

Circular   

. . .  .flo  

Feet. 

55 
30 

83  by  30 
75  by  25 
35 

150  by  112 
87  by  44 

Part  only. 
10 
30 

Feet. 
4 

2 

3i 

3 

6 

5 

3 

1 

15  feet  west  of  No.  16  

...-do   

other  mounds  which  presented  little  of  interest  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned as  follows : 

One  in  Sec.  9,  T.  12  N.,  E.  2  E.,  conical,  60  feet  in  diameter  and  2^  feet 
high,  except  the  southeast  quarter,  which  was  raised  a  foot  higher. 
Under  the  latter  portion  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  was  a  single  skeleton 
lying  at  full  length,  face  up,  head  east.  Fragments  of  pottery,  shells, 
ashes,  coals,  bones,  stones  and  burned  earth  were  scattered  through  it. 
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One  oil  Sec.  35,  T.  12  ]S^.,  R.  2  E.,  conical,  35  feet  in  diameter  and  4 
feet  liigh,  was  situated  on  low  wet  land.  Two  folded  skeletons  occurred 
at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  the  usual  amount  of  fragments  of  i)ottery, 
shells,  coals,  etc. 

One  in  S W.  J  Sec.  26,  T.  12  N.,  R.  2  E.,  75  feet  in  diameter,  4J  feet  high, 
circular  and  nearly  flat  on  top.  Near  the  center,  at  a  depth  of  2J  feet, 
lay  a  bed  of  ashes  covering  an  area  about  5  feet  in  diameter.  A  lit- 
tle to  the  north  of  this  bed,  at  the  same  depth,  were  four  folded  skele- 
tons, without  order  as  to  direction,  and  a  little  north  of  them  another 
fire  bed,  to  the  right  of  which  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  was  another  skele- 
ton, lying  at  full  length,  head  west.  Shells,  stones,  bones,  fragments 
of  pottery,  etc.,  were  scattered  through  it. 

One  near  the  i^receding,  25  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  3  feet  high, 
composed  of  dark  brown  loam,  similar  to  the  soil  around  it,  contained 
only  the  usual  mixture  of  shells,  coals,  ashes,  etc.  This  and  the  one 
preceding  it  are  subject  to  overflow,  and  like  many  of  the  others,  prob- 
ably most  of  the  low  circular  ones  were  house  sites. 

A  conical  and  unusually  steep  mound  on  the  SW.  ^  Sec.  32,  T.  11  N., 
R.  4  E.,  which  had  been  partially  explored,  was  examined.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  sandy  soil  of  the  bottom  land  on  which  it  stands,  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  dark  vegetable  mold,  about  9  inches  thick.  Two 
large  poplars  (tulip  trees),  each  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  stand  on  the 
northern  slope.  A  folded  skeleton,  accompanied  by  three  clay  pots, 
was  found  near  the  apex  at  a  depth  of  1  foot  under  an  old  stump,  and 
another  at  the  depth  of  9  inches,  accompanied  by  three  pots.  Burned 
human  bones  occurred  at  three  points,  two  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  and 
one  at  the  depth  of  5  feet.  Fragments  of  pottery,  stones,  and  mussel 
shells  were  scattered  through  the  earth.  In  the  center,  at  the  base,  was 
a  hard  layer  of  sand,  several  feet  in  extent  and  2  feet  deep.  Under  it 
lay  five  folded  skeletons,  all  placed  in  the  same  direction. 

A  third  mound  in  the  same  locality,  about  200  yards  from  the  last 
and  similar  in  form  and  size,  was  partially  explored.  A  badly  decayed 
skeleton,  with  head  west  and  accompanied  by  a  small  water  jug,  was 
discovered  at  a  depth  of  18  inches,  and  another  at  a  depth  of  2  feet,  by 
which  stood  a  pot  and  bowl.  Another  pot  and  another  bowl  were  also 
found. 

MISSISSIPPI  COUNTY. 

This  county,  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  river 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Tyronza  and  Little  rivers,  is  low  and  flat 
throughout,  and  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  portions  much  cut 
up  by  lakes,  bayous,  and  cypress  swamps. 

PECAN  POINT. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  which  tlie  Mississippi,  in  its 
many  bends  and  windings,  has  left  as  a  part  of  its  west  bank  along 
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this  portion  of  its  course;  yet  it  is  but  a  high  bank.  Nearly  a  mile 
northwest  of  the  present  landing  at  this  place  is  an  oblong,  oval-topped 
mound,  150  feet  long,  north  and  south,  by  80  broad  at  the  base  and  15 
feet  high.  This  is  on  the  southern  bank  of  a  bayou  where  the  river 
probably  ran  when  it  was  built.  As  it  is  covered  with  modern  graves 
of  negroes  and  whites  no  excavations  were  allowed  to  be  made  in  it. 
The  peoi^leof  the  neighborhood  state  that  in  digging  graves  they  bring 
up  the  remains  of  as  many  people  as  they  bury. 

But  the  chief  point  of  interest  at  this  place  is  the  old  cemetery  or 
burying  ground  of  the  ancient  mound-builders,  which  lies  immediately 
east  of  the  mound  mainly  along  the  slough. 

A  plat  of  the  locality  is  given  in  Fig.  129;  m  indicating  the  mound, 
and  the  si)ace  c,  surrounded  by  the  dotted  line,  the  cemetery. 

Although  many  individuals  are  buried  in  mounds,  and,  in  this  sec- 
tion, in  the  dwelling  sites,  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  indications  of  long 


Yui.  129. — Plat  of  Pecan  point  works,  Mississippi  county,  Arkansas. 


occupancy  and  a  numerous  population,  in  many  localities,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  dead  must  have  been  buried  elsewhere.  Occasionally 
these  burying  grounds  can  be  found.  In  the  present  case  the  cemeterj^ 
furnishes  the  chief  evidence  that  there  was  formerly  an  extensive  vil- 
lage here.  It  is  possible  the  mounds  and  other  works  may  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  Mississippi  changing  its  bed;  possibly  they  never 
existed. 

The  usual  mode  of  burial  here  was  horizontal — at  full  length  upon 
the  back  or  side,  in  a  bark  coifin  placed  from  1  to  3  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  mode,  as  some  are  placed 
with  the  face  down,  some  with  the  legs  drawn  up,  or,  in  other  words, 
folded,  some  in  a  sitting  or  squatting  posture;  but  this  last  is  usually 
where  a  group  of  various  sizes,  as  of  a  family,  are  found  huddled  to- 
gether around  some  rare  and  highly  i)rized  object.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity as  to  the  direction  in  which  tliey  were  placed,  either  in  regard 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  or  their  relation  to  one  another.    It  was 
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under  circumstances  of  this  kind  that  the  vessels  rei)resenting  the 
human  head,  one  of  which,  shown  in  Fig.  130,  was  found  here. 

Usually  in  the  graves  of  the  horizontal  skeletons  there  was  found 
with  each  a  pot,  bowl,  or  jug  near  the  head,  at  the  feet,  or  by  the  hips; 
often  two  and  sometimes  all  three  with  one  skeleton,  but  it  was  seldom 
that  two  vessels  of  the  same  kind  or  intended  for  the  same  use  were 
with  one  skeleton.  The  human  headed  vessels  were  not  together,  but 
adjacent  to  each  other,  and,  although  the  large  one  (shown  in  Fig.  130) 
was  encircled  by  skeletons,  none  was  nearer  than  2  or  3  feet  of  it.  In 
some  places  there  were  as  many  as  three  or  four  tiers  of  burials,  the 
lower  tiers  being  considerably  deeper  than  the  average  mentioned. 


Fig.  130. — Injage  vessel,  Pecan  point,  Mississippi  county,  Arkansas. 


Scattered  through  this  cemetery  were  fire-beds,  ashes,  charcoal, 
burned  stones,  and  mussel  shells  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. The  fire  beds  were  layers  of  burned  earth  from  0  inches  to  a 
foot  thick  and  usually  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  with  ashes  and  char- 
coal on  and  under  them.  Skeletons  without  accompanying  relics  were 
sometimes  found  near  these  fire  beds. 

Figures  of  some  of  the  interesting  and  rare  forms  of  clay  vessels 
obtained  at  this  place  have  been  published. 

In  the  central  portion  of  this  county,  back  of  Osceola,  there  is  a 
group  of  mounds  on  Frenchman's  bayoif,  6  miles  west  of  Golden  Lake 
post-office. 

These  are  all  of  the  simple,  ordinary,  conical  type,  th'e  highest  not 
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exceeding  8  feet  elevation.  The  plow  and  previous  explorers  had  cut 
them  to  pieces  and  all  the  valuable  specimens  had  been  removed.  A 
large  number  of  pieces  of  clay,  burnt  to  a  brick-like  substance,  were  ob- 
served together  with  ashes,  animal  bones  and  mussel  shells,  indicating 
that  most  of  them  were  house  sites. 

JACKSON  MOUNDS. 

These  are  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Jackson,  on  the  Little 
river  cut-off,  about  16  miles  northwest  of  Osceola. 

No.  1,  oval  in  form,  4  feet  high,  and  the  longest  diameter  60  feet,  was 
partially  occupied  by  the  graves  of  three  white  persons,  but  permission 
to  dig  so  as  not  to  disturb  these  was  obtained.  Three  pits  were  carried 
to  the  original  surface.  The  first  passed  through  a  top  layer  of  black 
surface  soil  2J  feet  thick,  then  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  10  inches  thick,  and 
below  this  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  6  inches  deep.  Here,  associ- 
ated with  the  charcoal  and  ashes,  was  a  skeleton,  with  pots  at  each  side 
of  the  head. 

In  the  second  pit  the  results  were  much  the  same,  except  that  in  this, 
below  thB  skeleton  a  hard  floor  of  well-burnt  clay  was  encountered, 
which  was  covered  with  2  feet  of  ashes,  in  which  were  some  specimens 
of  pottery,  but  no  skeleton  or  bones. 

In  the  third  the  layers  passed  through  were  as  the  first,  but  no  skel- 
eton was  found. 

The  other  mound  (there  were  but  two  mouiids  in  the  group)  was  some- 
what higher  than  No.  1,  but  so  occupied  by  modern  graves  that  no  ex- 
amination of  it  could  be  made. 

About  30  yards  from  this,  immediately  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  commences  a  level  floor  of  hard  clay,  which,  so  far  as  examined, 
was  burned  to  a  brick  red,  and  varied  from  6  inches  to  nearly  2  feet 
in  thickness.  This  layer  extended  more  or  less  continuously  over  an 
area  almost  or  quite  300  feet  square.  As  a  part  of  it  is  covered  by  a 
dwelling  and  outbuildings,  and  permission  to  examine  only  certain 
portions  was  given,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
spaces  thus  continuously  covered.  Breaking  through  this  at  the  points 
where  digging  was  allowed,  the  Bureau  explorer  discovered,  in  each 
case  at  the  depth  of  from  1  to  3  feet,  skeletons  and  pottery.  In  one 
place  two  skeletons  of  adults  were  found  a  few  feet  apart,  and  close 
by  one  of  a  child.  With  each  adult  skeleton  were  five  pots,  and  with . 
the  child  one  pot  and  two  toy  vessels;  all  were  more  or  less  embedded 
in  ashes,  but  the  bones  were  not  charred. 

Several  separate  house  sites  were  found  in  which  ashes  and  broken 
l)ottery  occurred.  One  of  the  vessels  found  here  is  represented  in  Fig. 
131.    This  was  beneath  the  clay  floor. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Evans  visited  this  county  on  his  archeological  tour  in  1881, 
in  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Times.  He  describes  a  mound  on  the  land  of 
a  Mr.  Sherman,  at  the  head  of  Young's  lake,  midway  between  Osceola 
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and  Pitman's  landing.  The  special  reasons  for  calling  attention  to  it 
here  are  because  of  the  reference  made  by  Mr.  Evans  to  the  supposed 
brick  discovered  in  it,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mound,  shown  in 
Fig.  132,  copied  from  the  Times  of  April  9,  1881,  which,  as  will  be  seen 
elsewhere,  is  almost  identical  with  one  observed  by  Col.  li^'orris  in 
Phillips  county,  Arkansas  (see  Fig.  145). 


Fig.  131  Vessel  from  Jackson  mounds,  Mississippi  county,  Arkansas. 


The  dimensions  given  are  as  follows :  Altitude  of  the  first  terrace 
11  feet,  width  129  feet,  length  158  feet;  altitude  of  second  terrace  3  feet 
7  inches,  width  60  feet,  length  93  feet;  altitude  of  third  terrace  6  feet, 
width  63  feet,  length  78  feet. 


Fig.  132. — The  Sherman  mound,  Mississippi  county,  Arkansas. 


Digging  into  the  top  he  found,  near  the  surface,  fragments  of  burned 
clay,  which  increased  in  amount  a  little  farther  down,  where  they  formed 
a  layer  apparently  over  the  upper  terrace.  These  lumps  of  burned 
clay,  which  he  supposed  to  be  brick,  are  evidently  the  fragments  of 
plaster  from  the  walls  of  a  dwelling,  as  they  were,  in  some  cases,  marked 
with  the  fluting  elsewhere  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  mounds  of 
Arkansas. 
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INDEPENDENCE  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  tliis  county  is  broken  and  liilly,  and  is  crossed  from 
the  northwest  to  the  southeast  by  White  river.  The  Oil  Trougli  bot- 
tom in  the  southwest  i>art,  where  the  mounds  mentioned  are  situated, 
is  a  rich  alluvial  tract  lying  along  the  west  side  of  White  river. 


Fifj.  133.— Engraved  shell  {Busycon  perversum)  from  mound,  Independence  county,  Arkansas. 


The  only  works  reported  in  this  county  are  two  mounds  near  Akron 
and  9  miles  northwest  of  Jacksonport. 
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The  first  of  these  is  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  7  feet  high  and  cir- 
cular in  outline.  It  is  covered  over  with  the  graves  of  the  townspeople 
to  its  very  skirts,  and  hence  could  not  be  disturbed.  It  was  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  in  digging  the  graves  numerous  articles  had  been 
found,  among  them  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Biisycon  perversum,  engraved, 
which  was  obtained  from  Mr.  M.  A.  Mull,  of  Jacksonport,  for  the  !Na- 
tional  Museum,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  133.  A  figure  or  image  of  some 
kind  made  of  clay  was  taken  out  at  the  same  time  and  sold  to  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  also  a  number  of  shell  beads 
which  were  obtained  by  the  Bureau. 

The  second  mound  is  much  smaller,  being  only  about  4  feet  high  and 
50  feet  in  diameter.  One  foot  below  the  surface  a  6-inch  stratum  of 
burnt  clay  was  encountered,  then  5  inches  of  ashes  and  charcoal.  The 
base  was  composed  of  clay  and  sand.  Only  a  few  broken  vessels  and 
some  fragments  of  pottery  were  obtained. 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Rindman,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Jacksonport, 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  a  slough,  are  evidences  of  an  ancient 
settlement,  ihese  consist  of  three  small  mounds  and  patches  of  burned 
clay,  or  brick-like  substance,"  as  the  exi)lorer  terms  it,  immediately 
under  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil. 
An  examination  of  this  burnt  clay  showed  it  | 
to  be  in  patches,  forming  a  layer  from  6  to  10  ^ 
inches  thick,  much  of  it  bearing  the  impres- 
sions of  grass,  roots,  and  cane;  occasionally 
mud-daubers'  nests,  burnt  as  hard  as  a  brick, 
were  found  still  sticking  to  it,  from  which  it  fig.  134.— stouo  spool  from  mound, 
is  evident  that  it  had  formed  the  plastering  ^'""^'^^  '^^^^y' 
of  dwellings. 

The  mounds  varied  from  15  to  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  18  to  36 
inches  in  height.  In  one,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  hard  burnt  clay  floor, 
very  smooth,  covered  with  ashes;  in  another,  some  broken  pots  with 
ashes,  and  in  the  third  only  ashes. 

One  mile  east  of  Jacksonport,  on  the  banks  of  White  river,  there 
stood,  until  last  year,  a  mound,  but  it  was  carried  away  by  the  flood, 
which  also  washed  off  the  top  soil  from  the  land  for  a  considerable 
space  around  it,  revealing  fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  stone  imple. 
ments,  and  much  burnt  clay  scattered  about  in  patches. 

In  a  mound,  5  feet  high  and  about  30  feet  in  diameter,  6  miles  south 
of  "N^ewport,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  O.  R.  Stevens,  two  skelet(ms  were  found 
lying  in  opposite  directions,  face  down,  and  with  them  two  small  stone 
spools,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  134,  marked  with  copper  stains; 
also  a  shell  pin,  and  a  clay  pipe. 
12  ETH  15 
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CRITTENDEN  COUNTY. 

The  toY)ograpliical  features  of  this  county  are  similar  to  those  of 
Mississippi  county,  which  joins  it  on  the  north.  The  works  in  it  which 
were  examined  are  situated  1  mile  from  Oldham  (formerly  Bradley's 
landing),  near  the  Mississippi  river,  on  land  belonging  to  the  Bradley 


estate.  A  view  of  part  of  the  group  is  given  in  Fig.  135.  Unfortu- 
nately the  explorer's  report  on  these  interesting  works  is  very  brief. 

The  land  is  not  now  subject  to  overflow,  but  an  examination  of  the 
portion  outside  of  the  field  shows  that  a  stream  formerly  ran  here  and 
that  then  it  was  j)robably  subject  to  occasional  inundation,  as,  where  it 
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has  not  beeu  disturbed  by  the  plow,  the  strata  of  sand  and  vegetable 
remains  are  quite  distinct.  The  Mississippi  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant; this  land  seems  therefore  to  have  been  made  since  the  river  ran 
by  the  field.  The  old  river  bed  is  probably  the  former  channel  of  the 
Wappanoke  creek  which  now  runs  some  distance  back  of  the  field  in 
which  the  mounds  are  situated.  Many  of  the  trees  on  this  land  are 
5  feet  in  diameter  and  80  feet  high.  The  human  and  other  remains 
found  in  this  field  are  from  3  to  5  feet  deep.  The  mounds  occupy  the 
highest  point  and  the  greater  the  distance  from  them  the  deeper  are 
the  remains,  as  would  be  the  case  with  deposits  made  by  overflows. 

The  mounds  had  already  been  worked  over,  so  attention  was  turned 
to  the  house  sites  scattered  over  the  area  around  them.  A  number  of 
these  had  also  been  previously  examined,  but  several  remained  undis- 
turbed. As  an  almost  universal  rule,  after  removing  a  foot  or  two  of 
top  soil,  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  in  a  broken  or  fragmentary  condition 
would  be  found,  sometimes  with  impressions  of  grass  or  twigs,  which 
easily  crumbled  but  was  often  hard  and  stamped  apparently  with  an 
implement  made  of  split  reeds  of  comparatively  large  size.  This  layer 
was  in  places  a  foot  thick  and  frequently  burned  to  a  brick  red  or  even 
to  clinkers. 

Below  this,  at  a  depth  of  3  to  5  feet  from  the  surface,  were  more  or 
less  asheSj  and  often  6  inches  of  charred  grass,  immediately  covering 
skeletons.  The  latter  were  found  lying  in  all  directions,  some  with  the 
face  up,  others  with  it  down,  and  others  on  the  side.  With  these  were 
vessels  of  clay,  in  some  cases  one,  sometimes  more. 

From  the  excavations  made  here  about  seventy  whole  vessels  and 
numerous  fragments  were  obtained;  also  rubbing  stones,  hammer 
stones,  celts,  cupped  stones,  horn  and  bone  implements,  etc. 

ST.  FRANCIS  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  quite  level,  with  the  exception  of  Crow- 
ley's ridge,  which  runs  through  the  western  portion  north  and  south. 
East  of  the  ridge  is  the  broad  region  of  alluvial  lands  of  the  White 
and  Mississippi  rivers. 

About  4  miles  southeast  of  Forest  city,  and  near  Crow  creek,  some 
singular  remains  were  discovered,  called  by  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood the  '*01d  Brick  House,"  or  Fort,"  from  the  quantity  of  brick- 
like material  or  burnt  clay  found  there.  These  ai)pear  to  be  house  sites. 
There  are  three  of  them,  rectangular  in  form,  the  larger  one  30  feet 
long  by  10  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  floor  of  burned  clay  8  inches  thick. 
The  outer  edges  consisted  of  broken  fragments  forming  ridges  and  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  being  the  remnants  of  a  clay  wall  which  had 
fallen  down  during  the  destruction  of  a  building  by  fire.  The  area 
occupied  is  about  2  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  level.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  clay  floor  was  a  layer  of  ashes  C  inches  thick,  and  below 
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this  black  loam.  Some  large  trees  are  growing  on  these  sites,  one  a 
poplar  (tulip  tree^^3  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  high. 

The  other  squares  liave  been  more  or  less  obliterated  by  a  roadway 
made  through  them.  Some  years  ago  a  large  oak  on  one  of  them  was 
blown  down,  revealing  the  bones  of  a  skeleton,  some  pottery,  and  a  pipe. 

Near  by  is  a  mound  10  feet  high,  oblong  in  shape  and  flat  on  top,  the 
width  of  the  upper  surface  36  feet.  It  consisted  of  three  strata,  the 
first  or  to})  layer  of  soil  about  10  inches  thick ;  next  a  layer  of  yellow 
clay  1  foot  thick,  and  the  remainder,  to  the  bottom,  white  clay.  No 
relics  or  evidences  of  its  having  been  used  for  burial  purposes  were 
observed. 

crook's  MOrND. 

This  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Capt.  W.  J.  Crook,  10  miles  southeast 
of  Forest  city  and  near  the  bank  of  Tunic  creek.  It  is  oval  in  form, 
408  feet  Jong,  150  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  high,  flat  on  top. 

Thorough  examination  was  not  allowed  by  the  owner,  as  it  is  the 
only  retreat  for  his  farm  stock  in  time  of  high  water.  Three  small  pits 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  first  or  top  layer  of  loam  was  about  1  foot 
thick ;  next  below  this  a  layer  of  ashes  of  variable  depth ;  the  remainder, 
to  the  base,  consisted  of  clay.  It  had  been  very  deeply  plowed  and  a 
skeleton  or  two  and  some  pots  taken  out. 

LAKE  ANDERSON  MOUNDS. 

This  group  of  mounds  is  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Anderson  or  Mud  lake, 
some  2  miles  northeast  of  Forest  city.  The  largest  one  is  oblong  in 
form,  flat  on  top,  with  unusually  steep  sides;  height,  12  feet;  width  on 
top,  30  feet.  Permission  to  excavate  it  was  refu  ed  because  of  the  own- 
er's wish  to  utilize  it  in  times  of  freshets.  Two  small  circular  mounds 
on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  lake  were  comi^osed  of  loam,  clay,  ashes, 
and  burnt,  brick-like  material,  mingled  in  a  confused  mass  by  the  tramp- 
ing of  cattle  in  times  of  high  water. 

A  short  distance  from  these  were  patches  of  burnt  clay,  slightly 
raised  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  But  they  had  been  so 
badly  cut  up  by  the  passage  of  vehicles,  the  public  road  crossing  di- 
rectly over  them,  that  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  ascertained  in 
reference  to  their  original  form  or  condition. 

REMAINS  ON  THE  1U)BERT  ANDERSON  FARM. 

These  are  on  tlie  bank  of  the  St.  Francis  river,  2  miles  northeast  of 
those  last  mentioned. 

At  this  place,  on  tlie  immediate  bank  of  the  St.  Francis  river,  is  a 
projecting  point,  which  was  formerly  much  larger,  but  has  been  cut 
away  by  the  river  until  but  a  few  feet  of  the  projecting  portion  remainl 
During  this  process  of  wearing  away,  many  skeletons,  much  pottery, 
and  numerous  stone  imi^lements  have  been  washed  out.    The  point  now 

'In  the  South  the  name  "  poplar  "  is  universally  applied  to  the  tulip  tree— Liriodendron  tuKpifera. 
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presents  the  appearance  sliowii  in  Fig.  136,  tlie  squares  indicating  the 
remains  of  houses.  In  this,  1  is  the  St.  Francis  river;  2,  2,  i>arts  of  the 
floors  of  two  rooms  or  houses,  the  rest  having  been  washed  away;  3,  a 
(complete  square  or  house  floor.  These  squares  are  composed,  as  usual, 
of  a  layer  of  brick-like  substance,  with  the  impressions  of  grass  and 
twigs  in  it.  The  edges  are  all  higher  and  have  a  thicker  layer  of  this 
material  than  the  inner  areas.  The  surface  soil  has  been  washed  away, 
leaving  these  hard  floors  naked.  This  layer  of  burnt  clay,  except  at 
the  edges,  is  usually  about  8  inches  thick.  Immediately  beneath  it  is 
a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  of  about  the  same  thickness,  and  beneath 
this  l)lack  loam.  Xo.  4  in  the  figure  indicates  the  public  road,  and  5,  a 
small  clear  space  between  the  square  and  the  river. 

Two  small  circular  mounds  near  by  were  partially  examined.  Per- 
mission for  further  wmk  in  them  could  not  be  obtained.    In  one  Avere 


¥Ui.  136.— House  site,  St.  Francis  county.  Ai'kiinaas. 


found  burnt  clay  and  avshes  connningled,  the  body  of  the  mound  below 
this  consisting  of  sand.  The  other  contained  no  burnt  clay  or  ashes,  the 
top  layer,  3  feet  thick,  being  black  loam,  the  remainder  yellow  clay. 

ARKANSAS  COUNTY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  mounds  in  this  state  is  that  called  'Hhe 
Menard  hill"  («,  Fig.  137,  which  is  a  plat  of  the  group),  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  IN^.  Menard,  7  miles  west  of  Arkansas  post.  Its  pe(;uliarity  con- 
sists in  its  unusual  steepness,  l)eing,  according  to  Dr.  Palmer's  measure- 
ment, 50  feet  high  and  only  150  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  is 
flanked  by  two  wings,  indicated  at  h  and  c.  The  larger  of  these  wings 
is  150  feet  long,  00  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high;  tlie  smaller  is  75  feet 
long  and  7  feet  high. 

A  slight  examination  of  the  main  mound,  carried  down  only  to  the 
depth  of  10  feet,  showed  that  it  was  comi)()sed  of  a  mixture  of  sandy 
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loam,  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  clay,  but  there  can  be  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  the  central  core  is  hard  clay  which  has  preserved  its  form. 

An  opening  was  made  in  the  larger  wing  near  the  top.  After  i^ass- 
ing  through  a  top  layer  of  sandy  loam  6  inches  thick,  a  layer  of  burnt 
clay  of  the  same  thickness  was  reached.  Immediately  below  this  was  a 
layer  of  burnt  matting  3  inches  thick,  scattered  through  which  were 
grains  of  inarched  corn.    In  an  opening  previously  made  on  the  oppo- 


Frcj.  137. — Plan  of  Menard  mounds,  Arkansas  county,  Arkansas. 


site  side  of  the  same  wing  a  thick  layer  of  burnt  clay  was  encountered 
and  a  number  of  broken  pots  were  found. 

The  small  flat-topped  mounds  d  d  d^  none  of  which  are  more  than  2 
feet  high,  are  probably  liouse  sites.  They  consisted  of  a  top  layer  of 
soil,  next  a  layer  of  burnt  clay,  and  below  this  ashes,  in  which  were 
skeletons  and  pottery.    It  was  in  these  house  sites  that  Dr.  Palmer 
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made  the  large  find  of  pottery  i^revious  to  his  connection  with  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

As  Dr.  Palmer's  report  of  his  previous  work  has  not  been  published, 
I  copy  from  it  his  remarks  in  regard  to  this  group : 

I  found  that  this  mound  (the  Menard  hill)  had  been  previously  dug  into,  and  I 
learned  that  a  metal  cross  was  found  4  feet  below  the  surface.  A  field  of  20  acres 
surrounds  it,  in  which  are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  dwellings.  In  these,  ashes 
were  discovered  under  a  layer  of  burnt  clay,  which  I  presume  formed  the  roofing  of 
the  dwellings.  Close  to  (under)  the  ashes  a  skeleton  was  usually  found  with  from 
one  to  three  pieces  of  pottery  by  the  side  of  the  skull. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  exploration  was  finding  the  remains  of  a  large 
house.  About  2  feet  under  the  surface  was  a  thick  layer  of  burnt  clay,  which  prob- 
ably formed  the  roof.  In  tracing  out  the  circumference  a  hard  clay  floor  was  found 
beneath,  and  between  the  two  several  inches  of  ashes,  but  no  skeletons.  There  were 
a  great  many  pieces  of  broken  dishes  so  situated  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  they  were 
on  top  of  the  houses  at  the  time  it  was  burned.  When  restored  most  of  these  ves- 
sels proved  to  be  basin-shaped  bowls. 

LEE  COUNTY. 

The  topographical  features  of  this  county  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
St.  Francis  county,  which  joins  it  on  the  north. 

greek's  mound. 

This  is  a  very  regular,  oblong  truncated  or  flat-topped  mound,  situ- 
ated upon  the  point  of  a  second  or  upper  terrace  of  the  L'Anguille 
river  2  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Francis.  It  is  rectangu- 
lar, measuring  on  the  top  87  feet  in  length  and  51  feet  in  width  and  is  30 
feet  high;  the  slope  of  the  sides  is  very  steep,  being  about  45°. 

A  shaft  sunk  in  it  near  one  end  some  years  ago  revealed,  as  is  stated 
by  the  parties  who  made  the  exploration,  the  stump  of  a  small  tree  and 
a  stake  4  or  5  feet  long  near  the  bottom,  the  former  growing  in  the 
natural  soil.  Layers  of  swami)  mud  and  fire  beds  were  found  at  irregu- 
lar distances  through  the  whole  depth. 

Permission  to  make  further  exploration  was  not  obtained. 

ANCIENT  DWELLING  SITES  AND  CEMETERIES. 

A  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  blufts  and  valleys  both  of  the 
KAnguille  and  St.  Francis  rivers  above  their  confluence  for  a  distance 
of  fully  20  miles,  from  which  it  was  found  that  scarcely  a  terrace  or 
hillock  was  without  evidences  of  ancient  occupancy,  such  as  brick-red 
tire-beds,  charcoal,  ashes,  etc.,  indicating  camj^s  or  dwellings. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Priest  and  Forest  farms,  where  these 
evidences  appear  in  greatest  abundance,  have  been  noted  for  the 
amount  of  ancient  pottery  of  superior  (piality  frequently  unearthed  in 
cultivating  the  land  and  recently  by  relic  hunters.  Quite  a  number  of 
whole  vessels  of  this  pottery  were  obtained  by  the  Bureau. 
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There  is  usually  sufficient  space  between  tlie  bluffs  and  the  irregular 
line  of  hillocks,  which  slope  off  from  them  to  the  lower  bottoms,  for  a 
loadway.  The  upper  or  highest  portion  of  each  hillock  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  as  a  dwelling  place  until  the  accumulation  of  dark  earth, 
fire-beds,  and  refuse  material  has  reached  a  depth  of  from  2  to  10  feet, 
which  gradually  thins  out  with  the  slojje  in  all  directions.  Shafts  and 
trenches  in  these  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  material  is  in  irregular 
layers  or  patches,  in  which  are  intermingled  charcoal,  charred  bones  of 
animals,  as  well  as  many  split  bones  not  charred,  also  the  never  absent 
stone  chii)s,  rude  scrapers,  and  other  implements.  Occasionally  one  or 
more  human  skeletons  are  found,  always  beneath  a  fire-bed  and 
usually  accompanied  by  pottery.  These  are  generally  in  low,  oblong 
mounds,  where  the  peculiar  color  of  the  earth  indicates  their  presence, 
and  the  uppermost  ones  are  at  a  slight  distance  below  the  surface. 
There  are  often  two  or  three  tiers  of  skeletons,  apparently  deposited 
without  any  other  system  than  simply  to  avoid  overlapi^ing  and  so  as 
to  arrange  them  x^arallel  with  each  other  and  at  full  length. 

The  crania,  which  are  not  crushed,  vary  greatly,  both  in  size  and 
form,  but  are  usually  of  the  brachycephalic  type.  Occasionally  one  is 
found  which  shows  very  distinctly  the  effects  of  artificial  compression 
of  the  front. 

Many  of  the  skeletons  observed  had  only  fragments  of  i^ottery  by  the 
side  of  the  cranium  j  some  had  a  v  essel,  usually  a  water  bottle;  others 
a  cup,  bowl,  or  other  open-mouthed  vessel,  and,  perhaps,  in  addition,  a 
human  or  animal  effigy. 

Col.  Morris,  who  made  the  explorations  in  this  locality,  says  that  he 
^'  rarely  found  more  than  three  vessels  with  one  skeleton,  and  one  of 
them  was  always  a  water  bottle.  They  were  usually,  but  not  always, 
found  in  the  proper  i)osition  to  contain  water,  food,  or  other  presents 
for  the  dead.  I  found  a  number  of  the  bottles  closed  with  stoppers 
made  of  clay,  some  of  the  latter  in  the  form  of  mullers,  and  others 
simply  rounded  off'  and  made  to  fit;  but  no  relic  of  any  kind  in  these 
bottles;  while,  on  the  contrary,  i)()lishing  stones,  shells,  bones  of  birds, 
and  red  paint  were  frequently  found  in  cups,  basins,  and  other  open- 
mouthed  vessels.  Although  so  similar  in  general  form  and  finish,  there 
are  often  such  marked  peculiarities  in  the  finish,  color,  or  ornamentation 
of  vessels  of  neigbboring  villages  but  a  mile  or  two  apart  as  to  enable 
a  close  observer  to  readily  distinguish  them.  For  instance,  the  Forest 
and  Priest  farms  extend  less  than  2  miles  each,  yet  any  person,  by  close 
observation  could  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  pottery  found  at  one 
extremity  from  that  obtained  at  the  other." 

At  one  point  the  skull  of  a  skeleton  was  found  crushed  beneath  ten 
platters,  seven  of  which  were  i3laced  edgewise  above  it  on  one  side  and 
three,  slightly  differing  in  form,  on  the  other.  Most  of  them,  however, 
fell  to  pieces  on  being  removed. 
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MONROE  COUNTY. 

1^0  explorations  were  made  in  tbis  county,  but  two  large  stone  pipes 
were  obtained,  shown  in  Figs.  138,  139,  140,  and  141,  wliicli  are  reported 
to  have  been  found  in  the  upper  part  of  a  large  truncated  mound  near 
Clarendon. 

The  former  (Figs.  138-140)  is  of  quartzite,  smoothed  and  partially  pol- 
-  ished,  8  inches  high  to  the  top  of  the  head,  7  inches  long  and  3  inches 
thick.    It  represents  a  kneeling,  naked  individual;  Fig.  138  is  a  side 
view;  Fig.  139  a  front  view,  and  Fig.  140  a  view  of  the  top  of  the  head 
showing  the  carving.    The  latter  (Fig.  141)  is  of  a  species  of  white 


Fig.  138. — Image  pipe,  Monroe  county,  Arkansas. 

marble,  polished,  4  inches  high,  4^^  long  and  2J  thick,  a  squatting  figure 
with  pipe  bowl  in  the  lap.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  authenticity 
and  that  they  were  obtained  as  reported. 

PHILLIPS  COUNTY. 

Several  miles  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  St.  Francis  river  valley  are 
included  in  this  county.  In  portions  of  tliis  stretch,  especially  opi)Osite 
Phillips  bayou,  the  i  iver,  in  cutting  into  the  high  bottom,  is  constantly 
unearthing  ancient  pottery  and  human  bones,  many  of  the  latter  being 
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in  such  ft  state  of  preservation  as  to  indicate  that  they,  as  well  as  many 
found  on  the  west  side  above  the  bayou,  pertain  to  a  comparatively 
modern  period.  It  is  even  stated  by  some  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  the 
locality  that  wiien  first  occupied  by  the  whites  it  was  not  an  unusual 
thing-  to  plow  up  fragments  of  bark  boxes  or  cofiins,  together  with 
bones  and  pottery. 

OLD  TOWN  WORKS. 

These  are  situated  on  a  sandy  ridge  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  Old  Town  lake,  at  the  point  where  they  make  their  nearest  ap- 
proach to  each  other  and  near  the 
ancient  outlet  of  the  latter,  which  is 
now  closed  by  the  levee.  They  con- 
sist of  earthen  walls  or  embank- 
ments, mounds,  and  the  saucer- 
shaped  depressions  supposed  to  be 
house  sites,  as  shown  in  Fig.  142. 
The  works  to  the  left,  marked  a,  con- 
sist of  an  inclosing  wall  surrounding 
a  space  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle;  a  large,  trun- 
cated, pyramidal  mound  with  ter- 
race (No.  3  in  the  figure)  and  other 
smaller  conical  or  oval  mounds  and 
numerous  saucer-shaped  house  sites. 
Those  at  the  right  must  have  been 
very  extensive,  but  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  the  levee. 

The  preservation  of  the  wall 
around  the  western  works  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has,  in  part, 
been  utilized  as  a  portion  of  the 
levee. 

T.,„  ...o   T  f    A  1       ^o.  1,  at  the  right  and  forming  a 

Fig.  l.iO.— linage  pipe,  AiDnroe  county,  Ark.  '  ^ 

part  of  the  group  marked  is  the 
remnant  of  a  wall  which  extended  from  the  old  bank  of  the  river  400 
feet  diagonally  toward  the  head  of  the  former  outlet  of  the  lake  and 
terminated  in  a  small  rectangular  inclosure  15  by  30  feet. 

Whether  this  wall  and  inclosure  are  wholly  the  work  of  aborigines 
or  partly  of  the  whites  is  a  question  the  Bureau  assistant  was  unable 
to  decide,  but  thought  the  latter  view  i)ossible,  judging  from  the  size 
and  rectangular  form  of  the  work.  According  to  local  tradition  they 
were  built  by  Moscosa  and  the  remnant  of  De  Soto's  army  while  pre- 
paring their  brigantines  for  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Much  of  mound  No.  2  has  been  removed  for  h^vee  purposes,  but 
traces  of  the  edges  still  remaining  i^rove  it  to  have  been  GOO  feet  long 
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and  about  200  broad  at  its  greatest  width  and  oval  in  form.  Its  height, 
however,  was  only  some  8  or  10  feet.  It  appeared  from  information 
obtained  that  it  contained  from  one  to  three  tiers  of  skeletons  and  that 
several  hundred  vessels  of  clay  have  at  different  times  been  taken 
from  it.  From  the  excavations  made  by  the  Bureau  assistant  in  the 
remnants  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  built  of  the  surrounding  soil, 
with  the  usual  admixture  of  fire-beds,  charcoal  and  ashes.  Several 
skeletons  were  unearthed  and  some  vessels  obtained,  one  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  143.  These  skeletons  were  uniformly  buried  at  full  length 
upon  their  backs  or  sides  without  regard  to  the  cardinal  points  and  a 
number  of  them  in  bark  coffins,  which  were  unmistakably  of  cypress  and 
in  no  way  differing  from  others  found  near  the  surface  and  supposed  to 
be  intrusive  burials  of  modern  Indians.  In  one  of  these  was  a  water  bot- 
tle close  by  the  side  of  the  skull. 


Fig.  140.— Image  pipe,  Monroe  Fkj.  141.— Image  pipe,  Monroe  county,  Arkansas, 

county,  Arkansas. 

Mound  No.  3,  in  the  large  inclosure  {a),  is  a  truncated  pyramid,  nearly 
square,  96  feet  long  by  8G  in  width  at  the  base;  the  first  or  lower  i^lat- 
form  is  4  feet  high,  and  forms  a  terrace  30  feet  wide  on  two  connecting- 
sides  of  the  mound  i)roper ;  this  rises  8  feet  above  this  terrace,  and  is 
50  by  GO  feet  at  its  base  and  20  by  30  feet  on  the  flat  top.  It  is  shown 
in  Fig.  144  restored  (a  the  elevation  and  h  the  ground  plan).  Excava- 
tions w^ere  made,  but  nothing  of  interest  was  revealed. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  space  fronting  this  mound  destitute  of  the 
circular  house  sites.  Excavations  in  the  house  sites  revealed  the  usual 
fire-bed,  charcoal,  and  fragments  of  pottery. 

BARNEY  MOUND. 

This  singular  and  interesting  earthwork  is  shown  in  Fig.  145,  a 
the  ground  plan  and  h  the  elevation.  As  will  be  seen,  it  consists 
of  an  oval  platform  constricted  near  the  middle  so  as  to  ap])ear  like  two 
conjoined, unequal  circles,  the  larger  of  wliich  is  surmounted  by  an  oval 
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truncated  mound.  The  platform  averages  throughout  about  15  feet 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  end  being  about  200  feet  and  of  the 
larger  338  feet.  The  mound  rises  about  20  feet  above  the  platform  or 
terrace  and  is  flat  on  top,  its  larger  diameter  here  being  108  feet. 

The  whole  is  entirely  surround- 


ed, as  shown  in  the  figure,  by 
a  ditch  varying  in  depth  from  10 
to  15  feet  and  in  width  from  50 
to  75  feet. 

Excavations  made  at  points 
on  the  summit  and  sides,  both 
of  the  mound  proper  and  plat- 
form^ brought  to  light  patches 
or  beds  of  clay  burnt  to  a  brick 
red. 
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This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
group  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Barney  mound,  just  described. 
The  mounds  are  all  of  the  ordi- 
nary conical  or  oval  form,  except 
the  largest  one  of  the  group, 
which  is  flat  on  top  and  sur- 
mounted near  one  end  by  an- 
other small  hemispherical 
mound,  as  shown  in  Fig.  146. 
This  is  oval  in  outline,  the 
longer  diameter  (at  the  base) 
247  feet,  and  the  shorter  nearly 
200  feet ;  height  of  the  platform 
or  terrace  20  feet,  the  longer 
diameter  on  the  top  150  feet,and 
the  shorter  90.  The  little  mound 
on  the  top  is  about  50  feet  in 
diameter,  5  feet  high,  and  round- 
ed off  in  the  ordinary  form.  On 
the  terrace  are  the  ruins  of  a 
modern  house  and  barn  overgrown  by  brush  and  small  trees.  A  very 
heavy  flre-bed  was  found  immediately  below  the  surface  of  the  upper 
mound;  others  were  also  found  at  various  points  on  the  terrace  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  main  mound. 

Near  the  surface  of  another  mound,  the  next  in  size,  was  a  bed 
of  clay  burned  to  a  brick  red,  and  so  hard  that  it  could  not  be  cut 
with  a  spade,  but  had  to  be  undermined  and  taken  out  in  blocks  like 
irregular  bricks.    A  portion  of  this  was  removed  and  an  excavation 
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made  tlirougli  charcoal,  ashes,  and  flakes  of  mortar  burned  to  a  bright 
brick  red,  but  retaining  the  casts  of  the  stems  of  grass  and  cane.  Two 
feet  below  this  was  another  fire-bed. 

13ESHA  COUNTY. 

This  county,  whicli  lies  along  the  Mississipi)i  and  includes  the  mouths 
of  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  is  embraced  in  the  Mississippi  alluvial 
region  of  the  state. 

Fig.  147  represents  a  mound  situated  on  a  level  bottom  1  mile  north 
of  Arkansas  city.  It  is  108  feet  long,  72  feet  wide  on  top,  and  12  feet 
high.    There  is  a  slope  of  about  35  feet  at  the  east  end,  produced  by  a 


Fig.  143. — Pottery  vessel  from  Old  Town  works. 


slide  which  carried  down  some  of  the  upper  level.  During  the  over- 
flow of  1882,  which  was  of  unusual  height,  the  top  of  this  mound  was 
never  less  than  5  feet  above  the  water.  It  has,  on  this  account,  been 
utilized  as  a  burying  ground  by  the  citizens  of  Arkansas  City,  where 
they  bring  their  dead  in  boats  in  times  of  overflow. 

A  conical  mound  at  Walnut  lake  station,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  8 
feet  high,  was  composed  wholly  of  sandy  loam.  Fig.  148  represents 
an  ancient  fort  on  what  is  known  as  the  Turner  Place."  It  is  near 
the  Arkansas  river,  which  formerly  ran  within  400  yards  of  this  forti- 
fication. Although  evidently  construc^ted  1)y  whites  its  history  is 
unknown  to  the  people  of  tliat  section,  whojiave  the  usual  tradition  of 
its  being  the  work  of  De  Soto  and  his  army.    It  was  probably  built 
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by  the  French  to  protect  a  trading  post.  As  confirmatory  of  this 
theory  there  is  a  ridge  near  by  on  which  are  found  the  indications  of 
houses  such  as  were  built  by  the  whites. 


1 

i 

to 

53 

Fig.  144.— Mound  No.  3,  Old  Town  works. 


Trees  a  foot  through  were  cut  from  it  twenty-two  years  ago;  but  Dr. 
Palmer  w^as  informed  by  Mr.  Bezzell,  who  lives  near  by,  that  thirty-six 
years  ago  the  trees  now  growing  on  the  new-made  lauds  along  the  river 
some  of  which  are  3  feet  in  diameter,  were  small  saplings. 


Fig.  145.— Ground  plan  and  elevation  of  the  Barney  mound,  Phillips  county,  Arkansas. 

The  fort  is  square,  measuring  150  yards  from  side  to  side.  On  the 
west  side  extends  a  graded  or  covered  pathway  a  distance  of  250  yards, 
ending  near  the  former  bank  of  the  river.  The  height  of  the  wall  of  the 
fort  is  at  present  4  feet.  In  one  corner,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  a  hole 
G  feet  deep  su])posed  to  be  Ihe  site  of  the  magazine. 
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The  articles  picked  up  here  from  time  to  time  aud  fouud  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cultivating  the  soil  belong  both  to  the  days  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  county  and  to  very  modern  times.  They  are  thimbles, 
pipes,  broken  dishes,  i>arts  of  pistols  and  guns,  pieces  of  silver  coin, 
probably  used  as  gun-sights,  a  Chinese  coin,  a  toy  pistol  of  stone,  arti- 
cles of  Indian  origin,  stone  bullet  molds,  etc.  The  remains  of  an  old 
forge  were  uncovered  here  a  few  years  ago. 

THE  WYENN  MOUNDS. 

This  is  a  group  of  mounds  vsituated  on  the  bank  of  Mound  lake,  16 
miles  from  the  present  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river.  The  large  one  is 
18  feet  high,  oval  in  form,  flat  on  top,  and  130  feet  long,  exclusive  of 
the  apron-like  appendage  at  one  end,  which  is  140  feet  long,  60  feet 
wide,  and  3  feet  high.  As  this  is  used  as  a  graveyard  it  could  not  be 
explored  nor  was  permission  granted  to  examine  the  others  which  are 
small  and  of  the  usual  conical  form. 


Fig.  146. — Roger's  mound,  Phillips  county,  Arkansas. 


CHOCTAW  MOUND. 

This  is  a  small  circular  mound,  10  feet  high  and  40  feet  in  diameter, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Choctaw  bayou  and  Walnut  lake.  It  was 
found  by  excavation  to  consist  of  a  top  layer  of  sandy  loam  1  foot  thick 
and  the  remainder,  to  the  base,  of  hard  tough  clay.  No  charcoal,  ashes, 
or  other  evidences  of  occupancy  or  use,  save  a  few  fragments  of  pottery, 
were  discovered  in  it. 

Near  this  point  there  are  evidences  of  two  ancient  trails  running  in 
different  directions. 

DREW  COUNTY. 

THE  TAYLOR  MOUNDS. 

This  interesting  group  is  located  on  the  land  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Taylor,  4 
miles  west  of  Winchester  railroad  station.  A  view  showing  the  larger 
portion  of  the  group  is  given  in  Fig.  149.  It  consists  of  several  com- 
paratively large  mounds,  of  the  usual  conical  form,  several  small 
mounds,  and  numerous  slight  elevations  which  are  supposed  to  be 
house  sites.  There  is  one  large  mound,  with  flat  top  and  terrace,  not 
shown  in  the  figure,  which  is  30  feet  high.  The  others  range  from  5  to 
14  feet  in  height. 

Along  the  left  margin  of  the  field,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  a  row 
of  what  are  believed  to  be  artifical  x)onds  made  by  removing  the  dirt 
for  the  mounds. 
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The  mounds  and  house  sites  had  been  opened  and  rifled  of  their 
treasures  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Bureau  agent;  but  he  was  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  from  the  owner  of  the  property,  Dr.  Taylor,  several 
fine  specimens  of  pottery  taken  out  of  them.  Some  of  these  have  been 
figured  by  Mr.  Holmes. 


If-: 


(mi! 


THE  TILLER  MOUND. 


This  mound,  of  the  ordinary  conical  form,  9  feet  high  and  rather  less 
than  50  feet  in  diameter,  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Tiller,  2J 
miles  southwest  of  Winchester  station.  It  was  found,  by  the  thorough 
excavation  made,  to  be  composed  of  sandy  soil  similar  to  that  of 
the  surrounding  ground,  with  a  single,  heavy  layer  of  human  bones, 
pottery,  etc.,  closely  packed  in  a  confused  mass.    This  layer  was  struck 
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at  the  depth  of  1  foot  from  the  surface  of  the  mound  and  proved  to  be 
something  over  2  feet  thick  in  the  center  but  thinner  toward  the  mar- 
gins. 

The  skeletons  lay  in  every  direction  and  without  any  noticeable  order  j 
in  many  cases  the  bones  of  one  body  lay  across  those  of  another.  It 
was  difficult,  m  fact  impossible  iu  some  cases,  to  trace  the  diffcerent 
skeletons.  Fifty-eight  skulls  were  observed  and  sufficient  bones  to  cor- 
respond therewith.  The  pots  and  other  vessels  of  clay  were  scattered 
irregularly  through  the  deposit,  but  always  near  to  and  apparently 
associated  with  some  cranium.  Kear  one  head  were  four  pots,  close  by 
another  two  i)ots  and  a  pipe,  and  one  or  more  by  others.  Several  mus- 
sel shells  were  obtained,  generally  near  the  heads,  and  two  turtle  shells 


Fig.  148. — Old  Freuch  Fort  Desha,  Arkansas. 


were  discovered  inside  of  a  pot,  but  no  burnt  clay,  charcoal,  or  ashes 
were  found  in  or  about  the  mound.  Twenty-three  whole  vessels,  a  num- 
ber of  i)ii:>es,  shells,  animal  bones,  etc.,  were  obtained  here. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

A  mound  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Felix  Smith,  and  another  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Adams,  both  in  E.  7  W.,  were  examined  and  fcmnd  to  be 
composed  of  a  top  layer  of  loam  and  the  rest  of  hard,  stift'  clay.  No 
burnt  clay,  charcoal,  ashes,  fragments  of  i)ottery,  or  bones  Avere  ob- 
served in  either.  One  was  7  feet  high  and  90  feet  in  diameter,  the  other 
20  feet  high  and  90  feet  in  diameter. 

Another  group  of  small,  conical  mounds  is  situated  near  Heckatoo,  in 
v^hich  burnt  clay  or  brick-like  material  was  observed,  usually  about  18 
12  ETH  IG 
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inches  iiuder  the  soil.  Broken  pottery  and  some  rude  stone  implements 
were  also  found;  but  a  thorough  examination  was  not  allowed,  as  the 
fiekl  was  covered  with  cotton. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 


A  mound  on  land  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Snuggs,  1  mile  south 

of  Garrettson's  landing, 
was  explored.    This  was 
composed  wholly  of  sand 
except  the  thin  layer  of 
surface  soil,  speci- 
men of  any  kind  nor  any 
indications  of  life  or  use 
were  discovered  in  it,  yet 
its  form  and  appearance 
^    were  such  as  to  show 
I    clearly  that  it  was  artifl- 
^    cial.     Height,  10  feet; 

diameter,  40  feet, 
g  A  group  of  three  fine 
"  conical  mounds,  some- 
£  thing  over  a  mile  north 
^  of  Linwood  station,  was 
I  visited,  but  as  they  were 
I  covered  with  graves  i)er- 
^  mission  to  excavate  them 
^  could  not  be  obtained. 
H  The  average  height  is 
^  about  15  feet,  the  three 
^  being  very  nearly  of  the 
^    same  size  and  form. 

A  short  distance  from 
these,  on  the  Houson 


on 

farm,  are  two  other  tu- 


muli of  similar  form,  one 
25  and  the  other  30  feet 
high,  but  being  also  cov- 
ered with  graves,  dig- 
ging was  prohibited. 
Excavations  for  the 
graves  do  not  appear  to  have  brought  to  light  any  pottery,  bones,  or 
burnt  clay. 


THE  CLAYTON  MOUNDS. 


This  grouj),  situated  on  the  lands  of  Hon.  Powell  Clayton,  in  Sec.  36 
T.  G  S.,  R.  7  W.,  and  IG  miles  southeast  of  Pine  Bluft',  consists  of  four 
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mounds.  The  most  interesting  of  tliese  is  oblong  in  shape,  rectangu- 
lar, 125  feet  long  exclusive  of  the  terrace  or  apron-like  extension,  65 
feet  broad,  and  30  feet  high,  and  resembles  the  following,  shown  in 
Plate  IX.  It  is  used  by  the  neighborhood  as  a  burying  ground,  and 
hence  could  not  be  disturbed. 

THE  DE  SOTO  MOUND. 

The  mound,  which  is  shown  in  PI.  ix,  is  on  the  land  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
De  Priest,  13  miles  southeast  of  Pine  Bluff  and  2J  miles  northwest  of 
the  Clayton  mound,  which  it  resembles  in  form  but  exceeds  in  magni- 
tude. It  is  60  feet  high  at  the  west  end,  but  somewhat  less  at  the  end 
to  which  the  terrace  is  attached  j  the  top,  which  is  flat,  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  is  11:4  feet  long  by  110  in  width  (exclusive  of  the  terrace) ; 
back  of  the  mound  (from  the  house)  is  a  large  excavation,  now  a  pond, 
from  which  the  earth  was  taken  for  its  construction.  A  part  of  the  top 
is  planted  in  forest  trees;  the  rest  is  in  cultivation. 

It  is  known  in  this  locality  as  the  '^De  Soto  mound''  from  current 
tradition  that  this  distinguished  explorer  camped  here  for  some  time. 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

THE  KNAPP  MOUNDS. 

These  works  form,  without  doubt,  the  most  interesting  group  in  the 
state,  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  United  States.  A 
plat  of  the  group  and  surrounding  wall  is  given  in  PI.  x,  and  a  sketch 
in  PI.  IX.  They  are  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Cxilbert  Knapp  and 
directly  on  the  east  bank  of  Mound  lake,  a  crescent- shaped  bayou,  16 
miles  southeast  of  Little  Eock. 

As  seen  by  reference  to  the  plat,  the  area  inclosed  by  the  wall  is 
oblong,  or  somewhat  oval,  the  length  north  and  south  about  170  rods, 
and  width  east  and  west,  80  to  85  rods,  containing  85  acres.  The  wall 
appears  to  have  formed  the  defense  on  three  sides,  the  lake  being 
relied  on  for  protection  on  the  fourth. 

The  lake  is  3  miles  long  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  nule  wide.  The 
field,  in  which  the  group  is  situated,  is  from  2  to  6  or  8  feet  above 
average  water  level,  and  has  been  under  cultivation  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  surrounding  earthen  wall  reaches  5  or  6  feet  in  height 
where  best  preserved,  but  where  most  reduced  by  cultivation  is  about 
obliterated.  It  is  a  little  over  a  mile  in  length  and  starts  at  the  very 
margin  of  the  lake  on  the  south,  circles  around  the  field,  and  comes 
to  the  lake  again  on  the  north  side.  It  is  broken  in  three  places,  as 
shown  on  the  plan.  In  tAvo  places  deep  trenches,  probably  of  artificial 
origin,  pass  through  the  wall.  They  contain  water  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  other  opening  is  not  complete  and  may  have  been 
cut  for  a  roadway  by  the  whites.  The  curve  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  wall  is  very  even,  but  near  the  middle  i)ortion  there  is  a  slight  re- 
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verse  curve  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  length  and  the  southern  segment 
is  quite  uneven. 

In  1844,  the  period  of  the  greatest  overflow  known  in  this  section, 
these  mounds  were  clear  of  the  water,  and  it  is  said  that  many  people 
came  here  for  safety,  bringing  their  household  eftects  and  stock  with 
them. 

The  largest  mound  («,  PI.  x.)  is  48  feet  high,  280  feet  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  150  feet  wide.  The  nearly  level  summit  is  about  50 
feet  wide  by  90  long.  The  whole  surface  is  densely  covered  by  forest 
trees  and  undergrowth.  The  vslopes  are  even  and  rather  steep,  about 
35  or  40  degrees.  It  stands  in  front,  a  little  to  the  right,  in  Plate  ix. 
Permission  was  given  by  the  owner  to  sink  a  shaft  into  this  mound. 
After  descending  10  feet  the  clay  became  so  hard  that  the  work  was 
abandoned.  The  first  2  feet  passed  through  consisted  of  vegetable 
mold,  in  which  were  some  animal  bones  and  fragments  of  i^ottery ;  then 
8  feet  of  sandy  loam  mixed  with  clay,  the  proportion  of  clay  increasing 
until  at  this  depth  it  became  wholly  clay,  exceedingly  hard  and  tough. 
A  tunnel  was  carried  in  the  side  for  10  feet  with  a  like  result, 
brick-like  substance  was  found  in  it  anywhere. 

Mound  h,  the  second  in  size,  is  oblong  and  slightly  rectangular  in 
outline.  The  slopes  are  gentle,  save  where  interfered  with  by  the  plow, 
which  has  encroached  upon  the  base  at  the  sides  and  ends.  The  base 
measures  about  175  by  200  feet,  and  the  height  is  38  feet.  A  shaft  8 
feet  square  and  10  feet  deei)  was  sunk  in  the  top,  showing  the  first  2 
feet  to  be  a  black,  waxy  clay  or  muck,  and  the  rest  of  the  distance 
a  yellow,  greasy  clay.  Kothing  was  observed  except  two  fine  quartz 
crystals  2  feet  beneath  the  surface  and  some  fragments  of  pottery. 
The  top  is  about  80  by  100  feet  in  extent,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
garden  for  a  number  of  years.  Fifty  feet  from  the  base  is  a  shallow 
depression  about  260  feet  long  and  150  in  width  which  is  now  over- 
grown with  trees  and  underbrush.  This  contains  water  during  a  part 
of  the  year  and  may  have  been  excavated  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
to  contain  a  water  supply. 

Mounds  c,  dj  and  e  lie  to  the  southeast  of  the  large  one.  The  largest 
of  these  (c)  is  12  feet  high,  about  100  feet  long  and  90  feet  broad  at  the 
base.  A  shaft  11  feet  deep  was  made  in  the  center  of  it.  For  the  first 
4  feet  it  passed  through  sandy  loam,  with  here  and  there  a  piece  of 
pottery  and  an  animal  bonej  at  the  depth  of  5  feet,  in  yellow  sand 
which  continued  for  3  feet,  was  a  broken  pot;  at  a  depth  of  7  feet  the 
sand  became  very  wet  and  continued  so  to  the  bottom.  Nothing  else 
was  found. 

Mound  is  5  feet  high,  about  100  feet  long,  and  75  feet  wide  at  tbe 
base.  In  four  places  were  patches  of  burnt  clay,  doubtless  the  remains 
of  former  dwellings ;  in  five  other  places  were  deposits  of  ashes  and 
human  bones,  but  no  burnt  clay.  These  were  generally  IJ  or  2  feet 
below  the  point  reached  by  the  i^low  in  cultivating  the  soil.    In  these 
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places  a  few  stone  implements  were  obtained,  one  of  wliicli  is  shown 
in  Fig.  150  J  also  a  small  Catholic  medal  of  copper.  Ten  other  mounds, 
in  most  cases  very  much  reduced  by  the  plow,  were  observed.  The  cir- 
cular mounds  range  from  2  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  from  25  to  100  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  oblong  ones  are  from  40  to  350  feet  in  length.  All 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  used  as  residence  sites,  as  pottery,  stone 
tools  and  the  refuse  of  chipped  stonework  are  found  associated  with 
them. 

THIBAULT  MOI^NDS. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Thibault,  8  miles  southeast  of  Little  Eock, 
are  a  number  of  small  mounds  averaging  only  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  height  and  18  feet  in  diameter.    These  belong  to  the  class  ^' house 


Fig,  150,— Stone  implement  from  Knapp  group. 


sites,"  as  examination  showed  that,  under  a  top  layer  of  soil  1  foot  thick, 
a  layer  of  burnt  clay  was  always  to  be  found;  immediately  beneath  this 
a  layer  of  ashes  with  which  human  remains  and  pottery  were  usually 
associated. 

They  had  been  partially  rifled  of  their  contents  by  the  owner  of  the 
ground,  who,  however,  kindly  donated  most  of  the  specimens  to  the 
Bureau,  some  of  which  are  represented  in  Mr.  Holmes's  pai)ers. 

SALINE  COUNTY. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Chidester,  3  miles  southeast  of  Benton,  is  a 
si)ace  of  about  10  acres  covered  with  house  sites  in  whicli  are  the  usual 
layers  of  burnt  clay,  ashes,  human  bones,  etc.  They  however  had 
already  been  exi^lored. 
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HUGHES  MOUND. 


This  work,  a  sketch  of  whicli  is  given  in  Fig.  151,  is  situated  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  George  Huglies,  3  miles  southwest  of  Benton  and  within 
100  yards  of  Saline  river,  though  the  bank  was  formerly  within  50  feet 
of  it.  Some  low  mounds,  probably  honse  sites,  formerly  surrounded  it, 
but  they  have  been  removed.  In  these  were  skeletons,  pottery  and 
stone  implements  under  ashes  and  burnt  clay. 


The  large  work  yet  remaining  consists  of  two  parts,  the  mound 
l)roi)er,  which  is  somewhat  circular  and  a  wing  or  extension  on  one  side. 
The  former  is  25  feet  high,  flat  on  top,  124  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base 
and  34  on  the  top.  The  wing,  which  runs  northeast,  is  about  120  feet 
long,  80  teet  broad  at  thex)oint  where  it  joins  the  mound  and  54  at  the 
northeast  end,  the  height  varying  from  10  to  12  feet. 
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A  shafty  10  feet  deep^  in  the  center  of  the  mound  reached  the  hard 
core  without  bringing  to  light  any  relics,  clay,  ashes  or  bones.  At 
several  places  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  wing,  layers  of  burnt  clay  were 
found  at  the  depth  of  2  feet  from  the  surface  and,  under  each,  a  layer 
of  ashes  and  charcoal.  At  four  points  charcoal  and  ashes  occurred, 
but  without  the  layer  of  burnt  clay.  Ko  human  remains  or  indica- 
tions of  them  were  observed. 

CLARK  COTTNTY. 
WORKS  ON  SALINE  BAYOU. 

According  to  tradition,  when  this  section  was  first  visited  by  the 
white  settlers,  the  Indians  were  discovered  here  making  salt.  They  were 
driven  away  by  the  whites,  who,  for  many  years,  made  salt  here,  and 
during  the  war  the  Confederate  government  utilized  the  saline  waters 
for  the  same  purpose. 

There  are  numerous  salt  wells  and  remains  of  evaporators  and  also 
several  round  mounds  of  small  size.  Those  explored  were  very  similar 
to  one  another  J  in  each  was  a  top  layer  of  soil,  then  a  layer  of  burnt 
clay,  and  beneath  this,  ashes.  One,  about  3  feet  high,  consisted  of  a 
top  layer  of  loam  2  feet  thick,  then  4  inches  of  burnt  clay,  and  beneath 
this  5  or  6  inches  of  ashes.  In  the  last  were  parts  of  a  skeleton  and  a 
bowl. 

The  strata  in  another  mound,  about  4  feet  high,  were  as  follows :  Top 
layer,  2  feet  of  black  soil;  next,  5  inches  of  burnt  clay,  and  below  this, 
8  or  9  inches  of  ashes,  resting  on  a  hard  clay  floor  inches  thick  and 
5  feet  in  diauieter.    Specimens  of  this  floor  were  obtained. 

THE  TRIGGS  MOUND. 

This  is  a  small  mound  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Triggs,  4  miles  north- 
west of  Arkadelphia,  on  the  bank  of  Caddo  creek.  It  was  partially 
washed  away  by  the  overflow  of  the  creek,  bringing  to  light  two  layers 
of  burnt  clay,  ashes,  and  human  bones,  together  with  x^ottery  and  stone 
implements.  The  Bureau  agent  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  in  this 
condition,  and  before  the  things  had  been  carried  away.  Among  the 
specimens  of  i)ottery  found  here  are  the  following : 

Fig.  152^  an  ornamented  water-bottle,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind  ever 
obtained. 

Fig.  153,  a  flat-bottomed  jar  of  nnusual  shape,  partly  broken. 

Another  mound  on  the  same  farm  was  examined.  This  was  9  feet 
high  with  a  wing  on  one  side  6  feet  higli,  and  another  on  the  opposite 
side  4  feet  high.  Three  excavations  in  the  main  portion  showed  it  to  be 
comi)osed  entirely  of  loam,  without  a  trace  of  fire,  burial  or  relics  of  any 
kind.  Two  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  wings  were  traces  of  ashes 
and  burnt  clay. 

Two  others  opened  were  com^msed  entirely  of  ashes  and  yellow  clayj 
no  relics. 
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OUACHITA  COUNTY. 

The  only  explorations  made  in  this  connty  were  of  some  groups  near 
Camden. 

About  3  miles  north  of  Camden,  in  Sec.  9,  T.  13  S.,  li.  17  W.,  on  the 
Piles  plantation,  is  a  group  consisting  of  one  large  and  t^vo  small 
mounds.  It  formerly  contained  another,  which  has  been  dug  away  to 
aid  in  filling  a  railroad  embankment.  The  plantation  on  which  they 
are  situated  has  been  in  cultivation  for  thirty  years  or  more.  The  soil 
is  a  reddish,  sandy  loam,  not  very  productive,  and  subject  to  occasional 


Fig.  152.— An  ornamented  water  bottle.  Clark  county,         Fig.  153.— Flat-bottomed  jar,  Clark 
Arkansas.  county,  Arkansas. 

overflows.  Broken  bones,  small  pieces  of  pottery,  broken  stone  imple- 
ments, and  mussel  shells  lie  scattered  over  the  surface.  A  few  pitted 
stones,  a  number  of  arrowheads,  a  pestle  or  two,  and  a  stone  celt  were 
also  found  on  the  surface. 

A  plat  of  the  group  and  its  immediate  surroundings  is  shown  in  Fig. 
154.  As  will  be  seen  l)y  this,  the  largest  of  the  three  mounds  stands 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  slough.  It  is  oblong,  and  nearly  flat  on  top,  12 
feet  high,  length  on  tlie  top,  east  and  west,  70  feet,  and  width  00  feet. 
Abutting  against  it  on  the  east  end  is  a  long,  apron-like  extension  run- 
ning out  for  175  feet,  100  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high.  Both  mound  and 
terrace  are  composed  of  sandy  loam,  but  the  latter  is  much  harder  and 
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firmer  than  the  former.  As  the  mound  is  used  at  the  present  time  for  a 
burying  place,  permission  was  granted  to  sink  only  a  single  shaft  in  it, 
which  revealed  nothing  worthy  ot  notice. 

Mound  No.  2,  situated  about  200  yards  south  of  the  large  mound  (No. 
1),  is  circular  in  form,  2  feet  high,  and  25  feet  in  diameter.  A  thorough 


Fig.  154.— Mound  group  near  Camdeu,  Arkans3.s. 

excavation  showed  that  the  upper  portion  to  the  depth  of  14  inches  con- 
sisted of  sand  similar  to  that  of  the  surrounding  surface,  and  the  remain- 
der to  the  deptli  of  9  inches,  of  rich  black  loam.  In  the  latter  were  three 
much  decayed  skeletons,  the  head  of  one  toward  the  east,  that  of  an- 
other north,  and  that  of  the  third  west.    No  relics  of  any  kind  were 
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observed,  though  some  fragments  of  pottery  were  picked  up  from  the 
surface,  wbicli  had  probably  been  turned  out  by  the  plow. 

No.  3,  about  the  same  size  as  No.  2,  though  carefully  explored,  re- 
vealed nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Another  conical  mound  near  this  group,  35  feet  in  diameter  and  3J 
feet  high,  was  also  examined.  It  was  composed  of  loose,  black  loam, 
through  which  were  scattered  fragments  of  pottery  and  mussel  shells. 
In  the  south  side,  at  a  depth  of  2J  feet,  was  a  fire  bed  about  10  feet  in 
diameter  and  6  inches  thick.  This  was  covered  with  ashes,  charcoal, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  mussel  shells.  In  the  south  side,  at  the 
depth  of  3  feet,  was  a  single  skeleton,  by  which  lay  a  broken  clay  pipe. 
An  oak  tree,  3  feet  in  diameter,  stands  on  this  mound. 

About  150  feet  east  of  the  last  mound  is  a  small  circular  tumulus 
with  a  flat  top.  This  was  com^iosed  throughout  of  very  hard,  dry,  yel- 
low clay,  but  contained  no  indications  of  burial,  no  evidences  of  fire,  nor 
relic  of  any  kind.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  the  form  and  ma- 
terial render  it  more  than  probable,  judging  by  what  has  been  ascer- 
tained in  regard  to  the  mounds  of  this  state,  that  it  was  built  for  a 
house  site,  and  hence,  according  to  the  rule,  should  have  contained  fire- 
beds  and  ashes.  Possibly  it  was  the  site  of  a  baracao  or  storehouse,  or 
was  built  for  a  house  site,  but  not  used. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  explorations  in  this  state  were  confined  to  Washita,  Catahoula, 
and  Tensas  parishes. 

THE  PARGOUD  GROUP. 

This  group,  located  in  Washita  ])arish,  consists  of  two  mounds  situ- 
ated on  a  point  of  land  between  Washita  river  and  Ciiauvin  bayou. 
The  larger  one,  about  28  feet  high  and  flat  on  top,  has  had  the  sides 
cut  away  to  obtain  material  for  rei)airing  the  road  that  runs  by  its  base. 
From  this  (as  permission  to  explore  it  was  refused)  it  was  ascertained 
that  it  consists  of  several  strata;  first,  a  top  layer,  2  feet  thick,  of  black 
sandy  soil,  next  15  inches  of  yellow  sand  and  black  loam  intermixed ; 
then  18  inches  of  black  sandy  loam ;  next  2  feet  of  yellow  sand,  and 
below  this,  yellow  sand  and  black  loam  intermixed.  In  the  last  were 
some  pieces  of  pottery.  The  layers  on  the  opposite  side  differed  some- 
what from  the  order  and  thickness  given,  though  the  material  was  the 
same. 

The  smaller  mound  is  conical  in  form  and  only  6  feet  high. 
Evidences  of  house  sites  were  found  in  the  surrounding  area,  such  as 
beds  of  burnt  clay  and  ashes. 

TROYVILLE  MOUNDS,  CATAHOULA  PARISH. 

This  interesting  group,  a  plat  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  155,  is  located 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tensas,  Washita,  and  Little  rivers,  where  the 
three  unite  to  form  Black  river,  and  consists,  as  sliown  in  the  plat,  of 
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six  mounds,  an  inclosing  wall  or  embankment,  and  artificial  ponds  and 
canals. 

The  wall  whicli  incloses  the  area  on  the  south  and  west  is  very 
nearly  or  quite  1  mile  in  length,  and  at  the  points  where  least  disturbed 
from  7  to  8  feet  high  and  20  to  25  feet  wide.  The  inclosed  area  contains 
about  100  acres. 

Thelarge mound  (1),  whichis  near  the  center  of  the  inclosure  and  about 
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300  yards  from  Black  river,  was  originally  about  250  feet  long,  160 
feet  wide  at  base,  and  probably  (K)  feet  high,  though  ])ersons  who  saw  it 
before  it  was  disturbed  say  it  was  75  feet  high,  with  a  nearly  sharp 
summit.  At  present  it  is  so  gashed  and  mutilated,  having  been  used 
during  the  war  as  a  X)la('e  for  rifle  pits,  that  its  original  form  can 
scarcely  be  made  out.  It  is  now  45  feet  high,  270  feet  long,  and  180 
feet  wide.  The  top  can  be  seen  back  of  the  house  in  Fig.  156.  From  the 
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gashes  in  tlie  side,  one  of  wliich  is  25  feet  deep,  it  could  be  seen  that  it 
was  comi^osed  chiefly  of  red  and  yellowish  clay.  In  one  of  these  cuts 
was  exposed  a  layer  of  charred  cane  1  foot  thick  extending  back  into 
the  mound. 

Fig.  156  shows  mound  6.  This  is  15  feet  high,  00  feet  long,  and  75 
feet  wide.   Two  excavations  made  in  it  proved  it  to  be  composed  of  a 

    very  hard,  greasy 

clay. 

Mound  ^o.  5  is 
200  feet  long,  90 
feet  wide,  and  8 
feet  high,  and  cov- 
ered with  modern 
graves.  In  dig- 
ging these,  skele- 
tons and  pottery 
are  frequently 
thrown  out. 

Mound  1^0.  4  is 
nearly  destroyed, 
but  according  to 
local  information 
was  originally  20 
feet  high. 

Mounds  2  and  3 
are  also  nearly 
destroyed.  Num- 
bers 8,  8, 8, 8  indi- 
cate four  artificial 
ponds  which  were, 
and  to  a  certain 
extent  are  still, 
connected  with 
each  other  and 
with  the  bayou  on 
the  southwest  by 
canals  which  are 
still  from  10  to  12 
feet  wide  and  5  feet 
deep. 

As  the  bayou  connects  with  the  river  3  miles  below,  it  is  apparent 
that  canoes  could  reach  the  inclosure  by  this  route. 

Two  conical  mounds,  one  12  and  the  other  7  feet  high,  are  situated  on 
the  plantation  of  Mrs.  Brisco,  in  Tensas  parish,  4  miles  southeast  of  St. 
Joseph ;  bnt  as  they  are  occupied,  one  as  a  graveyard  and  the  other 
as  a  rain-water  civstern,  they  could  not  be  excavated. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

COAHOMA  COUNTY, 

Col.  P.  W.  ^^'orris,  who  visited  this  sectiou  of  the  state,  thinks  that 
at  some  former  period  the  Mississii)pi  river  ran  6  or  8  miles  southward 
from  Friars  point,  and  then  returned  to  where  the  present  channel  cuts 
across  the  bend  westward  toward  Old  Town.  Along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  old  channel,  on  the  plantation  of  the  Carson  brothers,  6  miles 
south  of  Friars  point,  is  an  interesting  group  of  mounds  and  earth- 
works. The  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Holmes,  who  subsequently  visited 
the  group. 

The  general  plan  of  these  works  is  shown  in  PI.  xi.  In  the  north- 
west is  an  inclosure  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  and  a  ditch.  IN^os. 
atof  are  mounds.  There  are  also  several  excavations.  The  area  em- 
braced in  the  plat  is  about  1  mile  east  and  west  and  something  over  half 
a  mile  north  and  south. 

The  inclosure  fronts  west  for  a  distance  of  738  feet  on  a  cypress 
swamp,  probably  an  open  bayou  or  one  channel  of  the  Mississipi)i 
when  these  works  were  constructed.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  wall  on  three  sides  measuring  1,173  feet  long,  and  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  about  5  acres.  This  wall  is  from  15  to  30  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  and  from  3  to  5  feet  high.  A  ditch  is  distinctly  traceable 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  outside,  but  it  is  not  exhibited  on  the 
plate. 

Within  this  area,  a  little  northwest  of  the  center,  is  a  circular  mound 
(a),  192  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  15  feet  high,  and  66  feet  across  the 
nearly  flat  top.  There  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  platform  some 
5  or  6  feet  high,  on  which  the  mound  proper  was  built.  Several  exca- 
vations made  in  the  top  and  on  the  sides  showed  that  it  was  composed 
of  earth  from  the  bottom  land,  probably  obtained  from  the  excavation 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  inclosure.  A  number  of  fire-beds  of 
burnt  clay  were  found  near  the  summit  and  at  different  elevations 
throughout  the  mound.  Charcoal,  ashes,  and  fragments  of  pottery 
and  stone  were  also  discovered,  but  no  bones.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  these  spots  mark  the  sites  of  houses. 

Some  slight  elevations  noticed  within  the  inclosure  were  not  ex- 
plored but  are  shown  on  the  plate. 

Just  outside  of  the  southwest  corner*  is  an  artificial  excavation 
about  100  feet  in  diameter,  but  now  i>artially  filled  and  converted  into  a 
bog. 

Mound  h,  shown  in  detail  in  PI.  xii,  is  double.  There  are  at  the  bot- 
tom indications  of  anoval  platform,  probably  10  feet  high,  with  a  length 
of  240  feet  at  the  base.  On  this,  two  truncated  cones,  which  occupy  the 
entire  length,  but  not  the  entire  width  of  the  platform,  rise  jointly  for 
18  feet,  and  above  the  union  rise  separately  8  feet  higher.    The  entire 
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height  of  the  mound  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  laud  is  therefore 
36  feet.  The  cones  are  level  on  top,  the  one  being  42  feet  in  diameter 
at  this  point  and  the  other  48.  On  this  mound,  near  the  top  of  the 
northern  cone,  stands  a  thrifty  black  oak,  5  feet  in  diameter. 

Little  excavating  was  done  in  this  mound  and  nothing  of  interest 
found,  except  the  ever  present  fire-beds  of  burnt  clay,  stone  chips,  and 
fragments  of  i)ottery. 

Mound  ('  is  oval  and  rounded  on  top,  210  feet  long,  150  broad  at  the 
base,  and  16  feet  high.  This  mound  and  several  smaller  ones  near 
it  are  so  nearly  masses  of  fire-beds,  burnt  clay,  fragments  of  stone  and 
pottery,  together  with  more  or  less  charcoal  and  ashes,  as  to  indicate 
clearly  that  they  are  the  sites  of  ancient  dwellings  thus  elevated  by 
accumulation  of  material  during  long  continued  occupancy. 

Mound  PI.  xiii,  the  finest  of  the  grouj),  is  roughly  pentangular  and 
very  symmetrical,  level  on  the  top,  25  feet  high  (including  the  platform), 
310  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  210  feet  across  the  top.  Besides 
the  broad,  sloping  platform,  5  feet  high,  on  which  the  mound  rests,  there 
is  near  by,  almost  adjoining,  a  small  mound  which,  as  in  many  other 
groups,  forms  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  large  one.  This  is  about  100 
feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high,  rounded  on  toj). 

Kot  only  are  beds  of  hard  burned  clay  (the  fragments  of  which  show 
the  casts  of  cane  and  grass  running  through  it)  abundant  upon  the 
surface  and  sides  of  the  mound,  but  are  also  found  in  the  wells  and 
cisterns  and  in  other  excavations  made  in  digging  cellars  and  for  the 
foundations  of  buildings.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  it  was  used  as  a 
dwelling  place  or  as  a  location  for  a  temple  or  some  other  public  build- 
ing. 

Mound  e  is  double  and  similar  in  almost  every  respect  to  h.  The 
platform  is  5  feet  high  and  120  by  80  feet  on  top.  Near  the  top  of 
one  cone  is  a  red  oak  tree,  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  near  the  top  of  the 
other  a  black  oak,  6  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  depression  between  the 
two  cones  a  partially  decayed  skeleton  was  found  in  digging  a  grave 
for  a  person  now  interred  there.  This  skeleton  was  under  a  bed  of 
burnt  clay,  and  other  similar  beds  are  found  near  the  surface  of  the 
sides  and  summit. 

Mound  /is  oval,  rounded  on  top,  150  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide  and 
between  5  and  6  feet  high,  differing  but  little  from  several  others  not 
shown  on  the  i>lat.  A  thorough  examination  of  this  mound  revealed 
the  fact  that  from  base  to  summit  it  was  composed  of  burnt  clay,  mud, 
or  alluvial  earth  in  irregular  layers  formed  of  lumps  or  little  masses 
burned  to  a  brick  red  or  actually  melted  into  slag.  Much  of  the  top  of 
this  mound  is  a  deposit  resembling  mud  or  clay  plastering,  from  Avhicli 
the  sustaining  canes  and  timbers  had  been  burned  out,  leaving  their 
casts.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  mud-walled  and  perhaps  par- 
titioned dwellings,  stood  here  which  were  destroyed  by  fire.- 
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EXCAVATIONS. 

The  places  from  which  a  part  at  least  of  the  dirt  was  taken  that  was 
used  to  form  the  mounds  are  shown  by  the  unevenness  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  immediately  around  them.  But  there  are  several  excava- 
tions which  must  have  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  material  for  this 
purpose.  Tliey  are  still  so  deep  as  to  form  swamps,  bogs,  or  open 
ponds,  some  of  the  last  being  well  stocked  with  fish. 

During  all  th6  excavations  made  and  digging  done  by  the  present 
proprietors,  who  have  made  all  the  improvements  there  are  on  the 
plantation,  but  few  skeletons  have  been  unearthed  and  no  whole  vessels 
of  pottery  found.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  more  extensive  explorations 
of  the  small  mounds  may  reveal  these,  but  the  owner  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  disturbed. 

The  solid  material  of  which  the  mounds  are  composed,  together  with 
their  numerous  fire  beds  or  patches  of  burnt  clay,  are  so  well  calculated 
to  withstand  the  erosion  of  the  elements  in  a  region  but  little  subject 
to  frosts,  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  had  but  little  effect  upon  their  appear- 
ance. Still,  the  rounding  off  of  the  parts  not  protected  by  fire-beds, 
the  boggy  character  of  the  excavations,  and  the  considerable  accumula- 
tion of  soil  upon  the  works  suggest  that  the  town  of  the  mound-builders 
located  here  was  upon  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  when  this  river  flowed 
in  its  ancient  channel,  but  was  abandoned  when  it  changed  its  bed. 

The  more  recent  works  at  Old  Town,  built  apparently  by  people  hav- 
ing the  same  customs,  seem  to  favor  this  supposition. 

THE  DICKERSON  MOUNDS. 

On  the  Dickerson  farm,  4  miles  east  of  Friars  point,  is  another  interest- 
ing group  of  mounds.  These  are  situated  on  the  dry,  gravelly  bank  of 
the  Sunflower  river.  There  is  no  inclosure,  but  several  fields  of  the  farm 
are  literally  strewn  with  stone  chips  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  upon  long  oval  hillocks  are  found  numerous  fragments  of  human 
bones. 

The  Sunflower  is  here  scarcely  a  creek  during  low  water  and  its 
gravelly  banks  are  high  above  the  floods;  yet  the  mounds  are  mostly 
oblong  or  oval  and  flat  on  top,  like  those  found  on  the  bottoms  subject 
to  overflows.  They  are  built  as  usual  of  the  material  from  adjacent 
ground,  which,  being  gravel  instead  of  clay  or  mud,  rendered  the  out- 
lines of  the  beds  of  burned  clay  distributed  through  them  more  distinct 
than  usual.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  the  sites  of  dwellings,  the 
saii&e  as  those  upon  the  bottoms;  yet  on  the  intermediate  areas  are 
saucer-shaped  depressions,  indicating  that  the  earth  lodge  so  common 
farther  north  had  been  in  use  here. 

Of  the  numerous  mounds  explored  only  one  was  found  to  be  a  true 
cemetery  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  This  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the 
least  conspicuous  of  the  group.   The  first  tier  of  skeletons  was  barely 
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covered  and  the  vessels,  which  are  usually  a  little  higher  than  the  skele- 
tons, were  broken  into  fragments,  only  one  whole  one  being  found  in 
this  tier.  The  next  tier  was  about  2  feet  below  the  first  and  the  bones 
more  decayed.  Relatively  fewer  vessels  were  found  and  these  so  badly 
broken  that  but  two  bowls  were  obtained  entire.  The  third  tier  was 
2  feet  below  the  second,  or  5  feet  from  the  top,  and  slightly  below  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground. 

As  less  than  a  hundred  skeletons  were  found  here,  there  are  doubt- 
less other  burying  places  in  this  group,  but  there  are  so  many  modern 
burials  in  these  mounds  that  it  was  impossible  to  sink  a  pit  without 
disturbing  the  skeletons  of  whites  and  negroes. 


Fig.  158. — Clarksdale  works,  Coahoma  county,  Mississippi. 


At  Clarksdale  on  the  Sunflower  river,  is  a  group  consisting  of 
an  inclosure  and  six  mounds.  The  plan  of  these  works  is  presented  in 
Fig.  158.  At  B  is  a  semicircular  inclosure  fronting  the  river,  the  sur- 
rounding earthen  wall  partially  obliterated  by  the  plow,  though  suffi- 
cient remains  to  trace  satisfactorily  the  line.  The  length  following  tbe 
curve,  as  ascertained  by  pacing,  is  2,004  feet;  the  height  where  least 
disturbed  is  from  3  to  5  feet.  iN^os.  1, 2, 3, 4,  5,  and  7  are  mounds;  No. 
6  a  wash-out,  revealing  a  cemetery;  ITo.  8,  house  sites,  and  in  the  south- 
west corner  at  the  end  of  the  wall  an  excavation. 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  of  the  mounds  is  ^o,  1  (Fig.  159), 
situated  within  the  inclosure  and  directly  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  so 
that  the  slope  of  the  west  side  of  the  mound  is  continuous  with  the 
slope  of  the  bank.   It  is  rectangular  in  form,  consisting  first  of  a  plat- 
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form  5  feet  higli,  which  forms  the  base,  projecting  as  a  narrow  terrace 
on  all  the  sides  except  that  next  the  river. 

Above  this  rises  the  mound  proper,  20  feet  high,  153  feet  long  at  the 
base,  and  nearly  100  feet  wide.  The  top  is  flat  and  level  and  on  it  now 
stands  the  village  church,  but  formerly  there  stood  on  it  a  little  conical 
mound  5  feet  high  and  25  feet  in  diameter,  consisting  as  is  stated 
almost  wholly  of  burnt  clay, 
charcoal,ashes,  and  fragments 
of  pottery,  beneath  which  were 
found  a  fine  scalloii- edged, 
double-eared  i)ot  and  a  skele- 
ton. Every  observable  por- 
tion of  this  mound  bears  evi- 
dence that  the  mode  of  con- 
struction and  doubtless  the 
use  made  of  it  were  the  same 
as  of  those  at  Carson's  plan- 
tation, though  this  grouj)  is 
apparently  less  ancient. 

The  other  four  mounds  (2, 
3,  4,  and  5)  are  small,  and  of 
the  ordinary  conical  form  j  No. 
7  is  but  slightly  elevated,  and 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  called 
a  mound. 

No.  4,  though  the  smallest 
of  the  group,  proved  to  be  in 
some  respects  the  most  inter- 
esting. It  is  circular,  20  feet 
in  diameter,  and  3  feet  high, 
and  little  more  than  a  heap  of 
ashes.  A  trench  through  it 
showed  that  it  consisted  of 
ashes,  charcoal,  and  charred 
animal  bones,  also  abundant 
stone  cliii)s  and  fragments  of 
pottery,  but  no  entire  vessels. 
There  was  still  sufficient 
strength  in  the  ashes  to 
roughen  the  hands,  affect  the  color  of  the  boots,  and  be  detected  by 
the  sense  of  smell  j  but  this^  thougli  less  frequent,  is  not  unusual  in  the 
heavy  fire  beds  of  this  region. 

Human  bones  having  been  found  in  grading  a  roadway  through  the 
low,  gravelly  banks  of  a  washout  at  No.  (>  (Fig.  158),  trenches  were  cut 
in  both  banks.  Human  bones,  so  hard  as  to  be  cut  with  difii(;ulty  by 
the  spade,  were  found  throughout  the  50  feet  in  length  of  the  trench, 
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both  above  and  below  the  road  (a,  a),  but  the  heaviest  deposit  was 
above  the  road  on  the  ncnth  side,  where  they  formed  nearly  a  solid  layer 
of  skeletons  scarcely  a  foot  below  the  surface.  So  many  entire  skele- 
tons were  traceable  that  it  is  evident  it  was  not  a  deposit  of  bones  from 
scaffolds,  but  a  burial  of  bodies  en  masse  with  little  regard  to  regu- 
larity. No  weapons,  charcoal,  ashes,  or  pottery  were  found  with  them, 
and,  although  tradition  gives  us  no  information  in  regard  to  them,  it  is 
probable  that  the  burials  were  comparatively  modern. 

Mound  7,  close  to  the  burial  x)lace  mentioned,  was  also  a  depository 
of  the  dead,  differing  from  the  former  more  in  character  and  contents 
than  in  apparent  age.  The  main  portion  of  this  low,  dark  colored 
mound  or  slightly  elevated  space  was  covered  by  a  residence  and 
small  garden,  but  along  a  few  feet  of  its  vacant  northern  edge  some  ex- 
cavations were  made.  The  skeletons  were  nearly  3  feet  below  the 
surface  in  a  single  tier,  lying  horizontally,  but  without  uniformity  as  to 
direction.  Except  the  better  preservation  of  the  skeletons,  the  mode 
of  bur-ial  and  accompaniments  and  everything  found  in  this  mound  were 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Old  Town  burials.  But  the  pottery,  of 
which  only  two  entire  vessels  were  obtained,  like  that  from  Dickerson's 
mound,  is  lighter  colored  and  thinner  than  usual. 

A  coarse  clay  pipe,  donated  by  Mr.  John  Clarke,  the  owner  of  this 
l)roperty,  was  found  in  an  extensive  line  of  house  sites  marked  by 
patches  of  burnt  clay  at  Ko.  8  (Fig.  158).  In  the  excavations  made 
among  these  house  sites  a  small  stone  mortar,  a  rude  celt,  and  two  very 
line  ones,  also  many  fragments  of  pottery,  a  number  of  lleshers  and 
scrapers  were  obtained. 

The  largest  excavation  at  this  place  is  situated  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  inclosure.  From  this,  in  all  probability,  was  obtained  the 
material  for  building  the  large  mound  (Xo.  1). 

During  the  researches  made  through  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Coahoma,  Bolivar,  and  Sunflower,  for  a  distance  of  some  30  miles 
south  of  Clarksdale,  a  large  number  of  ancient  dwelling  sites  were 
found,  having  the  appearance,  before  being  disturbed,  of  Jow,  flattish 
mounds.  Many  were  opened  and  uniformly  found  to  be  mere  heaps  or 
patches  of  burnt  clay,  ashes,  and  the  dirt  accumulated  during  occu- 
l)ancy,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  top  soil. 

SUNFLOWER  COUNTY. 

Not  far  from  the  shoals  of  Sunflower  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  cane- 
brake,  a  mound  of  considerable  size  Avas  discovered.  The  dimensions, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  are  as  follows:  Length,  125  feet; 
greatest  width,  about  100  feet;  and  height  to  the  summit  of  its  cone, 
25  feet.  The  apex  is  near  the  eastern  end,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
white  oak  6  feet  in  diameter. 

Along  the  steep  side  of  the  eastern  end  was  the  outcropping  of  a 
bed  of  burnt  clay  in  small  masses  or  lumps,  and  below  it  some  very 
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light  colored  fragments  of  pottery.  Almost  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
revealed  decaying  fragments  of  human  bones.  Tracing  these  horizon- 
tally under  the  roots  of  the  oak  and  under  the  clay  bed,  a  skull  was 
reached,  resting  on  a  broken  platter-shaped  vessel,  and  by  the  side  of 
it  a  pot  with  a  scalloped  edge,  a  broken  water  bottle  with  female  head 
on  the  top  of  the  neck,  a  pottery  tube,  and  a  dipper  in  the  form  of  a 
shell  shown  in  Fig.  160.  The  portion  of  the  platter  which  had  been 
broken  out  to  allow  room  for  the  neck  of  the  bottle  was  wanting. 

Another  excavation  was  made  in  the  top  of  the  terrace  near  the 
middle  of  the  mound.  After  cutting  through  a  layer  of  brick-red  chunks 
of  burnt  clay  some  4  or  5  inches  thick,  a  layer  of  dark  colored  earth 
something  over  a  foot  in  depth  was  reached.    Immediately  beneath  this 


Fig.  160. — Vessel  in  form  of  a  shell,  Sunflower  county,  Mississippi. 


was  a  medium-sized  human  skeleton  lying  horizontally  on  its  right  side. 
Near  the  skull  were  a  broken  water  vessel  and  fragments  of  other  ves- 
sels. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

THE  AVONDALE  MOUNDS. 

This  group,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  161,  is  located  cm  the  plantation  of 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Sterling,  1^  miles  east  of  Stoneville  and  9  miles  from  Gran- 
ville. The  land  on  which  they  are  built  is  a  rich,  level  bottom,  subject 
to  overflows. 

The  mounds,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  are  arranged  somewhat  in  a 
semicircle.  The  largest,  which  is  used  as  a  graveyard  by  the  whites,  is 
30  feet  high,  flat  on  top,  and  oval  inform,  nearly  200  feet  long  and  about 
175  broad.  To  the  west  of  it  is  a  depression  of  about  3  acres,  from 
which  it  is  probable  the  material  was  taken  to  build  this  mound.  The 
second  is  15  feet  high  and  is  covered  with  graves  of  colored  people. 

ISTumerous  fragments  of  pottery  and  lumps  of  burnt  clay,  containing 
impressions  of  cane  and  grass,  were  found  near  the  surface  of  the  small 
mounds. 
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Cutting  a  trench  through  !N"o.  4  (the  one  at  the  extreme  left  of  the 
figure),  there  was  reached  first,  a  layer  of  sandy  loam  18  inches  thick,  then 
2  feet  of  burnt  clay,  next  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  18  inches  thick, 
and  thence  to  the  base  hard  clay.  No  human  bones  or  evidences  of 
burial  were  observed. 


YAZOO  COUNTY. 


THE  CHAMPLIN  MOUNDS. 

This  group,  consisting  of  four  mounds,  is  situated  about  the  center  of 
the  county,  2  miles  north  of  Yazoo  City  and  2  miles  east  of  Yazoo  river. 
The  mounds  stand  on  low,  swami:>y  land,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
hills,  and  during  the  flood  of  1882  were  surrounded  by  water.    One  of 
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them  is  an  irregular  oval  of  comparatively  large  size,  the  other  three 
are  conical  and  smaller. 

The  large  mound  is  of  the  form  shown  in  Figs.  162  and  163,  the  first 
giving  the  contour  of  the  base,  the  other  a  vertical  section  through  the 
middle,  lengthwise.  The  dimensions  were  found  by  careful  measure- 
ments to  be  as  follows:  Length  at  base,  from  north  to  south,  106  feet; 
width  of  base  at  a  a  (Fig.  162),  50  feet;  at  h  36  feet;  at  d  d,  38  feet; 
height  at  a  (Fig.  163),  14  feet;  at  7>,  8  feet,  and  at  d,  11  feet.  It  was 
explored  thoroughly  down  to  the 


original  surface,  and  found  to 
be  composed  throughout  of  dark 
earth,  similar  to  the  surrounding 
soil  of  this  swamp  region,  yet 
there  are  no  excavations  or  de- 
pressions immediately  around  it 
from  which  the  earth  for  building 
it  could  have  been  taken. 

In  the  southern  portion,  at  the 
dei)th  of  3  feet  6  inches,  were 
three  adult  skeletons  about  on 
the  same  level  (No,  ],  Fig.  163), 
all  extended  at  full  length.  One 
lay  with  face  up  and  head  north; 
about  the  neck  and  wrists  were  a 
number  of  shell  beads.  Another 
lay  also  with  face  up,  but  head  to 
the  west;  close  by  the  head  was 
a  nicely  polished  celt.  The  other 
lay  on  the  left  side,  with  the  head 
north;  by  the  head  was  a  polished 
celt  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  face  a  small  water  bottle. 

At  2,  an  adult  skeleton  lay  ex- 
tended on  the  left  side,  with  head 
south.  The  earth  immediately 
around  it  was  burned  hard,  the 


Fig.  162.- 


-Outline  of  mound  No.  1,  Champlln  group, 
Yazoo  county,  Mississippi. 


bones  also  showing  signs  of  fire. 
Mixed  with  this  burned  earth 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  and  ashes. 

At  3,  same  depth  as  2,  was  the  skeleton  of  a  very  young  child.  No 
relics  were  found  with  this  or"2. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  at  the  point  marked  4,  were  the  remains 
of  six  skeletons.  Tliese  had  doubtless  been  buried  after  the  fiesli  was 
removed,  as  the  bones  of  each  had  been  taken  apart  and  placed  in  a 
heap,  the  parts  of  one  skeleton  forming  one  heap.    Among  the  fib 
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bones  of  one  were  a  few  beads  made  of  minute  shells,  ^^otliing  was 
found  with  either  of  the  other  five. 

Immediately  under  the  surface  of  the  mound  at  5  was  a  single  pol- 
ished celt.  At  6,  3  feet  from  the  top,  lay  an  adult  skeleton  extended  on 
the  back,  head  east ;  no  relics  were  found  with  it.  At  7,  on  the  same 
level,  was  another  adult  skeleton  lying  in  the  same  position  as  the  last 

mentioned  5  on  the  breast  was  a  polished  celt.  At 
8  were  the  bones  of  another,  separated  and  placed 
in  a  heap,  as  those  previously  mentioned,  with  a  num- 
ber of  shell  beads  scattered  among  them.  These 
were  at  the  depth  of  18  inches.  At  9  lay  the  skel- 
eton of  an  adult,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  extended  on 
the  back,  head  west;  nothing  with  it. 

^o.  10  indicates  the  position  of  an  adult  skeleton 
at  a  depth  of  4  feet  6  inches.  This  was  also  ex- 
tended on  the  back,  with  the  head  east.  The  earth 
about  it  was  unusually  hard,  making  it  impossible 
to  get  the  bones  out  in  good  condition,  yet  the  skull 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  form,  which  indicates 
frontal  i)ressure  and  backward  elongation  to  an 
unusual  extent. 

Xo.  11,  three  adult  skeletons  extended,  with  faces 
up  and  heads  east.  These  were  lying  side  by  side 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mound  on  the  natural  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  immediately  over  them  a  covering 
of  bark,  apparently  of  the  red  oak.  This  consisted 
of  a  single  layer  of  wide  pieces.  Nothing  else  was 
found  with  them. 

In  the  northern  end  of  the  mound,  immediately 
under  the  surface  at  the  highest  point,  12,  was  a 
small,  red  clay  vessel  (Fig.  164).  The  earth  of  this 
northern  portion,  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  contained 
the  remains  of  several  skeletons  (13),  both  of  adults 
and  children,  which  were  so  far  decayed  that  their 
resi^ective  positions  could  not  be  determined;  nor  in 
fact  was  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  them.  Scattered  among  the  bones  were  several 
celts,  different  lots  of  beads,  and  one  small  pot. 
Ko.  14  indicates  the  position  of  two  adult  skele- 
tons, at  a  depth  of  4  feet,  one  extended  on  the  right  side,  head  north, 
the  bones  of  the  other  separated  and  placed  in  a  pile.  Around  the 
neck  of  the  former  were  a  number  of  shell  beads. 

Ko.  15  was  the  skeleton  of  an  adult,  at  a  depth  of  9  feet,  extended 
on  the  right  side,  head  east ;  nothing  with  it. 

E"os.  17  and  18,  two  skeletons  of  adults  found  at  a  depth  of  10  feet; 
bones  separated  and  placed  in  piles.    Ko  relics  with  them. 
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None  of  the  burials  in  this  mound  were  in  inclosures  or  coffins  of  any 
kind,  except  the  two  instances  where  bark  covering  was  used,  as  already 
mentioned. 

All  the  skeletons  referred  to  as  having  no  relics  buried  with  them 
had  the  heads  compressed  in  the  manner  described.  The  others,  those 
with  ornaments  or  implements  accomx)anying  them,  had  heads  of  the 
usual  type.  Although  this  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  individuals  of 
two  different  tribes  were  buried  here,  it  seems  evident  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  same  era,  as  there  were  no  indications  that  the  mound 
had  been  disturbed  after  it  was  completed. 

Mound  No.  2  stands  1,300  feet  east  of  the  large  one  and  is  a  regular 
cone,  58  feet  in  diameter  and  13  feet  high.  The  main  body  was  com- 
posed of  dark  swamp  soil  like  that  of  the 
surrounding  land,  but  at  the  bottom  was 
a  central,  conical  core  of  yellow  clay,  12 
feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  The 
nearest  point  where  the  clay  of  which  it 
is  composed  could  have  been  obtained 
is  half  a  mile  away.  About  3  feet  be- 
neath the  apex  were  a  few  human  teeth 
and  slight  traces  of  other  bones,  with 
which  were  associated  a  few  beads  made 
of  deer  horn.  Immediately  below  the 
surface,  on  one  side,  an  ornamented  water 
bottle  was  discovered.  On  the  top  of  the 
central  clay  core  lay  a  small  bed  of  coals 
and  ashes  some  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter, 
which  contained  a  number  of  burned 
mussel  shells. 

Mound  No.  3,  about  700  feet  from  No.  2,  is  oval  in  outline,  rounded 
on  top,  35  feet  long  north  and  south,  27  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high.  This 
was  not  explored. 

No.  4,  which  is  275  feet  due  south  of  No.  3,  is  similar  in  form  and 
size  to  the  latter.  It  was  explored  and  found  to  be  composed  through- 
out of  dark,  swamp  soil.    Nothing  was  discovered  except  a  few  coals. 


Fig.  ]64.— Image  vessel  from  Champlin 
mound,  Mississippi. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

The  only  mounds  examined  in  this  county  are  those  forming  the 
noted  Selsertown  group.  Dr.  Palmer  made  a  hasty  visit  to  them  in  1884 ; 
subsequently,  in  1887,  Mr.  Middleton  made  a  careful  survey  of  them. 
Tlie  descrix)tion  and  figures  here  given  are  from  Mr.  Middleton's  report. 

These  works,  a  general  plan  of  which  is  shown  in  PI.  XIV,  1,  consist  at 
present  of  a  large,  circular,  flat  topped  mound,  and  three  others  of 
smaller  dimensions,  standing  upon  an  elevated  platform,  a  little  over 
20  feet  high  and  5  or  6  acres  in  extent.  Tliey  are  situated  in  the  hill 
country  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  some  (J  or  7  miles  fi  om 
the  Mississippi  ])ott()m. 
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The  topographical  features  of  this  section  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
counties  bordering  on  this  portion  of  the  river,  consisting  of  the  bot- 
toms along  the  Mississipj^i  and  the  ui^lands  which  extend  back  from 
these  and  form  the  general  surface  of  the  state.  The  western  border 
of  these  uplands,  where  they  join  the  bottoms,  terminates  in  somewhat 
abrupt  descents  to  which  the  term  "bluffs "  has  been  applied.  In  Adams 
county  the  bottoms  are  from  1  to  3  miles  wide  north  of  Natchez,  which 
is  the  only  portion  of  the  county  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to.  About  a  mile 
above  I^atchez  the  Mississippi  river,  bending  eastward,  strikes  the  foot 
of  the  bluffS;  hugs  them  for  a  short  distance  below,  and  again  recedes. 

The  general  level  of  the  uplands,  some  200  or  250  feet  above  the 
bottoms,  is  broken  by  the  valleys  of  numerous  creeks  and  their 
branches,  through  which  the  water  of  the  upper  area  finds  its  way  to 
the  Mississippi.  Among  the  smaller  streams  of  this  immediate  section 
is  one  known  locally  as  Dunbare  creek,  which  runs  westward  to  the 
Mississij)i)i.  The  country  about  the  headwaters  of  this  creek,  where 
the  little  streams  which  form  its  branches  have  cut  ravines,  is  some- 
what rough  and  broken  up  into  ridges,  sjiurs,  and  knolls.  It  is  here  that 
the  works  mentioned  are  situated,  about  a  mile  northwest  of  the  site 
of  the  old  village  of  Selsertown,  7  miles  a  little  west  of  north  from 
Washington,  and  2  miles  northwest  of  the  railroad  station  (Stanton). 

As  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  PI.  xiv,  1,  the  platform,  or  oblong 
elevation  on  which  the  mounds  stand,  is  located  on  a  rather  narrow 
ridge  which,  starting  from  the  higher  level  on  the  east,  slopes  down- 
ward gradually  but  irregularly  toward  the  west,  fading  out  in  an 
expansion  on  the  lower  level  of  the  creek  valley  a  little  southwest  of 
the  platform.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  of  a  small  creek  running 
westward;  on  the  south  is  another  narrow  valley  or  ravine  in  which  is 
a  small  branch  of  Dunbare  creek,  running  southwest.  This  ridge,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure,  is  quite  irregular  as  to  its  sur- 
face, course,  and  form.  Coming  westward  from  the  eastern  extremity 
the  line  of  highest  elevation  bends  southward  by  h,  terminating  appar- 
ently in  a  spur,  which  was  not  followed  out. 

Following  the  line  of  the  road,  the  descent — i  to  A,  from  tlie  upper 
level  h  to  the  lower  level  of  the  ridge — is  about  40  feet  and  somewhat 
abrupt.  From  1c  to  the  platform,  the  top  of  the  ridge,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rise  at  /,  is  nearly  level  lengthwise — that  is  to  say,  along 
the  line  of  the  road.  The  rise  at  /  is  an  elongate  oval  knoll,  from  12 
to  15  feet  high,  and  of  the  comparative  size  shown  in  the  figure.  As  it 
is  beyond  all  question  a  natural  formation,  no  special  measurement  of 
it  was  made. 

At  the  point  occupied  by  the  platform  there  is  a  sudden  bend  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  ridge,  though  the  crest  is  near  the  south  margin,  the  line 
running  inside  (north)  of,  but  near,  the  southern  edge  of  the  platform. 

Although  the  term  "platform"  has  been  used  here  to  indicate  this 
somewhat  remarkable  elevation  on  which  the  mounds  are  placed,  Mr. 
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Middleton  and  Dr.  Palmer  exi)ress  the  opinion  very  confidently  that 
it  is  chiefly  a  natural  formation.  This  is  based  upon  the  following 
facts:  The  sudden  bend  and  enlargement  of  the  ridge  at  this  point; 
the  fact  that  natural  knolls,  or  mound-like  elevations,  are  not  uncom- 
mon on  the  ridges  of  this  section,  as  for  example,  the  one  near  by  at 
//  and  the  evidence  obtained  by  excavating,  which,  so  far  as  it  was 
carried,  sustains  this  view.  They  think  it  quite  probable  that  the  orig- 
inal form  was  artificially  modified,  so  as  to  make  the  top  more  uniformly 
level  and  the  margins  more  abrupt  than  they  were  formed  by  nature. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  this  platform,  descending  northw^ard,  is  an  old 
washout  or  gully.  The  surface  contour,  running  east  and  west,  across 
the  platform,  the  mounds,  and  this  gully  from  I  to  m  is  shown  in  the 
section  at  and  that  running  north  and  south  from  p  to  q  nt  B;  a 
section  of  the  ridge  at  r  to  s  is  shown  at  C. 

The  shape  and  present  condition  of  the  platform  and  the  mounds  on 
it  are  shown  in  PI.  xiv,  2.  The  extreme  length  from  base  to  base  varies 
but  sJightly  from  700  feet;  the  greatest  width,  which  is  near  the  west 
end,  is  about  530  feet;  width  at  the  east  end,  330  feet.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  surface  area  is  about  590  leet;  the  width  near  the  west 
end,  400  feet.  The  height  varies  from  21  to  45  feet,  the  northern  and 
northwestern  portion  standing  higher  above  the  base  or  general  slope  of 
the  ridge  than  the  southern  and  eastern.  The  surface  is  comparatively 
level,  though  there  are  some  depressions  in  the  central  portion,  from 
which  it  is  probable  dirt  was  taken  to  be  used  in  building  the  mounds. 

Although  the  base  has  a  somewhat  regular  outline,  the  margin  of  the 
upper  surface  is  so  cut  and  gashed  by  sharp  gulleys  and  indentations 
as  to  give  scarcely  any  indications  of  its  original  form. 

The  surface  has  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years,  but  the  slopes 
of  the  sides  are  covered  with  thick  growths  of  cane,  locust,  sedge,  and 
briars.  The  soil,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  surrounding  area,  con- 
sists of  loam  and  red  clay,  mixed  somewhat  with  sand,  which,  though 
apparently  adhesive,  wears  away  rapidly  under  the  action  of  water 
where  the  surtace  is  abraded  and  the  vegetation  removed.  The  two 
chief  gullies,  the  one  at  the  northwest  corner  and  the  other  near  the 
southeast  corner,  which  have  evidently  been  formed  by  washing,  are 
probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  lines  of  drainage  and 
are  the  points  long  used  as  the  places  of  ascent  and  descent  for  per- 
sons, teams,  and  stock. 

There  are  at  jiresent  four  mounds  on  this  elevated  area,  though, 
according  to  Scpiier  and  Davis^  there  were  formerly  eleven.  Of  the 
four  which  remain,  one  is  placed,  as  these  authors  state,  about  the 
middle  of  each  end,  that  is,  at  the  east  and  west  margins.  The 
other  tw^o  are  placed  near  the  middle  of  tlie  north  and  south  sides.  Of 
the  other  seven,  no  satisfactory  traces  were  found  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
but  Dr.  Palmer,  who  visited  them  three  years  before,  thought  he  saw 
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indications  of  other  structures  at  points  around  the  margin,  but  was 
inchned  to  the  opinion  that  these  were  house  sites,  as  fragments  of  x)ot- 
tery  and  pieces  of  burnt  clay,  often  with  fluted  impressions  made  by 
split  reeds,  were  found  in  abundance  at  such  points.  But  neither 
found  any  traces  of  a  central  mound,  and  the  disposition  of  those 
which  remain  would  indicate  that  this  central  space  was  left  unoccu])ied. 
The  wearing  of  the  mound  seems  also  to  forbid  the  idea  of  a  central 
tumulus,  as  it  was  here  the  surface  water  seemed  to  collect. 

The  surface  of  the  platform  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  i)ottery.  On 
and  about  the  smaller  mounds  down  the  northern  slope,  especially  in 
the  gullies  or  washouts,  probably  brought  down  from  the  top,  are  num- 
erous fragments  of  burnt  clay.  This  burnt  clay  is  not  in  the  form  of 
bricks,  nor  at  any  point  arranged  in  or  used  to  form  a  wall.  That  on 
the  slopes  and  in  tlie  gullies  on  the  north  side  has  certainly  been 
brought  down  from  the  upper  surface.  It  is  mostly  of  a  brick-red  color 
and  bears  impressions  of  the  split  cane  stamp,  of  which  mention  has  here- 
tofore been  made.  These  have  probably  been  taken  for  the  imj)ressions 
of  fingers,  an  error  which  would  have  been  easily  corrected  by  observ- 
ing that  the  curvature  is  outward  instead  of  inward,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  if  made  by  the  fingers.  Running  tlirough  it,  on  what  was  the 
inner  side,  are  the  inii)ressions  of  twigs  and  grass  stems.  It  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  observed  in  Arkansas,  and  is  evidently  the  clay 
which  formed  the  plastering  of  the  houses,  as  mentioned  by  the  French 
explorers^  which,  at  the  destruction  of  the  houses  by  fire,  was  burned 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  now  found. 

The  largest  of  the  four  mounds,  the  one  to  which  Avriters  have  gener- 
ally referred,  is  that  marked  e  at  the  western  end  of  the  platform.  It 
is  nearly  circular  in  form,  truncated  but  somewhat  rounded  on  top,  the 
slopes  tolerably  steep.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  145  feetj  the  diam- 
eter of  the  top  averages  71:  feet  (the  ui)per  surface  being  somewhat  oval) ; 
height,  31  feet.  It  has  been  partially  explored,  but  the  result  is  not 
known  with  certainty.  The  last  examination  was  made  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  of  i^ew  Orleans,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
at  any  time  present  while  the  excavation  was  going  on.  The  depth 
reached  wa's  only  15  or  16  feet.  This  mound  has,  at  some  former  time, 
been  under  cultivation,  but  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  steepness  has  been 
abandoned  to  briars  and  locust  trees. 

The  next  largest  mound  is  the  one  marked/,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  platform.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  in  form  but  approaches  in 
outline  a  senu-oval,  the  base  resting  on  the  margin  of  the  platform, 
with  which  the  eastern  side  of  the  mound  forms  a  continuous  slope.  It 
is  possible  that  cultivation  of  its  surface  and  wearing  away  at  the  east- 
ern end  has  somewhat  changed  the  original  form.  The  top  is  flat  but 
irregular,  the  height  varying  from  5  to  8  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
base  east  and  west  is  110  feet;  the  greatest  diameter  nortli  and  south, 
near  the  east  margin,  is  about  3  feet  less. 
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The  other  two  mounds  (g  and  h),  situated  near  the  middle  of  the 
north  and  south  margins  are  circidar,  quite  small,  the  one  marked  g 
measuring  but  38  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high ;  the  other,  marked  h, 
22  feet  in  diameter  and  feet  high.  Both  have  been  under  cultiva- 
tion, which  has  brought  to  light  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  near  the  top  of 
each,  showing  them  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  the  low  domiciliary 
mounds  of  Arkansas. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

The  group  of  mounds  here  figured  (Fig.  165)  is  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  CJnion  County,  Mississippi,  on  the  SE.  J  of  Sec.  12,  and  NE.  J 
of  Sec.  13,  T.  8  S.,  R.  2  E. 

There  are  fourteen  mounds  belonging  to  the  group,  twelve  of  which 
are  together,  the  other  two  (not  shown)  being  one  east  and  the  other 
west,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  large  mound,  which  is  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  group. 

The  general  level  of  the  field  is  about  50  feet  above  the  creek  bot- 
toms to  the  north  and  south,  which  are  overflowed  at  every  liard  rain. 

Before  the  soil  had  been  cultivated  an  embankment  could  be  traced 
around  the  twelve  central  mounds  which  was  about  2  feet  high  and  10 
feet  across  at  the  base,  with  a  ditch  on  the  outside  entirely  around. 
The  ditch  was  mostly  and  in  some  places  entirely  filled  up.  At  pres- 
ent no  trace  of  it  remains  and  the  embankment  can  be  seen  only  for  a 
few  rods  on  the  west  and  north  sides,  where  it  has  not  been  i^lowed 
over.  It  was  cut  through  in  several  places  and  showed  no  trace  of 
wood.  This,  however,  is  not  positive  evidence  that  no  palisades  ex- 
isted, for  it  may  have  been  washed  down  farther  than  the  posts  would 
have  been  sunk,  the  area  being  much  worn  by  drains.  The  earth  form- 
ing it  is  tlie  same  as  the  surrounding  soil,  and  was  probably  thrown 
inward  from  the  ditch. 

Before  the  land  was  cleared  timber  as  large  as  can  be  found  in  the 
country  grew  up  to  the  ditch  on  the  outside  while  inside  that  limit  noth- 
ing grew  but  brush  and  small  trees.  The  largest  one  on  the  embank- 
ment, cut  in  1842,  showed  by  its  growth-rings  that  it  Avas  52  years  old. 
This  would  give  a  period  of  not  more  than  a  century  in  which  timber 
has  been  growing  on  the  mounds. 

Dense  canebrakes  still  exist  within  a  few  miles,  which  no  doubt 
abounded  in  game,  and  in  the  creeks  near  at  hand  large  fishes  are 
caught  in  considerable  numbers.  The  soil  in  this  field,  thcmgh  now 
about  worn  out  by  careless  tillage,  was  for  merly  very  fei  tile. 

A  pond  of  5  or  G  acres  begius^at  the  western  line  of  the  embankment. 
The  earth  put  into  the  larger  mound  was  probably  taken  fn mi  this  point, 
as  all  the  different  sorts  of  earth  used  in  the  mounds  are  to  be  found  in 
the  field  oi-  adjacent  swamps. 

The  line  of  the  wall  is  shown  as  it  was  traced  (mt  by  Mr.  Parks,  the 
first  permanent  settler  of  tlie  (iountry,  and  may  not  be  correct,  espe- 
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cially  on  the  soutlierii  line.  The  southeast  corner  should  be  at  least 
100  feet  farther  south,  or  else  the  line  should  change  its  direction  at 
some  point  as  it  does  on  the  northern  side.  As  laid  down  here  it  runs 
over  mounds  8  and  10.  From  the  contour  of  the  ground  it  is  probable 
that  the  bearing  should  be  a  little  more  to  the  south  from  both  the 


Fig.  165. — ^Mound  group  in  Union  county,  Mississippi. 


southeast  and  the  southwest  corners,  and  that  the  (;hange  in  direction 
should  take  place  south  of  mound  10. 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  its  sides  measure  from  station  to 
station  as  numbered  792,  957, 1,930,  1,505,  and  1,937  feet. 
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In  the  space  inclosed  by  mounds  3,  4,  and  9  is  a  cemetery,  as  shown 
by  the  bones  and  numerous  fragments  of  pottery  i)lowed  ui).  Some 
arrow-points,  beads,  and  a  number  of  pitted  stones  were  found  scattered 
about  on  the  surface.  The  arrow-points  are  all  small  and  chipped  from 
water-worn  pebbles  of  jasper,  which  occur  in  considerable  quantities. 
With  one  skeleton  exhumed  here  were  found  an  iron  pipe,  some  silver 
ornaments,  copper  beads,  wrought  nails,  and  a  piece  of  glass. 

The  hu  ge  mound  is  a  flat-topped  quadrilateral,  with  the  longer  axis 
nearly  north  and  south.  At  the  bottom,  the  sides,  beginning  with  the 
southeast,  measure  153,  210,  177  and  234  feet;  on  the  top  87,  124,  94 
and  119  feet.  From  these  measurements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  slope 
of  the  sides  is  not  uniform 
and  that  they  are  quite  dif- 
ficult to  ascend.  On  the 
northeast  side  is  a  graded 
way,  20  feet  wide  at  the  top 
and  running  out  45  feet  from 
the  base.  This  figure  (20 
feet)  iirobably  represents  its 
original  width  on  top  along 
the  whole  length,  though  it 
is  now  much  worn  down. 
The  height  of  the  mound  is 
27  feet. 

The  numbers  of  the  small 
mounds  refer,  for  the  first 
eight,  to  the  order  in  which 
they  were  oj)ened.  In  every 
case  the  dirt  was  removed 
down  to  the  original  soil 
and  far  enough  outwardly 
to  make  it  certain  that  the 
limit  of  the  mound  was  reached.  Trenches,  varying  in  width  from  6 
to  10  feet,  were  carried  to  the  center,  then  run  to  the  edge  in  another 
direction  and  sx)ace  cleared  out  about  the  center  sufficient  to  show  that 
nothing  of  interest  remained.  ^'Surface"  refers  to  the  original  soil 
beneath  the  mound,  and  ^'center"  to  the  line  directly  down  from  the 
highest  point.  All  the  mounds  except  the  first  have  been  x)lowed  over 
until  they  are  probably  3  to  5  feet  lower  than  when  built. 

Mound  1,  located  nearly  west  of  the  large  mound,  was  the  most 
prominent  of  the  smaller  ones.  ^Tlie  first  trench  in  this  was  made  from 
the  south  side.  (See  Figs.  160,  showing  plan  of  trenches,  and  367, 
and  168  showing  sections  of  south  trench.) 

Sixteen  feet  from  tlie  center,  resting  on  the  surface,  was  a  mass  of 
loose,  cloddy  dirt  measuring  3  J  by  2  feet  and  extending  3J  feet  up.  It' 
was  such  a  condition  as  would  result  from  a  small  cofiin's  decaying  and 


Fig.  166. — Plan  of  mound  No.  1,  group  in  Union  county, 
Mississippi. 
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letting  tlie  earth  above  it  fall  in,  though  careful  search  failed  to  show 
any  traces  of  wood.  On  tlie  bottom  were  found  a  skull,  lying  face 
upward,  some  bones  of  the  arm  and  neck,  and  the  head  of  a  femur,  all 
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Fig.  167.— -Sections  along  south  trench,  mound  No.  1,  Union  county,  Mississippi. 

SO  badly  decayed  as  to  crumble  almost  at  a  tcmch.  The  teeth  showed 
that  it  had  been  a  person  not  over  middle  age.  Very  fine  particles  of 
galenite  were  adhering  to  the  skull  and  to  the  earth  in  contact  with  it. 


Fig.  168. — Section  along  south  trench,  luouud  Xo.  1,  Union  county,  Mississippi. 

A  number  of  shell  beads,  some  the  entire  shells  of  a  small  marine  species 
others  cut  from  a  large  shell  and  drilled,  lay  with  the  skull.  The  frontal 
bone  was  saved  j  it  showed  no  depression  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
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one  orbit  was  lower  than  the  other,  probably  the  resnlt  of  an  injury. 
The  small  size  of  the  burial  place,  the  position  of  the  bones  and  the 
galenite  sticking  to  the  skull  go  to  show  that  only  the  skeleton  had 
been  buried. 

LyiDg  west  of  these  bones,  in  the  hard  dirt,  was  a  scapula  belonging 
to  a  larger  person  than  the  last,  aloDg  with  other  bones  too  badly  de- 
cayed and  broken  to  tell  what  they  were;  also  a  few  shell  beads.  At 
10  feet  from  the  center  and  4  feet  from  the  surface  was  a  small  pile  of 
ashes  with  the  dirt  slightly  burnt  below,  showing  that  a  fire  had  been 
made  when  the  mound  had  reached  that  stage  and  afterwards  covered 
up  before  the  place  had  been  disturbed.  Three  feet  above  the  surface 
at  the  center,  in  hard  dirt,  was  a  badly  decayed  skull  of  an  old  person, 
and  one  cervical  vertebra.  Lying  on  the  original  surface  at  the  center 
were  some  fragments  of  thick,  red  pottery  and  a  small  amount  of 
charcoal.  Six  inches  above  the  bottom  a  thin  seam  of  red  clay  was 
continuous  for  3  or  4  feet  around  the  center. 


Fig.  169. — Section  along  the  northeast  trench,  mound  No.  1,  Union  county. 


The  next  trench  was  run  in  from  the  northeast  (see  Figs.  169  and  170). 
Twenty-one  feet  from  the  center  there  was  a  depression  of  6  inches  where 
soil  had  been  removed  down  to  underlying  red  clay  which  was  so  hard 
as  to  be  difficult  to  loosen  with  a  pick.  In  this  clay  two  holes,  marked 
{a,  Fig.  170,  and  b,  Fig.  169),  had  been  dug  6  feet  apart,  one  north  of  the 
other.  Each  was  a  foot  across  and  3  feet  deep,  rounded  at  the  bottom, 
and  filled  with  a  shiny  gray  ooze.  In  the  one  to  the  south  was  found  a 
piece  of  skull  bone,  in  the  northern  one  nothing  but  the  soft  mud  or 
slime.  Fourteen  feet  from  the  center  were  two  similar  holes,  one  14 
inches  across  and  3  feet  deep,  the  other  3  feet  south  of  it  of  the  same  depth 
and  18  inches  across.  One  is  shown  at  c.  Fig.  169.  No  traces  of  bones 
were  found  in  these.    They  were  filled  with  the  same  gray  dirt  as  the 
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first  twOj  though  it  was  not  quite  so  wet.  The  dirt  for  2  or  3  feet  above 
all  these  holes  was  much  looser  than  that  at  the  sides,  as  if  something 
had  been  placed  over  them  which  afterward  gave  way.  Eleven  feet 
from  the  center  the  surface  rose  to  its  natural  lilace,  making  a  step  of 
11  inches,  showing  that  the  depression  was  not  carried  on  a  level. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  trench,  5  feet  from  the  surface,  were  three 
graves,  11,  7,  and  4  feet,  respectively,  from  the  center.  Each  was  filled 
with  loose  dark  dirt  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  very  hard  clay,  which 
showed  no  marks  of  burning,  but  seems  rather  to  have  been  packed 
wet  and  allowed  to  dry  before  being  covered  over.  In  the  first,  which 
was  2  feet  long  and  18  inches  across,  no  signs  of  bones  api)eared  j  in 
the  second  were  the  bones  of  the  right  forearm  and  the  lower  extrem- 
ities, which  were  in  their  proper  i)osition  and  lay  with  the  feet  toward 
the  southwest.    Under  the  head  of  the  right  femur  was  a  piece  of  rib, 


Fig.  J70. — Section  along  the  northeast  trench,  mound  No.  1,  Union  county. 

and  under  the  middle  of  it  the  right  half  of  a  lower  jaw,  with  the  wis 
dom  tooth  just  through  the  bone.  The  femur  measured  17  inches  and 
the  tibia  was  not  flattened.  A  few  drilled  shell  beads,  some  large, 
others  small,  were  found  with  the  bones  of  the  arm. 

In  the  last  grave  were  traces  of  wood,  probably  the  remains  of  bark 
wrapping,  which  fell  to  dust  on  being  touched.  This  grave  lay  toward 
the  southeast,  intersecting  the  second  one  at  about  4  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  trench.    Each  was  2  feet  across. 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  dirt  in  this  mound  led  the  explorer 
to  run  another  trench  from  between  the  north  and  northwest.  (Figs. 
171  and  172.)  Eighteen  feet  from  the  center,  2  feet  from  the  surface,  were 
vsome  small  fragments  of  bones  and  a  few  human  teeth.  Fifteen  feet 
from  the  center,  on  the  same  level,  were  fragments  of  a  skull  and  teeth, 
all  too  decayed  for  handling.    A  foot  above  these  were  the  bones  of 
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the  arm  and  leg  of  another  person  broken  np  and  laid  in  a  pile. 
Twelve  feet  from  the  center,  4  feet  from  the  surface,  were  fragments  of 
a  very  thin  skull  with  particles  of  galenite  adhering  to  them.  Eight 
feet  from  the  center  was  a  hole  sunk  a  foot  into  the  original  soil  and 
filled  with  loose  black  dirt  and  ashes^  in  which  Avere  traces  of  unburnt 
wood.  From  tliis  hole  a  layer  of  unmixed  ashes  from  1  to  0  inches  in 
thickness  reached  6  feet  to  the  south  and  west,  sometimes  on  the  sur- 
face and  again  several  inches  above  it.  Five  feet  from  the  center,  8 J 
feet  from  the  surface,  was  the  outer  whorl  of  a  conch  shell. 

A  trench  was  next  run  in  from  the  west.  Eighteen  feet  from  the  cen- 
ter was  a  layer  of  ashes,  6  feet  in  diameter,  18  inches  from  the  surface 
at  its  middle  point  and  curved  upward  toward  every  side,  or,  in  other 
words,  dished.  Lying  on  this  was  the  lower  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
medium-sized  man,  with  the  feet  toward  the  north,    iso  bones  of  the 
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Fig.  171. — Section  along  the  north  trench,  mound  No.  ],  Union  county. 


pelvis  or  parts  above  were  found,  although  the  leg  bones  were  well  pre- 
served. Three  feet  above  tlie  surface  the  skeleton  of  a  large,  strongly- 
built  man  lay  extended  at  full  length  with  the  ftice  up,  the  head 
toward  the  east  and  about  six  feet  from  the  center.  The  skull  was  ob- 
tained almost  entire.  Under  it  were  thirteen  water-worii  quartz  peb- 
bles. The  femur  measured  18 J  inches.  There  was  no  clay  or  hard  dirt 
packed  around  the  frame  nor  any  evidence  that  a  fire  had  been  made 
where  it  lay,  although  the  leg  bones  had  fine  charcoal  sticking  to  them. 
The  humerus  was  perforated  jiea^*  the  elbow. 

The  arrangement  of  the  dirt  in  this  mound  indicates  that  the  origi- 
nal mound  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  now  and  that  the  skeleton  em- 
bedded in  the  ashes  was  at  the  center.  Afterward  the  mound  was  added 
to  on  the  eastern  side.  A  glance  at  the  sections  figured  makes  this 
plain. 

12  ETH  18 
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The  lenticular  masses  show  that  the  dirt  liad  been  carried  in 
baskets  or  skins  and  thrown  in  without  any  attempt  at  stratification  in 
the  older  part  of  the  mound.  These  masses  were  from  12  to  18  inches 
across  and  from  4  to  G  inches  thick.  The  lower  side,  as  they  lay  in  the 
mound,  was  always  darker  in  color  than  the  upper  side.  Occasionally 
a  little  charcoal  or  a  fragment  of  bone  or  pottery  occurred  in  the 
mound. 

[Nothing  was  found  in  mound  2  except  a  small  piece  of  pottery  of 
very  neat  design  that  had  probably  been  dumped  in  with  the  dirt. 
This  mound  was  made  up  of  soil  lying  close  at  hand  and  the  dirt  was 
in  layers  of  regular  thickness,  as  though  it  had  been  s})read  when 
deposited.  On  the  southeast  edge  was  a  Inyev  of  mingled  dirt  and 
charcoal,  OJ  feet  across,  from  2  to  4  inches  in  thickness;  a  large  amount 
of  broken  i^ottery  was  fonnd  scattered  through  it,  but  no  ashes.  This 
lay  partly  a  foot  below  tlie  top  of  the  ground  and  partly  on  the  surface. 

.-1 


Fig.  172. — Section  along  the  north  trench,  mound  No.  1,  Union  county. 

At  a  distance  of  75  feet  west  of  the  center  of  mound  3  was  a  fire- 
place, on  the  original  surface,  covered  with  a  foot  of  dirt  that  had 
washed  doAvn  from  the  mound.  The  mingled  ashes,  charcoal,  and  dirt 
measured  5  feet  across  and  15  inches  thick  at  the  middle,  running  out 
to  a  thin  edge  and  packed  very  hard.  Along  with  pieces  of  pottery  and 
animal  bones  was  a  piece  of  iron  that  had  apparently  been  a  brace  for  a 
saddle  bow.  This  was  8  inches  under  the  top  of  the  ashes  and  below 
most  of  the  pottery  found. 

Sixty  feet  from  the  center  appeared  a  layer  of  gray  clay,  from  1  to  3 
inches  thick.  It  was  continuous  under  as  much  of  the  mound  as  was 
removed.  In  the  trench  on  the  west  side  was  found  one  blade  of  a  pair 
of  scissors.  Three  feet  above  the  surface  at  the  center  was  an  ash  bed 
6  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  G  feet  in  diameter,  curving  upward  or  dish- 
shaped  and  running  to  an  edge  on  every  side.   It  rested  directly  upon 
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dirt  that  had  been  dumped  like  that  in  the  first  mound,  and  was  in  very- 
thin  layers  as  though  many  successive  deposits  had  been  made  and 
spread  out.  Within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  was  a  small  piece  of  green- 
ish glass,  apparently  broken  from  a  glass  bottle.  Resting  upon  the 
ashes,  though  of  less  extent,  was  a  mass  12  inches  thick  of  charcoal, 
dirt,  ashes,  and  broken  pottery,  in  which  lay  an  iron  knife  and  a 
thin  silver  plate  stamjied  with  the  Spanish  coat  of  arms,  Fig.  173. 
At  the  top  was  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal  where  a  fire  had  been  extin- 
guished :  this  was  at  a  lower  point  than  had  ever  been  reached  by  the 
plow.  There  was  a  want  of  conformity  between  this  mass  and  the  sur- 
rounding dirt,  which  shows  it  may  have  been  of  later  origin;  that  the 
mound  had  been  opened  after  its  completion  and  afterward  restored  to 
its  former  shape;  but  the  bed  of  ashes  was  undoubtedly  as  old  as  the 
mound  itself,  so  that,  although  the  iron  knife  and  silver  plate  offer  no 
positive  proof  as  to  age,  the  piece  of  glass  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
mound  was  constructed  after  its  builders  had  dealings  with  the  whites. 
It  maj'-be  remarked  here  that  this  group  is  located  in  the  area  occui)ied 
by  the  Chickasaws. 

At  about  40  feet  from  the  center  the  dirt  began 
to  show  the  same  arrangement  of  dumping  as  was 
seen  in  mound  1. 

Mound  4  was  made  throughout  of  a  heavy  gray 
clay,  such  as  forms  the  ground  to  the  north  of  it. 
The  embankment  ran,  according  to  local  belief, 
directly  over  this  mound;  it  was,  therefore,  closely 
examined  for  any  signs  of  palisades,  but  without 
success;  nor  is  there  now  the  slightest  indication 
here  of  either  wall  or  ditch.  A  small  amount 
of  mingled  dirt  and  charcoal  appeared  at  what 
seemed  to  be  the  center  of  the  mound,  but  this  was 
evidently  thrown  in  at  the  time  it  was  built  to  help  fig.  ns.-siivor  piate,  with 

Spanish  coat  of  arms; 

mi  up.  mound,  Union  county. 

Mound  5,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  outside  the 
inclosure  to  the  east.  A  wide  trench  through  it  exposed  thirteen  skulls 
with  a  few  fragments  of  other  bones.  They  were  all  within  10  feet  of 
the  center  and  arranged  in  three  layers,  the  first  on  the  surface,  the 
second  nearly  2  feet  above,  and  the  third  at  about  the  same  distance 
above  that.  The  skulls  belonged  to  persons  of  different  ages,  from  the 
child  whose  first  teeth  were  beginning  to  appear,  to  the  aged  individ- 
ual whose  teeth  were  worn  to  the  gums.  With  the  oldest  was  a  burnt 
clay  pipe,  the  only  relic  found  in  the  mound.  The  bones  were  put  in 
without  regard  to  position;  a  skull  and  a  rib,  for  example,  or  a  femur 
and  a  jawbone  lying  together.  The  mound  was  of  the  same  dirt  as  the 
surrounding  soil,  except  a  deposit  of  gray  clay  a  foot  thick  and  3  feet 
across  at  the  center,  about  half  of  it  lying  below  the  original  surface. 
Only  one  skull  found  here  was  in  a  condition  to  be  preserved;  all,  how- 
ever, were  of  one  shape  and  that  very  like  the  modern  Indian  skull. 
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Mound  6,  like  mound  4,  was  on  the  supposed  line  of  embankment. 
Ko  trace  of  wood  In  the  mound  or  of  a  ditch  outside  could  be  seen.  It 
was  formed  of  dirt  gathered  close  around.  Probably  mounds  4  and  6 
were  at  a  break  in  the  embankment  forming  a  passageway  through  it. 

Mound  7  showed  at  55  feet  east  of  the  center  a  layer  of  gray  clay, 
nowhere  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  ran  18  feet,  then  gave 
way  for  9  feet  to  a  layer  of  black  soil,  after  which  it  reappeared  and  was 
found  under  all  the  remaining  part  excavated.  The  dirt  showed  the 
same  marks  of  dumping  as  in  mounds  1  and  3,  and  is  of  different  colors, 
though  all  from  around  the  mound.  More  charcoal  and  burnt  dirt  was 
found  in  this  than  in  any  other  mound  opened,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  in  simi)ly  because  it  was  convenient,  being  scattered  here  and 
there  in  small  patches. 

Thirty-five  feet  from  the  center  and  3  feet  from  the  surface  in  mingled 
ashes,  dirt,  and  charcoal,  with  a  few  decayed  bones,  were  a  number  of 
fragments  of  pottery,  pieces  of  one  vessel  which  was  broken  before 
being  covered.  The  whole  was  inclosed  in  very  hard  clay.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  grave,  but  rather  a  i)lace  used  for  cooking. 

Twenty-one  feet  from  the  center  and  5  feet  from  the  surface  was  a 
tibia  lying  east  and  west;  5  feet  Avest  of  it  was  a  skull.  Both  were  too 
soft  to  be  removed.  Xo  bones  were  found  between  them,  but  both 
belonged  to  one  individual  whose  body  had  been  i)laced  in  a  bed  of  gray 
sand  and  surnmnded  by  ashes,  charcoal,  swamp  mud,  and  burnt  clay. 
It  seems  to  have  been  an  intrusive  burial.  Two  feet  soutlnvest  of  the 
skull  was  a  decayed  femur;  no  other  bones  were  with  it. 

All  the  dirt  about  the  center  of  this  mound  was  very  Avet  and  heavy, 
and  was  brought  from  the  swamj)  to  the  northeast.  The  arrangement 
and  material  of  the  mound  show  that  dirt  had  been  carried  in  from 
different  places  at  the  same  time.  Occasionally  a  layer  of  one  material 
could  be  traced  3  or  4  feet,  and  then  be  lost  in  some  other. 

Mound  8  was  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  ravine  to  the  west.  A 
layer  of  gray  clay,  averaging  4  inches  in  tbickness,  had  been  spread  on 
the  surface  and  the  mound  built  upon  it.  The  bottom  of  the  mound  on 
the  western  side  sloped  upward  toAvard  the  center,  following  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  surface.  Twenty-four  feet  from  the  center  began  a  dei)Osit 
of  sticky  mud  from  the  creek  bottom,  Avhich  measured  2  feet  in  thick- 
ness at  the  center.  The  remainder  of  the  mound  Avas  comi)osedof  about 
equal  parts  of  this  bottom  mud  and  tlie  soil  near  by,  dumped  in  without 
any  order  or  regularity.  At  the  center,  near  the  top  of  the  mound,  was 
a  deposit  of  yellow  sand  3  feet  across  in  very  thin  curA  ed  layers,  about 
4  inches  thick  at  the  middle  and  curving  to  an  edge  at  the  sides. 
Under  this  was  a  hole  a  foot  across  and  the  same  in  depth,  having  a 
bottom  of  hard  blue  clay  and  filled  with  ashes,  black  dirt,  and  charcoal. 

I^ear  the  center  were  some  shreds  of  a  coarse  woa  cu  cloth.  Six  feet 
north  of  the  center,  in  the  original  soil,  was  a  hole  18  inches  across  and 
14  inches  deep,  the  sides  burnt  hard  as  brick,  filled  Avith  charcoal  and 
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dirt.  Seven  feet  northeast  of  the  center  was  a  similar  but  smaller  hole. 
The  gray  layer  at  the  bottom  was  undisturbed  over  both  these  spots, 
showing  that  the  mound  was  built  after  this  part  of  the  field  had  been 
occuj)ied. 

The  swamj)  mud  ran  out  at  30  feet  north  and  northeast  of  the  center. 
Twenty-two  feet  from  the  center,  toward  the  north,  a  deposit  of  gray 
clay,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  began  and  reached 
nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  mound.  The  dumped  dirt  ended  at  60  feet 
from  the  center. 

The  field  being  in  cultivation,  none  of  the  other  mounds  could  be 
opened,  except  one,  and  there  was  nothing  about  that  to  indicate  that 
it  would  repay  investigation. 

If  the  large  mound  be  considered  a  place  of  residence,  the  most  prob- 
able theory,  it  is  not  plain  what  use  was  made  of  the  smaller  ones.  It 
is  evident  that  those  within  the  inclosure,  with  the  excei^tion  of  the 
first  one  opened,  were  not  intended  or  used  for  burial  purposes. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

The  courses  and  distances  of  the  line  of  wall,  as  traced  and  located 
by  the  old  settlers,  are  as  follows,  commencing  at  station  1,  the  north- 
west corner : 


From 
station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

1  to  2  . . 

2  to  3  . . 

3  to  4  . . 

4  to  5  . . 

5  to  1  .. 

8.83°  E  

Feet. 
702 

957 

1,930 

1,505 

1,937 

S.740  E  

S.  70  45' W  ... 
]Sr.770  45'W  . 
N.  1°  E  

The  smaller  mounds  were  located  by  bearings  from  the  center  of  the 
large  mound,  but  the  distances  to  all  except  11  and  12  were  measured 
from  the  south  corner;  for  11  and  12  the  measurements  were  from  the 
north  corner.    Mounds  5  and  13  are  not  shown  on  the  plat. 


Mound 
No. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Diameter. 

Heiglit. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

N.  88°  W  . . . . 

352 

64 

14 

2 

S.  lOAOE 

165 

100 

4 

3 

S.  34ioE 

1056 

120 

•  6 

4 

S.53ioE 

891 

54 

2 

5 

S.  8O0E  

^  mile. 

50 

4 

6 

S.  58° W..^.. 

792 

28 

3 

7 

S.6G§oE  ... 

330 

120 

7 

8 

s.  230E  

1,1.55 

120 

6 

9  

S.  23i^E 

693 

150 

7 

10  

S.9|oE  

990 

160 

8 

11 

N.  24JO W  . . . 

891 

120 

4 

12 

N.  2J0E 

561 

90 

3 

13 

N.70OW.... 

\  mile. 

Plowed 

level. 
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Pond,  N.  750  W.  Dirt  for  the  large  mound  was  probably  taken  from 
the  excavation  which  begins  at  the  wall. 

The  passageway  or  ramp  that  extends  from  the  top  of  the  large  mound 
to  the  ground  is  at  the  middle  of  the  northeast  side,  beginning  79  feet 
from  the  east  corner,  and  on  the  line  of  the  base  of  the  mound  is  4G  feet 
wide.  It  is  20  feet  wide  at  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  extends  outward 
45  feet  from  the  base  of  the  mound,  with  the  corners  at  the  bottom  so 
rounded  that  they  are  20  feet  within  the  lines  of  the  sides. 

Figs.  1(>7  (A  and  F)  and  1G8  show  the  sides  and  end  of  the  south 
trench ;  Fig.  167  A,  the  left  or  west  side  of  the  trench,  and  F,  the  north 
end;  Fig.  168,  the  right  or  east  side.    In  these  1  is  surface  soil;  2,  gray 
clay;  3,  red  clay;  4,  red  soil  in  lumps  or  masses;  r/,  position  of  skull ; 
position  of  pottery,  and     grave  going  a  foot  into  the  wall. 

Figs.  109  and  170  show  the  sides  of  the  northeast  trench,  same  monnd ; 
Fig.  169,  side  toward  northwest;  and  Fig.  170,  side  toward  southeast. 
The  numbers  indicate  the  strata  as  follows:  i^o.  1,  red,  top  soiLmixed 
with  clay;  2,  yellow,  bluish,  and  gray  clays  and  dark  soil  mingled  in  con- 
fusion; 3,  gray  clay  from  the  swamx^;  4,  red  soil  in  lens-shaped  masses; 
5,  dark  soil  in  lens-shaped  masses,  a  indicates  a  grave  sunk  in  the 
original  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  filled  with  shining  gray  ujud  and 
containing  ])art  of  a  human  skull;  h  and  c  similar  pits.  H,  O,  L,  three 
graves  5  feet  above  the  original  surface  extending  southward. 

Figs.  171  and  172  represent  the  sections  of  the  northwest  trench,  same 
mound;  Fig.  171,  east  side;  Fig.  172,  west  side.  The  numbers  indicate 
the  layers  as  follows:  1,  top  soil;  2,  gray  clay;  3,  red  (^lay;  4,  red  soil 
in  lumps  or  small  masses;  5,  ])lack  soil  in  lumi)S  or  small  masses. 

TENNESSEE. 

LAUDERDALE  CU)UNTY. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Marley,  8  miles  northwest  of  Eipley,  are  a  number 
of  small  mounds,  most  of  which  had  been  dug  over  thoroughly.  Only 

one  small  one  remained  undisturbed. 
In  this  was  found  an  old  walled 
firei)lace,  circular  in  form,  3  feet  high 
and  about  1  foot  thick,  the  inside 
half  full  of  ashes.  Back  of  this  (out- 
side) was  a  semicircular  wall,  also 
of  burnt  clay,  3  feet  high  and  about 
1  foot  thick.  The  annexed  figure 
(174)  gives  an  idea  of  the  form  and 
relation  of  these  walls.  The  com- 
plete circle  A  represents  the  wall 
around  the  firei)lace,  and  B  the  semi- 
circular outer  wall,  which  was  on  the 
north  side  and  originally  may  have  been  higher,  as  it  reached  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  little  circles  C  0  are  two  very  smooth  circular 
appendages  or  lumps  of  burnt  clay  on  the  wall.  Close  to  this  fireplace 
were  two  broken  dishes  mixed  with  the  burnt  clay. 


Fig.  174. — Fireplace  in  uiound,  Lauderdale,  Teiiu. 
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OBION  COUNTY. 
REELFOOT  LAKE  MOUNDS. 

Around  Reelfoot  lake  are  several  groups  of  mounds,  mostly  of  small 
size.  About  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Idle  wild  e  four  low  mounds^  not 
exceeding  2  feet  in  height,  were  examined.  Below  the  top  soil  was  a 
layer  several  inches  thick  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  in  which  were  mussel 
shells,  bones  of  birds,  fishes,  and  quadrupeds;  also,  stone  implements 
and  fragments  of  pottery,  but  no  burnt  clay. 

At  the  crossing,  on  the  northwest  bor- 
der, another  group  of  somewhat  larger 
mounds  was  visited,  but  only  one  could 
be  opened;  it  was  composed  entirely  of 
clay  and  contained  no  relics. 

A  small  group  on  Grassy  island  was 
also  examined.  One  of  these,  circular  in 
form  and  8  feet  high,  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, yielding  a  rich  return  for  the  labor 
spent  upon  it.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
dark  vegetable  mold  without  any  indica- 
tions of  layers.  Fifteen  skeletons  were 
unearthed;  eight  of  them  were  unac- 
companied by  anything  except  ashes  and 
charcoal.  By  the  others,  vessels  and  im- 
plements were  discovered  as  follows: 
By  one,  a  stone  spade  and  two  pots ;  by 
another,  two  pots ;  by  another,  a  drinking 
vessel  in  the  form  of  a  kneeling  female, 
shown  in  Fig.  175,  and  two  pots,  one  in- 
side of  the  other;  by  the  fourth,  three  pots;  and  by  three  others,  one 
pot  each.  Another  vessel  was  found  embedded  in  a  mass  of  ashes  2^ 
feet  thick,  in  which  were  also  bird,  fish,  and  quadruped  bones,  more  or 
less  charred.  Several  stone  implements  were  also  found  scattered 
through  the  mound. 

Another  mound  of  this  group,  G  feet  high,  was  excavated  and  found 
to  consist  entirely  of  sandy  loam.    Nothing  was  discovered  in  it. 

Two  other  mounds  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  conical  in  form 
and  about  7  feet  high,  yielded  a  similar  result. 

KENTUCKY. 

Wliile  nearly  all  of  southeastern  Missouri  below  Cairo  is  level  and 
subject  to  overflow  during  great  floods,  the  bottoms  on  the  Kentucky 
side  opposite  are  usually  narrow  and  the  river  skirted  or  directly 
flanked  by  blufls,  mainly  of  yellow  clay,  rising  from  100  to  400  feet 
above  it.    These  are  cut  by  luany  creeks  and  rivulets,  thus  forming 


Fig.  175. — Image  vessel  from  mound, 
Obioii  county,  Tennessee. 
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numerous  headlands,  easily  rendered  defensible,  a  number  of  which  are 
occui>ied  by  ancient  earthworks.  Of  the  five  of  these  visited  the  most 
interesting  is  in  Hickman  county,  about  3  miles  west  of  Oakton,  and 
known  locally  as  O'Byam's  Fort. 


Fig.  176. — O'Byam's  fort,  Hickman  county,  Kentucky. 


This  work,  illustrated  in  Fig.  176,  is,  as  is  usual  in  this  region,  upon 
the  best  position  for  defense  in  that  immediate  section,  being  located  on 
the  extreme  point  of  a  bluff  some  50  feet  high  and  almost  vertical  at 
its  southern  end.  It  consists  of  an  inclosing  wall  and  ditch,  mounds, 
excavations,  and  hut  rings. 

The  length  of  the  wall  and  ditch  from  a  around  to      following  the 
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irregular  curve,  is  very  nearly  600  paces,  or  about  1,800  feet.  There  is 
no  wall  along  the  steej)  blulf  facing  east  and  south.  Of  these  outlines  the 
southern  end  is  so  steep  as  to  render  ascent  impracticable;  the  eastern 
slope  is  almost  equally  so;  the  northern  line  was  well  defended  by  em- 
bankment and  ditch,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  circuit  the  embank- 
ment follows  the  edge  of  the  high  bottom,  including  in  the  line  the  iso- 
lated hillock  c.  Mound  3,  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner,  is  in  a  fine 
position  for  observation  and  to  prevent  any  attempted  ascent  at  this 
corner,  the  most  accessible  point  on  the  unwalledline  of  the  bluffs. 

The  best,  if  not  the  only,  ford  of  O'Byam's  creek  in  this  vicinity  is  a 
rock  or  gravel  bar  Avhere  the  road  crosses  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bluff. 

In  the  plan  of  these  works  (Fig.  176),  1,  2,  and  3  are  mounds  within 
the  inclosure  and  4  a  mound  outside;  a  natural  mound  or  little  hil- 
lock; a  cemetery,  and  c  ee  e  e  excavations.  The  small  circles,  which 
continue  northward 
beyond  the  wall,  are 
small  saucer- shaped 
depressions  marking 
the  sites  of  ancient 
dwellings. 

Mound  Ko.  1,  as 
shown  upon  the  x)lan 
of  the  works,  extends 
fully  halfway  across 

a  narrow  portion  of  ^lo.  177.— Mound  No.  1,  O'Byam's  fort. 

the  bluff,  and  is  a 

true  flat-topped  or  truncated  mound  (Fig.  177)  in  all  respects  similar  in 
appearance  to  and  possibly  of  the  sanie  age  and  built  by  the  same  peo- 
ple as  those  across  the  Mississippi,  which  are  now  the  only  refuge  of 
white  men  and  their  stock  during  floods.  But  as  this  and  the  other 
mounds  on  this  side  of  the  river  are  on  high  places,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  greatest  flood,  the  object  in  view  in  building  them  could  not  have 
been  to  escape  inundation. 

It  is  very  nearly  a  true  circle  78  feet  in  diameter  on  the  to\)  and  so 
steep  on  all  sides  that,  although  23  feet  high,  it  has  a  base  of  only  125 
feet  and  has  been  covered  and  surrounded  by  a  heavy  growth  of  oak, 
ash,  and  other  timber.  It  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  upper  level. 
A  number  of  Avhite  i)ersons  have  been  buried  on  the  summit,  so  that 
en  tensive  exiflorations  could  not  be  made;  nevertheless  enough  was 
ascertained  to  i)rove  it  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  yellow  clay,  but  in 
successive  layers  and  containing  fire-beds  of  clay  burnt  to  a  brick-red 
color.  These  fire  beds  differed  from  those  usually  seen,  in  that,  while 
some  were  made  of  irregularly  sha2)ed  little  masses,  ap])roximately  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  brick,  and  well  burned  before  being  laid  down,  each 
mass  leaving  an  impression  in  the  earth  when  removed^  others  were  red 
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upon  the  top  only,  the  color  gradually  diminishing  toward  the  under 
side  as  though  burned  by  long-continued  fires.  The  masses  were  proba- 
bly the  broken  x^lj^stering  of  ui^right  walls^  while  the  other  layers 
were  parts  of  the  hard  clay  floor.  Charcoal,  ashes^  and  the  charred 
bones  of  animals  were  found  with  these  fire-beds. 

HUT  RINGS. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  open  court  south  of  No.  1  the  entire 
area  of  that  i)ortion  of  the  inclosure  or  fort  upon  the  bluff,  much  of 
the  bottom,  and  also  of  the  adjacent  bluffs  on  the  north  and  east,  are 
literally  covered  by  these  small,  circular  depressions  surrounded  by 
earthen  rings,  indicating  a  considerable  population. 

Pits  were  dug  in  many  of  these,  but  only  the  usual  fire-beds, 
charcoal,  ashes,  fragments  of  pottery,  broken  animal  bones,  and  rude 
stone  implements  were  found. 

EXCAVATIONS. 

The  excavations  for  the  mounds  in  this  place  are  within  the  inclo- 
sure and  on  the  side  of  the  bluff',  those  near  mound  No.  1  being  as 
clearly  defined  and  as  unmistakable  as  though  but  of  recent  date. 

CEMETERY, 

Mound  No.  2  is  said  to  have  been  once  used  for  burial  purposes, 
but  the  skeletons  and  accompanying  relics  have  been  removed  to 
make  place  for  graves  of  modern  times.  At  dj  near  mound  3,  was 
found  a  small  elevation,  less  than  30  feet  square,  which  had  not  been 
disturbed,  and  x>roved  to  be  a  true  ancient  cemetery.  There  was  but 
one  tier  of  skeletons  in  it,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet  from  the  surface.  Only 
11  were  found,  lying  in  all  directions  and  without  any  apparent  sys- 
tem, except  that  they  were  not  doubled  upon  eac^h  other.  All 
seemed  to  be  skeletons  of  adults.  Some  vessels  were  with  them,  but 
never  more  than  one  with  a  skeleton.  Among  the  specimens  discov- 
ered here  was  a  clay  rubber  or  niuller. 

Mound  No.  2  is  oblong,  80  by  50  feet  and  5  feet  high.  No.  3,  nearly 
round,  50  by  40  feet  and  4  feet  high,  was  opened,  but  nothing  was  found 
in  it.  No.  4,  circular,  60  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  was  opened 
and  found  to  be  composed  of  yellow  clay  and  soil  mixed;  no  relics  or 
si^ecimens  in  it. 

On  what  are  known  as  McOard's  bluffs,  3  miles  below  O'Byam's  Fort, 
is  another  group  of  low  inounds,  fire-beds,  fragments  of  stone  imi)le- 
ments,  broken  pottery,  and  other  evidences  of  an  ancient  village,  but 
there  is  no  inclosing  wall. 

PECULIAR  CONICAL  MOUNDS. 

Here  and  there  among  the  ancient  works  of  this  region  are  certain 
conical  mounds,  sometimes  in  groups  or  irregular  lines  and  on  the  high 
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ridges,  which  differ  vso  materially  from  those  already  mentioned  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  different  people.  They 
range  in  size  from  30  to  80  feet  in  diameter  and  from  4  to  10  feet  in 
height,  bnt  are  all  true  circular  mounds  and  more  than  usually  sym- 
metrical in  form.  By  excavations  made  in  them  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  fine,  soft,  molding  sand,  un- 
st ratified  and  without  any  intermixture  of  clay  or  other  material;  nor 
were  there  any  fire-beds,  ashes,  charcoal,  or  vestiges  of  art,  or  indica- 
tions of  burial  in  them,  save  here  and  there  an  occasional  rude  stone 
scraper. 

While  the  material  of  the  other  mounds  of  this  region  is  evidently 
from  the  earth  immediately  about  them,  these  circular  mounds  are 
formed  of  a  very  fine  molding  sand  from  some  unknown  source. 

A  few  mounds  were  observed  in  Ballard  county  about  5  miles  above 
Cairo,  but  no  special  examination  of  them  was  made. 

ALABAMA. 

LAUDERDALE  COUNTY. 

This,  the  extreme  northwestern  county  of  the  state,  is  bounded  along 
its  entire  southern  margin  by  the  Tennessee  river.  The  works  described 
are  situated  on  or  near  the  north  bank  of  this  river. 

STAFFORD  MOUND. 

This  is  an  elongate  oval  mound,  located  a  little  over  a  mile  south 
of  Florence  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  S.  0.  Stafford,  some  35  or  40  yards  from 
the  river  bank.  It  is  8  feet  high,  flat  on  top,  the  length  on  top,  north 
and  south,  85  feet,  and  at  the  base  about  125  feet;  width  about  half 
the  length. 

A  trench  10  feet  wide  and  15  feet  long  was  dug  in  the  northern  end, 
the  remainder  of  the  upijer  portion  having  been  much  disturbed.  When 
the  trench  had  been  extended  southward  the  distance  of  15  feet  a  layer 
of  burnt  clay  was  encountered  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  the  2-foot  layer 
above  it  consisting  of  sandy  soil.  Immediately  under  the  clay  was  a 
layer  of  ashes.  Immediately  under  this  was  the  much-decayed  skele- 
ton of  a  half-grown  person  lying  on  its  side.  At  the  back  of  the  head 
was  a  wide-necked,  bottle-shaped  water  vessel,  tii>ped  sidewise;  by  the 
side  of  it  lay  a  stone  disk  which  had  apparently  been  used  as  a  cover 
to  the  vessel.  At  each  side  of  the  head  stood  a  small  iiot.  Here 
the  clay  layer  was  between  4  and  5  inches  thick  and  below  this  was  a 
layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal  3  inches  thick.  The  charcoal  in  this  layer 
was  burned  from  small  sticks  and  brush.  A  few  inches  from  the  head 
of  the  skeleton  mentioned  was  a  piece  of  charred  wood  firmly  fixed  in 
the  earth,  apparently  the  remains  of  a  post.  A  few  inches  from  the 
skeleton  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  burnt  clay,  on  the  east  side,  were 
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pieces  of  pottery  someAvliat  resembling  tile.  The  soil  being  removed, 
it  was  found  tliat  the  clay  bed  and  layer  of  ashes  gave  out  toward  the 
northwest,  at  the  end  of  7^  feet  in  this  direction.  About  4  feet  south 
of  the  skeleton  mentioned  Avas  a  hearth  of  burnt  clay,  on  which  was  a 
thick  layer  of  ashes.  This  hearth  was  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
square,  2J  feet  in  diameter  and  2  inches  thick;  near  by  were  a  few 
fresh-water  shells.  A  few  inches  over  7  feet  south  of  the  skeleton  and 
at  the  same  depth  the  much-decayed  skeleton  of  a  child,  face  down 
and  head  northward,  with  a  pot  at  each  side  of  the  head.  Here  was 
another  corner  of  the  clay  bed.  By  working  westward  along  the  edge 
for  the  distance  of  a  little  over  7  feet  another  skeleton  was  found  nearly 
turned  to  dust;  by  it  was  only  one  jiot,  and  near  it  another  fireplace 
like  the  one  before  described.  All  the  corners  of  what  appeared  to 
have  been  the  floor  of  a  house  were  worked  out;  then  the  middle  of 
the  square,  which  contained  nothing  but  the  top  soil,  the  clay  bed,  and 
ash  layer  were  removed  to  the  sandy  loam  of  the  base.  When  the 
trench  had  been  extended  southward  to  a  point  about  32  feet  from  the 
south  end  a  layer  of  burnt  cane  2J  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mound, 
but  little  more  than  an  inch  thick,  was  discovered,  covering  an  area 
about  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  canes  were  in  very  small  pieces.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  mound,  at  the  depth  of  8  feet  and  apparently  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  was  a  burnt-clay  hearth  or  fireplace, 
about  2J  feet  in  diameter,  circular  in  form,  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  ashes.  Two  cylindrical  pieces  of  charcoal  about  3  inches  in  diameter 
were  found  in  the  earth  just  outside  of  the  fireplace  on  the  west  side, 
probably  the  remains  of  posts.  Twenty  feet  from  the  south  end,  at  the 
depth  of  6 J  feet,  was  a  layer  of  ashes,  charred  grass,  and  sticks,  about 

2  inches  thick  and  covering  a  circular  space  about  G  feet  in  diameter. 
Scattered  through  the  earth  of  the  mound  were  fragments  of  pottery, 
animal  bones,  flint  chix)s,  and  a  few  stone  implements.  The  mound  is 
overflowed  by  the  greater  freshets  of  the  Tennessee  river. 

DOUGLASS  MOUNDS. 

Near  lock  No.  10  of  the  Mussel  Shoals  canal  survey,  about  12  miles 
east  of  Florence,  are  two  mounds  on  the  Douglass  farm.  They  are 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  river  on  an  elevated  hill  overlooking  the 
valley.    The  two  are  about  50  feet  apart,  each  30  or  35  feet  in  diameter, 

3  feet  high,  and  composed  throughout  of  red  clay,  which  extends  some- 
what below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  and  there  just 
below  the  surface  of  one  were  rude  flint  hoes,  arrow  points,  and  lance 
heads;  near  the  surface  of  the  other  were  four  large  rude  stone  imple- 
ments. No  skeletons,  burnt  clay,  ashes,  or  charcoal  were  found  in 
either. 

The  country  immediately  about  the  Mussel  Shoals  was  occupied  by 
Oherokees  when  the  first  whites  settled  here.    This  area  has  long  been 
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noted  for  the  number  of  worked  and  partially  worked  flint  implements 
which  have  been  found  scattered  over  it.  As  the  stone  from  Avhicli 
they  are  manufactured  is  found  at  this  place,  this  will  doubtless 
account  for  their  abundance  here. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Near  Whitesbnrg,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  is  a  long, 
narrow  shell  heap,  between  400  and  500  yards  in  length  and  about  3  or 
4  feet  high ;  at  present  it  is  only  a  few  yards  in  width,  but  was  probably 
wider  in  former  times,  as  a  i^ortion  on  the  river  side  appears  to  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  freshets. 

The  residents  of  the  place  say  that  many  skeletons,  stone  implements, 
and  pottery  vessels  have  been  washed  out  of  it.  Three  badly  decayed 
skeletons  were  found  at  one  point  about  18  inches  below  the  surface; 
near  by  were  ashes  and  some  broken  stones,  as  though  marking  the 
site  of  a  temporary  fireplace  or  camp  fire.  A  thick  layer  of  shells  cov- 
ered these  skeletons.  Another  skeleton  was  discovered  at  ihe  depth 
of  3  feet,  and  near  it  ashes  and  broken  stones,  as  in  the  other  case;  a 
third  lay  only  6  or  8  inches  below  the  surface;  a  fourth  near  the  river 
had  been  partly  washed  away;  a  broken  pot  stood  by  the  side  of  it. 

Numerous  pieces  of  pottery,  arrowheads,  stone  implements,  and  a 
copper  bead  were  scattered  among  the  mussel  shells.  Not  only  has 
this  bank  been  disturbed  by  floods,  but  at  one  time  large  buildings 
stood  on  it,  which  were  carried  away  by  high  water. 

The  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  shells  forming  this  heap  bear  the  marks 
of  fire  suggested  the  thought  that  they  had  been  heated  by  the  Indians 
to  compel  them  to  open.  A  great  number  of  split,  water- worn  stones 
were  scattered  through  the  bank  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  sometimes 
loosely  and  without  order,  but  frequently  in  such  relation  as  to  indicate 
an  intentional  arrangement;  in  this  case  they  were  accompanied  by 
ashes,  as  though  marking  the  places  where  fires  had  been  built  for 
cooking  purposes. 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

About  1  mile  west  of  Guntersville  is  a  cave  known  as  Hampton  cave. 
Its  floor  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  with  fragments  of  human 
bones,  earth,  ashes,  and  broken  stones.  This  fragmentary  condition  of 
the  deposits  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  repeatedly 
turned  over  by  treasure-hunters.  Much  of  this  deposit  has  been  hauled 
away  in  sacks  for  fertilizing  the  land.  The  number  of  dead  deposited 
here  must  have  been  very  great,  for,  nothwitlistanding  so  nuich  has 
been  removed,  there  is  yet  a  depth  of  4  feet,  chiefly  of  broken  human 
lioues.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  copper,  spool-shaped  ornament  sup- 
posed to  have  been  worn  in  the  ear  was  obtained  here  by  Mr.  James 
P.  Whitman,  who  kindly  presented  it  to  the  bureau. 
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BLOUNT  COUNTY. 

A  cave  in  this  county  containing  human  remains  is  Avorthy  of  notice. 
The  remains  in  this  case  were  deposited  in  troughs,  or  canoe-shaped 
coffins,  differing  in  this  respect  from  any  that  have  been  mentioned. 
This,  which  is  known  as  Crami)'S  cave,  is  15  miles  south  of  Blountville. 
In  the  back  part  is  a  large  crevice,  where  it  is  stated  the  bodies  were 
deposited  in  the  coffins.  The  x>lace  is  certainly  well  adapted  for  secur- 
ity from  wild  animals,  as  a  few  stones  would  suffice  to  close  this  room 
or  crevice;  moreover,  it  is  much  the  driest  portion  of  the  cave.  Per- 
sons who  saw  the  remains  at  the  time  they  were  found  state  that  they 
were  in  a  good  state  of  i)reservation;  that  the  troughs  were  covered 
with  matting  made  of  bark  or  cane  and  l)ound  around  with  withes  or 
bark.  Among  the  things  found  with  them  were  wooden  bowls  and 
trays.  Portions  of  one  or  two  of  these  troughs  were  forwarded  to  and 
received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Although  the  place  had  been 
thoroughly  worked  over  the  Bureau  agent  succeeded,  after  careful 
search,  in  finding  part  of  a  wooden  bowl  and  some  pieces  of  a  trough. 
The  troughs  or  coffins  were  evidently  sections  of  hollow  trees  or  had 
been  hollowed  out. 

SUMTER  COUNTY. 
CEDAR  HUMMOCK  GllOUP. 

In  Sec.  5,  T.  17  N.,  11.  1  E.,  of  Stei)hen's  meridian,  in  what  is  known 
locally  as  Cedar  hummock,"  with  a  creek  on  the  west  and  a  slough  on 
the  east,  is  a  group  of  seven  mounds.  The  hummock  land  on  which 
they  stand  is  about  10  feet  above  low  water.  The  mounds  are  circular, 
from  35  to  50  feet  in  diameter  and  from  2  to  4  feet  high.  The  brown 
sand  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed  has  been  taken  from  the  soil 
immediately  around  tliem,  leaving  depressions  which  are  yet  distinct. 

In  one  of  the  three  smaller  mounds,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes  was  found,  and  with  tliem  fragments  of  animal  bones; 
with  these  exceptions,  nothing  but  the  brown  sand  was  observed  in  the 
smaller  mounds. 

In  one  of  the  four  larger,  at  the  depth  of  one  foot,  was  a  single  skeleton, 
and  by  the  thigh  a  stone  implement;  in  another,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet, 
was  a  single  skeleton  resting  on  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  and 
by  it  a  few  pieces  of  broken  pottery;  the  third  presented  iDrecisely  the 
same  particulai  s  as  the  second ;  in  the  fourth,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet, 
lay  a  single  skeleton. 

These  skeletons  were  invariably  in  the  center  of  the  mound,  lying  at 
full  length,  but  the  heads  in  different  directions,  one  toward  the  south- 
west, another  toward  the  northeast,  an  d  two  toward  the  northwest. 

ELMORE  COUNTY. 

Six  miles  north  of  Montgomery  is  Jackson  lake,  in  which  there  is  an 
island  surmounted,  on  one  side,  by  a  mound  of  considerable  size.  This 
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island  is  subject  to  overflow,  but  the  top  of  the  mound  stands  at  all 
times  high  above  the  water.  The  length  of  the  upper  surface  along 
the  lake  side  is  130  feet;  on  this  side  the  height,  measuring  down  the 
steep  slope,  is  50  feet,  while  on  the  opi^osite  side  it  is  but  12  feet 
perpendicular.  Growing  on  the  upper  surface  are  some  large  trees, 
among  which  are  two  i^oplars  (tulip),  one  3 J  and  the  other  4 J  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  pine  3  feet  in  diameter. 

A  pit  8  feet  square  sunk  in  the  center  through  sandy  soil,  reached, 
at  the  depth  of  5  feet,  a  quantity  of  ashes,  near  which  were  four  skulls; 
two  on  each  side.  The  larger  bones  of  the  four  skeletons  appear  to 
have  been  laid  across  each  other  very  irregularly.  With  these  remains 
were  some  shell  beads,  shell  pins,  and  a  piece  of  copper.  Some  frag- 
ments of  pottery  were  scattered  through  the  earth  covering  the  bodies. 

MOUNDS  AND  HOUSE  REMAINS    NEAR  COOSA  RIVER. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Coosa  river,  about  a  mile  above  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Tallapoosa,  are  numerous  evidences  of  a  former  aborigi- 
nal village.  These  consist  of  fire  beds  marking  the  location  of  houses 
or  wigwams,  human  remains,  animal  bones,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc. 
Many  of  these  remains  have  been  brought  to  light  by  tlie  falling  away 
of  the  bank  occasioned  by  the  encroachment  of  the  river. 

The  adjoining  field  not  being  ])lowed  to  the  river  bank  leaves  a  strip 
of  land  undisturbed,  in  which  the  indications  of  dwellings,  consisting 
chiefly  of  clay  or  fire-beds,  usually  about  5  feet  across,  and  ashes,  are 
most  apx)arent. 

The  first  one  of  these  examined  was  about  a  foot  below  the  surface. 
Here,  in  the  earth  and  ashes,  were  numerous  i^ieces  of  pottery,  mostly 
parts  of  a  very  flat  dish  of  unusual  form,  many  mussel  shells,  animal 
bones,  piece  of  a  gun  barrel,  a  glass  bead,  iron  nails,  knife  blade,  pieces 
of  brass,  and  copper  ornaments.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  is  the 
site  of  a  comparatively  modern  Indian  village. 

The  second  was  some  30  feet  from  the  first  and  IS  inches  below  the 
surface.  This,  being  at  the  bank,  was  partly  washed  away,  only  a  part 
of  a  fire-bed  and  of  a  skeleton  being  left.  On  the  one  arm  bone  that 
remained  was  a  brass  bracelet  made  of  drawn  wire.  This  skeleton  lay 
near  the  ashes,  as  usual. 

A  third  and  fourth  were  also  examined  witli  similar  results,  charred 
cobs  and  corn,  pieces  of  x>ottery,  animal  bones,  brass  bracelets,  etc., 
being  found.    There  are  no  mounds  here. 

PARKER  MOUNDS. 

These  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Coosa  river,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Tallapoosa. 

One  of  them,  about  50  feet  in  diameter  and  13  feet  high,  which  had 
been  x)lowed  over  for  years,  contained  two  skeletons,  which  lay  at  the 
depth  of  less  than  a  foot  below  the  surfa(?e  and  about  5  feet  apart,  one 
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with  the  head  soutli  and  the  other  with  the  head  west.  On  the  breast 
of  the  smaller,  which  was  that  of  a  child,  lay  a  small  shell  gorget;  with 
the  other  were  several  bone  implements.  The  mound  throughout  was 
comx)osed  of  sand  mixed  with  ashes. 

The  other  mound^  some  400  yards  southwest  of  the  first,  is  about  60 
feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high.  The  first  two  feet  from  the  top  were 
chiefly  sand,  the  remainder,  to  the  bottom,  clay.  Xo  ashes,  coals,  ves- 
tiges of  art,  or  bones  were  found  in  it. 

OLD  FOKT  JACKSON  WORKS. 

These  are  also  near  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers 
and  mark  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  Creek  towns  of  which  we  have 
any  account.  It  is  also  the  site  of  a  victory  gained  by  Gen.  Jackson 
over  these  Indians.  It  was  here  that  the  old  French  fort,  Toulouse, 
stood.  After  its  abandonment  and  decay.  Fort  Jackson  was  built  on 
the  same  spot.  The  banks  of  both  rivers  are  caving  in  rapidly,  so  that 
now  the  sjjace  between  them  does  not  exceed  300  yards;  in  fact,  most 
of  the  site  of  the  fort  has  been  washed  away.  The  mound  still  remains 
and  also  some  of  the  old  house  sites,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Creek  Indians. 

The  earth  to  the  north,  south,  and  east  of  the  mound  was  found  upon 
examination  to  be  full  of  fire-beds  or  remains  of  houses,  and  the  same  was 
probably  true  of  the  western  area,  which  has  been  washed  away. 

At  the  west  end  the  inound  is  125  feet  across  and  nearly  or  quite  45 
feet  high;  the  east  side  is  lower,  and  has  a  long  slope  extending  about 
95  feet  to  the  base.  It  has  been  examined  at  various  times  by  curiosity- 
nunters,  and  several  articles  of  European  manufacture  obtained.  As 
the  owner  was  absent  during  the  visit  of  the  Bureau  agent,  permission 
to  make  further  exploration  in  it  was  refused. 

To  the  southeast  and  north  is  a  field  of  three  acres,  which  has  been 
cultivated  for  many  years  and  is  thickly  strewn  over  with  fragments  of 
pottery,  charcoal,  pieces  of  human  bones,  mussel  shells,  and  fragments 
of  burnt  clay,  evidently  turned  up  from  the  fire  beds  or  house  remains 
which  lie  below  the  surface.  A  few,  however,  were  discovered  which 
lay  below  the  reach  of  the  plow.  One  of  these  was  found  undis- 
turbed at  the  depth  of  3  feet  below  the  surface.  Here  was  a  much  de- 
cayed skeleton  lying  at  full  length  with  the  head  toward  the  west;  and 
by  it  stood  a  large  earthen  pot,  in  which  were  a  few  shell  beads,  and 
a  mussel  shell.  A  quantity  of  ashes  also  lay  near  the  head.  At 
another  point,  2  feet  below  the  surface,  probably  marking  the  site  of 
another  house,  there  was  a  layer  of  ashes  1  foot  thick,  in  and  near  which 
were  fragments  of  pottery,  animal  bones  (deer  and  fish),  and  mussel 
shells.  Another  of  these  remains,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  was  marked 
by  a  similar  pile  of  ashes,  by  which  lay  a  skeleton  with  the  head  toward 
the  cast.  Xear  it  Avas  a  brass  kettle  containing  glass  beads,  brass 
buckles,  brass  rings  made  from  wire,  and  bell  buttons.    Another,  one 
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foot  below  the  surface,  yielded  arrowheads,  celts,  stone  disks,  jjottery 
disks,  smoothing  stones,  fragments  of  clay  pipes,  long  shell  beads,  and 
small  glass  beads.  Among  the  rnins  of  another,  18  inches  below  the 
surface,  was  a  single  skeleton  with  the  head  west;  near  it,  on  one  side, 
a  pile  of  ashes,  and  on  the  other  two  large  pots,  one  over  the  other,  and 
in  the  lower  one  some  animal  bones,  fragments  of  a  turtle  shell,  mussel 
shells,  and  shell  beads ;  here  were  also  found  two  shell  gorgets,  four 
shell  pins,  some  shell  and  glass  beads  mixed  together,  charred  berries, 
shell  spoons,  charred  seeds,  lumps  of  blue  (coloring  material,  two  celts, 
part  of  a  brass  i)hite,  a  bone  punch,  etc.  At  another  point  the  remains 
presented  the  following  series :  After  removing  10  inches  of  soil,  a  layer 
of  burnt  clay  5  inches  thick  was  reached,  then  a  clay  hearth.  This 
hearth  Avas  on  a  thick  layer  of  ashes.  The  burnt-clay  layers  in  these 
remains  varied  from  5  to  10  inches  in  thickness.  In  some  they  were 
entirely  wanting,  ashes  only  being  present. 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Four  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Gainestown,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Alabama  river,  in  Sec.  2,  T.  5  N.,  E.  4  E.  of  Stephen's  Meridian,  is 
French's  landing,  the  supposed  site  of  old  Fort  Mauvilla.  Not  a  ves- 
tige of  the  old  fort  now  remains  and  the  mound  that  once  stood  here 
has  been  carried  into  the  river,  and  the  so-called  "burying  ground" 
has  nearly  all  disax^peared,  a  strip  only  about  20  feet  wide  remaining. 

At  one  place  a  foot  below  the  surface  in  the  break  of  the  bank,  where 
the  wearing  away  is  going  on,  were  three  skeletons  in  compact  bundles, 
which  must  have  been  buried  after  the  liesh  had  rotted  oft'  or  been  re- 
moved from  the  bones.  At  another  point,  about  30  feet  distant  from 
those  mentioned,  were  two  other  similar  deposits  at  the  same  depth 
and  arranged  in  the  same  way.  Fragments  of  pottery  occurred  here 
and  there  in  the  soil. 

BARBOUK  COUNTY. 

The  following  and  some  of  the  previous  notices  are  given  simply  be- 
cause they  may  possibly  aid  in  locating  some  of  the  old  Indian  villages. 

At  the  St.  Francis  bend  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  3  miles  northeast 
of  Eufaula,  is  an  elevated  bank  of  sandy  soil  on  which  it  is  said  an  old 
Greek  town  was  once  located.  Although  partially  washed  away  by  the 
river,  there  are  sufficient  remains  of  fire-beds,  fragments  of  pottery, 
human  bones,  and  stone  imx)lements  to  confirm  the  tradition. 

montctOMKry  county. 

Nine  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Montgomery  and  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Alabama  river  is  a  group  of  five  mounds.    One  of  these, 
8  feet  high  and  50  feet  in  diameter,  was  composed  entirely  of  clay,  in 
which,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  lay  a  single  skeleton;  no  vestiges  of 
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art  with  it.  Another,  considerably  smaller,  was  comi:>ose(i  Avholly  of 
brown  sand,  scattered  through  which  were  some  fragments  of  pottery 
and  broken  animal  bones.  The  third,  about  60  feet  in  diameter  and 
nearly  10  feet  high,  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with  brown  sand. 
The  remainder  was  sharp,  yellow,  river  sand;  nothing  was  found  in  it. 
The  fourth,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  the  third,  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  brown  sand  18  inches  thick,  the  remainder  of  clay  to  the  base. 
In  the  clay,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  lay  a  single  skeleton.  Nothing  else 
was  discovered. 

TALLADEGA  COUNTY. 

Four  miles  southeast  of  Talladega  is  Cragdale,  on  the  bank  of  Talla- 
dega creek,  the  site  of  a  former  Creek  settlement.  Dr.  W.  Taylor 
says  that  when  he  came  to  this  place  with  his  father,  he  being  then 
but  a  boy,  many  of  the  Indian  houses  were  still  standing.  He  also 
says  that  it  was  a  custom  of  these  Indians  to  bury  in  the  corners  of 
their  houses,  not  more  than  18  inches  or  2  feet  below  the  floor;  that  he 
had  frequently  examined  these  deposits  and  found  with  the  bones  shell 
beads,  carved  shell  ornaments,  pottery,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
three  skeletons  in  a  place,  and  occasionally  as  many  as  three  corners 
thus  occuj)ied.  He  also  says  the  Creeks  frequently  used  mussel- shells 
for  spoons. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

[N'ear  Jonesboro  is  a  small  group  of  mounds  on  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
K.  D.  Talley,  Se(*.  8,  T.  19  S.,  K.  4  W.,  of  the  Iluntsville  meridian.  The 
valley  of  the  small  creek  that  flows  along  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  field  in  which  the  group  is  located  is  quite  wide  at  this 
point,  the  round,  knob-like  hills  which  form  its  boundary  standing  at 
quite  a  distance  from  the  mounds. 

The  surface  of  the  field  immediately  around  the  mounds  is  comj)ara- 
tively  flat,  pitching  in  a  steep  bank  to  the  water,  a  few  feet  north  of 
mound  l^o.  1.  (Fig.  178.)  Northeast  of  this  mound  the  surface  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  dug  or  more  probably  washed  out  by  the 
creek.  East  of  mound  3  is  Avliat  might  be  called  the  first  bottom  land, 
about  4  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  field.  This  point  is  above  the 
overflow  of  the  small  creek,  wliile  farther  down  the  valley  the  land  is 
frequently  inundated  and  had  been  under  water  a  short  time  previous 
to  examination. 

A  plat  of  the  group  is  given  in  Fig.  178.  No.  1,  is  an  oblong  mound, 
measuring  30  feet  east  and  west,  and  about  4  feet  high  at  the  highest 
point.  A  few  small  i^ine  and  hackberry  trees  have  grown  on  the  sides 
since  it  was  built.  It  is  made  of  the  same  red,  sandy  soil  as  that  found 
in  the  field  in  which  it  stands.  Only  a  few  coals  and  a  shovelful  of 
ashes  were  found  in  it,  which  had  probably  been  thrown  there  at  the 
time  it  was  built  and  may  have  been  scraped  up  from  the  surface  of 
the  field  with  the  rest  of  the  material  for  the  mound,  but  in  hunting  the 
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field  over  for  any  specimen  that  might  have  been  washed  out  or  plowed 
up  no  ash  beds  were  seen,  nor  did  any  of  the  tenants  of  the  land  remem- 
ber plowing  through  such  beds. 
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Fig,  178.— Plat  of  Tally  mounds,  Jefferson  county,  Alabama. 
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Fig.  179.— Mound  No.  2,  Tally  group  (plan  and  section). 

No.  2  (shown  in  Fig.  179)  has  the  appearance  of  an  oval  platform 
with  a  small  mound  on  one  end  of  it.    The  longer  diameter  of  the  base 
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of  the  platform  is  about  140  feet,  the  greatest  width  100  feet,  and  the 
height  5  feet.  The  height  of  the  upx)er  mound,  which  is  on  the  smaller 
end  of  the  i^latform,  is  7  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  flattened  top  30  feet. 
Its  western  slope  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  platform.  The  figure 
shows  the  ground  plan  and  the  section  through  a  h.  The  upper  mound 
has  been  considerably  torn  up  by  treasure  hunters,  but  scattered  over 
the  top  was  a  large  quantity  of  burnt  clay,  much  of  which  bore  the 
impression  of  a  stamp  made  apparently  of  split  cane.  A  trench  length- 
wise through  the  platform  showed  that  the  top  layer  consisted  of 
4  feet  of  red,  sand}^  soil,  evidently  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding field;  the  remainder,  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  of 
pure  river  sand.  The  upper  mound  was  composed  of  sandy  soil  down 
to  the  platform,  and  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was 
built  at  the  same  time  the  upper  layer  was  placed  on  the  platform.  No 
bones,  ashes,  charcoal,  or  vestiges  of  art  were  observed  in  any  part. 

Ko.  3  is  a  circular  mound,  about  110  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
60  feet  across  the  top,  which  is  flat;  height,  8  feet.  A  trench  across  it 
through  the  center  showed  that  it  was  constructed  of  sandy  soil  from 
the  surrounding  field.  In  the  central  portion,  about  half  way  down, 
was  a  layer  of  clear  river  sand  3  inches  thick  and  about  5  feet  in 
diameter.    Nothing  else  was  found  in  it. 

GEORGIA. 

The  ancient  works  of  this  state,  so  far  as  known  and  examined,  have 
been  so  thoroughly  and  ably  described  by  Col.  C.  0.  Jones,  in  his 
"Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians"  and  in  his  other  works,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  allude  to  any  except  such  as  received  special  attention 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

BARTOW  COUNTY. 
ETOWAH  GROUP. 

This  deservedly  celebrated  group,  situated  close  to  the  north  bank  of 
Etowah  river,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Tumlin,  3  miles  southeast  of 
Cartersville,  has  been  repeatedly  described  and  figured;  in  fact,  as  I 
shall  attemjjt  hereafter  to  show,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
it  includes  one  of  the  mounds  specially  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers  of 
De  Soto's  expedition. 

As  the  group,  its  several  works,  and  the  relics  which  have  been 
found  in  and  about  the  mounds  are  of  great  archeological  interest,  and 
possibly  furnish  the  key  to  some  troublesome  historical  questions  and 
archeological  puzzles,  I  will  give  in  this  connection  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions by  other  writers,  that  the  reader  may  ha  ve  all  the  facts  before 
him  and  thus  be  enabled  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  in  reference  to  the 
questions  which  are  suggested  by  these  remains. 
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The  first  published  notice  of  these  works  (unless  they  are  referred  to 
by  the  chroniclers  of  De  Soto's  expedition)  is  that  by  Rev.  Elias  Cor 
nelius,^  and  is  as  follows: 

I  have  Imt  one  more  article  of  curiosity  to  mention  under  this  division.  It  is  one 
of  those  artificial  mounds  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  western  country.  I  have 
seen  many  of  them  and  read  of  more,  but  never  of  one  of  such  dimension  as  tliat 
which  I  am  now  to  describe. 

It  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Etowee,  vulgarly  called  the  Hightower  river,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Koosee.  It 
stands  upon  a  strip  of  alluvial  land  called  river  bottom.  I  visited  it  in  company  with 
eight  Indian  chiefs.  The  first  object  which  excited  attention  was  an  excavation 
about  20  feet  wide  and  in  some  parts  10  feet  deep.  Its  course  is  nearly  that  of  a 
semicircle,  the  extremities  extending  towards  the  river,  which  forms  a  small  elbow. 
I  had  not  time  to  examine  it  minutely.  An  Indian  said  it  extended  each  way  to  the 
river,  and  had  several  unexcavated  parts,  which  served  for  passages  to  the  area 
which  it  incloses.  To  my  surprise  I  found  no  enbankment  on  either  side  of  it.  But 
I  did  not  long  doubt  to  what  place  the  earth  had  been  removed;  for  I  had  scarcely 
proceeded  200  yards  when,  through  the  thick  forest  trees,  a  stupenduous  pile  met 
the  eye,  whose  dimensions  were  in  full  proportion  to  the  intrenchment.  I  had  at  the 
time  no  means  of  taking  an  accurate  admeasurement.  To  supply  my  deficiency  1 
cut  a  long  vine,  which  was  preserved  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its 
exact  length.  In  this  manner  I  found  the  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  summit 
to  the  base  to  be  111  feet.  And,  judging  from  the  degree  of  its  declivity,  the  per- 
pendicular height  can  not  be  less  than  75  feet.  The  circumference  of  the  base, 
including  the  feet  of  three  parapets,  measured  1,114  feet.  One  of  these  parapets 
extends  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  can  be  ascended,  though  with  difficulty, 
on  horseback.  The  other  two,  after  rising  30  or  40  feet,  terminate  in  a  kind  of 
triangular  platform.  Its  top  is  level  and,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  was  so  completely 
covered  with  weeds,  bushes,  and  trees  of  most  luxuriant  growth  that  I  could  not 
examine  it  as  well  as  I  wished.  Its  diameter,  I  judged,  must  be  150  feet.  On  its 
sides  and  summit  are  many  large  trees  of  the  same  description  and  of  equal  dimen- 
sions with  those  around  it.  One  beech  tree  near  the  top  measured  10  feet  9  inches  in 
circumference.  The  earth  on  one  side  of  the  tree  was  34"  feet  lower  than  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  fact  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  degree  of  the  mound's  declivity. 
An  oak,  which  was  lying  down  on  one  of  the  parapets,  measured  at  the  distance  of 
6  feet  from  the  butt,  without  the  bark,  12  feet  4  inches  in  circumference.  At  a  short 
distance  to  the  southeast  is  another  mound,  in  ascending  which  I  took  30  steps.  Its 
top  is  encircled  by  a  breastwork  3  feet  high,  intersected  through  the  middle  with 
another  elevation  of  a  similar  kind.  A  little  farther  is  another  mound,  which  I  had 
not  time  to  examine. 

On  these  great  works  of  art  the  Indians  gazed  with  as  much  curiosity  as  any  white 
man.  I  inquired  of  the  oldest  chief  if  the  natives  had  any  tradition  respecting  them, 
to  which  he  answered  in  the  negative.  I  then  requested  each  to  say  what  he  sup- 
posed was  their  origin.  Neither  could  tell,  though  all  agreed  in  saying,  ''they  were 
never  put  up  by  our  people."  It  seems  probable  they  were  erected  by  another  race 
who  once  inhabited  the  country.  That  such  a  race  existed  is  now  generally  admitted , 
Who  they  were  and  what  were  the  causes  of  their  degeneracy  or  of  their  extermina- 
tion no  circumstances  have  yet  explained.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not, 
as  in  a  hundred  other  instances,  infer  tliat  existence  of  the  cause  from  its  efl'ect, 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  its  history. 

In  regard  to  the  objects  which  these  mounds  were  designed  to  answer,  it  is  ob- 
vious they  were  not  always  the  same.  Some  were  intended  as  receptacles  for  the. 
dead.    These  are  small  and  are  distinguished  by  containing  human  bones.  Some 


'  Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  1st  Ser.,  Vol.  i  (1818),  pp.  322-324. 
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may  have  been  designed  as  sites  for  public  buildings,  whether  of  a  civil  or  religious 
kind,  and  others  no  doubt  were  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Of  this  last 
description  is  the  Etowee  mound.  In  proof  of  its  suitableness  for  such  a  purj)ose  1 
need  only  mention  that  the  Cherokees,  in  their  late  wars  with  the  Creeks,  secured 
its  smmmit  by  pickets  and  occupied  it  as  a  place  of  protection  for  hundreds  of  their 
women  and  children.    Gladly  would  I  have  spent  a  day  in  examing  it  more  minutely, 

but  my  companions, 
unable  to  appreciate 
my  motives,  grew  im- 
patient, and  I  was 
obliged  to  withdraw 
and  leave  a  more  per- 
fect observation  and 
description  to  some 
one  else. 

This  account  is 
particularly  valu- 
able, as  it  relates 
to  the  condition 
and  appearance  of 
these  works  before 
they  were  dis- 
turbed by  the 
l)low.  We  also 
find  in  this  ac- 
count some  items 
of  interest  which 
had  disappeared 
before  the  works 
were  visited  and 
described  by  the 
more  modern  ob- 
servers. 

The  description 
byCol.O.C.Jonesi 
is  the  best  we  find 
hitherto  pub- 
lished. I  there- 
fore give  it  here  in 
full,  together  with 
a  reproduction  ot 
his  illustration 
(Fig.  180): 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  this  group  is  the  most  remarkable  within  the  confines  of  this 
state.  These  mounds  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley. 
They  occupy  a  central  position  in  an  area  of  some  50  acres,  bounded  on  the  south  and 
east  by  the  Etowah  river,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  large  ditch  or  artificial 


Fig.  180. — Plat  of  Etowah  group,  copy  of  Jones's  plat  No.  1. 


'Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  p.  136. 
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canal,  which  at  its  lower  end  communicates  directly  with  the  river.  This  moat  (G 
G,  PI.  i),  at  present,  varies  in  depth  from  5  to  25  feet,  and  in  width  from  20  to  75  feet. 
No  parapets  or  earth  walls  appear  upon  its  edges.  Along  its  line  are  two  reservoirs 
(D  D)  of  about  an  acre  each,  possessing  an  average  depth  of  not  less  than  20  feet, 
and  its  upper  end  expands  into  an  artificial  pond  (P)  elliptical  inform  and  somewhat 
deeper  than  the  excavations  mentioned. 

Within  the  inclosure  formed  by  this  moat  and  the  river  are  seven  mounds.  Three 
of  them  are  preeminent  in  size,  the  one  designated  in  the  accompanying  plan  (PI.  i) 
by  the  letter  A  far  surpassing  the  others  both  in  its  proportions  and  in  the  degree 
of  interest  which  attaches  to  it. 

To  the  eye  of  the  observer,  as  it  rests  for  the  first  time  upon  its  towering  form,  it 
seems  a  monument  of  the  past  ages,  venerable  in  its  antiquity,  solemn,  silent,  and 
yet  not  voiceless — a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  power  and  industry  of  a  former 
race.  With  its  erection,  the  modern  hunter  tribes,  so  far  as  our  information  extends, 
had  naught  to  do.  Composed  of  earth,  simple,  yet  impressive  in  form,  it  seems  cal- 
culated for  an  almost  endless  duration.  The  soil,  gravel,  and  smaller  stones  taken 
from  the  moat  and  the  reservoirs  were  expended  in  the  construction  of  these  tumuli. 
The  surface  of  the  ground,  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  northern  bases, 
was  then  removed  and  placed  upon  their  summits.  Viewed  from  the  north, the  val- 
ley dips  toward  the  mounds  so  that  they  appear  to  lift  themselves  from  out  a  basin. 

The  central  tumulus  rises  about  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  It  is  en- 
tirely artificial,  consisting  wholly  of  the  earth  taken  from  the  moat  and  the  excava- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  soil  collected  around  its  base.  It  has  received  no 
assistance  whatever  from  any  natural  hill  or  elevation. 

In  general  outline  it  may  be  regarded  as  quadrangular,  if  we  disregard  a  slight 
angle  to  the  south.  That  taken  into  account,  its  form  is  pentagonal,  with  summit 
admeasurements  as  follows :  Length  of  the  northern  side,  150  feet ;  length  of  eastern 
side,  160  feet;  Length  of  southeastern  side,  100  feet;  length  of  southern  side,  90  feet, 
and  length  of  western  side,  100  feet.  Measured  east  and  west,  its  longest  apex  dia- 
meter is  225  feet ;  measured  north  and  south  it  falls  a  little  short,  being  about  220 
feet.  On  its  summit  this  tumulus  is  nearly  level.  Shorn  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  tall  forest  trees,  which  at  one  time  crowned  it  on  every  side,  the  outlines  of  this 
mound  stand  in  bold  relief.  Its  angles  are  still  sharply  defined.  The  established 
approach  to  the  top  is  from  the  east.  Its  ascent  was  accomplished  through  the  in- 
tervention of  te'rraces  rising  one  above  the  other — inclined  planes  leading  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  These  terraces  are  65  feet  in  width,  and  extend  from  the  mound 
toward  the  southeast.  Near  the  eastern  angle,  a  pathway  leads  to  the  top ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  very  general  use.  May  it  not  have  been 
designed  for  the  priesthood  alone,  while  assembled  upon  the  broad  terraces  the  wor- 
shipers gave  solemn  heed  to  the  religious  ceremonies  performed  upon  the  eastern 
summit  of  this  ancient  temple? 

East  of  this  large  central  mound — and  so  near  that  their  flanks  meet  and  mingle — 
stands  a  smaller  mound,  about  35  feet  high,  originally  quadrangular,  now  nearly 
circular  in  form,  and  with  a  summit  diameter  of  100  feet.  From  its  western  slope  is 
an  easy  and  immediate  communication  with  the  terraces  of  the  central  tumulus. 
This  mound  is  designated  in  the  accompanying  plate  by  the  letter  B.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  a  westerly  direction  from  this  mound,  and  distant  some  60  feet  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  it,  is  the  third  (C)  and  the  last  of  this  immediate  group. 
Pentagonal  in  form,  it  possesses  an  altitude  of  23  feet.  It  is  uniformly  level  at  the 
top,  and  its  apex  diameters,  measured  at  right  angles,  were,  respectively,  92  and 
68  feet. 

East  of  this  group,  and  within  the  inclosure,  is  a  chain  of  four  sepulchral  mounds, 
(F  F  F  F),  ovoidal  in  shape.  Little  individual  interest  attaches  to  them.  Nothing, 
aside  from  their  location  in  the  vicinity  of  these  larger  tumuli  and  their  being  within 
the  area  formed  by  the  canal  and  the  river,  distinguishes  them  from  numerous  earth 
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mounds  scattered  here  and  there  thronj^h  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Etowah  and 
Oostenaula  valleys. 

The  artificial  elevation  E,  lying  northwest  of  the  central  group,  is  remarkable  for 
its  uperficial  area,  and  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  moat  which  at  that  point 
divides  with  a  view  to  its  inclosure.  The  slope  of  the  sides  of  these  tumuli  is  just 
such  as  would  be  assumed  by  gradual  accretions  of  earth  successively  deposited  in 
small  quantities  from  above. 

The  summits  of  these  mounds,  and  the  circumjacent  valley  for  miles,  have  been 
comjiletely  denuded  of  the  original  growth  which  overspread  them  in  rich  profusion. 
The  consequence  is,  these  remarkable  remains  can  be  readily  and  carefully  noted. 

Witliout  comiiieiitiiig  at  present  upoi)  this  description,  I  give  Col. 
Charles  Whittlesey's  account  as  found  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for 
1881/  together  with  his  illustration  Ko.  1.    (See  Fig.  181.) 


Fig.  181.— Plat  of  Etowali  group,  copy  of  Whittlesey's  figure  No.  1. 


THE  GREAT  MOUND  ON  THE  ETOWAH  KIVER,  GEORGIA. 

Not  having  seen  a  detailed  description  of  this  mound  I  made  a  visit  to  it  in  behalf 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  in  May,  1871.  It  stands  upon  the  north 
bank  of  the  Etowah,  about  2  miles  below  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Chattanooga  and 
Atlanta  railway,  near  Cartersville.  Its  form,  size,  and  elevation  are  singular  and 
imposing.  It  occupies  the  easterly  point  or  angle  of  a  large  and  luxuriant  river 
bottom,  a  part  of  which  is  subject  to  inundations.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  black 
loam  covering  several  hundred  acres,  Avhich  has  been  cultivated  in  corn  and  cotton 
since  the  Cherokees  left  it,  about  forty  years  since, 

I  was  compelled,  by  bad  weather,  to  make  the  survey  in  haste.  The  bearings  were 
taken  with  a  prismatic  compass,  the  distances  measured  by  pacing,  and  the  elevations 
obtained  with  a  pocket  level.  They  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the  corrections  of  future 
surveyors.  Its  base  covers  a  space  of  about  3  acres,  and  stands  at  a  level  of  23  feet 
above  low  water  in  the  river.  In  great  floods  the  water  approaches  near  the  mound 
on  the  west,  but  has  not  been  known  to  reach  it.  The  body  of  the  mound  has  an 
irregular  figure,  as  shown  in  the  plan.    It  is  longest  on  the  meridian,  its  diameter  in 


1  Pp.  624-627. 
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that  direction  being  about  270  feet.  On  the  top  is  a  nearly  level  area  of  about  an 
acre,  the  average  height  of  which  is  50  feet  above  the  base.  A  broad  ramp  or  graded 
way  (1)  winds  upward  from  the  plain,  around  the  south  face  of  the  mound,  to  the  area 
on  the  top. 

Like  some  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  it  has  two  smaller  ones  as  tenders :  one  on 
the  south,  C ;  another  to  the  southeast,  B ;  each  about  100  feet  distant,  their  bases 
nearly  square,  and  of  nearly  equal  dimensions.  If  they  were  not  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  mound  they  would  attract  attention  for  their  size  and  regularity.  The 
ground  at  B  is  3  feet  higher  than  at  C.  All  of  them  are  truncated.  The  mound  C 
is  not  a  perfectly  regular  figure,  but  approaches  a  scjuare  with  one  side  broken  into 
three  lines.  Its  height  above  base  is  18  feet.  The  bearing  of  its  western  side  is 
north  10  degrees  west,  and  the  length  on  the  ground  47  paces,  having  been  somewhat 
spread  out  by  plowing  around  the  foot.  On  the  east  is  a  ramp,  with  a  slope  of  1  to 
2  degrees,  which  allows  of  ready  ascent  by  persons  on  foot. 

The  slopes  of  all  the  mounds  are  very  steep  and  quite  perfect,  in  some  places  still 
standing  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  B  is  a  regular  truncated  pyramid,  with  a  square 
base  about  106  feet  on  a  side,  two  of  the  faces  bearing  5  degrees  west  of  the  merid- 
ian. Its  elevation  is  22  feet.  There  is  no  ramp  or  place  of  ascent  which  is  less  steep 
than  the  general  slopes.  Towards  the  southeast  corner  of  the  surface  of  B  is  a 
sunken  place,  as  though  a  vault  had  fallen  in. 

The  proprietor  has  managed  to  cultivate  the  summits  of  all  the  mounds,  regarding 
the  group  in  the  light  of  a  continual  injury  by  the  loss  of  several  acres  of  ground. 
Most  of  the  material  of  the  mounds  is  the  rich  black  mold  of  the  bottom  land,  with 
occasional  lumps  of  red  clay.  The  soil  on  their  sides  and  summits  produces  corn, 
cotton,  grass,  vines,  and  bushes  in  full  luxuriance.  The  jierimeter  of  the  base  of  the 
great  mound  is  534  paces.  As  €he  ground  had  been  recently  plowed  and  was  soaked 
with  a  deluge  of  rain,  a  pace  will  represent  little  more  than  2  feet.  I  give  the  cir- 
cumference provisionally  at  370  yards.  The  area  on  the  top  is  like  the  base,  oblong 
north  and  south,  but  its  figure  is  more  regular.    Its  perimeter  is  231  paces. 

From  the  center  of  the  pyramid  C  a  line  on  the  magnetic  meridian  passes  a  few 
feet  to  the  west  of  the  center  of  the  platform  on  the  summit  of  A.  Its  sides  are 
nowhere  washed  or  gullied  by  rains.  Prior  to  the  clearing  of  the  land,  large  trees 
flourished  on  thetoj)  and  on  the  slopes.  I  estimate  its  mass  to  contain  117,000  cubic 
yards,  which  is  about  four-fifths  of  the  Prussian  earth-monument  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo. 

At  the  base  the  ramp  is  50  feet  broad,  growing  narrower  as  you  ascend.  It  curves 
to  the  right,  and  reaches  the  area  on  the  top  near  its  southwest  corner.  Twenty- 
five  years  since,  before  it  was  injured  by  cultivation,  visitors  could  easily  ride  to 
the  summit  on  horseback  along  the  ram^).  From  this  sj^ot  the  view  of  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Etowah  towards  the  west,  and  of  the  picturesque  hills  which  border  it  on 
either  side,  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 

About  300  yards  to  the  north  rises  the  second  terrace  of  the  valley,  composed  of 
red  clay  and  gravel.  Near  the  foot  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  ditch,  inclosing  this 
group  of  mounds  in  an  arc  of  a  circle,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  yards.  The  western 
end  rests  on  the  river,  below  the  mounds,  into  which  the  high  waters  back  up  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

It  has  been  principally  filled  up  by  cultivation.  The  owner  of  the  premises  says 
there  was  originally  an  embankment  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch  on  the  side  of  the 
pyramids,  but  other  old  settlers  say  there  was  none.  If  the  last  statement  is  cor- 
rect, a  part  of  the  earth  comjiosing  the  mounds  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  ditch. 

Its  length  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  it  does  not  extend  to  the  river,  above 
the  mounds.  Near  the  upper  end  are  two  oblong,  irregular  pits,  12  to  15  feet  deep, 
from  which  a  part  of  the  earth  of  the  mounds  may  have  been  taken.  The  diameter 
of  the  pits  varies  from  150  to  200  feet,  and  the  l)readth  from  GO  to  70.  The  ditch  is 
reputed  to  have  been  30  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep.    Two  hundred  yards  to  the 
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northeast  of  A  are  the  remains  of  four  low  mounds  within  the  ditch  near  the  large 
pits.  Five  hundred  yards  to  the  northwest,  on  the  edge  of  the  second  terrace,  is  a 
mound  which  is  yet  8  feet  high,  although  it  has  been  industriously  plowed  over 
more  than  thirty  years. 

The  place  choseu  by  the  mound-builders  in  this  case  for  the  location 
of  their  village  is,  as  usual,  one  adapted  to  easy  cultivation  and  withal 
one  of  real  beauty. 

The  river,  which  reaches  the  base  of  the  hills  above  and  below,  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  south,  while  the  line  of  hills  curves  toward  the 
north,  leaving  a  broad,  fertile  bottom  some  3  miles  long  east  and  west 
and  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth.  The  mounds  are  visible  from  the  hills 
throughout  the  entire  circuit,  rendering  it  easy  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  from  any  quarter  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  while  one  object  in  view  in 
selecting  this  locality  was  to  obtain  land  close  at  hand  suitable  for  cul- 
tivation, another  was,  as  intimated  by  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  security 
and  means  of  defense  against  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  general  plan 
of  the  works,  from  an  examination  and  survey  made  in  person,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Rogan,  in  1885,  is  given  in  Fig.  182.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
figure  that  the  works  at  present  consist  of  a  broad,  surrounding  ditch, 
flanked  at  two  points  by  large  excavations,  six  included  and  one  out- 
side mound,  though  it  is  apparent  from  the  descriptions  of  previous 
visitors  heretolore  given  and  what  is  hereafter  stated  that  these  are  not 
all  the  works  Avhich  formed  i)arts  of  this  extensive  village. 

The  ditch,  starting  at  on  the  east,  310  feet  from  the  river  and  1,140 
feet  from  the  nearest  ])oint  of  the  large  mound,  runs  northwest,  gradu- 
ally curving  westward  and  southward  so  as  to  form  an  almost  com^ilete 
semicircle,  and  striking  the  river  below  at  about  870  feet  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  large  mound.  The  distance  from  m  to p  direct  is 
about  775  yards,  and  the  length  of  the  ditch  from  n  to  j;,  following  the 
curve,  about  1,060  yards.  The  greatest  width  of  the  area,  that  is,  from 
the  river  to  the  margin  of  the  large  excavation  r,  is  about  450  yards, 
the  area  inclosed  being  about  5G  acres.  Whether  the  ditch  ever 
reached  the  river  on  the  east  can  not  be  determined  from  present  indi- 
cations. There  is  still  a  slight  depression,  or  swale,  south  of  the  termi- 
nation, shown  at  but  this  does  not  reach  the  bank.  Nevertheless, 
the  plan  of  the  works  seems  to  require  connection  with  the  river  at  this 
point,  and  that  this  was  the  case  may  be  assumed.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  here  a  bridge  or  arrangement  for  crossing  the  ditch,  and  also 
that  it  was  quite  narrow  here  to  prevent  the  too  rai^id  influx  of  water 
from  the  river.  A  crossing  point  appears  to  have  been  at  where  the 
ditch  enters  the  large  reservoir  or  basin.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  plat 
(Fig.  182)  along  the  break  at  i  indicate  the  portion  filled  up  by  the  pres- 
ent and  preceding  owners  in  order  to  make  a  crossing  for  a  road  at 
this  point.  As  it  approaches  the  large  excavation  r,  it  suddenly  ex- 
pands and  increases  in  depth,  being  at  the  cross  section  1-2, 95  feet  wide 
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and  14  feet  deep.  At  the  point  of  connection  with  the  excavation,  it 
suddenly  narrows  to  12  or  14  feet,  and  the  depth  is  not  more  than  half 
of  what  it  is  a  few  feet  above.  It  is  evident  that  a  dam  was  thrown 
across  at  this  point,  as  some  of  the  stones  used  were  still  in  place  when 
I  examined  it,  and  quite  a  number  had  fallen  down  into  the  large  exca- 
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Fig.  182. — Plat  of  the  Etowah  group  (oi  iginal). 

vation.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  connected  with  a  fish-trap  of  some 
kind,  and  that  advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
sides  to  throw  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  ditch. 

The  large  excavation  (r)  embraces  an  area  of  about  3  acres  j  it  is  not 
uniform  in  depth;  in  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  central  area  is 
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but  slightly  excavated  and  but  little  lower  than  the  original  surround- 
ing surface;  the  remainder  is  about  the  same  depth  as  the  exiianded 
portion  of  the  ditch  immediately  above.  The  portion  of  the  ditch  ex- 
tending from  this  basin  to  the  outlet  of  the  other,  marked  I,  has  never 
been  i^lowed  over  and  has  suffered  but  little  change  from  its  original 
condition;  here  it  is  about  40  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep.  The  excava- 
tion I  is  correctly  represented  in  the  figure;  it  is  over  acres  in  extent 
and  is  17  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  point,  the  eastern  side,  where  the 
bank  or  margin  is  almost  perpendicular,  a  fact  which  seems  to  forbid 
the  idea  of  great  antiquity.  The  remainder  of  the  ditch  to  the  river 
has  been  plowed  over  and  hence  its  sides  are  much  worn  down ;  never- 
theless the  depth  is  some  8  or  10  feet,  and  the  width  at  oo  y  6S  feet. 
The  distance  from  s  to  p  is  1,070  feet.  Its  entrance  to  the  river  has 
been  closed  by  the  present  owner  to  keep  out  the  backwater.  There 
are  no  indications  at  any  point  that  there  ever  was  an  embankment  on 
either  side,  the  material  taken  out  having  doubtless  been  used  in  build- 
ing the  mounds.  East  and  north  of  the  large  mound  is  a  considerable 
depression  from  which,  in  all  probability,  additional  material  was  ob- 


FiG.  183. — Large  mound  of  the  Etowah  group. 


tained.  The  outer  margin  of  this  depression  is  indicated  by  the  shaded 
line.  As  the  small  mounds  ^,  and  /  are  in  this  depression,  it  is  i^rob- 
able  they  were  built  subsequent  to  the  construction  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  large  mound^  a. — This  is  truly  a  grand  and  remarkable  structure, 
being  exceeded  in  size  in  the  United  States,  judging  by  the  cubical 
contents,  only  by  the  great  Caliokia  mound.  All  the  descrix)tions  of  it 
which  I  have  seen  fail  to  note  the  important  fact  that  the  broad  road- 
way which  ascends  it  on  the  south  side  does  not  reach  the  top,  falling 
short  in  this  respect  by  20  feet  perpendicular  and  about  30  feet  slant 
height.  This  fact  is  apparent  from  the  views  of  it  given  in  our  Fig. 
183  and  PI.  XV,  the  latter  from  a  photograph. 

A  careful  survey  of  it  was  made  in  1884  by  Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff  for 
the  puri^ose  of  preparing  a  model  for  the  Exposition  at  Kew  Orleans. 
A  plat  drawn  to  an  exact  scale,  with  heights,  measurements,  etc.,  is 
given  in  PI.  xvi.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  point,  c, 
is  66J  feet,  assuming  the  nortliwest  corner,  which  is  Mr.  Mindeleff 's 
zero,  as  the  base.  But  from  personal  insi)ection  and  what  has  been 
discovered  in  regard  to  the  other  two  mounds  near  it,  I  am  satisfied  the 
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original  surface  of  the  groniul  was  somewhat  higher  than  that  around 
it  to  the  north  and  east  as  it  now  appears.  The  level  at  the  southwest, 
which  is  3  feet  higher  than  the  northwest  corner,  is  probably  very  near 
that  of  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  AsvSuming  this  as  the  base, 
and  taking  the  average  of  the  heights  of  the  top,  the  true  elevation  is 
found  to  be  61  feet.  The  length  of  the  slope  a  little  north  of  the  south- 
west corner,  which  is  very  steep,  forming  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  is  86 
feet  J  this  gives  within  a  few  inches  the  same  result  as  the  preceding 
calculation.  The  slope  here  is  considerably  steeper  than  at  any  other 
point  and  indicates  that  the  body  of  the  mound  is  largely  composed  of 
clay,  a  question  which  could  easily  be  determined  by  digging  j  but  i)er- 
mission  to  do  this  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained.  The  longest  diameter, 
including  the  roadway  {a  to  6,  PI.  xvi),  is  380  feet;  the  diameter  at 
right  angles  to  this  (from  c  to  d)  is  330  feet,  and  the  area  of  the  base  a 
little  less  than  3  acres.  The  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  top,  which  is 
somewhat  quadrilateral,  are  as  follows:  From  Ic  (northwest  corner)  to  I 
(southwest  corner),  180  feet;  from  I  to  m,  170  feet;  from  ni  to  176 
feet;  and  from  n  to  164  feet;  the  offset  at  from  the  line  connecting 
m  and  n  is  about  15  feet.  The  area  of  the  toj)  is,  therefore,  about  seven- 
tenths  of  an  acre.  The  length  of  the  roadway  along  the  slope  from  c 
to  ft.  Fig.  183),  is  205  feet,  the  width  varying  from  37  to  56  feet;  the 
height  at  its  upper  terminus  Fig.  183)  above  the  base  is  a  few  inches 
over  40  feet.  There  is  at  the  upper  terminus  a  level  space  which  formed 
the  uppermost  of  the  terraces  into  Avhich  this  roadway  Avas  originally 
divided,  of  which  some  indications  yet  remain. 

From  these  dimensions  it  is  easy  to  calculate  with  approximate  cer- 
tainty the  cubical  contents  of  the  mound,  which  we  find  to  be,  including 
the  roadway,  about  4,300,000  cubic  feet,  or  159,200  cubic  yards.  It 
therefore  exceeds  slightly  in  volume  the  entire  wall  of  Fort  Ancient,  in 
Ohio,^  and  exceeds  Col.  Whittlesey's  calculation  by  about  42,000  cubic 
yards. 

The  ramp,  or  straight,  steep  roadway  on  the  east,  terminating  at  d 
(Fig.  183),  is  not  very  apparent  at  present,  though  it  is  evident  that 
the  slope  here  has  been  lengthened  intentionally,  and  that  an  addition 
has  been  made  to  this  side  for  some  definite  purpose;  but  it  must  have 
been  too  steep  for  any  other  purpose  than  descent.  Possibly  it  was  an 
earlier  roadway  than  that  on  the  south,  which  was  abandoned  and 
partially  removed  when  the  latter  was  built. 

Mound  c. — Altliougli  tliis  mound  is  described  by  Col.  Whittlesey  as 
somewhat  square,  with  aroadwayon  the  east  side,  I  find  theoutline  to  be 
more  rounded  and  but  slight  indications  of  the  eastward  extension. 
The  circumference  of  the  base  is  375  feet,  and  the  average  diameter  of 
the  nearly  flat  top  exactly  60  feet;  the  height,  measured  from  the  sur- 
rounding surface  of  the  ground,  is  about  18  feet,  but  the  true  height 
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above  the  original  surface  was  found,  when  it  was  excavated,  to  be 
only  15  feet. 

In  excavating  this  mound  Mr.  Rogan,  who  did  this  part  of  the  work, 
ran  a  trench  6  feet  wide  in  from  the  south  side,  going  through  the  hard 
clay  slope  until  he  struck  the  inner  circle,  whence  he  continued  widen- 
ing until  he  had  gone  over  the  entire  area  within  the  surrounding  slope, 
carrying  the  excavation  down  at  all  points  to  the  original  surface. 

Continuing  the  excavation  in  this  way  until  a  complete  exploration  of 
the  mound  had  been  made,  the  construction  was  found  to  be  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1 84,  which  shows  a  vertical  section.  The  entire  surround- 
ing slope  was  of  hard,  tough,  red  clay,  which  could  not  have  been 
obtained  nearer  than  half  a  mile;  the  cylindrical  core,  60  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  extending  down  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  was 
composed  of  three  horizontal  layers,  the  bottom  layer.  No.  1,  10  feet 
thick,  of  rich,  da*rk,  and  rather  loose  loam ;  the  next.  No.  2,  4  feet 
thick,  beaten  (or  tramped)  clay,  so  tough  and  hard  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  penetrate  it  even  with  a  pick ;  and  the  uppermost,  No.  3,  of  sand 
and  surface  soil,  between  1  and  2  feet  thick. 


Fig.  184. — Vertical  section  of  mound  c,  Etowah  group. 


Nothing  was  found  in  the  layer  of  clay.  No.  2,  excej^t  a  rude  clay 
pipe,  some  small  shell  beads,  a  inece  of  mica,  and  a  chunkee  stone. 
The  burials  were  all  in  the  lower  layer  (No.  1),  of  dark,  rich  loam,  and 
chiefly  in  stone  cists  or  coffins  of  the  usual  box  shape,  formed  of  stone 
slabs,  and  distributed  horizontally,  as  shown  in  Fig.  185,  which  is  apian 
of  this  lower  bed. 

Grave  a,  a  stone  sepulcher,  2^  feet  wide,  8  feet  long,  and  2  feet  deep, 
was  formed  by  placing  steatite  slabs  on  edge  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and 
others  across  the  top.  The  bottom  consisted  simply  of  earth  hardened 
by  fire.  It  contained  the  remains  of  a  single  skeleton,  lying  on  its 
back,  with  the  head  east.  The  frame  was  heavy  and  about  7  feet  long. 
The  head  rested  on  a  thin  copper  plate  ornamented  with  impressed 
figures;  but  the  skull  was  crushed  and  the  plate  injured  by  fallen 
slabs.  Under  the  coi^per  were  the  remains  of  a  skin  of  some  kind,  and 
under  this  coarse  matting,  apparently  of  split  cane.  The  skin  and 
matting  were  both  so  rotten  that  they  could  be  secured  only  in  frag- 
ments. At  the  left  of  the  feet  were  two  clav  vessels,  one  a  water  bottle 
and  the  other  a  very  smaU  vase.    On  the  right  of  the  feet  were  some 
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mussel  and  sea  shells  and  immediately  under  the  feet  two  conch  shells 
{Busycon  perversum)  i^artially  filled  with  small  shell  beads.  Around 
each  ankle  was  a  strand  of  similar  beads.  The  bones  and  most  of  the 
shells  were  so  far  decomposed  that  they  could  not  be  saved. 

Grave  a  stone  sepulcher,  4  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  feet  deep, 
differed  from  a  only  in  size  and  the  fact  that  the  bottom  was  covered 
with  stone  slabs.  The  skeleton  was  extended  on  the  back,  head  east. 
On  the  forehead  was  a  thin  x^late  of  copper,  the  only  article  found. 

Grave  c,  also  a  stone  sepulclier,  3 J  feet  long,  1 J  feet  wide,  and  feet 
deep,  the  bottom  being  formed  of  burnt  earth.  Although  extending 
east  and  west,  as  shown  in  Fig.  185.  the  bones  had  probably  been  dis- 
connected and  interred  without  regard  to  order,  the  head  being  found 
in  the  northeast  corner  with  face  to  the  wall,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  skeleton  in  a  promiscuous  heap.  Yet  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  disturbance  after  bur- 
ial, as  the  coffin  was  intact. 
Placed  in  the  heap  of  bones 
was  a  thin  plate  of  copper 
that  had  been  formed  by 
uniting  and  riveting  to- 
gether smaller  sections. 
(See  PI.  XVIII.)  Some  of  the 
bones  found  in  this  grave  w 
were  saved. 

Grave  a  small  sepulcher 
only  Ih  feet  square  by  1  foot 
deep,  contained  the  remains 
of  an  infant;  also  a  few  small 
shell  beads.  The  slabs  form- 
ing the  sides  and  bottom  of 
this  grave  bore  very  distinct 
marks  of  fire. 

Grave  e  consisted  simply  of  a  headstone  and  footstone,  with  the 
skeleton  of  a  very  small  child  between  them;  head  east.  On  the  wrists 
were  some  very  small  shell  beads.  The  earth  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  had  been  hardened  in  order  to  form  the  wails,  a  strong  indication 
that  the  mound  had  been  built  up  to  this  height  and  a  pit  dug  in  it. 

Grave  /,  also  a  stone  sepulclier,  was  (>  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and 
IJ  feet  deep,  with  a  stone  bottom.  Skeleton  with  the  head  north. 
There  were  several  pieces  of  copper  about  the  head,  which,  together 
with  the  skeleton,  were  wrapped  in  a  skin.  The  head  rested  on  a  large 
conch  shell  (Busycon  perversum)^  and  this  on  the  remains  of  a  coarse 
mat.  Shell  beads  were  found  around  the  neck  and  also  around  each 
wrist  and  ankle.  On  the  right  was  a  small  cuji  and  on  the  breast  an 
engraved  shell.  The  copper  liad  preserved  a  portion  of  the  hair,  which 
was  saved;  portions  of  the  skin  and  matting  were  also  secured.  Im- 


FiG.  185. — Plan  of  buriala  in  mound  c,  Etowah  group. 
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mediately  under  h  was  another  stone  grave  or  coffin,  3  feet  long,  1 J  feet 
wide  and  deep,  extending  north  and  south.  The  head  of  the  skeleton 
was  toward  the  north,  but  the  feet  were  doubled  back  under  the  frame 
in  order  to  get  it  in  the  allotted  space.  The  only  things  found  with 
this  skeleton  were  some  beads  around  the  neck. 

At //the  remains  of  a  child 
were  found  without  any 
stones  about  them.  Some 
shell  beads  were  around  the 
neck  and  wrist,  and  an  en- 
graved shell  on  the  breast. 

Grave  h  was  a  stone  cist 
1^  feet  square  and  1  foot 
deep,  stone  slabs  on  the 
four  sides  and  top,  but  the 
bottom  consisted  simply  of 
earth  hardened  by  fire.  This 
contained  only  a  trace  of 
bones  and  presented  indi- 
cations of  at  least  partial 
cremation,  as  all  around  the 
slabs,  outside  and  inside, 
was  a  solid  mass  of  charcoal, 
and  the  earth  was  burned 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 

Grave  i,  a  stone  cist  4J 
feet  long,  feet  wide  and 
deep  j  bottom  of  earth  con- 
tained the  remains  of  a 
skeleton  resting  on  the  back, 
head  north,  and  feet  doubled 
back  so  as  to  come  within 
the  coffin.  On  the  breast 
was  a  thin  plate  of  copper, 
5  inches  square,  with  a  hole 
through  the  center.  Beads 
were  found  around  the 
wrists,  and  rather  more  than 


Fig.  186. — Figured  copper  plate  from  mound  c 
Etowah  group. 


a  quart  about  the  neck. 
At  J  were  the  remains  of 
a  small  child,  without  stone  surroundings;  under  the  head  was  a  piece 
of  copper,  and  about  the  neck  and  wrists  a  number  of  shell  beads. 

These  graves  were  not  on  the  same  level,  the  top  of  some  being  but  2 
feet  below  the  clay  bed  (Ko.  2),  while  others  were  from  2  to  3  feet  lower. 
All  the  articles  alluded  to  as  obtained  in  this  mound  were  forwarded  at 
once  to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  are  now  in  the  i^^ational  Museum. 
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Examining  them  somewhat  carefully  since  their  reception,  I  find  there 
are  really  more  copper  plates  among  them  than  at  first  supposed. 
Those  which  were  not  too  much  broken  to  determine  the  exact  form  and 
size  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  human  figure  with  wings,  represented  in  PI.  xvii.  This  is  17 
inches  long  and  9  inches  wide.  A  portion  of  the  lower  part,  as  shown 
by  the  figure,  is  wanting,  probably  some  3  or  4  inches.  There  is  a  break 
across  the  middle,  but  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  tracing  out  the 
design.  A  crown  piece  of  the  head  ornament  is  also  wanting.  This 
plate  was  found  in  grave  a. 

(2)  Also  a  human  figure,  found  in  the  same  grave;  is  shown  in  Fig. 
186.    Length,  16  inches;  width,  7 J  inches. 

(3)  Figure  of  a  bird  (PI.  xviii).  This  is  imperfect,  as  part  of  the  head 
and  of  theouter  margin  of  the  wings  are 
wanting.  Length,  13J  inches ;  width, 
7 J  inches.  This  plate  shows  indubita- 
ble evidence  of  having  been  formed  of 
smaller  pieces  welded  together,  as  the 
overlapping  portions  can  be  easily 
traced.  It  has  also  undergone  repairs ; 
a  fracture,  commencing  on  the  left  and 
running  irregularly  halfway  across  the 
body,  has  been  mended  by  i)lacing  a 
strip  of  copper  along  it  on  the  back 
and  riveting  it  to  the  main  plate;  a 
small  piece  has  also  been  riveted  to 
the  head,  and  the  head  to  the  body ; 
several  other  pieces  are  attached  in 
the  same  way.  The  rivets  are  small 
and  the  work  neatly  done.  This  was 
found  in  grave  c. 

(4)  An  ornament  or  badge  of  some 
kind  found  in  grave  h  is  shown  in  Fig.  187.  The  two  crescent- shaped 
pieces  are  entirely  plain  excei)t  some  slightly  impressed  lines  on  the 
portion  connecting  them  with  the  central  stem.  This  central  stem 
throughout  its  entire  length  and  to  the  width  of  six-tenths  of  an  inch  is 
raised,  and  cross  strips  placed  at  various  points  along  the  under  side, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  strip  of  bone,  a  part  of  which  yet  remains 
in  it  and  is  seen  in  the  figure  where  the  oblique  strips  meet.  The  most 
important  and  interesting  fact  presented  by  this  specimen  is  the  evi- 
dence it  furnishes  that  the  workman  who  formed  it  made  use  of  me- 
tallic tools,  as  the  cutting  in  this  case  could  not  possibly  have  been 
done  with  anything  except  a  metallic  implement.  A  single  glance  at 
it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Length 
of  the  stem,  9  inches;  width  across  the  crescents,  7  J  inches. 
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Fig.  187. — Copper  badge  from  mound  c, 
Etowah  group. 
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Fig.  188. — Copper  ornament  or  badge  from 
mound  c,  Etowah  group. 


(5)  Part  of  an  ornament  similar  to  i^o.  4.  These  plates,  especially 
No.  4,  appear  to  be  enlarged  patterns  of  that  seen  behind  the  head  in 
PI.  XVII. 

(6)  An  ornament  or  badge,  shown  in  Fig.  188,  found  under  the  head 

of  the  skeleton  in  grave  a.  It  is  imper- 
fect, a  narrow  strip  across  the  middle 
and  a  portion  of  the  tip  being  missing. 
As  shown  in  the  figure,  it  measures 
around  the  outer  border  19  inches,  and 
across  the  broad  end  3J  inches.  The 
six  holes  at  the  larger  end,  in  which  the 
remains  of  strings  can  be  detected,  indi- 
cate that  it  was,  when  in  use,  attached 
to  some  i^ortion  of  the  dress  or  fastened 
on  a  staff. 

(7)  A  fragment  from  the  larger  end  of 
a  piece  similar  to  the  preceding.  At- 
tached to  this  is  a  ijiece  of  cloth. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are 
a  number  of  small  fragments,  i)robably 
broken  from  these  plates  or  parts  of  others;  but  so  far  I  have  been  un- 
able to  fit  them  to  their  proper  places. 

An  examination  of  the  supposed  skin  shows  beyond  question  that  it 
is  animal  matter  and  prob- 
ably part  ot  a  tanned  deer 
hide.  The  matting  appears 
to  be  made  of  split  canes. 

The  shell  represented  in 
Fig.  189  is  the  one  obtained 
in  grave  g.  The  one  shown 
in  Fig.  190  is  that  found  in 
grave  /. 

In  one  of  the  low  mounds 
was  subsequently  found  the 
bust  shown  in  Fig.  191. 
It  has  been  carved  from  a 
coarse  marble,  and  shows 
considerable  art.  The  face 
had  been  split  off,  but  with- 
out injury.  The  length  of 
the  fragment  shown  in  the 
figure  is  11  inches. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  at 
present,  to  speculate  upon 
these  singular  specimens  of  art  further  than  to  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  facts  which  appear  to  bear  upon  their  age  and  distribution. 

We  notice  the  fact,  which  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  inspects  the 


Fig.  189.— Engraved  shell,  mound  c,  Etowah  group. 
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figures,  that  iu  all  their  leading  features  the  designs  are  suggestive 
of  Mexican  or  Central  American  work;  yet  a  close  inspection  brings 
to  light  one  or  two  features  which  are  anomalies  in  Mexican  or  Central 
American  designs;  as,  for  example,  in  PI.  xvii  and  Fig.  186,  where  the 
wings  are  represented  as  rising  from  the  back  of  the  shoulders. 
Although  we  can  find  numerous  figures  of  winged  individuals  in 
Mexican  designs  (they  are  unknown  in  Central  American),  they  always 
carry  with  them  the  idea  that  the  individual  is  partly  or  completely 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  bird.  This  is  partly  carried  out  in  tlie  cop- 
per plate,  as  is  seen  by  the  bird  bill  over  the  head ;  the  eye  being  that 


Fig.  190. — Engraved  shell,  niouud  c,  Etowah  group. 


of  the  bird  and  not  of  the  man.  But  when  the  wings  are  observed  it 
is  at  once  seen  that  the  artist  had  in  mind  the  angel  figure  witli  wings 
rising  from  the  back  of  the  shoulders — an  idea  wholly  foreign  to  Mexi- 
can art. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  note  in  regard  to  the  two  chief  plates  repre- 
senting human  figures  is  that  there  is  a  combination  of  Central  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  designs ;  the  graceful  limbs  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
arms,  legs,  waist,  and  the  headdress  are  Central  American,  while  the 
rest,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  what  is  carried  in  the  right  hand, 
is  Mexican. 
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That  these  plates  are  not  wholly  the  work  of  the  Indians  found  in- 
habiting the  southern  sections  of  the  United  States,  or  of  their  direct 
ancestors,  is  admitted.  That  they  were  not  made  by  an  aboriginal 
artisan  of  Central  America  or  Mexico  of  ante-Columbian  times,  I  think 
is  probable  if  not  from  the  designs  themselves,  from  tlie  api^arent  evi- 
dence that  the  work  was  done  in  part  with  hard  metallic  tools. 

(2)  Plates  like  those  of  this  collection  have  been  found,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  only  in  northern  Georgia  and  northern  and  southern  Illinois. 
The  bird  figure  represented  in  Fig.  192,  obtained  by  Maj.  Powell, 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  from  a  mound  near  Peoria, 
Illinois,  is  introduced  here  for  comparison  with  the  bird  figures  found 
in  the  Etowah  mound. 


Fig.  191.— Bust  from  Etowah  mouuds. 


Another  was  obtained  from  an  ordinary  stone  grave  in  Union 
county,  Illinois,  by  Mr.  Thing,  while  engaged  by  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology. From  a  similar  grave  at  the  same  place  he  also  obtained  the 
l^late  represented  in  Fig.  85.  Fragments  of  another  similar  jilate  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Earlefrom  a  stone  grave  in  a  mound  in  Alexander  county, 
Illinois.  All  these  specimens  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, and  are  now  in  the  Xational  Museum. 

I  can  not  enter  at  present  into  a  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  discovery  of  these  engraved  shells,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should 
do  so,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  has  discussed  somewhat  fully  these  de- 
signs in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and 
I  have  ventured  in  "The  Story  of  a  Mound  of  the  Shawnees  in  pre- 
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Columbian  times/'  to  suggest  a  possible  explanation  of  their  presence 
in  the  interior  regions.  I  may  add  that  these  figured  copper  plates  and 
engraved  shells  present  a  problem  very  difficult  to  solve,  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  facts : 

(1)  A  number  of  the  designs  bear  too  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  this  similarity 
to  be  accidental.  (2)  The  fact  that  some  of  them  were  found  in  con- 
nection with  articles  of  European  manufacture  is  unquestionable.  (3) 
The  indications  of  European  workmanship  are  too  evident  to  be  over- 
looked. (4)  The  evidence  that  some  of  the  engraved  shells  can  be 
traced  to  the  Indians  is  well-nigh  conclusive. 

Mound  h. — This  was  examined  by  sinking  a  shaft  12  feet  square  in 
the  center  to  the  original  soil,  which  was  reached  at  the  dei)th  of  19 
feet  from  the  top.  Nothing  was  found  indicating  burials.  The  top 
layer  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  consisted 
chiefly  of  white  sand;  next,  9  feet  of  red 
clay;  then,  2  feet  more  of  white  sand: 
and,  lastly,  6  feet  of  dark  sandy  loam 
to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 

About  the  center  of  the  shaft  were 
the  remains  of  four  posts,  two  being 
parallel  with  the  other  two.  They  were 
2  feet  apart  one  way  and  6  feet  the 
other;  that  is  to  say,  they  stood  at  the 
corners  of  a  parallelogram  2  feet  wide 
and  6  feet  long,  and  were  in  a  compar- 
atively sound  condition,  about  6  inches 
in  diameter  and  extended  4  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  mound.  They  were 
probably  the  remains  of  some  compar- 
atively modern  structure.  The  plow 
had  taken  off'  the  tops  to  the  dei)th  of 
several  inches.  In  the  lower  sand  stratum  the  breast  bone  of  a  turkey 
and  several  bones  of  a  bear  were  discovered. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  9-foot  stratum  were  patches  of  dark 
red  clay  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  that  had  been  hardened  by 
fire.  The  dimensions  of  this  mound,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
four-sided  pyramid,  quite  regular  and  steep,  are  as  follows:  The  longer 
diameter  of  the  base  130  feet,  the  shorter  120  feet;  the  longer  diameter 
of  the  level  top  90  feet,  the  shorter  81  feet;  the  height  in  the  center  19 
feet,  though  if  measured  from  the  surrounding  surface  this  would  be  in- 
creased by  some  3  or  4  feet. 

Subsequently  a  thorough  examination  was  made  of  mound  </,  which 
stands  about  450  yards  north  of  the  large  mound  and,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  plat  (Fig.  182),  outside  of  and  some  distance  beyond 
the  ditch.  It  is  a  low,  conical  tumulus,  rounded  on  top,  192  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base  and  4J  feet  high. 


Fig.  192. — Copper  plate  with  bird  figure; 
mound  near  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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The  construction  of  the  mound,  commencing  at  the  bottom  and  going 
upward,  is  as  follows :  First,  a  layer  2  feet  thick  of  dark  red  clay  rest- 
ing on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground;  mixed  and  scattered  through 
this  layer  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  charcoal,  also  water- 
worn  bowlders,  all  thoroughly  burned;  next  above  and  lying  on  this  a 
2-inch  stratum  of  river  sand  which  had  been  burned,  and,  lastly,  the 
remainder  of  the  mound  was  finished  up  with  clay  of  a  deep  red  color 
without  any  admixture  of  ashes  or  charcoal,  though  the  bottom  portion, 
which  rested  immediately  on  the  sand,  presented  some  indications  of 
heat.    This  layer  was  so  hard  that  it  was  difficult  to  penetrate  it. 

In  the  2-inch  sand  stratum  were  two  small  pieces  of  very  distinctly 
glazed  pottery  and  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground,  a  piece  of  un glazed,  ornamented  pottery  and  a 
broken  clay  pipe. 

The  bright  red  clay  of  this  mound  is  similar  to  that  in  the  land 
around  it,  while  the  darker  variety  is  like  that  found  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away. 

An  examination  was  also  made  of  the  strip  of  land  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mounds  and  along  the  north  bank  of  tlie  Etowah  river.  This 
land,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  has  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years. 
This  examination  was  made  by  sinking  i^its,  from  5  to  7  feet  square 
and  from  2  to  4 J  feet  deep,  at  various  places  over  the  area,  carrying 
them  down  in  all  cases  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  second  and  undis- 
turbed natural  layer. 

The  variation  in  the  depth  of  the  top  layer  is  due  in  part  to  overflows 
from  the  river,  the  soil  in  some  places  having  been  washed  out  and 
deposits  made  in  other  places  by  this  agency.  But  the  examination 
made  shows  this  layer  over  the  entire  area,  to  be,  in  the  main,  one 
vast  refuse  heap,  as  it  is  composed  of  sandy  loam,  ashes,  red  clay,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  charcoal,  and  other  refuse  matter.  In  some  places 
the  appearance  of  the  red  clay  shows  that  it  has  been  dropped  here 
in  batches of  a  half  bushel  or  less;  in  other  places  it  is  in  a  con- 
tinuous mass,  forming  a  layer;  moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  does  not  belong  here,  but  was  brought  from  a  distance  of  nearly  or 
quite  half  a  mile,  the  nearest  point  where  it  could  be  obtained. 

This  made  earth  is  literally  full  of  mussel  shells,  terrapin  shells,  animal 
bones,  small  fragments  of  pottery,  with  patches  of  charcoal  and  ashes 
scattered  through  the  mass.  The  pottery  and  animal  bones  were  broken 
into  minute  fragments.  Among  the  animal  bones  (no  human  bones 
were  found  here)  are  many  of  the  bear  and  hundreds  of  the  turkey. 
Waterworn  bowlders  were  also  found  scattered  through  this  deposit 
and  in  every  case  showed  very  distinctly  the  action  of  fire. 

In  some  instances  the  charcoal  found  was  in  cylindrical  pieces  3  or  4 
inches  long,  but  never  more  than  3  inches  in  diameter.  These  were  evi- 
dently sections  of  pine  saj)lings.  In  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  shafts 
were  two  post  holes  sunk  into  the  natural  soil  beneath  to  the  depth  of 
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18  inches.  These  holes,  which  were  16  inches  in  diameter,  had  perfectly 
smooth  sides  and  were  filled  with  pure  sand.  The  two  were  12  inches 
apart. 

At  the  bottom  of  another  shaft,  4  feet  below  the  present  surface  of 
the  ground,  were  discovered  some  partially  burned  corncobs.  These 
were  in  a  little  heap  and  completely  surrounded  by  charcoal,  which  has 
doubtless  assisted  in  their  preservation. 

This  refuse  layer  extends  some  distance  west  of  the  three  mounds. 

Mound  d. — This  is  located  about  150  yards  due  east  of  the  large 
mound  and  is  one  of  those  marked  F  in  Joneses  figure.  It  is  circular  in 
form,  the  diameter  of  the  base  about  50  feet,  and,  although  it  shows  ex- 
ternally a  height  of  only  4  feet  above  the  surrounding  ground,  by  exca- 
vation it  was  found  to  be  in  fact  9  feet  high  above  the  original  surface 
on  which  it  was  built,  the  land  around  it  having  been  raised  by  deposits 
from  overflows  and  debris.  The  excavation  was  carried  to  the  bottom, 
5  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  there  being  no  indication 
that  a  pit  had  been  dug.  At  the  depth  of  about  14  inches  below  the  top 
of  the  mound  a  layer  of  partially  burned  clay  from  2  to  3  inches  thick 
was  reached,  the  smooth  side  down.  The  impressions  of  twigs  and  grass 
could  be  seen  running  through  it.  This  rested  on  a  layer  of  packed  ashes 
8  inches  thick,  which  was  literally  filled  mith  mussel  shells  and  animal 
bones,  but  so  burned  and  packed  that  it  was  difficult  to  drive  a  pick 
through  the  mass,  ^ext  below  this  was  a  stratum  in  which  were  pieces 
of  charcoal,  next  a  layer  of  dark  red  clay  2  feet  thick,  and  lastly  a 
bottom  layer,  2  feet  thick,  of  rich  loam.  This  last  layer  was  crowded 
with  fragments  of  pottery  and  decayed  animal  bones,  among  which  was 
noticed  the  head  of  a  squirrel.  Here  were  found  one  bone  implement 
and  some  pieces  of  mica. 

Mound  e. — One  hundred  feet  north  of  the  preceding  is  another  mound, 
oval  in  form  and  round  topped,  60  by  80  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high 
above  the  surrounding  ground,  but  in  fact  10  feet  high  above  the 
original  surface  on  which  it  was  built.  The  stratification,  commencing 
at  the  bottom  and  going  upwards,  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  First,  a 
layer  1  foot  thick  of  dark  red  clay  resting  on  the  original  surface,  inter- 
mixed with  which  was  charcoal ;  then  1  foot  of  muck  and  charcoal ; 
next,  2  feet  of  bright  red  clay ;  then  2  inches  of  sand  j  next,  1  foot  of 
charcoal  and  ashes;  then  3  feet  of  bright  red  clay;  next,  1  foot  of  clay 
burned  almost  as  hard  as  a  brick ;  and  lastly,  a  top  layer  of  soil  6  inches 
thick.  In  the  bottom  layer  were  a  number  of  fragments  of  pottery, 
and  in  the  1  foot  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  a  piece  of  a  polished  celt 
and  a  small  worked  stone.  The  3-foot  stratum  of  bright  red  clay  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  a  natural  deposit;  in  fact  would  have  been 
taken  as  such  but  for  the  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  below  it.  The 
burned  clay  layer  was  so  hard  that  it  could  scarcely  be  broken  up  with 
a  pick.  The  mound  showed  evidences  of  heat  throughout.  No  traces 
of  human  or  animal  bones  were  noticed  in  it. 
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THE  PARROT  MOUND. 

This  single  mound  is  located  near  the  north  bank  of  Etowah  river, 
3^  miles  west  of  Oartersville,  on  a  level  bottom  under  cultivation.  It 
is  oval  in  form,  rounded  on  top,  its  longest  diameter  (east  and  west),  at 
base,  being  65  feet  and  greatest  width  48  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  pure  yellow  clay;  first  a  top  layer  5  feet  thick  of  soft 
clay;  then  a  layer  from  1  to  2  inches  thick  of  pure  sand,  and  below  this 
to  the  natural  surface  yellow  clay.  No  relics  or  indications  of  fire  were 
seen. 

THE  EDWARDS  MOUND. 

This  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Etowah  river,  directly  opposite 
the  Tumlin  mounds.  It  is  on  a  level  bottom,  100  feet  from  the  river,  oval 
in  form,  80  feet  long  at  base,  by  55  in  width,  8  feet  high,  and  flat  on 
top. 

An  excavation  of  this  mound  showed  the  surrounding  slope  to  be 
constructed  entirely  of  yellow  clay  and  distinct  from  the  central  portion, 
resembling  in  this  respect  mound  No.  3,  of  the  Tumlin  group.  The 
central  portion  was  made  by  filling  in  with  sand  and  red  and  yellow 
clay,  with  here  and  there  a  small  batch  of  gravel;  but  wherever  the 
gravel  occurred  the  earth  was  burnt  around  it,  and  it  also  showed  the 
action  of  fire.    No  human  or  other  remains  were  observed. 

THE  LEAP  MOUND. 

This  is  3  miles  west  of  Cartersville  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Cher- 
okee railroad,  on  bottom  land  about  35  or  40  feet  above  low-water  mark. 
It  is  oval  in  form  and  flat  on  top;  circumference  of  the  base,  240  feet; 
longer  diameter  of  the  top,  53  feet;  shorter  diameter,  35  feet;  height, 
4^  feet.  In  the  construction  of  this  mound  it  appears  that  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground  was  first  leveled  and  on  this  a  layer,  consisting 
of  red  clay,  sand,  and  ashes,  18  inches  thick,  was  placed;  then  it  was 
finished  off  with  yellow  clay  to  the  top. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  the  following  mounds  in  this  county 
were  examined,  but,  presenting  nothing  novel  or  very  interesting,  will 
be  very  briefly  noticed : 

THE  BEN  AKERMAN  MOUND. 

This  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Benj.  Akerman,  7  miles  west  of 
Cartersville,  on  the  east  side  of  Etowah  river.  It  stands  on  the  margin 
of  a  terrace  overlooking  the  narrow  valley  of  the  river,  is  of  the  ordinary 
conical  form,  diameter  38  to  40  feet,  height  4  feet,  but  it  has  been  plowed 
over  for  several  years.  The  stratification  was  as  follows :  A  top  layer 
of  soil  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness ;  then,  below  this,  a  layer  3  feet  thick 
of  dark  red  clay,  with  spots  here  and  there  through  it  of  charcoal,  ashes, 
and  burned  clay  and  sand,  or,  in  other  words,  small  fire  beds;  below 
this,  a  foot  and  a  half  of  bright  red  unburned  clay ;  and  last,  resting  on 
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the  original  soil,  a  layer,  about  an  inch  thick,  of  mussel  shells.  In  the 
thick  layer  of  dark  clay,  near  the  center,  was  a  single  limestone  slab 
standing  on  end  5  immediately  over  this  the  clay  was  thoroughly  burned. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  this  clay  had  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  sun-dried  before  being  burned;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
a  portion  of  the  top  was  added  sometime  after  the  main  body  of  the 
mound  was  built,  and  that  the  stone  was  planted  at  this  time.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  thick  layer,  in  the  center,  was  about  a  quart  of  charred 
corn  (maize)  and  corn-cobs.   Nothing  else  was  found. 

THE  CONYERS  MOUND. 

This  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Conyers,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  county,  on  Euharlee  creek,  is  somewhat  oval,  the  longer  diameter, 
98  feet,  shorter  68 ;  height,  7  feet.  The  stratification  was  as  follows : 
First,  a  top  layer  6  inches  thick,  of  soil;  next,  a  layer,  4 J  feet  thick,  of 
red  clay  mixed  with  dark  soil,  with  charcoal  and  ashes  scattered 
through  it.  In  the  top  of  this  layer,  at  the  center,  was  a  curious  basin- 
shaped  fire-bed,  12  inches  deep  at  the  center  and  2  feet  in  diameter. 
The  next  layer,  6  inches  thick,  consisted  of  pure  white  sand,  and,  last, 
a  layer,  1^  feet  thick,  of  loam  resting  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.   No  indications  of  burial  or  articles  were  observed. 

THE  ROWLAND  MOUNDS. 

These  are  located  on  the  south  bank  of  Etowah  river,  about  3  miles 
southeast  of  Oartersville.  The  group  consists  of  three  mounds  and  a 
cemetery;  the  largest  is  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  the  longer  diame- 
ter 150  feet,  the  shorter  140^  the  whole  height  20  feet,  but  the  height 
of  the  artificial  portion  15  feet,  rounded  on  the  top.  One-half  of  this 
was  dug  away;  but  finding  neither  specimens  nor  skeletons,  no  further 
investigations  were  made,  but  the  strata  being  more  numerous  than 
usual  are  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  mentioned  here.  First, 
atop  layer,  6  inches,  of  soil;  then,  3 J  feet  of  yellow  clay  mixed  with 
sand;  then,  one  foot  of  sand  and  ashes;  next,  2  feet  of  sand;  then,  1 
foot  of  ashes;  then,  3  feet  of  yellow  clay;  next,  1  foot  of  sand  and  ashes; 
and  lastly,  resting  on  the  natural  earth,  a  uniform  level  layer  of  red 
clay,  3  feet  thick.  The  whole  rested  on  a  natural  elevation  about  5 
feet  high.  This  elevation  probably  extended,  when  the  mound  was 
built,  over  the  entire  bottom,  but  has  been  worn  away  by  frequent 
overflows.  An  occasional  fragment  of  pottery  was  found  here  and  there 
in  the  different  strata,  but  no  other  relics  were  observed.  The  rather 
heavy  layers  of  sand  and  ashes  indicate  that  the  mound  was  built  by 
successive  additions  made  at  widely  separated  periods. 

The  cemetery  lies  to  the  east  of  the  mound  near  the  bank  of  the  river. 
A  somewhat  careful  exploration  of  this  was  made,  but  it  was  found 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  had  been  washed  away  by  the  frequent 
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overflows.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  tlie  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
area  has  been  washed  out  to  the  depth  of  2  to  2J  feet,  leaving  exposed 
layers  of  stones  like  those  found  under  skeletons  in  the  remaining 
graves,  and  numerous  fragments  of  human  bones. 

At  one  point  were  three  skeletons  lying  extended  side  by  side  on 
their  backs,  heads  east.  They  lay  at  a  depth  of  2J  feet  under  the  sur- 
face, and  rested  on  a  single  layer  of  water- worn  bowlders  which  formed 
the  bottom  of  the  grave.  The  stones  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  heated  and  then  dipped  into  cold  water.  At  the  head  of  the  grave 
was  a  medium-sized  bowl.  Resting  on  the  faces  was  an  iron  boriug 
implement  and  hammer;  around  the  neck  of  the  middle  skeleton  were 
the  remains  of  a  strand  of  small  shell  beads.  Between  the  skeletons 
were  found  a  broken  soapstone  pipe,  a  piece  of  mica,  and  fragments  of 
pottery. 

At  another  point  was  a  single  skeleton,  doubled  up  and  resting  on 
the  left  side.  This  was  2  feet  below  the  surface,  resting  on  a  layer  of 
stones  similar  to  those  in  the  otlier  grave. 

Not  far  distant,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Lewis  Sams,  three  other  mounds 
were  examined,  with  the  following  results:  No.  1,  circular  in  form  and 
round  on  top,  circumference  of  base  152  feet,  and  height  5  feet,  was 
found  to  be  simply  a  mass  of  yellow  saud  with  shells  mixed  through  it. 
Part  of  a  human  upper  jaw  was  found,  but  this  was  probably  acciden- 
tally put  in  while  building,  as  there  were  no  indications  of  burial.  At 
the  bottom  in  the  center  was  a  bed  of  charcoal  6  inches  deep  and  2 
feet  in  diameter. 

No.  2,  circular  and  flat  on  top;  circumference  of  the  base,  142  feet; 
diameter  of  the  top,  12  feet;  height,  3  feet.  Built  entirely  of  sand, 
without  stratification,  but  with  shells  intermixed,  no  ashes,  coals,  relics, 
or  remains  in  it. 

No.  3,  circular  and  round  on  top;  circumference  of  base,  111  feet; 
height,  3  feet;  composed  entirely  of  sand. 

HABERSHAM  COUNTY. 

But  one  mound  in  this  county  was  examined.  This  is  situated  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Patton  Jarrett,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
south  bank  of  Tugalo  river,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of 
Toccoa  creek.  It  is  conical  in  form,  the  base  almost  exactly  circular, 
precisely  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  little  over  14  feet  high.  The  owner 
would  permit  no  further  examination  than  could  be  made  by  sinking 
one  shaft.  Nothing  further  than  the  stratification  was  ascertained, 
which  is  as  follows:  (1)  top  layer,  2 J  feet  of  soil  similar  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  surface,  but  with  a  quantity  of  charcoal  scattered  through 
it;  (2)  a  layer  1  inch  thick  of  charcoal;  (3)  6  inches  of  dark  clay  or 
muck;  (4)  2  feet  of  sandy  loam;  (5)  6  inches  of  bright  red,  very  hard, 
clay,  apparently  sun-dried;  (6)  4  feet  of  dark,  rich  loam,  with  a  little 
charcoal  scattered  through  it;  (7)  6  inches  of  dark  clay  or  muck;  (8)  6 
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inches  of  sandy  loam;  (9)  2  feet  of  dark,  rich  loam;  and,  lastly,  resting 
on  the  original  surface,  2  feet  of  river  sand.  In  the  sixth  and  ninth 
layers  were  a  few  fragments  of  pottery. 

ELBERT  COUNTY. 
THE  REMBERT  MOUNDS. 

These  mounds  were  visited  by  Bartram  in  1773,  who  thus  describes 
them : 

These  wonderful  labors  of  the  ancients  stand  in  a  level  plain  very  near  the  bank 
of  the  river ;  now  20  or  30  yards  from  it ;  they  consist  of  conical  mounts  of  earth 
and  four  square  terraces.  The  great  mount  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone  about  40  or  50  feet 
high,  and  the  circumference  of  its  base  200  or  300  yards,  entirely  composed  of  the 
loamy  rich  earth  of  the  low  grounds ;  the  top  or  apex  is  flat ;  a  spiral  path  or  track 
leading  from  the  ground  up  to  the  top  is  still  visible,  where  now  grows  a  large,  beau- 
tiful spreading,  red  cedar.  There  appear  four  niches  excavated  out  of  the  sides  of 
this  hill,  at  different  heights  from  the  base,  fronting  the  four  cardinal  points.  These 
niches  or  sentry  boxes  are  entered  into  from  the  winding  path  and  seem  to  have 
been  meant  for  resting  places  or  lookouts.  The  circumjacent  level  grounds  are 
cleared  and  planted  with  Indian  corn  at  present  and  I  think  the  proprietor  of  the 
lands,  who  accompanied  us  to  this  place,  said  that  the  mount  itself  yielded  above 
100  bushels  in  one  season.' 

In  1848  George  White  (author  of  White's  Statistics  of  Georgia)  vis- 
ited this  group,  in  regard  to  which  he  remarks  as  follows: 

The  large  mound  corresponds  exactly  with  Bartram's  description  of  it,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  sides  and  summit  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  cane  and  several 
large  trees.  The  smaller  mounds  have  been  almost  destroyed.  Capt.  Rembert  has 
excavated  the  smaller  mounds  and  found  human  skeletons,  jars,  pipes,  beads,  breast- 
plates, stone  hammers,  hatchets,  arrowheads,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  now  in  our 
possession  and  are  really  objects  of  curiosity. ^ 

If  these  descriptions  were  correct  at  the  time  they  were  made,  very 
decided  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  works  since 
then.  The  group,  consisting  of  2  mounds,  is  situated  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Z.  A.  Tate,  near  the  bank  of  the  Savannah  river,  4  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Broad  river.  They  stand  on  the  level  bottom,  one  130  and 
the  other  320  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  bottom  extends 
several  miles  north  and  south,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  back  from 
the  river  to  the  hills.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  193,  which 
shows  a  section,  north  and  south,  of  the  area,  there  are  2  ^'washouts" 
flanking  these  mounds.  The  one  on  the  north  («),  commencing  at  the 
river,  extends  a  fourth  of  a  mile  back  in  a  southwest  direction,  covering 
an  area  of  7  or  8  acres.  This  approaches  within  about  200  feet  of  the 
large  mound  (/>).  The  one  on  the  south  (c)  also  commences  at  the  river 
and  extends  back  southeastward  only  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  the 
mounds  and  runs  within  a  few  feet  of  them.  These  excavations  are 
denominated  "  washouts  "  because  the  present  owner  of  the  land,  Mr. 
Tate,  remembers  when  they  were  made  by  high  water.  ^Nevertheless, 
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judging  from  present  appearances,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
^  at  least  a  portion  of  the  earth  used  in  the  construc- 

tion of  the  mounds  was  obtained  here,  leaving  depres- 
sions, and  that,  during  high  water,  when  the  land  was 
overflowed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  channels  were 
washed  out  from  them  to  the  river.  The  south  mar- 
gin of  the  southern  "  washout"  is  fully  4  feet  higher 
than  the  land  on  which  the  mounds  stand. 

Mound  Wo.  1. — This,  which  is  much  the  larger  of 
the  two,  stands  130  feet  from  the  river  bank,  and  is, 
exclusive  of  the  ramp  or  projection,  an  exact  circle 
151  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  flat  on  top,  and  30  feet 
high  at  the  highest  point  (north  side),  but  only  27 
feet  near  the  south  side.  The  diameter  of  the  top  is 
about  70  feet.  The  plan  of  the  ramp  or  rather  exten- 
sion, as  it  seems  to  be,  is  shown  in  Fig.  194.  The 
vertical  outline  of  the  mound,  with  a  section  of  the 
shaft,  is  presented  in  Fig.  195.  The  right  or  south- 
ern end  of  this  shows  the  slope  of  the  extension. 
This  has  an  average  width  on  top  of  20  feet. 

The  mound  is  covered  with  trees  such  as  sugar- 
berry,  walnut,  hickory,  and  oak.  One  sugarberry  is 
0  feet  in  circumference  (at  stump  height);  a  walnut, 
5  feet;  a  hickory,  3 J  feet;  and  an  oak,  10  feet.  The 
shaft  was  carried  down  to  the  bottom.  The  first  foot 
was  of  soil  (a),  then  7  feet  of  dark  sandy  loam  (b),  next 
1 J  feet  of  thoroughly  burned  yellowish  clay  and  sand 
(c),  with  a  large  percentage  of  ashes.  This  layer  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  put  down  and  i^ac^ked 
while  wet  and  then  burned;  it  was  so  hard  that  it 
was  difficult  to  break  it.  Next  3  feet  of  black  earth, 
also  packed  (d);  then  8J  feet  of  pure  sand  (e);  and 
last,  resting  on  the  original  surface,  6  feet  of  hard 
bluish  muck  (/).  All  of  these  layers,  except  the  bot- 
tom one,  had  charcoal,  mica,  fragments  of  pottery, 
and  animal  bones  scattered  through  them,  but  the 
last  were  so  far  decomposed  that  none  of  them  could 
be  saved. 

As  fragments  of  pottery  and  animal  bones  were 
found  in  spots,  together  with  ashes  and  other  indica- 
tions of  fire,  it  is  probable  these  were  fire  beds  where 
cooking  had  been  done.  All  that  portion  of  the  shaft 
below  the  layer  of  burned  clay  was  so  very  dry  that 
when  turned  up  it  would  crumble  to  dust.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  bottom  layer  of  blue  "muck  "  is  partly 
the  origiual  soil,  as  it  is  much  like  the  surrounding  soil,  and  that  a  part 
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of  the  surrounding  surface  has  been  washed  away  since  the  mound  was 
built. 

Mound  N'o.  2  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  stands  about  40  feet  west  of 
the  base  of  No.  1.  It  is  oblong  in  form,  58  feet  long  north  and  south, 
41  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high.  A  large  shaft  had  been  sunk  in  the 
middle  by  some  previous  explorer,  hence  investigations  were  confined 
to  the  eastern  aud  western  sides,  which  x)resented  one  or  two  peculiari- 
ties. With  the  exception  of  the  toj)  layer  of  soil,  1  foot  thick,  the 
remainder  on  the  east  side  con- 
sisted of  river  sand,  with  particles 
of  charcoal  and  vegetable  matter 
mixed  through  it,  while  on  the  west 
it  was  composed  of  small  masses 
of  red  clay  and  dark  earth.  In 
this,  at  the  depth  of  2 J  feet,  were 
thebones  of  a  single  adult  skeleton. 
These  were  packed  together  in  a 
space  2  feet  square  and  18  inches 
deep  5  the  skull  was  placed  face 
down  and  all  the  other  bones  piled 
about  it.  Immediately  over  the 
bones  was  a  layer  of  red  clay  2  inches  thick,  burned  hard.  Eesting  on 
this  layer  were  the  remains  of  a  pretty  thoroughly  burned  fire.  A  few 
fragments  of  pottery  and  a  small  clay  i^ipe  were  found. 


Fig.  194. — Plan  of  mound  No.  1,  Eembert  group. 


RICHMOND  COUNTY. 


While  this  report  was  being  prepared  Mr.  Henry  L.  Reynolds,  one 
of  my  assistants,  was  sent  to  certain  points  in  Georgia  aud  South  Caro- 
lina to  make  examination  of  some  works  to  which  my  attention  had 
been  called.  The  result  of  this  examination  is  given  in  the  following 
report,  made  by  him.  This  includes  the  Hollywood  mound  of  Eich- 
mond  county,  Georgia,  which  i)roved  to  be  of  unusual  interest,  and  the 
McDowell  mound,  Kershaw  county.  South  Carolina. 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  MOUND. 

There  are  two  mounds  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  Savannah  river, 
in  Richmond  county,  Georgia,  3  miles  east  from  HollyAvood,  a  small 
flag  station  on  the  Georgia  Central  railroad  about  10  miles  below 
Augusta  and  5  miles  above  Silver  bluff.  This  latter,  which  is  ou  the 
South  Carolina  side,  seems  to  me,  after  a  special  investigation  of  this 
question,  to  be  the  most  probable  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Cuti- 
fachiqui,  where  De  Soto  and  his  army  were  so  generously  entertained. 

The  mounds  are  situated  on  the  lowest  river  land,  which  is  annually 
subject  to  inundation.  The  overflows  of  the  Savannah  are  very  destruc- 
tive, particularly  at  this  point.    Cattle  are  drowned,  the  rich  riparian 
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crops  are  destroyed,  and  the  farmers  impoverished.  At  such  times 
these  mounds  are  the  only  land  visible  above  a  broad  expanse  of  water, 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  the  tradition  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  vicinity  that  they  were  thrown  up  by  some  former  owner  of 
the  property  to  serve  as  places  of  refuge  for  his  cattle  during  these 
inundations.    A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  mounds  near  the 

river  bank  is  an  extensive  shell  heap,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  shells  of  Unio.  Upon 
the  larger  of  the  two  mounds  a  simple  barn 
has  been  erected.  This  mound  appears  to 
have  been  originally  of  the  pyramidal  type, 
but  since  its  surface  has  suffered  so  greatly 
from  the  cattle  that  have  been  penned  in 
upon  it  and  the  washing  occasioned  by  floods, 
its  original  character,  as  well  as  whatever 
smaller  physical  features  it  may  have  pre- 
sented, is  now  almost  entirely  lost. 

Mound  1^0.  2,  the  one  excavated,  is  in  an 
adjoining  field,  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
of  Augusta,  Georgia.  It  is  280  feet  due  north 
of  Ko.  1,  is  conical  in  form,  10  feet  high,  and 
70  feet  in  diameter.  Though  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  log  barn,  which  a  former 


'%  flood  removed  to  a  point  at  its  base,  the 
Z  mound  had  evidently  remained  unmolested 
since  that  time,  for  several  small  cottonwood 
^  trees,  as  well  as  considerable  underbrush, 
^    were  growing  upon  it. 

Z  The  excavation  was  conducted  as  follows : 
^  First  two  trenches,  each  10  feet  wide,  were 
cut  crosswise  through  the  center,  one  north 
and  south,  the  other  east  and  west.  These 
were  carried  down  to  the  bottom,  and  in 
some  places  to  the  original  pure  micaceous 
soil  that  underlies  the  mixed  loam  of  the 
surrounding  field.  The  segments  that  re 
mained  were  then  cut  down  several  feet  be- 
yond the  radius  that  covered  the  interments 
found  in  the  trenches.  In  this  manner  the 
mound  was  thoroughly  excavated  and  all  its  buried  contents  exposed. 

The  mound  is  stratified,  or,  in  other  words,  constituted  of  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soil,  the  upper  being  strictly  sandy  micaceous  loam,  3  feet 
thick ;  the  lower  a  hard,  colapact  vegetable  earth,  taken  from  what  is 
commonly  called  in  the  south  crawfish  land."  This  rested  at  the  bot- 
tom upon  9  inches  of  a  very  black  and  rich  vegetable  mold,  permeated 
throughout  with  innumerable  small  pieces  of  burnt  pottery,  charcoal. 
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shell,  mica,  chipped  flint,  and  charred  and  decayed  bones  too  small  for 
identification.  The  surface  of  this  black  mold  appeared  to  be  the  origi- 
nal surface  upon  which  the  mound  was  built. 

All  the  interments  lay  within  the  lower  division  of  the  mound.  The 
absence  of  burial  in  the  upper  division,  the  different  character  of  the 
earth,  and  the  presence  of  fragmentary  pottery  (N.  M.^  135278-84) 
unlike  that  found  in  the  subsoil,  seems  to  indicate  a  subsequent  addi- 
tion. It  also  seems  to  indicate  that  the  original  builders  or  others  who 
succeeded  them  were  disposed  to  utilize  these  their  old  tombs  for  some 
purpose  in  connection  with  floods,  for  this  additional  earth  seems  to 
have  been  cast  upon  the  mound  to  increase  its  elevation. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  sectional  diagram  that  there  were  two 
general  series  of  interments  which  comprise  the  find,  or  rather  the  im- 
portant contents  of  the  mound.  The  lowermost  of  these  contained 
specimens  either  resting  on  the  black  mold  at  the  bottom  or  within  a 
foot  and  a  half  above  it,  and  the  upper  from  a  foot  to  2  feet  below  the 
line  separating  the  two  strata,  or  from  4  to  5  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  mound.  Fire  played  some  part  in  the  ceremony  of  burial,  for  hearth 
remains  of  burnt  earth  and  ashes  were  seen  with  each  series  of  burials. 
These  burials  were  made  before  the  subdivision  was  finally  completed ; 
in  other  words,  they  were  not  intrusive,  for  there  was  no  disturbance 
of  the  soil  above  them. 

Scattered  indiscriminately  throughout  the  soil  composing  the  upper 
division  of  the  mound  were  the  followiog  articles:  One  stone  chisel  (N. 
M.  135271),  one  stone  celt,  eight  small  pieces  of  white  and  blue  glazed 
European  crockery  (N.  M.  135279),  many  small  fragments  of  Indian 
ware,  and  five  pieces  of  old-fashioned  rudely  wrought  iron  nails  much 
oxidized  (N,  M.  135280).  These  appeared  to  have  been  thrown  up  with 
the  earth  in  tlie  construction  of  this  part  of  the  mound. 

In  the  subsoil  the  hearth  A  (Fig.  196,  which  shows  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion) was  first  discovered  almost  touching  the  line  of  division.  It  was 
of  reddish  burnt  earth,  covered  with  pure  wood  ashes  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  charcoal.  It  was  5  feet  in  diameter,  2  feet  thick,  and  rested  at 
the  bottom  on  tine  sand.  Adjoining  it  on  the  southeast  lay  a  large 
culinary  pot  (N.  M.  135205),  indicated  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  196)  as  No. 
1,  the  rim  being  10  inches  below  the  line  dividing  the  lower  from  the 
upper  strata  and  3  feet  10  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  mound. 
Decomposed  animal  matter  was  found  in  the  bottom  mingled  with 
scattered  particles  of  black  and  white  ashes.  One  foot  and  a  half  east 
from  pot  No.  1,  on  the  same  level,  lay  another  pot,  2  (N.  M.  135209), 
having  inside  of  it  another  pot  (N.  M.  135208).  In  consequence  of  their 
inferior  composition,  badly  decayed  condition,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
hard  superincumbent  earth,  these  vessels  were  so  badly  injured  that 
they  fell  apart  when  taken  out.  Almost  alongside  of  the  last,  on  the 
same  level,  lay  another,  3  (N.  M.  135211),  inside  of  which  was  an 
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inverted  pot  (N.  M.  135210).  Decayed  animal  matter,  a  few  bone 
beads,  a  fragment  of  the  tooth  of  some  animal,  and  some  scattering 
charcoal  cinders  were  found  in  the  bottom.  In  the  earth  alongside  of 
these  pots  was  found  a  piece  of  iron  (N.  M.  135275).  Directly  south 
of  potl^^o.  1,  on  the  same  level,  6  feet  distant,  lay  another  pot,  4  (N.  M. 
135212).  In  the  earth  surrounding  it  were  found  pieces  of  white 
European  porcelain  (N.  M.  135279,  Fig.  197).  East  of  this  last,  6  feet 
distant,  lay  a  small  pot,  5  (N,  M.  135198).  The  rims  of  these  two  pots 
appeared  to  be  about  on  the  same  level.  'Not  far  from  pot  No.  5 
were  the  decayed  remains  of  a  repousse  figured  copper  plate  (N.  M. 
135226)  so  thin  and  brittle  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  it  could 


Fig.  196. — Upper  horizontal  section  of  Hollywood  mound,  Georgia. 


be  handled  without  breaking.  Alongside  were  the  faint  indications  of 
human  burial,  as  seen  in  small  pieces  of  decayed  bone  and  human 
teeth.  Between  these  last  and  those  indicated  by  the  figures  1,  2,  3 
was  a  scant  line  of  decayed  bone,  so  scant  and  decayed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  it  was  human.  Traces  of  fire  were 
seen  about  these  bones.  North  of  these  traces  of  bone,  and  immediately 
under  the  line  of  pots  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  were  three  small  ujjright  timber 
molds,  varying  from  1  to  IJ  feet  long.  No  traces  of  the  timbers 
remained.  Ai^parently  lying  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
strata,  14  feet  northwest  of  the  center,  was  the  fragment  of  an  old 
drawing  knife  (N.  M.  135261).    A  rude  old  iron  nail,  very  much  ox- 
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dized,  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  3  feet  deep  and  12  feet 
southwest  of  the  center.  Another  rude  though  sharp-pointed  ancient 
iron  nail  was  found  not  far  from  the  last,  but  8  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  subsoil.  A  small  piece  of  green  glass  was  found  3  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  in  the 
southeast  segment  and  east  of  the  hearth. 
Resting  on  the  sand  that  seemed  to  stretch 
over  the  entire  area  beneath  these  pots 
and  the  fire  bed  between  them  were  the 
pots  indicated  by  i^os.  6  (PI.  xix,  N.  M. 
135192)  and  7  (N.  M.  135200).  A  large 
bowl  (N.  M.  135199)  was  found  inside  of 
X)ot  i^^o.  6,  and  by  the  side  of  the  two  ves 
sels,  at  the  bottom,  were  the  scanty  re- 
mains of  some  fabric.  Two  feet  8  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  mound 
were  the  remains  of  decayed  timber,  which  ran  down  about  IJ  feet  to 
the  east  of  the  pot  at  0,  almost  touching  its  eastern  rim.    It  is  not  un- 


Fkt.  197. — Fragment  of  European  pottery, 
Hollywood  mound,  Georgia. 


¥i<i.  198. — Lower  horizontal  .section  of  Hollywood  iiiouiid,  (leorgia. 

likely  that  this  was  the  remnant  of  some  post  planted  on  the  surface 
of  the  mound  by  some  of  its  white  owners. 

Alongside  of  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  hearth  A  was  a  line  of 
decayed  bones,  which,  from  the  small  pieces  of  skull  and  two  or  three 
teeth  that  remained,  were  found  to  be  human.    Though  in  the  very 
12  ETH  21 
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last  stages  of  decay,  the  remaius  were  so  remarkably  meager  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  all  the  bones  of  the  body  could  not  have  been 
buried.  The  soil  about  all  the  bones  found  in  this  upper  layer  was 
absolutely  free  from  any  trace  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  which  leads 
to  the  opinion  that  the  bones  were  buried  after  having  been  denuded 
of  flesh.  A  pot,  No.  8  (N.  M.  135193),  lay  close  to  the  skull  remains 
thus  found.  Like  pots  1,  6,  and  8,  it  had  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom, 
but  had  another  sounder  pot  (N.  M.  135200)  placed  within  it.  Seven 
and  a  half  feet  to  the  northeast  of  the  lire  bed,  on  a  level  apparently 
5  inches  lower  than  that  of  the  pots  heretofore  described,  lay  pot  No.  15 
N .  M.  135213.  Near  it  to  the  northeast  were  the  remains  of  human  bones 
(No.  10). 


Fig.  199,— Pot  from  Hollywood  mound,  Georgia  (135197). 


In  the  lower  division,  as  in  that  last  described,  all  the  articles 
seemed  to  be  clustered  about  a  hearth  (B  Fig.  198,  which  shows  a 
lower  horizontal  section)  and  on  the  same  general  level.  Here  most  of 
the  human  remains  were  found,  but,  like  those  in  the  ujjper  burial,  only 
the  merest  traces  were  observed.  The  conditions  of  this  locality  are 
very  conducive  to  decay.  Decayed  and  meager  as  they  were,  sufiicieut 
evidence  was  had  in  the  case  of  each  skeleton  to  show  that  it  was 
human,  such  as  the  presence  of  teeth  and  certain  identifiable  bones. 

The  hearth  B,  which  in  some  places  was  10  feet  in  diameter,  was  sit- 
uated wholly  southwest  of  the  center.  Its  comi)osition  was  jieculiar. 
It  consisted  of  four  layers  of  j)ure  white  ashes  each  one-half  inch  thick, 
separated  by  red  burnt  earth  averaging  an  inch  in  thickness.  Ashes 
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formed  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  topmost  layer.  The  hearth  rested  on 
the  curious  black  mold  at  the  bottom.  This  black  mold  did  uot  pene- 
trate to  the  north  and  east  border  of  the  mound,  but  lay  only  over  an 
area  of  which  this  hearth  Avas  the  center. 

Southwest  of  the  hearth  B  and  in  connection  with  the  remains  of 
skeleton  No.  2  was  pot  9  (N.  M.  135197),  a  bottle  standing  on  a  tripod 
of  human  heads,  shown  in  Fig.  199.  As  traces  of  fire  were  noticed 
above  this  pot  and  skeleton,  there  seems  to  have  been  more  than  one 
ceremony  attendant  upon  the  burial  of  these  articles.    The  pot  10  (N. 


Fig.  200. — A  i)aintefl  vessel  from  Hollywood  mound,  Georgia. 


M.  135194),  which  was  found  at  the  foot  of  this  skeleton,  seemed  to  have 
had  originally  a  wooden  cover,  for  in  the  earth  taken  from  the  top  some 
small  traces  of  decayed  wood  were  noticed,  and  in  the  ^arth  about  it 
lay  a  clay  pipe  (N.  M.  135223).  Northeast  of  i)ot  Xo.  9,  and  also  near 
the  fire  bed,  was  a  long-neck  jar,  11  (N.  M.  135295).  (See  Fig.  20O.) 
At  its  western  base  lay  the  pipes  (N.  M.  13521(>,  135218,  135219, 
135220,  135221,  135222),  five  typical  forms  of  which  are  shown  in  PI. 
XXIV.  Pipe  3a  and  3h  (13521G)  was  carved  from  soapstone ;  the  remainder 
are  of  clay.    Adjoining  these  articles  on  the  northeast  and  on  the  same 
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level  were  pots  12,  13,  and  14  (X.  M.  13519(3,  135204,  137215),  and  6 
inches  below  the  former  lay  a  copper  ax  head  (^^.  M.  135228)  wrapped 
in  cloth  and  incased  in  bark. 


Fig.  201. — Pot  from  Hollywood  mound,  Creorjria. 

Three  or  4  feet  west  of  these,  lying  against  each  other,  were  two  other 
pots,  IG  and  17  (X.  M.  135202, 135203).  Xo.  IG  (Fig.  201)  was  found  lying 
on  its  side  upon  the  black  mold  at  the  bottom,  and  beneath  it,  as  if  the 


Fig.  202. — Shell  beads  from  Hollywood  mound,  Georgia. 


pot  were  placed  on  top  of  them,  were  the  fragments  of  thin  and  very  brit- 
tle plates  of  copper  (X.  M.  135227),  bearing  Mexican  fignres  in  relief,  some 
flakes  of  mica,  and  decayed  pieces  of  unidentified  shells.    The  copper 


Fig.  203. — Copper  article  from  Hollywood  mound,  (ieorgia. 

had  been  originally  first  wrapi)ed  in  some  kind  of  leather,  then  in  fine, 
rush  matting,  and  the  whole  incased  in  bark.  Beneath  Xo.  17,  which 
was  also  lying  on  its  side,  was  a  beautiful  biconcave  disk  of  quartz 
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(N.  M.  1352()0).  Beueath  this  last,  3  or  4  inches  deeper,  and  lying  on  the 
black  mold  at  the  bottom,  were  two  copper  celts  (N.  M.  135229)  wrapped 
in  cloth  together  and  incased  on  both  sides  in  bark.  Accompanying 
this  were  several  large  pieces  of  mica.  There  were  scarcely  more  than 
a  handful  of  decayed  bones  in  connection  with  these  objects,  identifiable 
only  by  the  help  of  a  few  human  teeth. 
About  the  neck  bones  of  skeleton  3,  which  lay  13  feet  northwest  of 


Fig,  204. — Shell  beads  from  Hollywood  mound,  (Jeoiyia. 


the  center,  Avere  found  a  lot  of  shell  beads  (N.  M.  135247,  Fig.  202), 
and  below  these,  a  foot  to  the  south,  another  lot  of  shell  beads  (N.  M. 
135242),  a  lot  of  perforated  shell  disks  (N.  M.  135248),  the  copper- 
sheathed  ornament  of  wood  (N.  M.  135256)  shown  in  Fig.  203,  and  a 
lump  of  galenite.  * 

Immediately  north  of  the  remains  last  described,  on  the  same  level 
and  about  15  feet  northwest  of  the  center,  lay  the  bones  and  teeth  of 


FiPr.  205. — Pipe  from  Hollywood  mound,  (ieorgia.' 

what  seemed  to  be  another  skeleton  (No.  8).  With  it  were  found  the 
lot  of  shell  beads  (K.  M.  135233)  shown  in  Fig.  204,  a  copper  ax  or 
celt  incased  in  wood  (N.  M.  135232),  the  decayed  remains  of  the  colu- 
mella of  the  Busy  con  perverHum^  and  a  lumi)  of  soggy  glauconite. 

Nothing  was  found  with  skeleton  No.  9,  which  lay  southwest  of  the 
fire  bed  and  near  to  skeleton  2  on  the  south,  except  a  pipe  (N.  M. 
135224). 
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Skeleton  Ko.  5  lay  about  23  feet  west  of  the  ceuter,  almost  od  the 
black  mold  at  the  bottom,  and  near  its  head  were  found  a  pipe  (N.  M. 

135217),  representing  the  head  of  an  owl  (Fig.  205);  one 
decayed  shell  ornament,  three  stone  celts,  five  discoidal 
stones,  an  anomalous  stone  implement,  and  a  lump  of 
giauconite.  The  apparent  remains  of  another  human 
burial  were  seen  to  the  east  of  the  hearth  (skeleton  No. 
6),  and  near  the  teeth  was  discovered  a  well  shaped  stone 

Fig.  206.— Fragment  celt. 

HoHjTotd  molmd"     ^  pip^  135225)  was  found  in  the  earth  two  feet 

Georgia.  ^j^^  g^^j^j^      hearth  B. 

The  piece  of  blue  porcelain  (N.  M.  135279)  shown  in  Fig.  206  was 
found  4  feet  southwest  of  the  center  and  6  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  mound. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
KEESHAW  DISTRICT. 

Mcdowell  mouxd  no.  i. 

The  Wateree  river  is  at  present  washing  away  the  western  end  of  a 
large  mound  situated  on  its  left  bank  on  the  McDowell  farm,  4  miles 
southwest  from  Camden,  8oulh  Carolina.  It  is  a  large,  oblong  struc- 
ture, which,  after  repeated  plowings  and  floods  is  now  reduced  to  10 
feet  in  height.  Its  major  axis  is  154  feet,  and  minor  axis  115  feet. 
Three  smaller  mounds  are  yet  to  be  seen  almost  adjoining  it  on  the 
north  and  east,  all  of  which  it  is  said,  were,  formerly  encircled  by  a  low 
earthen  wall,  no  trace  of  which,  however,  is  now  visible. 

In  exploring  it  a  trench  10  to  15  feet  wide  and  GO  feet  long  was  run 
lengthwise  through  the  mound  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction, 
which  was  connected  also  with  a  north  and  south  trench  15  feet  wide, 
coming  from  near  its  southern  edge  towards  the  center. 

This  mound  was  not  used  as  a  place  of  burial,  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  human  bones  that  were  found  being  rather  accidentally 
thrown  up  with  the  earth  than  remains  of  deliberate  interments.  The 
investigation  has  not  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  use  for  which 
it  was  constructed :  possibly  it  was  a  domiciliary  mound. 

Soaie  fragmentary  human  bones,  Unio  shells,  and  the  bones  of  deer 
were  found  scattered  indiscriminately  here  and  there  through  the  earth 
at  a  depth  of  from  1  to  2  feet.  They  manifested  but  little  sign  of 
decay.  A  foot  and  a  half  below  the  surface,  3  feet  east  of  the  center, 
were  the  remains  of  a  hearth  or  fire-bed  about  9  feet  in  diameter.  A 
similar  fire-bed  4  feet  in  diameter  lay  at  the  same  depth  15  feet  south  of 
the  center.  In  the  south  trench,  6  feet  from  the  center  and  3  feet 
deep,  was  a  small  fire-bed,  alongside  of  which  were  small  piles  of  shells 
and  charred  corncobs.  The  molds  left  by  four  posts  which  had  decayed 
away  were  met  with  a  short  distance  east  of  the  center  IJ  feet  below 
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the  surface.  The  two  northernmost  ran  down  perpendicularly  4J  feet, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  southernmost,  5  feet  deep,  was  a  pile  of  burnt 
corncobs  1.^  feet  in  diameter  and  3  inches  deep.  Other  smaller  piles 
of  these  charred  corncobs  were  found  here  and  there  through  the  mound 
at  various  depths,  the  deepest  being  8  feet.  No  other  feature  of  inter- 
est could  be  discovered  in  connection  with  them.  West  of  the  northern 
post  hole,  near  its  base,  had  been  placed  a  small  rude  pot  of  the  texture 
similar  to  the  fragments  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  found  crushed 
in  completely,  with  a  few  black  coals  and  conch  shells  within  it. 
Four  feet  to  the  northeast  of  this,  on  the  same  level,  lay  a  pile  of  six- 
teen shells  (N.  M.  135763).  Two  small  pieces  of  human  bones  were 
also  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Twenty-five  feet  south  of  the  center,  at  a  depth  of  5  feet,  a  large  fire- 
bed  resting  on  sand  was  encountered,  directly  beneath  which,  in  vertical 
succession,  were  three  others,  the  lowermost  being  8J  feet  deep.  A  pile 
of  charred  corncobs  and  a  pile  of  shells  were  found  adjoining  these 
hearths  on  the  north  at  the  depth  of  6  feet.  All  the  shells  found  thus 
in  piles  in  this  mound  were  of  the  same  kind  and  uniform  in  size.  In 
the  earth  directly  over  these  fire-beds  were  found  a  piece  of  perforated 
sheet  copper  (N.  M.  135761)  and  a  broken  pipe  (N,  M.  135759).  Forty- 
two  feet  east  of  the  center,  at  a  depth  of  4  feet,  four  post  holes  were  in 
a  line  north  and  south,  but  they  could  not  be  traced  deeper  than  from  a 
foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half.  Immediately  below  the  center,  9  feet  deep, 
there  was  a  pile  of  wood  ashes  mixed  with  black  coals,  IJ  feet  in 
diameter.  Near  by  lay  a  small  pottery  disk  and  a  small  piece  of  bone 
from  a  human  arm. 

McDOAVELL  MOUND  No.  2. 

This  is  a  small  mound  lying  about  30  rods  northeast  of  tlie  one  last 
described.  It  has  been  so  materially  reduced  by  the  plow  and  the  fre- 
quent floods  of  the  river  that  it  is  at  iiresent  only  2  feet  high.  A  trench 
was  carried  through  it  north  and  south,  4  feet  deep  and  11  feet  wide,  but 
nothing  was  found  except  the  remains  of  a  perpendicular  post,  1  foot  in 
diameter,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  center.  The  post  was  indicated  by 
the  charcoal  in  the  mold  and  about  2  feet  of  decayed  wood  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  appeared  to  be  either  of  cottonwood  or  sassafras.  Scattered 
promiscuously  through  the  earth  of  this  mound  were  fragments  of  pot- 
tery similar  to  that  taken  from  mound  No.  1.  A  small  discoidal  stone 
was  found. 

FLORIDA. 

Some  work  was  done  in  this  state  by  Mr.  Rogan,  but  nothing  deemed 
worthy  of  notice  was  observed  except  the  construction  and  contents  of 
two  mounds,  which  are  briefly  described  as  follows : 

The  Job  Smith  mound,  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Alachua  county  and  1  mile  north  of  Watcahootee,  on  cleared  hummock 
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land  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hummocks,  was  composed  entirely 
of  sand.  A  considerable  amount  of  charcoal  was  found  scattered 
irregularly  through  it,  but  there  were  no  indications  of  stratification. 
It  is  circular- in  form,  a  little  less  than  3  feet  high,  and  about  42  feet  in 
diameter. 

In  the  north  half  six  skeletons  were  found  at  the  bottom,  all  extended, 
heads  west,  and  each  lying  on  the  right  side.  They  had  evidently  been 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  mound  heaped  over  them. 
Around  or  about  the  head  of  each  was  a  small  quantity  of  red  paint.  The 
bones  were  so  far  decayed  that  they  crumbled  to  pieces  on  attempting  to 
remove  them.  The  skeleton  lying  nearest  the  center,  though  not  above 
the  ordinary  height,  was  an  exceedingly  stout  and  large-boned  frame. 
No  implements  or  vestiges  of  art  of  any  kind  were  observed. 

Another  mound  near  the  center  of  Alachua  county,  3  miles  southeast 
of  Gainesville,  situated  on  a  high  hummock  on  the  land  of  Mrs.  Peter 
G.  Snowdon,  was  examined.  This  was  comj^osed  of  white  sand,  with 
small  quantities  of  charcoal  and  ashes  scattered  here  and  there  through 
it.  Trees  of  considerable  size  were  growing  on  it,  one  a  hickory  18 
inches  in  diameter.  The  mound  was  circular,  but  flat  on  top,  4J  feet 
high,  and  71  feet  ia  diameter.  Close  to  the  base,  along  the  north  side, 
ran  a  trench  from  which  the  material  of  which  it  was  built  was  probably 
taken. 

Exploration  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  a  level  platform  about  1 
foot  high  had  first  been  formed,  on  which  skeletons  were  placed  and  the 
mound  then  built  over  them. 

Thirty-seven  skeletons,  or  rather  the  parts  of  thirty-seven  skeletons, 
pieces  of  pottery,  and  a  few  decomposed  conch  shells  (Busycon  perver- 
sum)  were  discovered.  The  condition  in  which  the  bones  were  found 
showed  that  all  the  bodies,  or  possibly  the  skeletons  after  the  flesh  had 
been  removed,  had  been  buried  in  the  following  singular  manner:  The 
head  was  first  taken  off*  and  placed  in  an  upright  position  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  or  frame  then  disjointed  and  placed  around  and  upon  it. 
One  of  the  skulls  had  a  hole  through  it  which  might  have  been  made 
by  an  ordinary  rifle  ball.  It  had  entered  the  center  of  the  top  of  the 
head  and  passed  out  immediately  behind  the  right  ear.  The  hole 
through  which  it  entered  was  not  ragged,  but  clean  cut.  The  fragments 
of  pottery  were  so  placed  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  vessels  had  been 
broken  before  burial. 

ST.  JOHNS  AND  VOLUSIA  COUNTIES. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  some  mounds  in  these  counties 
has  been  kindly  furnished  the  Bureau  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall,  from  notes 
made  during  a  trix)  to  Florida  in  1885  : 

MOUNDS  AT  SATSUMA  AND  ENTKRPRISE. 

"  Having  an  opportunity  during  my  absence  of  visiting  the  celebrated 
shell  mound  at  Old  Enterprise,  on  Lake  Monroe,  I  availed  myself  of  it 
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in  order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  regard  to  certain  points  connected 
with  its  construction.  In  this  examination  I  developed  certain  facts 
which  seem  worthy  of  being  put  on  record,  as  they  will,  to  some  extent, 
modify  the  inference  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  these  mounds 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  admirable  monograph  of  Wyman. 
.  "It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  my  remarks  relate  only  to 
the  particular  mounds  which  I  have  examined,  though  perhaps  they 
may  prove  of  wider  application. 

"The  present  state  of  the  mound  at  Old  Enterprise  is  one  of  dilapi- 
dation. It  is  situated  on  land  belonging  to  the  De  Bary  estate  and  is 
fenced  in,  but  the  material  is  used  in  fertilizing  orange  groves  and 
making  shell  walks,  and,  by  the  owners,  or  with  their  permission, 
probably  two  thirds  of  the  mound  have  been  carted  away.  The  work 
of  destruction  at  all  events  gives  an  excellent  section  of  the  mound 
down  to  its  very  foundations,  and,  however  dei)lorable  it  may  be  on 
other  grounds,  was  certainly  a  great  help  to  me  in  determining  its 
structure. 

"The  mound  is  smaller  than  Wyman's  frontispiece  would  lead  one 
to  believe,  a  misconception  which  has  been  brought  about  unintention- 
ally by  the  artist,  and  which  might  have  been  remedied  by  putting  a 
human  figure  in  the  foreground.  Though  it  has  extended  about  150 
feet  along  the  lake  shore,  its  width  at  right  angles  to  that  direction 
could  not  have  exceeded  50  feet  and  was  probably  less.  The  margins 
were  originally  so  steep  as  to  be  difficult  to  scale,  except  by  the  path 
intended  for  ascent,  but  only  a  few  yards  of  the  original  slope  now 
remain,  and  this  will  soon  be  dug  away.  The  mound  is  situated  just  to 
the  eastward  of  the  point  w^here  a  considerable  stream  enters  the  lake, 
forming  the  outlet  of  the  beautiful  Green  Sulphur  spring  which  lies  a 
few  rods  inland.  North  of  the  mound  a  triangular  i)iece  of  swamp  ex- 
tends from  near  the  stream,  which  its  apex  nearly  reaches,  to  a  little 
bay  400  or  500  yards  to  the  eastward,  where  the  base  of  the  triangle 
may  be  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth  or  more.  It  is  too  soft  to  cross, 
and  full  of  saw  palmetto,  reeds,  etc.,  growing  in  hummocks  separated 
by  water  and  semifluid  mud.  This  swamp  is  being  cleared  and  drained 
and  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  but,  as  the  mound  originally  stood,  must 
have  nearly  isolated  it  from  firm  ground  and  formed  an  excellent  defense 
against  attack  from  that  direction.  Moreover,  in  this  swamp  lived  the 
mollusks  whose  shells  have  been  so  important  in  the  construction  of 
the  mound.  - 

"  Westward  from  the  mound  and  northwestward  from  the  swamp  lies 
an  orange  grove  and  some  woods;  the  land  gradually  rising  from  the 
lake.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  layer  2  or  3  feet  thick  of  beach  sand, 
humus,  and  an  admixture  of  muddy  matter  derived  from  the  swamp, 
which  was  once  more  extensive  in  this  direc^tion.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  is  covered  with  shells  from  the  mound,  wliich  have  arrived 
there  in  three  ways.  Some  have  been  carted  over  and  spread  about  as 
a  fertilizer;  much  has  been  washed  along  the  shore  by  storms  and 
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thrown  uj)  by  the  waves  on  the  banks,  and  some  of  tlie  shells,  particu- 
larly the  more  perfect  ones,  are  so  round  and  light  that  they  have  sim- 
ply been  blown  by  the  wind  from  the  sides  of  the  mound,  scattered  for 
a  mile  or  two  over  the  surface  near  the  sandy  beach,  but  not  carried 
inland  further  than  open  spaces  would  permit  a  brisk  breeze  to  blow. 

Deep  trenches  have  been  dug  in  the  orange  grove  to  drain  the 
ground  between  the  rows  of  trees.  Into  these  trenches  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  shells  from  the  surface  have  been  blown  or  have  fallen. 
Beside  these,  however,  at  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  from  the  surface 'is  a 
layer  of  mud  full  of  shells  of  all  sorts,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  west- 
ward extension  of  the  present  swamp.  This  marl  and  mud  appeared 
to  be  about  2  feet  thick  in  most  places  and  rested  on  a  hard  eolian 
sandstone  resembling  the  phosphatic  rock  of  western  Florida  in  appear- 
ance, but  much  younger  in  age,  full  of  recent  land  shells,  and  in  which 
Pourtales  and  Wyman  both  found  human  bones  imbedded  at  Rock 
island  in  Lake  Monroe. 

Behind  the  sand  of  the  beach  a  little  lagoon  was  originally  formed, 
in  which  gradually  accumulated  the  mud  from  decaying  vegetation 
brought  down  by  the  streams  or  growing  on  the  spot.  Here  flourished 
the  Unios,  YiviparaH^  etc.,  and  in  time  formed  a  bed  of  nuid  and  marl. 
Upon  this  the  wind  blew  sand  from  t\n\  beach,  and  in  this  way  the  dry 
land  has  grown.  The  marl  in  i^osition  is  rather  soft,  but  when  well 
drained  it  becomes  very  hard,  almost  forming  a  stone.  The  shells  in 
it  are  just  as  they  died,  large  and  small,  mostly  in  good  condition, 
except  the  UnioSj  which  are  more  perishable  than  the  univalves,  and 
always  less  perfect.  The  Yiviparas  are  thin  and  light,  but  very  strong, 
and  a  layer  of  them  will  sustain  a  weight  of  150  pounds  without  break- 
ing. Owing  to  the  air  they  contain  they  are  very  buoyant,  and  a  com- 
pact layer  4  inches  thick  spread  over  the  soft  mud  of  the  swamp  will 
sustain  the  weight  of  a  man,  a  fact  which  I  personally  tested.  Besides 
the  whole  shells,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  broken  and  decayed  shelly 
matter.  The  large  Amptdlarias  are  very  fragile  and  may  have  been 
broken  up,  but  at  all  events  are  very  rare  in  the  marl.  1  saw  no  per- 
fect ones. 

"The  shore  and  bottom  of  the  lake  near  the  mound,  and  as  far  as 
could  be  observed  into  the  deep  water,  are  composed  of  clear  sharj) 
sand,  affording  no  food  or  resting  place  for  moUusks,  and  neither  dead 
nor  living  ones  are  found  in  it,  except  such  as  may  have  been  washed 
from  the  mound.  The  mound  itself  probably  stands  partly  on  the 
original  sea  beach  and  partly  on  the  swamp. 

"  The  way  in  which  its  materials  have  been  scattered  about  prevented 
the  attainment  of  certainty  in  the  matter,  but  the  above  suggestion 
accords  with  what  was  observed.  About  two-thirds  of  tie  mound  has 
been  dug  away  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  beach.  In  1848  the  bluft, 
where  the  storms  had  washed  away  the  lakeward  slope,  was  15  feet 
high.    The  summit  of  the  mound  was  about  5  feet  higher,  and  on  it  an 
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early  settler  built  a  small  liouse,  which  at  one  time  served  to  accommo- 
date the  occasional  traveler.  All  traces  of  this  are  now  gone  and,  in 
fact,  the  part  of  the  mound  on  which  it  stood  is  believed  to  have  been 
entirely  dug  away.  The  nearly  vertical  face  from  which  excavations 
have  been  made  oft'ers  an  excellent  means  of  insi^ecting  the  structure 
of  the  mound.  The  sides  and  base  are  buried  in  a  talus  almost  exclu- 
sively composed  of  Vivipara  georgiana^  Lea,  which  have  weathered  out 
of  the  general  mass,  and  owing  to  their  form  and  strength  have  re- 
sisted decay.  To  the  casual  visitor  this  talus  would  give  the  idea  that 
the  mound  was  composed  of  clear  Vivipara  shells,  which  would  be  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  After  clearing  away  the  talus  it  was  evident 
that  the  body  of  the  mound  is  formed  of  mud  and  marl  resembling 
that  previously  described  as  underlying  the  orange  grove  and  which  I 
am  convinced  was  brought  to  the  spot  from  the  swamp  to  build  the 
mound.  Land  from  the  beach  would  be  liable*  to  be  washed  or  blown 
away  at  any  time  and  the  marl  was  but  a  few  yards  away.  The  main 
mass,  especially  toward  the  base  of  the  mound,  is  comjiosed  of  .this 
material  un stratified,  and  by  the  percolation  of  lime  water  rendered 
almost  as  hard  as  stone.  At  about  half  the  height  of  the  mound  slight 
indications  of  stratification  are  apparent;  here  and  there  small  layers 
of  clean  shells,  Vivipara  or  Ampullariaj  are  visible,  an  inch  or  two 
thick  and  a  yard  or  two  long  in  section,  as  if  the  shells  from  a  repast 
had  been  thrown  out.  Bits  of  charcoal,  occasional  fish,  and  other 
bones  are  more  abundant  as  we  ascend.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a 
single  artificial  article  of  aboriginal  origin  in  all  the  exposed  area  and 
talus  after  a  careful  search.  About  2 J  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the 
compact  material,  I  found  one  or  two  pieces  of  glass  which  had  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  which  by  age  had  become  beauti- 
fully iridescent.  It  had  been  originally  quite  thin  and  of  pale  green- 
ish color,  like  that  used  for  cheaj)  looking  glasses,  such  as  are  used  in 
Indian  trade.  It  may,  however,  have  been  a  relic  of  the  early  white 
settlers  before  referred  to,  though  the  depth  to  which  it  was  buried  is 
adverse  to  this  idea. 

I  collected  of  the  rough  material  composing  the  mound,  about  4  feet 
below  the  surface,  enough  to  fill  a  box  such  as  holds  100  cigars.  This 
weighed  about  5^  pounds,  and  4J  pounds  of  it  were  broken  up,  the  con- 
tained shells  were  sorted  and  identified,  with  the  following  result,  the 
identifiable  shells  of  each  species  being  counted  : 


Vivipara  georgiana,  Leu   313 

Melania  etowahensis,  Lea   109 

Amnicola,  sp.  iudet  -   1 

Unio  huckleyij  Lea  (valves)   30 

Unio  (valves)  -  -  5 

Ameria  scalaris,  Jay   1 

Glandina  truncata,  Say   1 

Helix  ( Polygyra)  avriformix,  Bid   1 

Zonites  minuscula,  Binney   13 
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Zonites  arhorea,  Say   1 

Zonites  {Conulus)  cliersina,  Say   1 

Pujja  cotitracta,  Say   2 

Pupa  rupicola,  ^Sbj  .'   14 

Total,  13  species  and  495  specimens  of  moUusks,  besides  a  fragment 
of  marine  shell  (a  Cardium)  too  small  to  identify,  several  fish  scales, 
two  pieces  of  fish  bones,  and  one  piece  of  mammalian  bone  unidentifi- 
able. The  shells  tabulated  all  live  in  the  vicinity  at  the  present  time, 
but  are  not  abundant,  owing  to  the  drying  up  of  the  swamp  or  other 
causes.  At  suitable  localities  about  the  lake  they  are  believed  to  be 
abundant  as  ever  at  the  proper  season,  i.  e.,  midsummer.  Of  all  the 
above  mentioned,  only  the  Vivipara  and  Unio  have  ever  been  consid- 
ered edible.  Most  of  them  are  far  too  minute  for  food.  The  Ampul- 
larias  (A.  depressa^  Say),  which,  as  before  stated,  are  not  disseminated 
through  the  mass,  but  found  assembled  in  small  patches,  were  there- 
fore probably  gathered  elsewhere,  perhaps  at  no  great  distance,  and 
those  in  the  mound  are  doubtless  only  relics  of  dinners.  Tlie  assem- 
blage is  just  what  we  might  expect  in  a  fluvial  marl,  and  a  similar  assem- 
blage would  doubtless  be  found  in  a  similar  mass  of  the  marl  from  the 
orange  grove. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  mound  was  artificially  con- 
structed as  a  post  of  observation  (for  which  it  is  otherwise  peculiarly 
well  situated),  a  dwelling  site,  fortification  against  attack  or  flood,  or 
for  some  other  purpose  requiring  a  dry  or  elevated  site.  That  the  build- 
ing up,  after  high- water  mark  was  passed,  was  intermittent,  and  the 
materials  supplemented  by  kitchen  midden  matters  and  that  the  gradual 
elevation  continued  until  about  the  time  it  was  abandoned. 

'^The  theory  that  it  is  solely  derived  from  the  relics  of  dinners,  etc., 
seems  untenable  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  character  of  the 
main  mass  of  which  it  is  composed  as  above  described ;  (2)  the  original 
steepness  of  the  sides,  too  great  to  have  been  the  unintentional  result 
of  throwing  out  small  quantities  of  empty  shells;  (3)  the  improbability 
that  the  builders  would  squat  in  a  marsh  or  on  a  beach  subject  to  over- 
flow until  their  refuse  had  built  them  a  dry  site  in  spite  of  themselves; 
(4)  the  small  area  of  the  top,  which  renders  it  highly  improbable  that 
tLe  dinner  refuse  of  all  who  could  sit  on  it  could  have  made  such  a 
mound  in  many  centuries;  (5)  and  lastly,  the  fact  that  a  material  simi- 
lar to  that  of  which  the  mound  is  comi)osed  is  close  at  hand  and  offers 
no  difticulties  to  anyone  desiring  to  get  it.  I  should  add  that  Mr.  Le 
Baron,  an  engineer  who  contributed  to  the  Smithsonian  Eeport  of  1882 
an  interesting  list  of  mounds  observed  by  him  in  Florida,  came,  on 
other  grounds,  to  a  similar  conclusion  with  regard  to  this  mound. 

THE  SATSUMA  MOUND. 

*^This  mound  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Johns  river,  about  20 
miles  south  of  Palatka,  near- a  small,  new  settlement  called  Satsuma. 
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I  did  not  visit  it,  but  examined  a  large  scow  load  of  material  brought 
from  it  to  Palatka  for  shell  walks,  etc.  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
about  25  feet  high  and  100  feet  long  along  the  bank,  with  a  swamp 
behind  it. 

^*An  examination  of  the  material  showed  a  similar  assemblage  of  spe- 
cies, many  of  which  could  not  have  been  gathered  for  food  or  any  i)rac- 
tical  use.  Tlie  consolidated  material  was  also  like  that  at  Enteriirise, 
and  I  was  led  to  suspect  irom  these  facts  that  the  Satsuma  mound 
might  have  been  like  the  former,  artificially  constructed  of  mud  from 
an  adjacent  swamp. 

^'  The  question  having  been  recently  discussed  as  to  the  use  by  exist- 
ing residents  of  Florida  of  the  fresh- water  shells  of  the  region  for  food 
and  it  having  been  incidentally  stated  by  Wyman  that  the  Florida 
^<  crackers  "  eat  the  Fahidina  ( Vivipara),  and  JJniOj  I  made  careful  inqui- 
ries among  this  class  of  people  during  my  stay 'and  found  that  none  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of  eating  Vivipara  and  only  in  one  case  had  Unio 
been  tasted,  and  then  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  which  was  so  well  satis- 
fied that  the  old  man  said  that  ^  if  the  Lord  would  forgive  him  ^or  that 
one  he  would  never  try  another.' 

"  The  error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  both  the  marine 
and  fresh-water  spiral  shells  are  called  '  conchs  '  by  these  people,  and 
the  marine  shells  are  not  unfrequently  used  for  food  like  ^  Avinkles  ^  in 
Great  Britain;  so  that  Wyman  was  led  to  believe  that  both  were  com- 
monly eaten,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case." 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
CALDWELL  COUNTY. 

THE  PATTERSON  GRADING. 

This  work  is  situated  near  Patterson,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
county  and  close  to  the  Yadkin  river.  It  is  a  terrace  or  platform  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial,  extending  out  from  the  steep  terminus  of 
a  low  ridge,  which  here  descends  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  The 
artificial  portion  extends  out  from  the  natural  terrace  about  G8  feet, 
the  height  being  7  feet.  A  trench  was  cut  half  way  across  it,  proving  it 
to  be  composed  chiefly  of  waterworn  bowlders,  and  red  and  yellow  clay, 
with  charcoal  intermingled.  Here  and  there  i)ieces  of  mica  were  found ; 
at  the  depth  of  2^  feet  from  the  top  and  6  feet  from  the  edge  was  a  pol- 
isliing  or  whetstone,  and  at  another  point  the  fragment  of  a  soai)stone 
vessel  with  rudely  carved  figures  ou  it,  proving  beyond  (juestioii  that 
the  terrace  is  in  i)art,  at  least,  artificial. 

THE  T.   V.   NELSON  MOUND. 

This  mound,  so  insignift(^ant  in  appearance  as  scarcely  to  attract  any 
notice,  but  hiding  beneath  the  surface  sucli  important  mementoes  of  the 
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past,  was  located  on  the  farm  of  Rev.  T.  F.  ^^elsoii,  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  county,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  Patterson. 
It  stood  on  the  bottom  land  of  the  Yadkin,  about  100  yards  from  the 
river,  and  was  almost  a  true  circle  in  outline,  38  feet  in  diameter,  but 
not  exceeding  at  any  point  18  inches  in  height.  The  thorough  excava- 
tion made,  in  which  Mr.  Eogan,  the  Bureau  agent,  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Spainhour,  of  Lenoir,  showed  that  the  original  constructors  had 


first  dug  a  circular  pit  about  38  feet  in  diameter  to  the  depth  of  3  feet 
and  there  placed  the  dead,  some  in  stone  cists  and  others  uninclosed, 
and  afterwards  covered  them  over,  raising  a  slight  mound  above  the  pit. 
A  plan  of  the  pit,  showing  the  stone  graves  and  skeletons  as  they  ap- 
peared after  the  removal  of  the  dirt  and  before  being  disturbed,  is 
given  in  Fig.  207. 
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]S"o.  1  is  a  stone  grave  or  vault  standing  exactly  in  the  center  of  this 
large  pit,  but  in  a  small  circular  pit  evidently  made  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, extending  down  3  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  larger  one.  This 
vault,  built  of  cobblestones  around  a  standing  skeleton,  was  made  3  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  carried  up  perpendicularly  for  4  feet  and  then 
narrowed  so  as  to  be  covered  by  a  single  soapstone  slab  at  the  top. 
On  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  skeleton,  which  was  found  still  standing, 
though  much  decayed,  were  several  i)lates  of  cut  mica,  the  only  arti- 
cles accompanying  it. 

The  skeletons  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  though  walled 
around  in  a  similar  manner,  were  in  a  squatting  posture  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  large  pit.  With  skeleton  N^o.  2  was  one  small  celt;  with 
No.  3  a  discoidal  stone;  with  No.  6  two  celts,  and  over  No.  9,  but  in- 
side the  vault,  a  pitted  stone. 

Nos.  11, 12,  and  13  are  three  skeletons  found  In  a  squatting  position, 
with  no  wall  around  them  and  unaccompanied  by  relics  of  any  kind. 
Nos.  14  and  15  were  lying  horizontally  at  full  length,  also  uninclosed. 
With  the  former  were  j)ieces  of  broken  pipes  and  with  the  latter  one 
celt.  No.  IG  was  an  uninclosed  ''squatter"  of  unusually  large  size,  not 
less  than  7  feet  high  when  living.  Near  the  mouth  was  an  entire  soap- 
stone  pii)e;  the  legs  were  extended  in  a  southwest  direction  ujjon  a  bed 
of  burnt  earth. 

The  faces  of  all  the  squatting  skeletons  were  turned  away  from  the 
standing,  central  one. 

At  A  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  black  paint  in  little  lumps, 
which  appear  to  have  been  molded  in  the  hull  of  some  nut.  B  indicates 
a  cubical  mass  of  waterworn  bowlders  built  up  solidly  and  symmetri- 
cally, 24  inches  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  18  inches  high,  showing  no 
indications  of  fire,  without  ashes  or  bones  on  or  aro  und  it. 

On  the  contrary,  the  stones  built  around  the  bodies  bore  more  or 
less  evidence  of  fire,  having  been  blackened  by  smoke  in  p]aces,  and 
the  earth  immediately  around  them  was  considerably  hardened  by 
baking.  The  bones  of  the  skeletons  also  showed  indications  of  heat. 
Scattered  throughout  the  mound  were  small  pieces  of  pottery  and  char- 
coal. 

THE  T.  F.  NELSON  TRIANGLE. 

This  is  the  name  applied  to  an  ancient  triangular  burying  ground 
on  the  farm  of  Kev.  T.  F.  Nelson,  and  located  about  75  yards  north 
of  the  mound  just  described. 

It  is  simply  a  burial  pit  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  east  and  west 
sides  each  48  feet  long,  and  the  southern  base  32  feet,  the  deptli  vary- 
ing from  2 J  to  3  feet.  The  top  was  not  mounded  u]),  but  level  with  the 
surrounding  surface.  The  apex,  wliicli  ])oints  directly  nortli,  extends 
within  3  fe(?t  of  tlie  bank  of  the  Yadkin  river,  the  height  above  tlie 
usual  water  level  being  about  12  feet.  A  plat  of  the  triangle,  show- 
ing the  position  of  the  burials  in  it,  is  given  in  Fig.  208.   Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
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5,  6^  7,  8,  and  9  indicate  the  positions  of  single  skeletons  lying  horizon- 
tally on  their  backs,  their  heads  resting  east  or  northeast.  With  No.  2 
was  a  broken  soapstone  pipej  with  ]S"os.  5  and  9  one  small  polished 
celt  each.    E^os.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  were  buried  in  stone  vaults 


Fig.  208. — T.  F,  Nelsou  Triaugle,  Caldwell  county,  North  Fu;.  20!). — Copper  cyliuder, 

Carolina.  Nelson  triangle. 

similar  to  those  in  the  mound;  10,  12,  13,  and  15  being  in  a  sitting 
posture  unaccomx)auied  by  any  article.  Nos.  11  and  14  indicate  graves 
containing  two  skeletons  each  extended  horizontally  one  above  the  other, 
the  lower  ones  of  smaller  stature  than  those  above,  with  the  faces  up. 


Fig.  210. — Bracelet  of  shell  and  copper  beads,  Nelson  Triangle. 


and  very  heavy  stones  placed  on  the  extended  arms  and  legs,  fastening 
them  do  WD.  The  upper  skeletons,  of  larger  stature  and  face  down, 
were  resting  on  those  below.  No  articles  were  found  with  them.  Near 
No.  12  was  about  a  peck  of  singular,  pinkish  colored  earth. 
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In  the  northeast  part  of  the  triangle,  at  A,  were  ten  or  more  bodies 
in  one  grave  or  group,  which  appeared  to  have  been  buried  at  one  time, 


Fig.  211. — I; on  celt  from  Nelson  triangle. 


the  chief  or  i)rincipal  personage  of  the  group  resting  horizontally  on  his 
face,  with  his  head  northeast  and  his  feet  southwest.  Under  his 
head  was  the  large  engraved  shell  shown  in 
Fig.  213 ;  around  his  neck  were  a  number  of 
large-sized  shell  beads;  at  or  near  his  ears 
lay  five  elongate  copper  beads,  or  rather 
small  cylinders,  varying  in  length  from  to 
4 J  inches,  and  in  diameter  from  one -fourth 
to  half  an  inch,  part  of  the  leather  thong  on 
which  they  had  been  strung  yet  remaiiiing 
in  them.  These  are  made  of  thin  pieces  of 
copper  cut  into  strips  and  then  rolled  to- 
gether so  that  the  edges  meet  in  a  straight 
joint  on  one  side.  The  copper  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  rolled  into  sheets  and 
not  hammered  (Fig.  209).  A  piece  of  cop- 
per was  also  under  his  breast.  His  arms 
were  bent,  the  hands  resting  about  1  foot 
from  each  side  of  his  head.  Around  each 
wrist  were  the  remains  of  a  bracelet  com- 
posed of  copper  and  shell  beads  alternating, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  210.  At  his  right  hand 
lay  four  iron  implements,  one  of  which,  a 
roughly  hammered  celt  or  chisel,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  211 ;  another  piece,  some  (>  or  7  inches 
long  and  about  1  inch  wide,  is  evidently  part 
of  a  sword  blade  or  knife  (Fig.  212) ;  another, 
part  of  a  ])unch  or  large  awl,  with  a  portion 
of  the  horn  handle  yet  attaclied.  ITiider  his 
left  hand  was  another  engraved  shell,  the 
concave  surface  upward,  and  filled  with 

12  ETH  22 


Fig.  21'J. —  Tart  of  iron  blade 
triangle. 
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sliell  beads  of  all  sizes. 
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Around  and  partly  over  this  skeleton,  with  their  heads  near  his, 
Tvere  nine  others.  Under  the  heads  of  two  of  these  skeletons,  lying 
within  a  foot  of  the  head  of  the  first,  were  also  several  engraved  shells, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  214.  Scattered  over  and  among  the 
bones  of  these  ten  or  more  skeletons  were  numerous  polished  celts, 
discoidal  stones,  copper  arrow  points,  pieces  of  mica,  lumps  of  paint, 
black  lead,  stone  pipes,  etc.  Some  of  the  forms  of  the  pipes  from  this 
and  the  other  burial  places  in  this  locality  are  shown  in  Figs.  215-220. 


Fig.  213.— Eugraved  shell,  Nelson  triangle. 


THE  W.  DAVENPOKT  JONES  M(»r\D. 

Two  miles  east  of  Pattersou,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Yadkin 
river,  running  out  from  a  low  ridge  to  the  river  bank,  is  a  natural  ter- 
race about  12  feet  high,  with  a  level  area  of  about  an  acre  on  top,  and 
sloping  on  the  sides  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  on  which,  according  to 
tradition,  there  was  formerly  an  Indian  village.  About  200  yards  east 
of  this,  on  the  second  river  bottom  or  terrace,  there  was  a  low,  circular 
mound  32  feet  in  diameter  and  not  more  than  1  foot  high,  on  the  land 
of  Mr.  W.  Davenport  Jones.  This  mound  was  found  upon  investiga. 
tion  to  cover  a  circular  pit  of  the  same  diameter  and  3  feet  deep,  the 
margin  and  bottom  being  so  well  defined  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
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limits  of  the  pit;  in  fact  the  bottom,  which  was  of  clay,  had  been  baked 
hard  by  lire  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches.  The  pit  was  filled  with  soil 
and  loose  yellow  clay  similar  to  the  snrface  soil  aronnd  the  mound  cov- 
ering twenty-six  skeletons  and  one  stone  heap  in  the  relative  positions 
shown  in  Fig.  221.  Some  of  the  skeletons  were  inclosed  in  vaults 
formed  of  cohble  stones.  ' 


Fig.  214. — Engraved  shell,  Nelson  triangle. 


Ko.  1,  squatting,  walled  in  with  water- worn  bowlders;  the  face  turned 
to  the  west;  no  implements  or  ornaments. 

1^0. 2,  sitting  with  the  ftice  toward  the  center,  two  celts  at  the  feet,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  face  a  cone-shaped  i)iece  of  hard  pottery 
paste. 


Fig.  21.5. — Pipe,  Caldwell  county,  North  Carolina. 


No.  3,  sitting  with  face  toward  the  center;  several  celts  at  the  feet. 
No.  4,  horizontal,  with  the  head  southeast;  several  celts  at  the  feet. 
No.  5,  horizontal,  with  the  head  toward  the  center;  celts  at  the  feet. 
No.  0,  sitting  with  the  face  toward  the  center;  beads  around  the  iiec^k, 
a  Unio  shell  on  top  of  the  head  with  the  concave  surface  down,  a  conch 
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shell  {Btisycon  perversum)  in  front  of  and  near  the  face,  and  celts  at  the 
feet. 

No.  7.  Sitting  facing  the  center;  celts  at  the  feet. 

No.  8.  Very  large,  lying  on  the  left  side,  partially  drawn  up ;  walled 
in  witli  bow^lders;  no  implements. 

No.  9.  Horizontal,  face  down,  head  toward  the  center;  a  pot  (with- 
out ears)  on  the  head ;  celts  and  discoidal  stones  at  the  feet. 


Fig.  210.— I'ipe,  Caldwell  couuty,  Xoitli  Carolina. 


No.  10.  Horizontal,  face  up,  feet  towards  the  center;  a  pot  with  ears^ 
over  the  face^  stone  implements  at  the  feet. 

No.  11.  Horizontal,  head  southeast,  arms  extended,  and  a  bracelet  of 
copper  and  shell  beads  around  each  wrist;  shell  beads  around  the 
neck;  face  up,  with  food  cup  (without  handle)  at  the  right  side  of  the 
head. 

No.  12.  Horizontal,  lying  on  the  back,  head  southeast;  beads  around 
the  neck,  a  hook  or  crescent-shaped  piece  of  copper  on  the  breast,  aud 


Fui.  217. — Pijje.  Caldwell  county,  North  Caroliua. 


a  pipe  near  the  face;  one- hand  near  each  side  of  the  head  grasping  coni- 
cal copper  ornaments  (eardrops)  and  a  bunch  of  hair. 

No.  13.  Horizontal,  lying  on  the  back,  head  southeast;  copper  and 
shell  beads  around  the  neck  and  wrists,  a  hook  or  crescent- shaped  piece 
of  copper  on  the  breast;  food  cup  (with  handle)  lying  on  its  side  with 
the  mouth  toward  the  face  of  the  skeleton;  a  pipe  near  the  mouth  and 
two  celts  over  the  head. 

No.  14.  Horizontal,  lying  on  the  back,  head  northeast,  arms  extended, 
and  hands  resting  on  shells, 
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No.  15.  Horizontal,  on  the  back,  liead  west,  knees  drawn  np  to  the 
chin ;  stone  implements  at  the  feet. 

No.  16.  Too  much  decayed  to  determine  the  position. 

No.  17.  Four  skeletons  in  one  grave,  horizontal,  with  feet  toward  the 


Fig.  218. — Pipe,  Caldwell  county,  North  Carolina. 


west  and  large  stones  lying  on  the  legs  below  the  knees.  Xo  imple- 
ments with  them. 

No.  18.  Two  skeletons  in  one  grave,  with  heads  west,  faces  down, 
knees  drawn  up;  no  implements. 

No.  19.  Horizontal,  on  the  back,  head  east;  no  implements. 


FlCi.  21!). —  Vi\)f.  Cal(h\  ell  t  oiiiity.  Koi  tls  Carolina. 


No.  20.  Sitting,  walled  in  with  bowlders,  face  toward  the  east,  a  large 
stone  lying  on  the  feet  (this  may  have  fallen  from  the  wall);  no  imple- 
ments. 

No.  21.  Sitting,  walled  in  with  bowklers.  Over  the  liead,  but  under 
tlie  capstone  of  the  vault,  was  a  handful  of  flint  arrowheads. 


Fio.  220.— Pii»(',  (yaldwoll  coiintN .  Nortli  ("aroliii;i. 


No.  22.  Doubled  u]),  with  head  between  the  feet. 

A  on  the  diagram  indicates  a  solid  oval-shaped  mass  of  bowlders,  32 
inches  long,  22  inches  wide,  and  24  inches  high,  resting  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ])it.    There  were  no  ashes,  charcoal,  or  other  sign  of  fire  about  it. 

Broken  pottery,  ndca,  galena,  charcoal,  red  and  black  paint,  etc., 
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were  found  scattered  in  small  quantities  tbroiigli  the  earth  which  filled 
the  pit.  The  skeletons  were  so  badly  decayed  that  very  few  bones 
could  be  saved. 

K.   T.   LENOIR  BURIAL  PIT. 

This  is  a  circular  burial  pit,  similar  to  those  already  described,  but 
without  any  rounding  up  of  the  surface.  It  is  located  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Rufus  T.  Lenoir,  about  {)  miles  northeast  of  Lenoir  and  nearly  a 
mile  west  of  Fort  Defiance. 

t 


N 


S 

Fig.  221. — Plan  of  AY.  D.  Jones  niouiid.  Caldwell  county,  North  Carolina. 


A  diagram  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  graves  or  burials  is 
given  in  Fig.  222. 

It  is  on  the  first  river  terrace  or  bottom  of  Buffalo  creek,  and  about 
200  yards  from  this  stream,  which  empties  into  the  Yadkin  about  half  a 
mile  southwest  of  this  point.  This  bottom  is  subject  to  overflow  in 
time  of  high  water. 

The  pit,  which  is  27  feet  in  diameter  and  about  3J  feet  deep,  is  almost  a 
X^erfect  circle  and  well  marked,  the  margin,  which  is  nearly  perpendic- 
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ular,  and  the  bottom  being  readily  traced.  The  dirt  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  others,  was  all  thrown  out. 

^o.  1,  a  bed  of  charred  or  rather  burnt  bones  occupying  a  si^ace  3 
feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  12  inches  deep,  the  bones  so  thoroughly 
burned  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  they  were  human 
or  animal.  Beneath  this  bed  the  yellow  sand  was  baked  to  the  depth 
of  1  or  2  inches.    Under  the  bones  was  a  shell  with  two  holes  through  it. 

Ko.  2,  a  skeleton  in  a  sitting  posture,  face  northeast,  a  pipe  near  the 
mouth  and  a  polished  celt  over  the  head. 


s 

V\G.  222.— K.  T.  Lenoir  burial  pit  (plan),  Caldwell  county,  North  Carolina. 


No.  3,  sitting  skeleton,  facing  east,  with  shell  beads  around  tlie  neck 
and  also  around  the  arms  just  below  the  shoulders. 

No.  4,  horizontal  skeleton,  lying  on  the  back,  head  east  and  resting 
on  the  concave  surface  of  an  engraved  shell.  Conch  shell  {Biisycon 
perversum)  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  copper  and  shell  beads  around 
the  neck. 

No.  5,  horizontal,  head  northeast,  shell  beads  around  the  neck,  and 
two  discoidal  stones  and  one  celt  at  the  feet. 
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^o.  6,  a  communal  grave  coutaining  25  skeletons  in  two  tiers,  buried 
without  any  apparent  regularity  as  to  direction  or  relative  position. 
Thirteen  of  the  25  Trere  flatheads,  that  is,  with  the  head  artificially  com- 
pressed in  front.  Scattered  throughout  this  grave,  between  and  above 
the  skeletons,  were  polished  celts,  discoidal  stones,  shells,  pieces  of 
mica,  galena,  fragments  of  i)ottery,  and  one  whole  pot.  Aronnd  the 
necks  and  wrists  of  some  of  the  skeletons  were  also  shell  beads.  There 
were  a  great  many  bones  in  this  grave,  and  possibly  more  than  25 
skeletons,  but  this  was  the  number  of  skulls  observed. 

No.  8,  an  irregular  layer  of  waterworn  bowlders,  about  4  feet  square. 
On  the  top  was  a  bed  of  charcoal,  about  3  inches  deep,  on  and  partially 
imbedded  in  which  were  three  skeletons,  but  showing  no  indications 
of  having  been  burned.  Scattered  over  these  skeletons  were  discoidal 
stones,  one  saucer,  shells  (one  of  which  is  engraved),  pipes,  shell  beads, 
and  pieces  of  i)ottery. 

No.  9,  a  grave  containing  three  skeletons  lying  horizontally  on  their 
backs,  two  with  their  heads  east  and  the  one  between  them  with  the 
head  west.  They  lay  close  together,  and  were  unaccompanied  by 
implements  or  ornaments. 

No.  10,  horizontal,  on  the  right  side,  head  north,  with  stone  imple- 
ments in  front  of  the  face. 

No.  11,  doubled  up,  to])  of  the  liead  south,  shell  beads  around  the 
neck,  and  celts  at  the  feet. 

No.  12,  a  grave  containing  seventeen  skeletons,  seven  of  which  had 
compressed  heads;  two  of  the  number,  children.  Two  of  the  adult 
heads  were  resting  on  engraved  shells.  In  this  grave  were  four  i)ots 
and  two  food  cups,  the  handle  of  one  of  the  latter  representing  an 
owPs  head,  that  of  the  other  an  eagle's  head.  One  of  the  small  pots 
was  inside  a  larger  one.  Scattered  among  the  skeletons  were  also 
shell  beads,  polished  celts,  discoidal  stones,  i)aint,  etc. 

THE  SHKKHIL  MOUND. 

This  is  a  small  mound,  38  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  located  on 
the  farm  of  Sion  J.  Sherril,  3^  miles  east  of  Lenoir.  It  was  composed 
of  yellow  clay  and  coarse  yellow  sand.  Nothing  else  except  a  very 
small  quantity  of  charcoal  was  observed. 

BURKE  AND  WILKES  COUNTIES. 

A  conical  mound  320  feet  in  circumference  and  7  feet  high,  situated 
on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Collet,  in  the  northern  part  of  Burke  county, 
was  explored,  but  aside  from  the  yellow  sand  and  yellow  clay  of  which 
it  was  chiefly  composed,  nothing  was  found  in  it  except  some  remnants 
of  charred  straw  and  cane.  These  were  scattered  in  small  quantities 
through  the  mound. 
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ANCIENT  CEMETORY. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Charles  Hunt  in  the  central  part  of  Wilkes 
county,  is  what  appears  to  be  a  small,  ancient  cemetery,  and  i)robabIy 
the  site  of  a  camp  or  temporary  village.  It  is  about  3J  miles  east  of 
Wilkesboro  on  the  second  bottom  or  terrace  of  the  Yadkin  river  and 
differs  from  the  burial  i>laces  just  described  in  having  no  large  pit,  the 
graves  being  separate  and  independent  of  each  other.  The  diagram 
given  in  Fig.  223  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  graves  and  small 
j)its. 

1^0, 1,  a  grave  or  oval-shaped  pit  2  feet  long  and  18  inches  wide,  the 
top  within  8  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  bottom  2J  feet 


Fig.  223. — Ancient  burial  ground,  Wilkes  county,  l!^orth  Caroliuii. 


below  it.  This  contained  the  remains  of  a  doubled  skeleton,  whicli 
were  surrounded  by  charcoal;  some  of  the  bones  were  considerably 
charred.  In  the  x)it  were  some  fragments  of  pottery,  a  few  flint  chips, 
and  a  decayed  tortoise  shell. 

No.  2,  a  grave  2  feet  wide,  0  feet  long,  and  5  feet  deep.  It  con- 
tained quite  a  quantity  of  animal  bones,  some  of  them  evidently  those 
of  a  bear,  also  charcoal,  mussel  shells,  and  one  bone  implement,  l)ut  no 
human  skeleton. 

No.  3,  a  grave  of  the  same  size  and  depth  as  No.  2,  containing  ani- 
mal bones,  broken  pottery,  and  some  charcoal. 

No.  4,  a  grave,  the  size,  depth,  and  contents  the  same  as  the  i)receding. 
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^o.  5,  a  circular  pit  2  feet  in  diameter  aud  2  feet  deep.  This  con- 
tained a  very  large  pot  in  which  were  some  animal  bones.  It  was  on 
its  side  and  crushed. 

No.  a  pit  2J  feet  deep  and  2  feet  square,  with  a  bed  of  charcoal  in 
the  bottom  6  inches  deep.  On  this  bed  Avas  a  layer  of  flint  chips,  and 
on  the  chips  a  quantity  of  broken  pottery,  anim.al  bones,  a  discoidal 
stone  and  a  bone  implement. 

i^o,  7,  a  grave  similar  to  those  described. 

Ko.  8,  a  large  grave  containing  three  skeletons  lying  at  full  length 
upon  the  right  side,  with  the  heads  a  little  east  of  north.  These  are 
marked  a,  c  in  the  diagram.  Between  a  and  &,  and  in  front  of  the 
face  of  was  a  mass  of  mussel  shells  j  at  the  head  and  back  of  a  were 
a  number  of  animal  bones.  Between  a  and  ft,  opposite  the  pelvis,  was 
a  large  broken  pot.  The  right  arm  of  c  was  extended  forward  and 
upward,  the  left  arm  resting  across  the  head,  a  white  flint  chip  grasped 
in  the  hand.  The  head  of  this  skeleton  was  resting  on  a  piece  of  a 
broken  pot,  and  in  front  of  the  face,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot,  was  also 
part  of  a  pot  containing  a  stone  fragment  and  some  animal  bones. 


Fig.  224.— Clay  hearth  (or  tire-bed),  Wilkes  county,  North  Carolina. 


Under  the  legs  of  the  tliree  skeletons,  the  head  extended  in  front  of 
the  legs  of  c,  was  tlie  skeleton  of  a  bear.  In  front  of  c  were  three 
broken  pots  containing  animal  bones. 

Xo.  9,  a  basin -shaped  fire-bed,  or  bed  of  burnt  clay,  8  inches  thick. 
A  section  of  this  bed  is  shown  in  Fig.  224,  b,  the  bed  of  burnt  clay 
and  sand  8  inches  thick,  the  material  evidently  placed  here  and  not  a 
part  of  the  original  soil.  The  basin,  a,  was  filled  with  ashes,  tlie  dei)th 
being  12  inches,  and  the  diameter  from  1  to  2,  2  feet  3  inches;  from  1  to 
3,  and  2  to  4,  each  1  foot  and  6  inches. 

'No.  10,  a  bed  of  mussel  shells  3  inches  thick  and  3  feet  in  diameter, 
lying  on  a  flat  bed  of  burnt  earth  3  inches  thick. 

No.  11,  a  pit  5  feet  deep  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  filled  with  animal 
bones,  mussel  shells,  and  broken  pottery. 

There  was  no  mound  over  any  of  these  graves  or  the  pit. 

HAYWOOD  COUNTY. 

An  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  June,  1882,  in  regard  to  some  singular  works  of 
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art  found  in  Haywood  county,  having  excited  the  curiosity  of  our  anti. 
quarians,  Mr.  Emmert  was  sent  into  that  region  to  procure,  if  possible, 
some  specimens  of  this  singular  class  of  articles  and  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  ancient  or  modern.  After  considerable  difficulty  he 
was  entirely  successful  in  his  effort.  He  ascertained  that  these  articlcis 
were  made  from  the  soapstone  found  in  that  region  by  some  persons 
who  had  learned  how  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  age.  This  is 
done  by  placing  them,  after  being  carved,  in  running  water  which  is 
tinctured  with  iron,  as  most  of  the  streams  in  that  region  are.  As  a 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  statement  Mr.  Emmert  had  the  same 
parties  who  stated  they  had  made  some  articles 
for  Mr.  Valentine  make  quite  a  number  of  sim- 
ilar articles  for  the  Bureau.  Some  of  these  are 
represented  in  Figs.  225,  226,  and  227  rr,  h. 


THK  BIG  MOUND. 


This  mound,  of  which  a  section  through  the 
length  is  shown  in  Fig.  228,  is  near  Waynes- 
ville.  It  is  oblong  in  form  and  flattened  on 
top;  the  length  of  the  base,  188  feet;  width, 
about  70  feet;  height  at  «,  12^  feet,  and  at  6, 
10  feet. 

Pits  were  sunk  at  a  and  h  to  the  original 
surface,  through  dark  earth  mixed  with  sand, 
uniform  in  character  and  showing  no  indica- 
tions of  stratification.  I^^ear  the  top  in  both 
pits  were  found  several  fragments  of  soapstone 
vessels,  and  at  the  bottom  of  pit  2  one  celt, 
one  shark's  tooth,  and  several  fragments  of 
pottery,  but  no  hunum  remains  or  indications 
of  burial. 

MOUND  NEAR  KICHLAND  CREEK. 

This  is  situated  on  a  ridge  half  a  mile  from 
Kichland  creek  and  2  miles  from  Waynesville. 
It  is  apparently  double,  70  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  and  3J  feet  high  at  each  end,  but  consid- 
erably lower  in  the  middle.    At  the  bottom,  ^^^'''•  -^'^•-^^••^'"^^^^i^"^^' Haywood 

T       j_T      1  '    ^       I.       -    J.    ^  J.1  i        T  county,  North  ('arolina. 

under  the  highest  point  oi  the  west  end  was  a 

bed  of  dark  earth  in  which  were  the  remains  of  two  skeletons  lying  at 
i'ull  length  side  by  side.  With  these  were  found  seven  arrow  heads, 
one  rude  stone  axe  with  a  hole  drilled  through  it,  one  polishing  stone 
of  iron  ore,  two  broken  stone  gorgets,  and  a  small  lot  of  mica.  Under 
the  highest  jmint  of  the  east  end  was  a  similar  l)ed  of  dark  earth  in 
which  were  the  remains  of  one  skeleton,  also  stret(;hed  out  at  full 
length.    By  this  were  three  flint  knives  or  scrapers  and  a  clay  pii)e. 
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BUNCOMBE  AND  HENDERSON  COUNTIES. 

Some  iTiomids  in  and  along  tLe  borders  of  these  two  counties  were 
explored  which  present  some  characteristics  worthy  of  notice. 

MOUND  ON  LYTLE'S  FARM. 

This  mound  is  near  Cane  creek,  Henderson  county,  in  a  field  of  bottom 
land  owned  by  Mr.  A.  Lytic.  It  measured  48  feet  from  east  to  west,  38 
feet  from  north  to  south,  and  8  feet  high.  The  oval  shape  is  possibly 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  has  long  been  plowed  over  in  one  direc- 
tion. It  was  built  of  yellow  sand  throughout,  showing  no  stratification 
except  a  single  layer  of  coal  and  ashes,  3  inches  thick,  just  above  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground. 

THE  CONNER  MOUND. 

This  mound,  located  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Eebecca  Conner,  1  mile  from 
the  preceding,  is  6  feet  high,  44  feet  in  diameter,  round,  and  forms 


Fig.  226. — Bogu.s  article.  Haywood  county.  North  Carolina. 

a  symmetrical  cone.  Small  trees  were  growing  on  it.  It  was  found  to 
contain  what,  to  all  api)earances,  were  the  remains  of  a  charcoal  pit. 
In  the  center  had  been  placed  pine  poles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  229,  and 
burned  to  charcoal  and  ashes.  The  diameter  of  the  base  of  this  conical 
heap  was  16  feet,  the  height  nearly  6  feet,  the  sides  sloping  regularly  to 
the  apex.  The  interior  portion  cons'sted  of  ashes  and  small  coals,  mixed 
with  earth,  in  which  were  found  some  burnt  bones  and  two  perforated 
stones. 

All  the  mound,  except  the  coal  bed,  consisted  of  red  clay.  It  stood 
on  a  ridge  about  half  a  mile  from  the  creek,  on  hard,  gravelly  soil,  which 
bore  no  indications  of  having  been  disturbed  before  building  the 
mound.* 

'Attention  is  called  here  to  a  statement  by  Haywood  (Nat.  and  Aborig.  Hist.  Tenn.,  p.  234).  Speak- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  lower  East  Tennessee  he  says:  "  The  former  inhabitants  appeared  to  have 
lived  in  houses  which,  on  the  outside,  seemed  to  be  the  color  of  a  blacksmith's  coalpit.  The  houses 
were  made  by  setting  up  poles  and  then  digging  out  the  dirt  and  covering  the  poles  with  it.  They 
were  round  and  generally  about  10  feet  in  diameter." 
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THE  ALEXANDER  MOUNDS. 

No.  1  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Alexander,  ou  the  same  creek, 
but  2  miles  above  the  one  last  mentioned.  It  is  on  an  elevated  level 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  creek,  in  an  old  field  which  has  been 
plowed  over  for  sixty  years.  At  the  time  explored  it  was  only  2  feet 
high  at  the  highest  point  and  but  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  old  settlers 
say  it  was  formerly  considerably  higher,  and  that  there  was  a  ridge  or 
raised  roadway  200  feet  long,  running  from  it  directly  toward  the  creek. 
This  is  represented  at  present  only  by  a  line  of  red  clay.  It  was 
entirely  removed  without  finding  any  specimens  or  any  indications  of 
burial,  but  after  reaching  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  a  circu- 


b 

Vui.  227.— B()<;us  articles,  Haywood  county,  North  ('aroliiui. 


lar  pit,  12  feet  in  diameter,  was  discovered,  which  had  been  dug  to  the 
depth  of  4  feet  in  the  original  red  clay.  This  was  filled  to  the  top 
with  ashes  and  charcoal,  but  no  traces  of  bones  could  be  discovered, 
though  careful  search  was  made  for  them.  The  mound  was  composed 
entirely  of  red  clay. 

No.  2,  half  a  mile  from  No.  1,  diameter  52  feet,  height  9  feet  andhemi- 
si)herical  in  form,  was  covered  with  trees  some  of  which  were  18  inches 
in  diameter. 

This  mound  was  composed  of  three  layers:  a  top  stratum  of  red  clay 
between  3  and  4  feet  thick,  next  a  layer  of  charcoal  about  3  inches 
thick,  running  entirely  across  from  side  to  side  and  following  thecurve 
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of  the  surface,  and  last  a  layer  of  dark-colored  earth  extending  to  the 
original  surface.  In  the  bottom  layer,  lying  on  the  original  surface, 
were  live  skeletons.  By  the  side  of  one  of  these  were  sixteen  white  quartz 
knives,  one  small  stone  pipe,  and  several  arrowheads.  At  another 
X)oint  were  a  stone  gorget,  a  large  celt,  and  some  arrowheads. 

The  sixteen  white  quartz  implements  must  have  been  made  by  one 
individual,  as  they  are  all  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  of  the  same  form, 
and  show  thC)  same  workmanship. 

MOUND  ON  SUANANOA  KIVEK,  JiUNCOMBE  COUNTY. 

This  mound  is  about  4  miles  from  Asheville,  on  the  bottom  land,  not 
more  than  100  yards  from  the  river,  is  circular,  80  feet  in  diameter,  and 
9  feet  high.  A  wide  trench  cut  through  it  from  side  to  side  and  down 
to  the  natural  soil  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  it  was  built  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  earth.    The  core  or  central  portion,  to  the  height 
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Fig.  228.— Bi^  mound,  Haywood  coiuity.  North  Carolina. 

of  4  feet  above  the  original  surface  and  covering  a  space  about  30  feet 
in  diameter,  was  built  of  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  heaped  together 
without  order  or  ])lan.  The  remainder  of  the  mound  was  made  of 
dark  surface  soil.    The  top  layer  of  earth  being  removed  down  to  the 


Fig.  229.— Section  of  Coinu-r  niouud.  Hender.son  county,  Nortli  Carolina. 

rock  pile,  the  entire  surface  of  the  latter  was  found  to  be  covered  with 
charcoal  and  evidences  that  it  had  been  burned  here.  Among  the  coal 
were  numerous  joints  of  charred  cane.  The  stones  were  all  removed, 
but  no  remains  or  relics,  save  a  few  arrowheads,  were  discovered. 


THE  THROSH  MOUND. 

This  mound  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Throsh,  1 J  miles  from  Hominy 
creek,  Buncombe  county.  It  is  located  on  a  ridge,  is  circular,  33  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  4  feet  high.  IS^o  remains  or  vestiges  of  art 
were  found  in  it.  Its  composition  was  as  follows :  First,  a  top  layer,  18 
inches  thick,  of  red  clay  similar  to  that  around  it,  conforming  to  the 
curve  of  the  mound  and  entirely  covering  the  bottom  layer  of  black 
earth  which  rested  on  the  original  soil.  The  latter  had  evidently  been 
carried  from  the  creek,  a  mile  distant. 
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EAST  TENNESSEE. 
SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

MOUNDS  ON  HOLSTON  RIVER. 

There  are  two  mouuds  on  Holston  river  about  10  miles  east  of  Bristol, 
lu  Fig.  230  a  plat  aud  seetion  of  the  area  on  which  they  are  located  are 
given.  In  the  plat  (A)  No.  1  is  the  mound  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river;  No.  2,  the  mound  on  the  south  side.  At  B  is  shown  a  vsection 
running  northwest  and  southeast  through  the  mounds  (l  and  2)  on  the 
upper  level,  3  the  lower  level  or  river  bottom,  and  4  the  river. 

Mound  No.  1,  which  is  on  the  uortli  side  of  the  river,  was  found  when 
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Fig.  230  — Plau  of  mounds  on  the  Holston  river,  Sullivan  county,  Tennessee. 

measured  to  be  22  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  circular  in  form, 
and  composed  of  red  clay  and  sand. 

Besting  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  near  the  center  was  a 
stone  vault  shaped  somewhat  like  a  beehive.  It  was  constructed  en- 
tirely of  Avater-worn  bowlders  and  arched  over  the  top  by  shortening 
and  drawing  in  the  courses.  In  this  was  a  single  sitting  skeleton.  It 
was  evident  that  the  body,  or  more  likely  the  skeleton,  had  been  set 
down  in  this  place  and  the  vault  built  around  it.  Lying  on  the  head 
was  the  long  copi)er  sj^indle  shown  in  Fig.  231.  It  is  11  inches  long, 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part,  and  appears 
>  to  have  been  roughly  hammered  out  of  native  copper  with  s(mie  rude 

implement.  Immediately  under  the  lower  jaw  were  two  sinall  coi)per 
drills  or  awls  with  portions  of  the  deer-horn  handles  still  attached  to 
them;  near  the  head  a  small  pile  of  tlint  chips  and  by  the  knees  a  long 
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flint  knife.  The  bones  were  so  decayed  that  most  of  them  crumbled  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air. 

Mound  ^o.  2  stood  on  the  "south  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  No.  1 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  stream  as  the  latter.    It  was  cir- 
cular in  outline,  rounded  on  top,  38  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  5 
.  feet  high.    On  the  top  was  a  pine  stump  14  inches  in  diam- 

eter, the  tree  having  been  cut  down  about  thirty  years  ago. 

The  excavation  which  was  begun  at  the  margin  soon  reached 
a  wall  3  feet  high  and  about  a  foot  thick,  built  of  stones  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  followed  and  found  to 
be  an  almost  perfect  circle  14  feet  in  diameter,  in  which,  when 
the  earth  was  cleared  away,  were  discovered  twelve  small, 
beehive- shaped  vaults  built  of  stones  of  the  same  kind  as 
i  those  in  the  wall.    One  of  these  was  exactly  in  the  center, 

il  the  other  eleven  being  placed  in  a  circle  around  it  and  about 
I  equally  spaced,  as  shown  in  Fig.  232.  The  bottom  of  the 
^.  area  within  the  circular  wall,  which  corresponded  with  the 
I  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  was  covered  to  the  depth  of 
'  g   3  inches  with  charcoal  and  the  graves  or  vaults  were  built 

15   on  this  layer.    In  each  vault  were  the  remains  of  a  single 
4  sitting  skeleton,  all  of  adults.    In  the  (;enter  vault  a  number 
I   of  shell  beads  were  found  around  the  neck  of  the  skeleton 
 Q  i   and  near  the  mouth  the  line  stone  pipe  shown  in  Fig.  233. 
1  This  pipe  is  made  of  line-grained  syenite  and  highly  polished. 
®   No  articles  were  found  with  any  of  the  other  skeletons. 
-9      Each  of  the  two  last  mentioned  mounds  is  on  the  bench  or 
'M        Z  upper  bottom  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 
I  This  locality  is  said  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  an  Indian 
^   camping  ground,  which  seems  to  be  conlirmed  by  the  fact 
g  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  thickly  strewn  with  flint 
I         2   chips  and  fragments  of  pottery.    Tradition  says  that  the  In- 
r  dians  once  had  a  great  battle  here,  and  that  one  party  buried 
their  dead  in  mound  No.  2  and  the  other  party  buried  theirs 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  there  is  still  a  great 
mound  of  river  stones. 

Mound  No.  3  (not  shown  in  the  plat)  is  also  on  the  Holston 
river,  2  miles  above  those  just  described.   This  mound, 
which  resembles  No.  2  in  several  respects,  was  circular,  60 
feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  5  feet  high.    The  original  surface 
of  the  earth  had  first  been  covered  over  with  charcoal  to  the  depth  of 
3  inches,  then  the  bodies  or  skeletons  laid  on  it  and  each  walled  up 
separately  with  river  stones;  these  were  then  covered  over  with  a  layer 
of  black  earth  18  inches  thick,  and  on  this  was  spread  a  layer  of  sand 
over  a  foot  thick  and  on  this  was  a  thin  layer  of  surface  soil.    On  one- 
half  of  the  circular  layer  of  charcoal  were  six  skeletons  walled  up  sep- 
arately as  before  stated,  but  so  thoroughly  decayed  that  only  one  skull 
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could  be  saved.  The  other  side  of  the  mound  liad  uothing  in  it  except 
a  fine  stone  pipe  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  233,  which  was 
on  the  bed  of  coals  some  10  or  12  feet  from  the  nearest  skeleton.  Kear 
the  head  of  one  of  the  skeletons  were  some  beautiful  arrow-heads,  shell 
beads,  a  polished  celt,  and  two  perforated  stones. 

ANCIENT  GRAVES  NEAK  KINGSPORT. 

A  plat  showing  the  locality  of  these  and  some  other  works  noticed  is 
given  in  Fig.  234.    In  this  ^  and    are  five  graves  covered  with  piles  of 


FIG.2IJ2. — Plan  of  burials  in  moiiTid,  Sullivan  county,  Tennessee. 


stone;  c,  the  site  of  old  Fort  Patri(;k  Henry,  built  in  1778;  at/,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  an  ancient  graveyard,  some  of  the  graves 
being  covered  with  stones,  others  with  earth;  at  is  a  waste  pit  in 
Cherokee  Island,  full  of  broken  pottery,  bones,  etc.  The  graves  at  e 
are  on  the  old  Bird  well  farm,  about  a  mile  above  the  head  of  Long  Island. 
They  are  in  the  top  and  near  the  break  of  a  high  bluff  which  here  over- 
looks the  river.  The  pile  on  each  was  oval  in  outline,  measuring  about 
14  feet  in  length,  9  feet  in  width,  and  18  inches  high,  comi^osed  of  broken 
limestone.  The  pit  of  one,  which  for  convenience  is  designated  No.  1, 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  pile  of  stones  over 
it  and  about  2^  feet  in  depth.  A  longitudinal  section  is  shown  iu 
12  ETH  23 
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Fig.  235.  a  a  denote  the  surface  level;  1,  soil  to  the  depth  of  8  inches; 
2,  red  clay  2  feet  thick ;  3,  black  earth,  charcoal,  and  ashes  3  inches  thick. 

A  longitudinal  section  of  the  other,  or  No.  2,  shows  that  the  layers 
were  the  same  in  character  and  about  the  same  in  thickness  as  those 
of  1^0.  1,  but  the  extent  of  the  pit  in  this  case  was  much  less  than  the 
pile  of  stones  over  it,  the  length  being  only  8  feet  and  the  width  in  pro- 
portion. Ko  indications  of  burial  were  found  in  either,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  layer  of  black  earth,  charcoal,  and  ashes  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  fact  that  flint  chips  were  found  in  this  layer,  we  might  con- 
clude that  no  pit  had  been  dug  here,  especially  as  its  outline  was  not 
distinctly  marked.  The  layer  of  surface  soil  under  the  piles  of  stone 
indicates  that  these  were  placed  there  long  after  the  pits  were  filled  up. 

The  graves  at  one-fourth  of  a  mile  below  those.at  f ,  were  found  to 
be  similar  in  covering,  size,  and  character  to  the  latter,  except  some 
slight  peculiarities  in  one  of  them,  which  is  designated  as  grave  ^o.  3. 
In  this  the  stones  were  not  only  piled  over  the  surface,  but  extended 
down  some  distance  into  the  grave,  as  shown  in  Fig.  236.    These  must 


Fig.  233. — Stone  pipe  from  mound,  Sullivan  county,  Tennessee. 

have  been  pounded  in,  as  they  were  so  tightly  packed  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  remove  them.  It  was  limited  at  the  sides  by  natural  ledges  of 
limestone,  which  sloped  towards  each  other,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
usual  layer  of  dark  earth,  charcoal,  and  ashes  was  at  the  bottom.  In 
this  were  found  some  sheets  of  mica,  fourteen  arrowheads,  one  stone 
gorget,  and  one  small  copper  rod  or  awl  about  4  inches  long,  some  frag- 
ments of  a  soapstone  vessel,  and  a  lump  of  red  paint. 

jS'os.  4  and  5  were  precisely  similar  to  No.  1  at  e.  Some  arrowheads, 
flint  chips,  and  lumps  of  black  ore  were  found  in  the  coal  bed  of  No.  4. 

As  there  was  nothing  in  either  of  these  graves  or  pits  indicating 
burial,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  object  in  view  in  digging  them. 
Other  similar  graves  not  opened  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
marked  /on  the  plat. 

CARTER  COUNTY. 

There  is  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the  north  bank  of  Watauga  river 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek.  In  1886  a  skeleton  was  found 
partially  exposed,  the  river  having  washed  away  a  part  of  the  bank. 
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It  lay  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  the  head  turned  towards  the  southeast;  with 
it  were  four  arrowheads,  several  shell  beads,  and  many  small  fragments 
of  pottery;  most  of  the  latter  about  the  head.  Quite  a  number  of  skele- 
tons were  subsequently  exposed  by  the  high  water  and  others  in  the 
process  of  digging  a  road  through  the  grounds. 

The  burial  ground,  on  which  many  broken  stone  axes,  arrow  points, 
and  other  stone  implements  have  been  found,  but  which  has  been  i^retty 


Fig.  234. — riat  showing  aucient  graves  near  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


thoroughly  worked  over,  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  below  old  Fort 
Watauga,  mentioned  by  Haywood  as  the  Watauga  settlement.    It  is 
^  now  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  S.  Thomas  and  near  the  house  where  John 

Sevier  and  Tipton  had  tlieir  figlit  over  the  ^'  State  of  Franklin." 
On  Gap  creek,  about  4  miles  IVom  the  fort,  are  two  caves  in  a  rocky 
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Fig.  235. — Section  of  grave  No.  1,  uear  Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 


ridge  which  borders  the  creek  on  the  east.  One  of  these  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  can  be  entered  only  by  a  narrow,  perpendicular  descent 
of  10  feet.  Here  and  there  are  places  where  the  floor  is  covered  with 
loose  earth  mixed  with  charcoal  and  ashes.  During  a  rather  hasty 
examination  the  explorer  found  in  this  debris  a  broken  stone  gorget,  a 
spearhead,  and  some  shell  beads,  but  no  indications  of  burial. 

COCKE  COUNTY. 

But  one  mound  in  this  county  was  examined.  This  is  on  Yinceut 
island,  Pigeon  river,  and  is  about  200  feet  long  and  varies  from  4  to  6 

feet  in  height;  it  was  formerly 
about  50  feet  wide,  but  a  long 
strip  off  one  side  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  river.  The  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a  refuse 
heap. 

Although  the  entire  mound  was 
removed,  no  skeletons  or  signs  of  burial  were  discovered ;  but  near  the 
center  and  close  to  bottom  was  a  somewhat  singular  collection  contain- 
ing the  following  articles:  Thirty-three  celts,  mostly  polished;  frag- 
ments of  pottery  and  of  soap- 
stone  vessels;  four  arrowheads; 
four  stone  gorgets ;  two  discoidal 
stones;  one  broken  clay  pipe; 
two  grooved  stone  axes;  one 
stone  pestle;  four  stone  ham- 
mers; two  large  pitted  stones; 
one  unfinished  stone  tube;  a  steel-blade  case  knife  of  a  peculiar  pat- 
tern, and  one  porcelain  ( ?)  bead. 

The  presence  of  the  knife  and  bead  in  this  collection  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  unless  we  suppose  the  whole  to  be  a  comparatively  modern 
deposit,  which  is  probably  the  fact. 

THE  RAMSEY  MOUND. 

On  the  north  bank  of  French  Broad  river,  immediately  opposite  the 
Franklin  Railroad  station,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  A.  Ramsey,  are  the  remains 
of  a  once  large  and  imposing  tumulus  known  as  the  Ramsey  mound. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Haywood,  who  remarks  in  regard  to  it  as  follows: 

There  is  a  mound  on  the  French  Broad  river,  1  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Nola- 
chncky,  on  the  east  side  of  the  French  Broad,  30  feet  high.  There  is  an  acre  of 
ground  on  the  top.' 

At  present  only  a  small  part  of  it  remains,  the  rest  having  been 
washed  away  by  the  river,  which  has  gradually  encroached  upon  it. 
Mr.  Ramsey,  who  has  resided  on  the  farm  for  fifty- five  years,  says  the 
mound  once  extended  to  what  is  now  the  center  of  the  river,  a  distance 
of  250  feet,  and  was  20  feet  high,  if  not  more.    The  exact  dimensions 


Fig.  236. — Section  of  grave  No.  3,  near  Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 


1  Nat.  and  Aborig.  Hist.  Tenn.,  1823.  p.  146. 
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can  not  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  the  area  of  the  level 
top  was  at  least  an  acre  and  that  it  was  cultivated  as  a  garden.  If  this 
be  correct  it  must  have  been  a  very  large  and  important  tumulus,  prob- 
ably 250  feet  in  length  by  175  in  width.  What  adds  to  the  interest 
attaching  to  this  work  is  the  fact  that,  running  around  it  in  the  form  of 
a  semicircle,  and  about  300  yards  from  it,  is  a  series  of  large  pits,  twelve 
in  number  and  somewhat  evenly  spaced.  The  dimensions  can  not  be 
definitely  ascertained,  as  they  are  now  nearly  filled  up.  They  were 
probably  100  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and,  according  to  the  statement 
of  citizens,  fully  20  feet  deep.  Possibly  they  are  the  spots  from  which 
the  material  for  building  the  mound  was  obtained. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Some  explorations  were  made  in  this  county,  but  the  examinations 
were  hasty  and  incomplete.  The  agent  was,  at  the  time  of  his  vivsit, 
simply  on  a  prospecting  tour,  expecting  to  return  to  those  works  which 
he  thought  worthy  of  vspecial  investigation. 

Two  mounds  were  discovered  immediately  below  Taylors  bend  of  the 
French  Broad  river,  9  miles  east  of  Dandridge.  One  of  these,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  stands  on  a  level  bottom  about  300  feet  from  the 
river  bank.  It  is  circular  in  outline,  120  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet 
high.  Trenches  were  cut  through  it,  but  no  evidence  of  burial  or  relics 
of  any  kind  were  revealed.  The  other  mound  is  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  preceding,  south  of  the  river,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  B.  Stakely. 
It  stands  on  the  level  bottom  about  200  feet  from  the  river;  is  similar 
in  form  to  the  other,  but  smaller,  the  diameter  being  95  feet  and  height 
a  little  less  than  5  leet.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  subject  to 
overflow,  and  the  mound  itself  has  been  entirely  covered  with  water 
more  than  on(*e.  A  wide  trench  was  carried  through  it  and  down  to 
the  original  soil,  but  neither  skeletons  nor  relics  were  found;  nor  any 
indications  of  burial.  The  whole  body  of  it  was  composed  of  dark, 
sandy  soil  like  that  of  the  ground  around  it.  At  the  bottom,  resting 
on  the  natural  surface,  was  a  layer  of  sticky  yellow  clay,  3  to  4  inches 
thick,  which  appeared  to  underlie  the  entire  mound.  The  nearest 
place  where  this  pipe  clay  is  found  is  a  ridge  about  a  mile  distant. 

There  is  an  ancient  burial  ground  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  last  mentioned  mound. 

There  is  a  mound  on  the  south  side  of  French  Broad  river  opjjosite 
Swans  island,  about  3  miles  above  Dandridge.  It  stands  on  the  lower 
bottom  which  borders  the  river,  about  200  yards  from  the  latter.  There 
are  traces  of  an  old  'Hrail"  leading  from  it  across  the  ridges  for  a  dis- 
>  tance  of  3  miles  to  some  stone  graves  near  a  creek.    The  largest  trees 

along  the  trail  are  marked,  but  the  marking  extends  u})  and  down  the 
trees  according  to  the  old  method  of  blazing  routes  instead  of  across 
them,  as  is  now  usual.  If  these  marks  bear  any  relation  to  the  trail  and 
graves,  it  is  probable  that  all  are  the  work  of  modern  Cherokees. 
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MOUND  ON  FAIN^S  ISLAND. 

This  mound  is  situated  on  the  lower  end  of  Fain's  island,  in  French 
Broad  river,  about  3  miles  southwest  of  Dandridge.  It  stands  on  the 
extreme  lower  end  of  the  island,  not  more  than  300  feet  from  the  water's 
edge.  As  a  shaft  had  been  sunk  in  the  center  by  a  previous  exi^lorer 
a  broad  trench  was  cut  on  each  side.  In  the  first  or  southern  one  six- 
teen skeletons  were  unearthed,  but  in  the  northern  one  nothing  was 
found,  l^^ear  the  east  end  of  the  first  was  a  series  of  fire  beds,  one 
below  another.  The  uppermost,  which  lay  near  the  surface  of  the 
mound,  was  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  each  succeeding  one  was  a 
little  wider  than  the  one  above  it,  so  that  the  bottom  one,  3  feet  below 
the  first,  measured  6  feet  in  diameter.  All  were  circular  and  slightly 
basin-shaped  or  dished,  and  consisted  of  burnt  clay,  with  layers  of 
ashes  between  them.  There  were  five  in  all.  Below  the  last  lay  a 
mass  of  pure  ashes,  packed  very  hard,  which  extended  downward  some 
3  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  mound.  The  earth  immediately  under  this 
bed  of  ashes  was  burned  to  a  hard  crust  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches. 

Fig.  237  is  given  to  show  the  fire-beds  (a)  and  the  ash-bed  (b)  imme- 
diately below  them. 

The  skeletons  were,  in  most  cases,  lying  at  full  length,  with  heads  in 
various  directions,  though  none  toward  the  south.    Only  one  or  two 


Fig.  237.— Settion  ofmouud  ou  Fain's  island,  Jelierson  county,  Tennessee. 


were  folded.  They  were  at  all  depths,  from  2^  to  5  feet ;  one  lay  near 
the  bottom,  at  the  depth  of  8  feet  and  close  to  the  mass  of  ashes  under 
the  fire  beds. 

With  this  skeleton  were  five  celts  and  some  shell  ornaments;  the 
skull  was  also  obtained.  The  mound  appeared  to  be  comi^osed  almost 
entirely  of  dark,  sandy  soil,  with  here  and  there  a  small  streak  of  lighter 
colored  earth  running  through  it. 

There  is  an  ancient  burial  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  mound,  which  has  not  been  examined. 

ROANE  COUNTY. 

The  first  works  examined  in  this  county  are  on  Long  island,  in  the 
Holston  river,  which  is  from  3  to  5  miles  long  and  varies  in  width  from 
one-fourth  to  1  mile.  It  lies  nearly  east  and  west,  the  course  of  the 
river  at  this  point  being  from  a  little  south  of  east  to  a  little  north  of 
west.    The  western  portion,  near  the  lower  point  is  low  bottom  land ; 
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the  middle  and  upper  portions  are  considerably  higher,  rising  some  40 
to  50  feet  above  low  water.  A  plat  of  the  island,  showing  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  the  nineteen  mounds  on  it,  is  given  in  Fig.  238.  These, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  figure,  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  the  group 
a  containing  five  mounds,  being  near  the  extreme  lower  or  western 
point  on  the  lowest  land  of  the  island  j  group  ft,  also  containing  five 
mounds,  near  the  middle;  and  group  c,  containing  nine  mounds,  near  the 
upper  or  eastern  end,  the  two  latter  groups  being  on  the  higher  land. 
The  mounds  are  numbered  from  1  to  19,  though  all  these  numbers  do 
not  ai^pear  in  the  figure. 

Mound  1  of  group  a  (the  one  next  the  northern  branch)  is  by  far  the 
largest,  being  about  160  feet  from  east  to  west,  90  feet  north  and  south, 
and  18  feet  high.  It  is  known  as  the  Brakebill  mound,  and  was  par- 
tially explored  by  Kev.  E.  O.  Dunning  on  behalf  of  the  Peabody 
Museum.  As  Mr.  Johnson,  the  owner,  has  since  built  a  corn  house  on 
it,  permission  could  not  be  obtained  to  make  further  explorations  in  it. 


jBo  t  toniy    L  UTVct'. 


Fig.  238. — Plat  of  groups  on  Long  island,  Roane  couDty,  Tennessee. 

Mounds  2  and  4,  being  covered  at  the  time  with  growing  corn,  were 
not  disturbed. 

Mounds,  measuring  93  feet  from  north  to  south,  105  feet  east  and  west, 
and  5  feet  high,  having  been  under  cultivation  for  sixty  years  and 
partially  examined  by  a  previous  explorer,  is  considerably  lower  than  it 
originally  was. 

The  body  of  the  mound  was  composed  of  dark,  sandy  soil  similar  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  island,  with  numerous  small 
patches  of  yellow  clay  scattered  through  it  without  any  apparent  order 
or  arrangement.  In  it  were  five  skeletons  near  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  239.  In  the  center,  at«,  was  a 
large,  boat-shaped  vessel  of  clay,  9  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  in  the  middle, 
but  tapering  to  each  end,  and  about  15  inches  deep.  This  vessel,  which 
was  probably  only  sun-dried,  was  watersoaked  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
crumbled  into  minute  fragments  when  an  attemi)t  was  made  to  remove 
it.    It  lay  northwest  and  southeast  and  contained  an  adult  skeleton 
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lying  at  full  leDgth  witli  tbe  head  northwest.  In  the  vessel,  near  the 
bead  of  the  skeleton,  was  the  stone  image  represented  in  Fig.  240. 
This,  which  represents  a  squatting  figure,  is  14J  inches  high  and  is 
carved  out  of  stone.  At  each  of  the  points  marked  /<,  /«,  /«,  corre- 
sponding with  the  cardinal  points,  was  a  sitting  skeleton  facing  toward 
the  center.  Yv^ith  the  one  at  the  north  was  a  clay  pipe  and  two  dis- 
coidal  stones;  lying  by  the  feet  of  the  one  at  the  east  was  a  large 
shell,  and  with  the  one  at  the  south  were  two  polished  celts,  one  of 
which  was  broken. 

Mound  5,  nearest  the  lower  point  of  the  island  and  within  50  feet  of 
the  water's  edge  and  of  the  ordinary  conical  form,  measured  60  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  high,  the  highest  point  being  toward  one  side. 

One  foot  from  the  top  was  a  layer 
of  burnt  clay  from  3  to  4  inches 
thick,  spreading  horizontally 
over  the  entire  area  of  the 
mound,  reaching  the  surface  all 
around.  It  did  not  conform  to 
the  curve  of  the  mound,  but 
extended  horizontally.  At  sev- 
eral points  on  its  surface,  or 
mixed  with  it,  were  small  piles 
or  spots  of  charcoal  and  ashes. 
The  body  of  the  mound,  both 
above  and  below  this  layer,  con- 
sisted of  dark,  sandy  soil. 

In  the  central  ])ortion,  close 
to  the  bottom,  lay  the  remains 
of  four  skeletons,  but  so  far  de- 
composed that  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  their  positions. 
Mound  11,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Fig.  238,  is  one  of  group  c,  situated  on  the  higher  ground. 
Diameter,  Go  feet ;  height,  a  little  over  7  feet.  This,  as  proved  to  be  the 
case  with  all  those  on  the  high  ground  examined,  was  composed  entirely 
of  very  hard,  compact,  red  clay. 

About  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  2^  feet,  was  a  badly  decayed  skel- 
eton which  must  have  been  doubled  up  or  bundled.  There  was  no  dark 
colored  earth  about  the  bones,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  red  clay  being 
packed  about  them  as  hard  as  in  any  other  j)ortion  of  the  mound.  Di- 
rectly under  this,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  resting  on  the  natu- 
ral surface  of  the  ground,  were  two  other  skeletons  lying  at  full  length, 
side  by  side,  with  heads  toward  the  west.  The  bones  of  these  were  in 
a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than  of  the  one  nearer  the  top.  With 
them  was  some  red  paint  and  near  their  heads  one  spear  point  and  two 
small  discoidal  stones.    The  earth  immediately  surrounding  these  two 


Fig  2;}9. — Diagram  of  uiouikI  Xo.  ;{,  Loii<;  island. 
Roane  countv,  Tennessee. 
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skeletons  was  dark  and  loose,  all  the  rest  of  the  mound  being  composed 
of  red  clay,  so  hard  that  we  had  to  use  the  pick  to  loosen  it. 

Mound  12,  measured  52  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  and  like 
the  preceding  consisted  chiefly  of  red  clay  closely  packed  and  very 
hard.  In  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  was  a  horizontal  layer  of 
mussel  shells  about  1  foot  thick,  covering  a  circular  area  6  feet  in 
diameter.    The  shells  composing  this  layer  were  packed  in  dark-colored 


Fig.  240.— Image  Irora  luouud  No.  H,  Long  inland,  Roane  county,  Tennessee. 


earth  and  must  have  been  carefully  placed  by  haild,  as  they  were  in 
tiers,  all  with  the  concave  side  downward.^  Underneath  the  layer  of 
shells  the  earth  was  very  dark  and  appeared  to  be  mixed  with  vegeta- 
ble mold  to  the  depth  of  1  foot.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  resting  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  was  a  very  large  skeleton,  lying  horizon- 
tally at  full  length.    Although  very  soft,  the  bones  were  suflfi(*iently 

*The  same  thing,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Patrick,  of  Belleville,  HI.,  was  observed  in  a  mound  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  sitf  of  East  St.  Louis.  These,  howev«'r,  as  appeared  from  tlio  specimen  shown 
me,  were  sea  sliells.  mostly  univalves. 
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distinct  to  allow  of  a  careful  measurement  before  attempting  to  remove 
them.  The  length  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  bones  of  the  toes 
was  found  to  be  7  feet  3  inches.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  in- 
dividual when  living  was  fully  7 J  feet  high.  At  the  head  lay  some 
small  pieces  of  mica  and  a  green  substance,  probably  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per, though  no  ornament  or  article  of  copper  was  discovered.  This 
was  the  only  burial  in  the  mound. 

By  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  group  (Fig.  238),  it  will  be  observed 
that  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  and  15  form  the  arc  of  the  circle.  They  are  regu- 
larly spaced,  the  distance  from  the  base  of  one  to  the  base  of  the  next 
being  about  100  feet.    No.  11  is  about  200  feet  from  No.  12. 

No.  14,  65  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high,  was  next  explored  by  cut- 
ting a  trench  12  feet  wide  from  side  to  side  through  the  center  down  to 
the  original  soil.  This  was  composed  of  hard,  red  clay,  with  here  and 
there,  from  the  depth  of  1  to  3  feet,  a  small  spot  of  very  dark  earth, 
which  contained  decayed  mussel  shells.  At  a  depth  of  3^  feet,  near 
the  center,  lay  2  skeletons  very  near  each  other,  one  with  the  head 
toward  the  east,  the  other  with  the  head  toward  the  west,  with  dark 
colored  earth  and  some  shells  packed  about  them.  Nothing  further 
was  discovered  until  near  the  bottom,  where  a  bed  of  shells  was 
reached.  The  shells  in  this  bed  were  closely  packed  together  in  tlie  man- 
ner of  those  in  mound  No.  12.  Tliis  bed  or  layer  was  circular  in  out- 
line, about  12  feet  in  diameter  and  1  foot  thick,  and  contained  a  smaller 
proportion  of  dirt  than  that  in  No.  12.  The  layer  beneath  this,  resting  on 
the  original  soil,  consisted  of  dark  colored  earth  in  which,  lying  immedi- 
ately under  the  center  of  the  shell  bed,  were  2  skeletons.  But  these 
were  so  far  decayed  that  their  exact  position  could  not  be  determined. 
Near  their  heads  were  two  arrow  points,  two  rude  celts,  and  one  dis- 
coidal  stone. 

Mound  15,  64  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high,  presented  in  some 
respects  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  just  described.  For  a  depth  of 
5  feet  it,  like  the  others,  consisted  of  hard,  red  clay ;  under  this  was  a 
dark  layer  which  si)read  over  the  entire  area  of  the  mound  and  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  skeletons  j  in  fact,  the  entire  bottom  was  apparently  a 
mass  of  bones.  All  the  earth  above  them  being  carefully  removed,  it 
became  apparent  that  there  was  no  l  egularity  or  order  of  burial,  but 
that  the  bones  were  heaped  together  in  a  confused  mass,  it  being  im- 
possible to  trace  out  the  individual  skeletons.  Many  of  the  bones  were 
broken  and  often  three  or  four  skulls  piled  together.  They  belonged  to 
persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  young  child  to  the  aged. 

The  number  of  i^ersons  buried  here  was  estimated  at  53,  as  that  was 
the  number  of  skulls  found.  All  must  have  been  deposited  at  (me  time 
and  hence  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed.  The  remains  were  probably 
gathered  from  other  temporary  depositories  and  brought  here  to  be 
buried  in  one  common  grave. 
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Mound  16,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  higli^  was  similar  to  jS'o.  15, 
except  that  in  this  there  were  only  twelve  skeletons. 

Mound  17,  similar  in  size  and  construction  to  No.  16,  contained  at 
the  bottom  4  skeletons,  much  decayed ;  no  relics  with  them. 

Mound  IS,  38  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was  composed  through- 
out of  red  clay ;  not  even  a  change  in  color  was  noticed  until  the  bottom 
was  reached.  Here,  in  the  center,  was  a  hearth  of  burnt  clay  and 
ashes  about  5  feet  in  diameter  and  5  or  6  inches  thick.  This  layer  or 
bed  of  burnt  clay  was  level  on  the  top,  and  the  ashes  which  lay  on  it 
had  some  pieces  of  charcoal  scattered  through  them. 

As  already  stated,  all  the  mounds  of  the  higher  ground  of  the  island 
explored  were  made  of  red  clay  packed  very  hard,  and  the  skeletons 
found  in  them  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  mound  No.  15,  where,  although  in  a  confused  heap,  they 
were  much  better  preserved.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  skele- 
tons found  on  the  low  bottom  land  were  in  better  condition  than  those 
found  in  the  red  clay  mounds  of  the  uplands.  It  is  surmised  from  this 
fact  that  the  higher  land  formed  at  first  the  whole  island,  the  lower 
point  being  a  subsequent  addition,  and  that  the  mounds  on  the  former 
portion  are  much  older  than  those  on  the  lower  point. 

Some  2  or  3  acres  of  the  lower  point,  which  was  washed  bare  during 
the  flood  of  April,  1886,  is  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery,  broken 
arrowheads,  flint  chips,  broken  celts,  etc.  At  one  point  the  soil  was 
all  washed  oft'  down  to  the  hard  ground,  exposing  a  floor  of  burnt 
clay  about  30  feet  square  and  1  foot  thick.  In  this  could  be  distinctly 
seen  the  charred  ends  of  posts  which  had  been  set  in  the  ground.  An 
examination  of  some  of  these  proved  them  to  be  red  cedar.  They  had 
been  set  into  the  ground  through  the  burnt  clay  to  the  depth  of  about 
3  feet  and  some  of  them  were  still  comparatively  sound ;  all  were  burnt 
off'  at  the  top.  Unfortunately  the  explorer  neglected  to  note  at  the  time 
their  respective  positions. 

MOUND  ON  THE  HAGLER  FARM. 

This  stands  on  the  lower  bottom  about  100  feet  from  the  river  bank 
and  8  miles  down  the  river  from  the  preceding  gr<mx)s.  It  is  imme- 
diately oi)i)osite  an  island  on  one  hand  and  a  spur  which  runs  down 
from  the  hills  on  the  other.  A  broad  level  bottom  extends  along  the 
river  above  the  mound  for  half  a  mile  and  for  2  miles  below  it,  but  is 
very  narrow  where  the  mound  stands. 

Although  (luite  large,  being  142  feet  in  diameter  and  11  feet  high,  it 
is  of  the  round  conical  type  and  quite  symmetrical.  At  the  depth  of  2 
feet  was  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  from  6  to  8  inches  thick,  extending  over 
the  whole  mound,  not  horizontally,  as  usual,  but  conforming  to  the  curve 
of  the  ui)])er  surface.  It  must,  therefore,  have  formed  the  upper  layer 
of  the  mound  when  it  hud  reached  this  stage  of  its  construction. 
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Immediately  below  this  skeletons  began  to  appear  and  continued  to  be 
found  until  a  depth  of  5  feet  was  reached.;  below  this  depth  there  were  no 
more  indications  of  burial.  When  the  bottom  was  reached  it  was  seen 
that  a  ditch  had  been  dug  in  the  original  soil  1  foot  deep  and  2  J  feet  wide, 
running  east  and  west  and  traceable  for  12  or  13  feet.  At  two  points, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  241,  were  lateral  extensions  run- 
ning off  at  right  angles  on  each  side;  these  could  be  traced  only  for  a  dis- 
tance of  4  or  5  feet.  Fourteen  skeletons  were  discovered,  none  of  which 

were  at  a  greater  depth  than  5 
feet,  and  all  were  below  the  layer 
of  burned  clay,  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  disturbed.  All 
of  these  skeletons  were  lying  hori- 
zontally on  their  backs,  at  full 
length,  and  the  heads  of  all,  ex- 
cept that  of  Ko.  1,  toward  the 
north,  as  indicated  in  the  figure, 
which  shows  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  skeletons  and  the 
ditch  below.  With  skeleton  No. 
1  were  two  relics,  a  fine  spear- 
head and  a  soapstone  pipe ;  with 
No.  5,  a  fine  polished  celt  and 
two  small  discoidal  stones;  with 
o.,    IV  TT  1         IT?         ^o.  12,  a  singular  stone  tube, 

Fig.  241. — Diagram  of  the  Hagler  niounu,  Roane  70  7 

county,  Tennessee.  SOmC  small  arrowheads,  one  dis- 

coidal stone,  and  a  beaver's  tooth. 
All  the  specimens  were  found  about  the  heads  of  the  skeletons. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Evans,  6  miles  below  Long  island  and  2 
miles  above  the  Hagler  farm,  are  seven  mounds,  and  4  miles  further 
down,  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  five. 

MOUNDS  AND  ANCIENT  CEMETERY  OX  THE  LEE  FARM. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Lee,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Clinch  river, 
about  14  miles  above  Kingston,  contains  about  1,200  acres,  mostly 
beautiful  level  land,  denominated  here  first  and  second  bottoms." 
The  west  side  of  this  extensive  farm  is  bounded  in  part  by  White  Oak 
creek.  A  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek  the  land  is  considerably 
higher  along  the  river  bank  than  it  is  farther  back.  This  ridge  or  high 
ground  rises  somewhat  as  it  nears  the  point  where  the  creek  enters 
the  river.  In  times  of  high  water  the  river  breaks  around  the  upper 
end  of  the  high  ground  and  flows  back  of  it  until  it  reaches  the  creek, 
but  in  April,  1886,  the  w  ater  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height  and  swept 
entirely  over  this  higher  ground,  washing  off  the  sandy  soil  in  some 
places  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  exposing  a  number  of  graves  and 
showing  that  here  was  an  ancient  cemetery. 
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The  . locality  was  visited  immediately  after  this  occurrence.  The  dark 
soil  had  all  been  washed  away,  leaving  the  hard  yellow  sand  exposed. 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  rise  could  be  seen  a  large  number  of  skele- 
tons, some  still  resting  in  their  graves,  but  more  washed  out  and  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  or  the  bones  drifted  here  and  there  in  heaps. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  examining  this  interesting  spot  and  exca- 
vating the  graves  from  which  the  skeletons  had  not  been  removed  or 
washed  out.  All  that  could  be  determined  was  that  they  had  been 
buried  horizontally  in  comparatively  shallow  graves  dug  in  the  original 
soil  for  their  reception.  There  was  no  regularity  as  to  direction,  some 
heads  being  east,  some  west,  some  north,  and  others  south.  The  area 
covered  was  about  2  acres.  Scattered  over  this  were  small  broken 
stones,  arrowheads,  flint  chijDS,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc. 

Mound  No.  1,  about  55  feet  in  diameter  and  3J  fe^t  high,  stood  on  a 
slight  elevation  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  but  some- 
what nearer  the  creek.  It  had  been  plowed  over  for  many  years,  bring- 
ing to  the  surface  human  bones,  some  of  which  were  lying  on  the  top 
when  examined. 

The  entire  mound  was  removed,  revealing  some  large  flat  stones 
near  the  surface.  The  earth  about  these  was  dark  and  loose,  while  the 
remainder  consisted  of  hard  red  clay.  Nothing  further  of  interest  was 
observed.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  skeletons  which  were 
plowed  up  must  have  been  near  the  top  of  the  mound,  which  could  not 
have  been  more  than  6  or  7  feet  high. 

Between  mound  No.  1  and  mound  No.  2,  there  is  quite  a  depression, 
so  much  so  that  water  frequently  stands  here.  As  this  mound  (No.  2) 
had  never  been  plowed  or  disturbed,  it  retained  its  full  proportions, 
being  60  feet  in  diameter,  10  feet  high,  and  conical  m  form.  At  the 
depth  of  2  J  feet  was  a  layer  of  rather  large,  flat  limestone  rocks,  extend- 
ing horizontally  in  all  directions  to  the  margin  of  the  mound.  Imme- 
diately beneath  these  stones  lay  twenty- five  skeletons  so  close  to  them 
that  several  of  the  skulls  and  other  bones  were  crushed  by  them.  Some 
of  the  stones  were  quite  large,  but  all  of  them  about  4  or  5  inches  thick 
and  some  with  the  edges  nicely  squared,  probably  by  the  natural  fracture, 
as  there  were  no  traces  of  tool  marks  on  them.  The  entire  mound  con- 
sisted of  red  clay,  but  that  portion  above  the  stone  platform  was  loose 
and  easily  worked.  About  a  foot  above  the  bottom  another  bed  of 
similar  stones  was  reached,  but  this  covered  an  area  only  7  feet  in 
diameter.  Immediately  under  it,  lying  upon  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground,  were  five  skeletons,  slightly  covered  with  earth,  over  which  the 
stones  were  laid.  It  is  possible  that  after  the  first  burial  a  small  mound 
may  have  been  thrown  up  and  that  a  considerable  interval  elapsed 
before  the  second  burial.  That  all  the  skeletons  in  a  layer  were  depos- 
ited at  one  time  can  not  be  doubted.  The  clay  between  the  upper  and 
lower  layers  was  so  hard  tliat  it  required  the  use  of  picks  to  break  it 
up.    The  skeletons  in  the  lower  layer  were  much  decayed  and  crushed 
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by  the  weight  of  the  stones  resting  on  them.  No  order  as  to  position 
appeared  to  have  been  observed  in  either  layer.  Ko  relics  save  a  few 
arrow  points  and  discoidal  stones  were  discovered. 

Mound  3,  70  feet  in  diameter^  15  feet  high,  and  conical  in  form,  was 
also  explored.  At  the  depth  of  3  feet  were  eight  skeletons  so  far  de- 
cayed that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  their  exact  positions,  except 
that  they  lay  at  about  the  same  level.  Near  the  bottom,  though  a  lit- 
tle above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  were  three  other  skeletons 
lying  about  o  or  6  feet  from  each  other.  These  were  in  a  much  better 
state  of  preservation  than  the  eight  near  the  top.  There  were  no 
stones  over  the  skeletons  as  in  mound  2,  nor  were  any  relics  found  with 
them  nor  in  the  mound. 

Immediately  below  the  mouth  of  White  Oak  creek  is  Jones  island, 
on  which  it  is  said  a  mound  formerly  stood  which  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  floods.  The  locality  was  visited,  and  though  no  traces  of 
the  mound  could  be  seen,  large  quantities  of  broken  pottery,  flint  chips, 
and  other  evidences  of  former  occupancy  were  observed. 

One  mile  below  this  place,  on  the  south  side,  are  two  large  mounds 
situated  on  the  point  of  a  ridge  which  runs  close  to  the  river.  They 
are  covered  with  heavy  timber. 

BLOUNT,  MONROE,  AND  LOUDON  COUNTIES. 

The  valley  of  the  Little  Tennessee  from  where  it  leaves  the  Smoky 
mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  between  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee, to  where  it  joins  the  Tennessee  river  in  Loudon  county,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  archeological  section  in  the  entire 
Appalachian  district. 

The  numerous  groups  of  mounds  and  other  ancient  works  which  are 
found  along  the  valleys  of  the  i:)rincipal  stream  and  its  tributaries, 
appear  to  be  intimately  related  to  one  another  and  are  so  evidently  the 
work  of  one  people  that  it  is  deemed  unwise  to  arrange  them  by  coun- 
ties ;  moreover,  this  would  confuse  the  reader,  hence  it  is  thought  best 
to  vary  the  usual  rule  in  this  instance  and  describe  the  groups  in  the 
order  in  which  they  follow  one  another,  commencing  with  the  one 
situated  nearest  the  point  where  the  river  leaves  the  mountains, 
thence  moving  down  the  stream  tc  its  junction  with  the  Holston.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  relation  of  these  groups,  a 
map  of  the  area  embraced  is  given  in  PI.  xxv,  on  which  they  are 
located.  As  this  map  is  copied  from  one  made  by  the  geographical 
division  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  from  recent  surveys,  and  the 
groups  located  by  a  special  survey  made  under  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  more  than  usually 
correct. 

The  river,  after  winding  its  way  through  the  mountain  gorges,  enters 
a  beautiful  valley  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  perfectly  level  to  the 
foot  of  the  Chilhowee  mountains,  to  which  it  runs  parallel  for  several 
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miles.  The  first  bottom  as  we  descend  is  known  as  the  Hardin  farm. 
On  this  is  a  tumulus  now  named  the  Hardin  mound.  This  is  located 
north  of  the  river  about  5  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Abrahams  creek, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tallassee  creek.  (No.  1,  PL  xxv.) 
It  is  of  the  usual  conical  form,  measuring  120  feet  in  diameter  and 
7  feet  high.  In  this  was  a  single  adult  skeleton  near  the  center  at 
the  depth  of  2  feet,  lying  on  its  back,  head  east,  and  arms  spread 
out  as  indicated  at  a  in  Fig.  242.  Lying  at  the  right  hand  were  a 
stone  pipe  and  a  polished  celt;  at  the  left  hand,  a  stone  pipe  and 
nine  arrowheads;  at  the  feet,  a  large  pot  broken  in  pieces.  On  the 
skeleton,  chiefly  around  the  neck,  legs,  and  arms,  were  1,039  beads, 
mostly  shell;  384  of 
them  were  of  large 
size;  a  few  were 
fresh- water  pearls. 
The  bones  crumbled 
to  pieces  as  soon  as 
an  attempt  was  made 
to  remove  them.  No 
other  skeletons  or  in- 
dications of  burial 
were  found;  but  at 
&,  6,  &,  ft,  resting  on 
the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground,  were 
four  little  piles  of 
burnt  clay,  one  at 
each  of  the  points 
indicated,  forming  a 
I  square.  These  were 

rounded  at  the  base, 
running  to  a  sharp 

Fig.  242. — Diagram  of  the  Hardin  mound,  Blount  county,  Tennessee. 

point  at  the  tof) ;  di- 
ameter at  the  base,  2  feet,  and  height  2  feet.  Some  coals  and  ashes 
were  about  each,  showing  that  the  burning  had  been  done  after  they 
were  placed  in  position.  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  these  remains 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  Cherokee  town  Tallassee.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  understand  the  reason  on  which  this  assumption  is  based, 
a  facsimile  of  Henry  Timberlake's  map  made  in  1762  is  inserted  here. 
(PI.  XXVI.)  By  referring  to  this  as  we  proceed  in  our  description  of  the 
groups  along  the  Little  Tennessee  river,  the  reader  will  see  the  close 
correspondence  in  locality  of  the  Cherokee  towns  with  these  groups. 

THE  M'MURRAY  mounds. 

These  monoids,  four  in  number,  are  some  5  or  6  miles  lower  down  than 
the  preceding,  the  first,  as  we  descend,  being  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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river,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Boyd  McMurray,  the  others  on  the  north  side, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Samuel  McMurray.  (No.  2,  PL  xxv.)  A  plat  of  the 
area,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  these  mounds  is  given  in  Fig.  243. 
The  direction  from  the  point  a  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Abrahams 
creek,  to  mound  No.  1,  on  the  Boyd  McMurray  farm,  is  S.  86^  W.  and 
distance  1,450  feet;  from  mound  No.  1,  to  the  point  h,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  I^.  53 ^  W.,  1,270  feet;  from  b  to  center  of  mound  No.  2  on 
the  Samuel  McMurray  farm,  J^^.  76°  W.,  745  feet;  from  No.  2  to  No.  3, 
N.  790  W.,  520  feet;  from  No.  3  to  No.  4,  79 o  W.,  335  feet,  the  meas- 
urements always  being  from  center  to  center.  Mound  No.  1  is  288  feet 
from  the  river  bank;  No.  2  is  173  feet;  No.  3  is  258  feet;  and  No.  4  is 
108  feet. 

Mound  1,  circular  in  form,  4  feet  high,  and  with  an  average  diameter 
of  about  100  feet,  was  examined  by  cutting  a  broad  trench  through  the 
center  from  side  to  side  and  down  to  the  original  soil.  No  indications 
of  burial  were  observed  nor  was  anything  of  interest  found,  except  a 
large  fire-bed.    This  was  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  exactly 


Fig.  '243. — Plat  of  the  McMurray  mounds,  Blount  county,  Tennessee. 


at  the  center  of  the  mound.  It  consisted  of  a  layer  of  burnt  clay 
between  7  and  8  feet  in  diameter  and  from  4  to  6  inches  thick,  and  was 
covered  with  ashes;  encircling  the  margin  was  a  row  of  water- worn 
stones.  Over  this  bed  was  a  layer  of  clay  1  foot  in  thickness;  the 
remainder  of  the  mound  was  composed  of  dark  loam  like  the  surround- 
ing soil. 

Mound  No.  2,  which  is  circular,  measured  110  feet  in  diameter  and  afew 
inches  less  than  5  feet  in  height.  In  excavating  this  a  trench  was  first 
run  in  from  the  south  side;  before  reaching  the  center  a  stone  grave 
or  cist  was  found  of  the  usual  box  shape.  This  contained  an  adult 
skeleton,  much  decomposed.  A  trench  was  then  carried  in  on  the  north 
side,  and  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  edge  was  another 
cist  of  the  same  character;  also  containing  a  single  skeleton.  At  the 
center,  lay  four  uninclosed  skeletons  in  an  extended  ])osition  on  the 
original  surface;  two  with  their  feet  toward  the  south,  the  other  two, 
whose  heads  were  nearly  touching  the  heads  of  this  pair,  having  their 
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feet  toward  the  north.  The  remainder  of  the  mound,  which  Avas  com- 
posed throughout  of  yellow  sand,  except  a  little  black  earth  about 
each  skeleton,  being  cleared  away,  five  other  unin closed  skeletons  were 
unearthed,  which  were  found  in  the  positions  shown  in  Fig.  244.  A 
few  arrowheads,  two  polished  celts,  and  some  Hint  chips  were  found  at 
different  points  in  the  mound,  but  none  were  with  any  of  the  skeletons. 

It  was  learned  from  Mr. 
McMurray  that  mound 
No.  4  was  partially  ex- 
plored several  years  ago, 
and  that  several  stone 
graves,,  such  as  tnose  in 
'No.  2,  were  found  in  it. 
This  was  x>robably  by 
Rev.  E.  O.  Dunning,  on 
behalf  of  the  Peabody 
Museum.  Similar  graves 
occur  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  field 
about  the  mounds,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of 
No.  3 ;  the  side  stones  in 
many  cases  being  visi- 
ble above  the  surface. 
These  are  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line  about  3 
on  the  plat  (Fig.  243).  Several  were  explored  but  nothing  found  in 
them,  except  decaying  skeletons. 

Mound  No.  3  stood  on  the  first  bottom,  in  a  beautiful  level  meadow, 
about  250  feet  from  the  river.  Its  form  was  an  ellipse,  measuring  150 
by  122  feet,  the  longer  axis  being  east  and  westj  height  12  feet,  but 
considerably  reduced  by  the  plow.  A  thorough  excavation  showed  its 
composition,  mode  of  construction,  and  contents  to  be  as  follows :  The 


Fig.  244. — Diagram  of  McMurray  luouud,  No.  2. 


Fiu.  245. — Section  of  McMurray  mound,  No. 

to])  portion,  to  the  dei)th  of  5  feet  (except  a  circular  space  in  the  center), 
consisted  of  dark,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  flint 
chippings,  and  charcoal.  This  layer,  which  was  beneath  the  slight 
outer  covering  of  recent  vegetable  mold,  did  not  extend  down  the 
curve  of  the  mound  toward  the  base,  but  was  horizontal  on  the  under 
side,  as  shown  at  h,  Fig.  245,  which  represents  a  section  of  the  mound. 
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Immediately  below  this  was  a  horizontal  layer  of  charcoal  (c  c),  4  to  6 
inches  thick,  extending  horizontally  over  nearly  the  entire  area  of  the 
mound  at  this  height,  except  where  interrupted  at  the  center  by  the 
conical  mass  {a  a).  The  coals  comx^osing  this  layer  were  of  cane  and 
small  boughs  and  very  closely  packed.  The  earth  next  under  it  was 
very  hard  for  a  depth  of  several  inches.  From  this  layer  {d  d)  down  to 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  the  mound  was  composed  of  dark  earth 
similar  to  that  in  the  upper  layer  (b  &),  and  in  this  part  were  found  all 
the  skeletons  hereafter  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  No.  34.  Ex- 
tending down  through  the  center  from  the  top  was  a  conical  mass  (a  a) 


j\r. 


Fig.  246.— Diagram  of  McMurray  mound,  No,  3. 


8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  4  at  the  bottom,  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  burnt  clay  and  ashes.  The  clay  layers  were  quite  hard  and 
slightly  dished,  and  some  of  them  a  foot  thick.  The  layers  of  ashes 
each  measured  4  or  5  inches.  As  these  beds  were  undoubtedly  burnt 
in  places  it  is  plain  they  were  made  as  the  mound  was  built  up.  Occa- 
sional small  fire-beds  at  various  depths  in  the  entire  layer  {d  d)  bear  out 
this  opinion. 

In  Fig.  246,  which  is  a  horizontal  section  or  plan  of  the  mound,  are 
shown  the  skeletons  in  their  respective  positions.    All  these,  except 
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]N"o.  34: — the  skeleton  of  a  cliild — were  belo^y  tlie  charcoal  bed  (c  c)  (Fig. 
245)  and  7  or  8  feet  below  the  top  of  the  mound.  The  area  occupied  by 
them  was  comparatively  small,  probably  not  more  than  one- fifth  of  that 
covered  by  the  mound.  They  were  more  croAvded,  and  more  nearly  on 
the  same  level  than  is  usual  in  a  mound  of  this  size.  In  some  cases 
they  lay  touching  one  another;  for  example,  Nos.  18  to  22  were  so 
close  together  that  IS'os.  19,  20,  and  21  had  to  be  omitted  from  the  figure. 
They  were  lying  face  up  at  full  length,  with  arms  in  natural  position 
by  the  sides,  except  three  (Il^^os.  13, 15,  and  16),  whose  arms  were  turned 
back  so  as  to  bring  the  hands  to  the  head.  By  referring  to  the  figure 
it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  every  one  has  the  head  to  the  east;  five  be 
ing  toward  the  south  and  two  or  three  toward  the  north.  There  were 
in  all  thirty-six,  only  eight  of  which  were  accompanied  by  any  relics 
worth  mentioning.  Every  pot  that  was  found  stood  near  the  head  of  a  ^ 
skeleton;  the  beads  and  ornamented  shells  were  about  the  neck  or  rest- 
ing on  the  breast;  the  pipe,  stone  knife,  and  drilled  celt  were  all  at  the 
head  of  I^o.  22;  the  celts  and  discoidal  stones  were  generally  found 
about  the  bones  of  the  hands. 

By  reference  to  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  fhat  'No.  32  lay  near  the 
central  shaft,  and  fully  as  deej)  in  the  mound  as  any  other  skeleton; 
with  this  was  an  iron  chisel,  lying  on  the  breast;  the  beads  about  the 
neck  of  the  skeleton  were  so  placed  in  relation  to  the  chisel  (which 
was  perforated  at  one  end)  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  all  of  them  had 
been  suspended  on  one  cord. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  obtained  from  this  mound: 

With  skeleton  No.  9,  one  pot  and  two  ornamented  shells. 

With  skeleton  No.  16,  one  pot,  one  ornamented  shell,  one  discoidal  stone,  and  heads. 
With  skeleton  No.  18,  two  pots. 

With  skeleton  No.  22,  one  pipe,  one  flint  knife,  one  drilled  celt. 
With  skeleton  No.  26,  one  pipe  (steatite),  one  celt,  two  discoidal  stones. 
With  skeleton  No.  27,  one  pipe  (ornamented),  two  celts,  one  chipped  dint  imple- 
ment. 

With  skeleton  No.  32,  one  perforated  iron  chisel,  one  discoidal  stone,  and  heads. 

A  cemetery,  consisting  chiefly  of  stone  graves,  lies  immediately 
about  this  mound.  Twelve  of  these  were  opened  and  found  to  be  formed 
of  slabs  of  slate  stone,  arranged  in  the  usual  box-like  shape;  each  con- 
taining a  single  skeleton.  The  remains  at  this  point  probably  mark 
the  locality  of  the  old  Cherokee  town  Cliilhowey,  not  shown  on  PI.  xxv. 

Proceeding  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Mulberry  creek  we  find 
here  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  indications  of  a  village  site.  These 
consist  of  fragments  of  ])ottery,  broken  stone  im])lements,  fire-beds,  etc. 
But  there  is  uo  mound  here.  This  is  the  village  site  ^N^o.  on  the  plat 
shown  in  PI.  xxv,  and  corresi)on(ls  with  'Mlali'way-Town''  of  Timber- 
lake's  map.    (PI.  XXVI.) 

Moving  on  down  the  river,  the  next  group  reached  is  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Latimore,  on  the  south  bank,  immediately  above  the  mouth  of 
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Citico  creek.  This  is  the  upper  and  outlying  portion  of  the  group  num 
bered  4  in  PI.  xxv.  A  pUit  of  the  entire  group  is  given  in  Fig.  247, 
which  includes  the  McSpaddin  mounds  just  below  the  creek.  To  show 
the  relation  of  the  two  groups  and  their  immediate  surroundings  it  may 
be  stated  that  this  group  consists  of  three  mounds  standing  on  the  level 
top  of  a  spur  which  is  about  150  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  lands. 


Fig.  247. — Plat  of  Latimore  and  McSpaddin  mounds  (Citico  group),  Monroe  county,  Tennessee. 

The  courses  and  distances  between  different  points  are  as  follows 
(Fig.  247) : 

From  a,  the  junction  of  Citico  creek  with  the  river,  to  h,  at  the  foot  of  the  spur, 
S.  lOo  E.,  1,476  feet. 
From  1  to  mound  No.  1,  S.  38°  W.,  310  feet. 
From  mound  No.  1  to  mound  No.  2,  S.  45°  W.,  143  feet. 
From  mound  No.  2  to  mound  No.  3,  N.  10^  W.,  108  feet. 
From  h  directly  to  the  river  bank,  310  feet. 

Measurements  between  the  mounds  are  in  all  cases  from  center  to  center. 


Fig.  248. — Vertical  section,  mound  No.  1,  Latimore  group. 


Mound  Xo.  1  was  slightly  oval  in  form,  70  feet  in  diameter  and  a 
little  over  8  feet  high.  A  thorough  exploration  was  made,  bringing  to 
light  a  confused  heap  of  human  bones  near  the  center,  at  a  depth  of 
from  2  to  3  feet.  In  this  heap,  which  was  as  compact  as  it  could  well 
be  of  such  material,  were  eleven  skulls,  indicating  that  at  least  11 
skeletons  (for  the  flesh  must  have  been  off  when  deposited)  had  been 
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buried  here.  All  the  bones  were  so  much  decayed  that  only  one  skull 
could  be  saved.  Five  feet  farther  down^  near  the  original  surface  and 
immediately  under  this  pile  of  bones,  was  a  horizontal  layer,  or  rather 
floor,  of  rough  river  stones,  but  no  traces  of  coal  or  ashes.  It  was 
circular,  with  a  diameter  of  20  feet.    (See  vertical  section  in  Fig.  248.) 

Mound  ^o.  3  was  90  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high.  It  as  well  as 
No.  1  were  composed  of  red  clay.  Two  skeletons  were  found  near  the 
center,  at  a  depth  of  less  than  2  feet.  Nothing  else  of  interest  was 
observed. 

THE  M<^SPADDIN  MOUNDS. 

This  section  of  the  group,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  i^receding, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  T.  T.  McSpad- 
din,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Citico  creek.  It  consists  of  five  mounds, 
located  as  shown  in  Fig.  247,  bearings  and  distances  as  follows: 

From  c,  at  the  junction  of  the  creek  with  the  river,  to  d,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  N.  22°  W.,  444  feet. 
.   From  d  to  Mound  No.  4,  S.  63°  W.,  538  feet. 

From  Mound  No.  4  to  Mound  No.  5,  N.  68°  W.,  1,896  feet;  the  point  on  this  line 
where  it  crosses  the  rise  to  the  second  bottom  is  550  feet  from  No.  5. 

From  Mound  No.  5  to  the  point  in  the  gap  marked  e,  S.  24^  W.,  793  feet. 

From  e  to  Mound  No.  6,  S.  66°  W.,  724  feet. 

From  Mound  No.  6  to  Mound  No.  7,  N.  65°  W.,  215  feet. 

From  Mound  No.  7  to  Mound  No.  8,  S.  39°  W.,  1,270  feet. 

The  dotted  line  shows  the  old  channel  of  the  creek,  now  dry;  its 
nearest  point  to  Mound  No.  4,  is  208  feet;  from  the  same  mound  to  the 
nearest  point  on  Citico  creek  as  it  now  runs,  is  480  feet.  The  second 
bottom  is  10  feet  higher  than  the  first.  The  spur  and  hill,  which  seem 
to  have  been  cut  ofl  from  its  point  in  past  geological  time,  are  of  con- 
siderable height.  Behind  these  is  an  area  of  level  land  on  which 
Mounds  No.  6,  7,  and  8  are  situated ;  No.  8  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  others,  and  beyond  a  ravine.  The  distance  from  No.  4 
to  No.  8,  by  way  of  the  gap  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

Mound  No.  4,  known  locally  as  "  Citico  mound,"  is  the  largest,  not 
only  of  this  group,  but  of  the  entire  section.  In  shape  it  resembles 
the  half  of  an  egg  divided  lengthwise,  being  broadest  and  highest 
nearer  one  end,  sloping  thence  by  regular,  somewhat  curved  lines.  The 
length  is  220  feet;  greatest  breadth,  184  feet;  greatest  height,  14  feet. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  flat  on  top  originally,  but  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  this  can  be  had;  in  fact,  its  present  form  seems  to  be  that 
which  it  has  had  from  the  beginning,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  an 
examination  of  its  structure.  As  is  shown  in  the  x)lat,  it  is  located 
on  the  first  bottom  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  and,  though  often  sur- 
rounded by  water  in  times  of  flood,  was  never  known  to  be  covered. 
For  a  space  of  0  or  7  acres  around  it  the  soil  is  strewn  with  fragments 
of  pottery,  flint  chips,  broken  stones,  animal  bones,  charcoal,  and  other 
refuse.  Great  numbers  of  shell  beads  have  been  i)icked  up  here,  and 
human  skeletons  have  occasionally  been  plowed  up  or  washed  out  by 
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high  water.  There  is  a  good  view  of  the  valley  for  2  or  3  miles  down 
the  river  from  the  top  of  the  mound.  On  the  second  bottom,  600  yards 
northAvest  of  this,  is  Mound  No.  5,  somewhat  circular  in  form,  20  feet 
in  diameter,  and  2i  feet  high.  Immediately  back  of  this  is  a  high 
ridge  terminating  in  a  cliff  almost  perpendicular  on  the  sidefticing  the 
creek. 

The  other  mounds,  Kos.  6.  7,  and  8,  are  on  a  high  level  back  of  the 
ridge.  There  is  a  deep  gap,  about  60  yards  a\  ide,  through  this  ridge 
directly  between  ]S"os.  5  and  6,  thus  affording  an  easy  passageway  from 
one  group  to  the  other. 

The  first  of  this  group  explored  was  Ko.  6,  which  is  circular  in  form, 
about  80  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  and  composed  entirely  of  red 
clay.  The  plow  had  thrown  out  1  skeleton  and  penetrated  to  2  others, 
which  were  found  near  the  surface,  but  so  badly  decayed  that  no  part 
of  them  could  be  preserved. 

1^0.  5  was  also  composed  of  red  clay,  but  no  sign  of  burial  was 
observed,  nor  were  coals,  ashes,  or  anything  else  of  interest  found  in  it. 

The  large  mound,  No.  4,  was  thoroughly  overhauled  to  the  base.  At 
the  highest  point,  0  inches  below  the  surface,  was  a  bed  of  burned  clay, 
circular  in  form,  about  C  feet  in  diameter  and  1  foot  thi(!k,  and  burned 
so  hard  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  break  up.    First,  three  trenches  were 


Fig.  249. — Vertical  section  of  the  Citico  mouml  (McSpaddiu,  No.  4). 


run  in  from  the  margin  of  the  mound  from  the  north,  south,  and  west 
sides  intersecting  at  this  clay  bed.  In  cutting  these,  quite  a  number 
of  skeletons  were  unearthed,  some  within  2  feet  of  the  surface,  others  at 
a  depth  of  0  feet,  at  which  depth  a  bed  of  yellow  sand,  slightly  mixed 
with  clay  and  firmly  packed,  was  reached;  this  lay  on  the  original  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  extended  over  the  Avhole  area  covered  by  the 
mound.  No  skeletons  were  found  in  this  lower  layer  or  under  it.  By 
cutting  the  trenches  in  the  waj^  described  the  clay  bed  was  left  un- 
broken until  its  extent  and  relation  to  what  lay  around  it  had  been 
ascertained.  It  was  then  found  that,  instead  of  there  being  a  single 
clay  bed,  this  was  the  top  one  of  a  series  of  five.  The  one  in  question 
was  level;  the  others  were  saucer  shaped,  as  shown  at  a  a.  Fig.  249, 
each  extending  ui)ward  and  outward  to  the  slope  of  the  mound,  each 
succeeding  one  larger  than  the  one  above  it,  the  lowest  measuring  12 
feet  in  diameter.  Alternating  with  them  were  layers  of  ashes;  each 
resting  on  its  corresi)onding  layer  of  clay.  About  3 J  feet  below  these 
was  another  layer  of  red  clay  {h  h)  burned  very  hard,  circular  in  out- 
line, saucer  shaped,  and  3  inches  thick.    This  did  not  run  out  to  the 
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margiu,  though  its  diameter  was  about  20  feet.  Skeletons  were  found 
both  above  and  below  it,  and  some  rest  directly  upon  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  mound  was  then  removed,  the  result  being  that 
91  skeletons  were  unearthed  from  the  respective  positions  shown  in 
Fig.  250,  which  is  a  plat  of  the  mound  showing  the  i^lan  of  burials. 
As  will  be  seen  from  this  figure,  nearly  all  of  the  skeletons  were 
stretched  out  at  full  length  without  regard  to  direction.  None  of 
these  were  inclosed,  but  the  earth  on  which  each  rested  was  very 
hard  to  the  depth  of  1  or  2  inches,  and  those  lying  on  the  clay  bed,  h  Z>, 
had  more  or  less  coal  and  ashes  about  them.  Traces  of  rotten  wood 
were  found  immediately  over  some  of  them,  and  with  one  (No.  52)  was 


Fig.  250. — Plan  of  burials  in  tlie  Citico  mound  (McSpaddin,  No.  4). 


a  piece  of  solid  pine  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  This  was  at  a  depth  of 
5J  feet.  Most  of  the  articles  found  were  lying  close  by  the  skeletons. 
The  bones  were  so  much  decayed  that  but  few  whole  skulls  could  be 
obtained. 

The  following  list  shows  the  depth  and  ]>()sitioii  of  most  ot  the  skele 

tons  and  the  articles  found  with  them  : 

No.  4,  depth  4|  feet,  face  downward ;  2  broken  i)()ts. 

No.  5,  depth  1\  feet,  face  up ;  1  broken  pot. 

No.  6,  depth  5  feet,  face  down ;  1  broken  pot. 

No.  9,  depth  8}  feet,  faceup;  1  broken  pot. 
No.  10,  deptli      feet,  face  up;  2  broken  pots. 

No.  13,  depth  7  f<M't,  face  u]);  1  broken  pot. 
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No.  16,  (lef>tli  7^  feet,  face  np,  -with  hands  resting  on  the  hreast  and  ell)ows  thrust 
outward.  By  this  skeleton  lay  1  polished  discoidal  stone,  1  stone  pipe,  1 
broken  pot,  1  rough  discoidal  stone,  and  1  engraved  shell  mask.  The  skull 
Avas  preserved. 

No.  17,  depth  3|-  feet,  face  up ;  1  broken  pot. 

No.  18,  in  a  sitting  posture;  by  it  2  polished  celts,  5  arrowheads,  and  some  ilint 
nodules. 

No.  21,  depth  4  feet,  face  up,  arms  extended,  1  unbroken  pot,  and  1  polished  celt. 
No.  22,  depth  34-  feet,  face  up ;  1  polished  celt. 
No.  23,  legs  doubled  up,  but  lying  on  its  back. 
No.  24,  hands  folded  on  the  breast. 

No,  25,  sciuatting  posture,  with  feet  doubled  under  the  T)ody. 

No.  26,  de2)th  7|  feet,  face  uj);  1  pot  and  2  polished  celts. 

No.  31,  depth  31  feet,  face  up ;  1  l)roken  pot  and  1  polished  celt. 

No.  33,  depth  ol  feet,  face  np  ;  l)y  it  1  polished  celt  and  1  engraved  shell.  The  skull 
was  saved. 

No.  34,  depth  6  feet,  sitting  posture;  by  it  2  broken  pots,  1  nicely  polished  stone 

chisel,  1  discoidal  stone,  and  1  stone  gorget. 
No.  35,  depth  8  feet,  face  up ;  2  polished  celts ;  skull  preserved. 
No.  39,  depth  4  feet,  face  up ;  1  polished  celt. 
No.  41, 1  engraved  shell. 

No.  44,  depth  8  feet,  face  up ;  4  polished  celts. 


No.  46,  dejith  4^  feet,  face  up;  1  discoidal  stone  and  1  biolvcn  pot 
No.  51,  depth  4^  feet,  face  up ;  1  broken  pot. 
No.  55,  depth  3|  feet,  face  up ;  I  polished  celt. 

No.  57,  depth  61  feet,  face  up.    IJy  this  were  1  bowl,  1  sliell  mask,  2  shell  ])ins,  2  bone 

awls  or  punches,  and  a  number  of  shell  l)eads. 
No.  58,  depth  5^  feet,  face  up ;  3  bone  implements. 

No.  59,  depth  11  feet,  face  u]).    "With  this  were  2  shell  gorgets,  1  broken  engraved 

shell,  1  shell  ornament,  1  sheP.  pin,  1  bear's  tooth,  and  1  discoidal  stone. 
No.  62,  depth  5  feet,  face  uji.    With  it  a  lump  of  red  paint,  a  lot  of  shell  beads,  4 

shell  pins,  1  bear's  tooth,  1  discoidal  stone,  and  1  ornamented  pot. 
No.  63,  depth  7  feet,  face  up.    By  it  1  broken  vessel  with  image  head. 
No.  66,  depth  3^  feet,  face  up.    This  was  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  and  with  it  were 

found  1  moccasin-shaped  pot  (shown  in  Fig.  251),  4  copper  sleigh-bells  )r 

rattles,  1  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  252,  and  a  lot  of  shell  beads.    This  was 

buried  toward  the  side  of  the  mound. 
No.  68,  depth  8^  feet,  face  up.    By  this  lay  3  shell  pins  and  1  ornamented  pot. 
No.  71,  depth  6|  feet,  face  up.    With  it  were  4  shell  pins,  a  lot  of  shell  beads,  i 

lump  of  red  paint,  and  1  ornamented  bowl. 
No.  79,  depth  5  feet,  face  up.    Skeleton  of  a  child.    With  it  1  shell  mask  or  gorget, 

1  engraved  shell,  a  lot  of  shell  beads,  2  shell  j)ins,  and  a  lump,  apparently 

of  lime  mortar. 
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No.  81,  depth  S  feet,  face  up.    Witli  it  2  perfect  ornamented  pots,  2  shell  pins,  a  lot 

of  shell  heads,  and  a  lump  of  red  paint. 
No.  89,  depth  44^  feet,  face  up.    Skeleton  of  a  child.    With  it  1  pot,  1  enj^raved  shell 

gorget,  13  shell  pins,  1  plain  shell  gorget,  and  846  shell  heads. 
No.  90,  depth  2^  feet,  face  uj).    With  it  the  bone  needle  shown  in  Fig.  253. 


Fig.  253. — Bone  needle,  Citico  mound. 

Mound  No.  8.-  -This  was  almost  perfectly  circular,  55  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  between  8  and  9  feet  high.  It  was  comi>osed  entirely  of  red 
clay,  and  contained  nothing  but  two  skeletons,  which  lay  at  full  length, 
side  by  side,  on  the  original  soil  at  tlie  center  of  the  mound. 

The  two  clusters  just  described -«-the  Latimore  and  McSpaddin' 
mounds — form  the  group  marked  4  on  PI.  xxy,  and  correspond  in  loca- 
tion with  the  Cherokee  town  Settacoo  of  Timberlake's  map  (PI.  xxvi). 

THE  BACON  AND  M'GEE  MOUNDS. 

About  4  miles  below  the  group  last  described,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  little  town 
of  Mountainville,  are 
two  mounds;  one  on 
the  north  side  of  the 
river,  on  the  land  of 
J.  L.  Bacon,  the  other 
on  the  south  side, 
nearly  oi)i)osite,  on 
the  land  of  Mrs.  Ann 
McGee.  These  be- 
long to  the  group 
marked  5  on  PI.  xxv. 
A  plat  of  the  area  on 
which  they  are  sit- 
uated is  given  in  Fig. 
254.  As  will  be  seen 
from  this,  the  narrow 
valley  is  bounded  on 
both  sides,  at  this 
l^oint,  by  liigh  ridges. 
The  courses  and  dis- 
tances between  the  points  indicated  on  the  plat  are  as  follows: 

From  a,  on  the  north  hank  of  tlie  river,  where  the  hluff  comes  to  the  stream,  to  h, 
also  on  the  north  hank.    S.  40°  W.  840  feet. 
From  1)  to  mound  No.  1,  N.  15^  W.  428  feet. 

From  1)  to  c,  a  jioint  on  the  north  hank  of  the  river,  S.  82°  W,  700  feet. 
From  c  to  d,  a  point  on  tlie  south  hank,  due  south  ahout  350  feet. 
From  (I  to  mound  No.  2  on  the  McGee  farm,  S.  12°  W.  685  feet. 


Fig.  254. — Plat  of  the  Bacon  and  McGee  mounds,  Blount  and  Monroe 
counties,  Tennessee. 
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Mound  N^o.  2  (on  Mc  Gee  farm  ). — This  mound,  which  is  an  ellipse  70 
by  55  feet  in  its  two  diameters  and  about  5  feet  high,  was  composed 
throughout  of  red  clay,  which  must  have  been  brought  not  less  than 
half  a  mile,  this  being  the  distance  to  the  nearest  jjoint  at  which  it 
could  have  been  obtained.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  area  is  a  rich 
dark  loam,  the  subsoil  sandy. 

The  whole  mound  was  removed,  with  the  result  indicated  in  Fig. 
255.  Thirteen  whole  skeletons  were  discovered  in  the  positions  shown, 
generally  with  their  heads  westward,  all  lying  on  their  backs,  and  all, 
except  Xo.  1,  with  their  arms  by  their  sides;  No.  1  had  them  extended 
right  and  left. 

At  c  lay  twelve  skulls  on  the  same  level,  3  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  mound,  touching  each  other,  Avith  no  other  bones  in  connection 


Fig.  255.— Plan  of  burials  in  McGee  mound,  No.  2. 


with  or  immediately  about  them.  At  //,  a  little  west  of  the  center, 
and  resting  on  the  original  surface,  was  a  rough  wall,  about  2  feet 
high,  built  of  slate  stones;  circular  in  form,  inclosing  a  space  about  9 
feet  in  diameter.  The  dirt  inside  being  cleared  away,  twelve  skulls 
and  a  large  number  of  long  and  other  bones  were  discovered.  Eleven 
of  the  skulls  were  lying  close  together  on  one  side,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  other  lying  alone  on  the  opi)osite  side,  but  each  entirely 
disconnected  from  the  other  x)arts  of  the  skeleton  to  which  it  belonged. 
The  other  bones  were  much  broken  and  mingled  together  in  a  promis- 
cuous mass.  West  of  the  wall  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  mound 
were  five  more  skulls  lying  together,  and  amid  other  bones,  marked  a 
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in  the  figure.  The  bottom  of  the  inclosure,  which  corresi^onded  with 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  was  covered  for  an  inch  or  two  with 
coals  and  ashes,  on  which  the  skulls  and  other  bones  rested.  But 
neither  coal  nor  ashes  were  found  outside  of  the  wall.  Ail  the  skeletons 
and  other  remains  outside  of  the  wall  lay  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  following  articles  were  obtained  from  this  mound :  With  skeleton 
No.  4,  1  ornamented  j)ot',  with  'No.  1,  1  i^olished  stone  ornament,  1 
stone  pipe,  7  arrowheads,  a  small  lot  of  coi:)per  beads,  1  shell  gorget, 
2  i)erforated  shells,  and  the  fragment  of  a  bone  implement.  The  skulls 
of  Nos.  1  and  7  were  saved. 

As  there  are  evidences  about  tbe  McGree  mound,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  of  a  somewhat  extensive  ancient  village,  and  the  locality  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  site  of  Ohote,  the  ''metropolis''  and  sacred 


Fig.  256. — Plat  oftlie  Toco  mounds,  Monroe  county,  Tennessee. 


town  of  the  Overhill  Cherokees,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the 
remains  found  here  pertain  to  that  town.  Mound  No.  1,  on  tlie  north 
side  of  the  river,  is  near  tln^.  point  where  Timberlake  locates  an  old  fort 
built  by  Virginians.    It  was  not  examined. 

The  mound  and  village  site  marked  No.  0  on  PI.  xxv,  immediately 
below  the  preceding,  are  at  the  point  where  Timberlake  locates  the  lit- 
tle town  Tennessee,  which  gives  a.  name  to  a  great  river  and  an  impor- 
tant state  of  the  Union. 

THE  TOCO  MOUNDS. 

Continuing  our  course  down  the  Little  Tennessee,  we  come  next  to 
the  Toco  mounds,  partly  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Johnson  and  Mr.  (^al- 
laway,  south  of  the  river  and  just  above  the  mouth  of  Toco  creek  and 
partly  below  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  These  mounds  ai  e  arranged  in 
two  groux)8,  one  consisting  of  five  mounds,  situated  above  Toco  creek, 
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and  the  other  consisting  of  three  mounds,  situated  some  distance  below 
it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25G,  Avhich  indicates  the  respective  positions  of  the 
works.  The  upi>er  one  of  these  groups  is  the  same  as  No.  7  on  PI.  xxv, 
and  corresponds  with  Toqua  on  Timberlake's  map  (PI.  xxvi).  The 
lower  group  is  'No.  8  of  PI.  xxv  and  corresponds  with  Tommotley  of 
Timberlake's  map  (PI.  xxvi). 

From  a,  a  point  ou  the  south  hank  of  the  river  opposite  the  extreme  upper  point 
of  Callaway  island,  to  h,  a  point  on  the  south  bank  directly  north  of  mound  No.  1, 
is  N.  60"  W.,  1,470  feet. 

From  b  to  mound  No.  1,  known  as  the  "  Big  Toco  mound/'  S.,  310  feet. 

From  mound  No.  1  to  Mound  No.  2,  known  as  the  "  Callaway  mound/'  S.  40^'  E., 
320  feet. 

From  mound  No.  1  to  the  three  small  mounds,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  which  are  now 
nearly  obliterated,  S.  76° W.,  about  800  feet. 

From  the  Callaway  mound  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  S.,  600  feet. 
From  the  jjoint  h  to  the  mouth  of  Toco  creek,  about  600  yarda. 

The  north  side  of  the  river  is  bordered  by  high  bluffs  throughout  the 
area  shown  by  the  diagram.  Xo.  G  is  a  siriall  mound  on  the  top  of  a 
bluff  opposite  the  mouth  of  Toco  creek. 

From  the  mouth  of  Toco  creek  to  the  mouth  of  Swamp  creek,  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  1,050  feet. 
From  e,  at  the  mouth  of  Swamp  creek,  to  mound  No.  9,  S.  48°  W.,  850  feet. 
From  mound  No.  9  to  mound  No.  8,  N.  65°  W.,  620  feet. 
From  mound  No.  8  to  mound  No.  7,  S.  30"  W.,  327  feet. 


Pi3.  2)7. — Verbi  !al    section  of  the  Big  Toco  inonnd,  Monroe  county.  Tennessee. 


At  mound  Xo.  9  the  swamp  is  about  250  feet  wide  and  so  wet  that 
the  mound  is  often  surrounded  by  water. 

Mound  No.  ly  which  is  known  locally  as  the ''Big  Toco  mound/'  is 
an  oval,  154  by  138  feet,  the  longer  axis  being  east  and  west.  Height 
at  west  end,  24  feet;  at  east  end,  18  feet;  top  flat,  but  sloped  toward 
the  east,  the  descent  at  this  end  being  much  more  gradual  than  at  the 
other.  The  length  of  the  flattened  top  was  94  feet;  greatest  breadth, 
78  feet.    Tlie  north,  west,  and  south  sloi)es  are  very  steej). 

The  elevation  as  seen  from  the  south  is  shown  in  Fig.  257. 

This  mound  was  built  chiefly  of  the  dark  sandy  soil  around  it,  Avhich 
continued  uniform  to  the  depth  of  9  feet.  Here  a  layer  of  hard  yeHow 
earth  was  encountered,  which  continued  to  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.  Running  through  this  ui^per  layer  of  dark  sandy  soil  were 
numerous  streaks  or  thin  layers  of  yellow  sand  and  also  of  burnt  clay, 
the  latter  accompanied  by  coals  and  ashes.  These  layers  were  found 
from  within  2  feet  of  the  top  down  to  the  dex>th  of  9  feet.    It  was 
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Doticeable  that  many  of  the  skeletons^  all  of  which  were  discovered  in 
this  upper  layer,  though  immediately  surrounded  by  loose  earth,  had 
directly  over  them  a  layer  of  thin  burnt  clay,  usually  broken  up. 

A  little  northwest  of  the  center  of  the  mound,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet, 
commenced  a  series  of  hearths  or  fire-beds  of  burnt  clay,  with  layers 
of  ashes  between  them,  placed  one  below  another,  much  like  those 
found  in  the  large  Citico  mound  heretofore  described.    These  alternate 


Fig.  258. — Plan  of  burials  in  the  VAg  Toco  iiioimd,  Monroe  county,  Tenne.sscc. 


beds  continued  down  to  the  depth  of  G  feet,  increasing  in  diameter. 
There  were  no  skeletons  in  this  series  of  fire-beds.    (See  ci)  Fig.  257.) 

In  several  of  the  other  layers  of  burnt  clay  (not  the  central  series) 
were  the  remains  of  burnt  stakes  which  had  been  driven  into  the  sur- 
face of  the  mound  when  at  these  respective  heights  and  the  top  por- 
tion burnt  ofi',  leaving  unburnt  the  i)art  in  the  earth.  In  some  cases 
these  had  rotted  out,  leav^ig  only  the  impressions  of  the  wood  and  bark-; 
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in  otlierSy  where  partially'  charred,  the  remains  were  distinct.  Some  of 
these  were  observed  within  3  feet  of  the  surface ;  others  at  the  depth  of 
6  feet,  and  at  intermediate  dei)ths.  There  was  always  around  the  place 
where  these  had  stood  a  bed  of  coals  and  ashes,  and  in  some  of  them 
pieces  of  charred  human  bones. 

Fifty- seven  skeletons  were  discovered  in  this  mound,  the  relative 
positions  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  258.  ^N^one  were  nearer  the  top 
than  4  feet,  and  none,  except  Xo.  49,  at  a  greater  depth  than  7  feetj 
all,  excei^t  Kos.  29  and  49,  lay  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  heads  in 
various  directions,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


Fig.  259. — Bone  implement,  Big  Toco  mound. 


Quite  a  number  of  clay  vessels  were  discovered,  mostly  i>ots,  which 
had  crumbled  to  pieces;  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  perfect  while  in 
l^osition,  but  were  so  thorouglily  soaked  Avith  water  that  they  fell  to 
pieces  as  vsoon  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  them.  Xcvertheless 
by  digging  carefully  around  and  heating  those  wliich  appeared  whole 
a  few  were  saved  unbroken.  Most  of  the  celts  were  near  the  heads 
of  the  skeletons.  Sometimes,  where  two  heads  were  close  together,  the 
celt  or  celts  were  i)laced  midway  between  them,  either  intentionally  or 


Fig.  260.— lione  imp^euient,  Big  Toco  morincl. 


accidentally,  in  which  case  it  was  impossible  to  decide  which  skeleton 
they  were  buried  with. 

In  every  case  where  a  jar  or  other  clay  vessel  accompanied  a  skel- 
eton it  was  near  the  head,  either  by  the  side  of  the  skull  or  back  of  it. 
In  most  instances  where  beads  were  found  they  were  about  the  neck 
and  breast. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  258  the  reader  will  observe  that  skeleton  49  is 
near  the  center  of  the  mound ;  that  immediately  around  it  are  eight  other 
skeletons  (Xos.  13,  14,  15,40,45,46,47,  and  48),  with  their  heads  turned 
nearly  or  directly  toward  it.    About  the  head  of  13  were  the  following 
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specimens :  A  polished  celt ;  a  small  discoidal  stoue ;  three  boue  imple- 
ments, one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  259,  the  other  two  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  2G0;  a  stone  i^ipe  (Fig.  261),  shai)ed  much  like  those  in 


Tig.  261.— Stone  pipe,  Big  Toco  mound.  Fig.  26'2.— Ornanientetl  shell,  Big  Toco  mound. 


use  at  the  present  day,  and  bearing  evidence  of  long  usage ;  and  the 
ornamented  shell  shown  in  Fig.  262.  With  ^o.  49,  chiefly  about  the 
head,  were  the  following  articles :  Three  polished  celts ;  the  stone  imple- 


FiG.  263. — Stone  implement,  Big  Toco  mound. 


ment  shown  in  Fig.  263,  finely  polished;  a  small  water  bottle;  a  large 
spearhead;  a  soapstone  pipe  (the  bowl  and  handle  had  been  made  in 
one  piece,  but  the  stem  in  this  case  was  broken  off  and  the  end  ground 
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to  admit  a  cane  stem);  the  pot  shown  in  Fig.  264;  an  enormous  shell 
mask,  the  largest,  perhaps,  ever  found  in  a  mound;  two  small  orna- 
mented shells;  twenty-nine  bone  punches  or  needles,  similar  to  that 
represented  in  Fig.  253;  thirty-six  arrowheads,  and  some  very  large 
shell  beads.  The  bone  implements  were  found  by  the  right  hand,  which 
lay  close  to  the  right  thigh  bone;  the  rest  of  the  articles  were  about 
the  head,  except  the  shell  beads,  which  appear  to  have  been  around  the 
body, about  the  hips;  they  were  in  two  rows  close  side  by  side. 


Fig.  264. -Pot,  Big  Toco  mound. 


Articles  found  by  the  other  skeletons  were  as  follows : 

Skeleton  4,  two  polished  celts  and  one  discoidal  stone. 
Skeleton  5,  one  polished  celt. 

Skeleton  8,  one  polished  celt,  one  sr)apstone  pipe,  one  ornamented  shell,  and  one  pot. 
Skeleton  9,  two  polished  celts. 
Skeleton  17,  one  polished  celt. 

Skeleton  18,  two  polished  celts,  one  stone  pipe,  two  pots,  two  engraved  shells  and 

one  shell- ornament,  and  a  number  of  shell  beads. 
Skeleton  22,  two  polished  celts. 
Skeleton  24,  one  polished  celt. 

Skeleton  26,  two  polished  celts,  three  discoidal  stones. 
Skeleton  27,  one  polished  celt. 
Skeleton  28,  two  polished  celts,  one  pot. 
Skeleton  31,  two  polished  celts. 

Skeleton  33,  two  polished  celts,  two  pots,  one  engraved  shell,  three  shell  ornaments, 

and  a  number  of  shell  beads. 
Skeleton  34,  three  polished  celts. 
Skeleton  36,  one  discoidal  stone. 

Skeleton  37,  one  polished  celt,  one  stone  pipe,  one  engraved  shell. 
Skeleton  41,  one  polished  celt,  one  stone  pipe,  one  pot,  one  engraved  shell,  one  shell 
ornament. 

Skeleton  51,  one  ornamented  shell,  one  flint  implement,  a  number  of  shell  beads. 
Skeleton  52,  one  ornamented  sh6ll,  one  shell  mask,  one  shell  gorget. 

Skeleton  No.  29  was  buried  in  a  perj)endicular  position,  head  down- 
ward, and  rock  piled  on  the  feet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  258.  The  top  of  the 
head  rested  on  the  hard  stratum  at  the  depth  of  9  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  mound. 
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TlIK  CALLAWAY  MOUND. 

Mound  ^o.  2j  known  as  the  Callaway  mound,  stands  on  the  level 
bottom,  is  conical  in  form,  93  feet  in  diameter,  and  G  feet  high.  The 
soil  of  8  or  10  acres  around  this  and  the  Big  Toco  mound  is  very  black. 
This  seems  due  to  a  large  intermixture  of  charcoal.  Indeed,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  step  without  treading  on  coals,  fragments  of 


Fig.  265.— Venical  section  of  Callaway  mound,  Monroe  county. 

pottery,  broken  arrow-heads,  shells,  and  flint  chips.  About  half  way 
between  the  mound  and  the  river,  the  ground  rises  about  2  feet  above 
the  usual  level,  and  then  breaks  oif  abruptly  toward  the  river.  On 
this  little  elevation,  for  a  space  of  50  or  ()0  feet  in  diameter,  is  a  bed 
of  burnt  clay,  the  top 

portion  broken  up  by  ' 
the  plow.    It  is  much 
harder  a  foot  or  two 
under  the  surface  than 
it  is  on  top. 

Possibly  it  was  here 
the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage Avere  accustomed 
to  burn  their  pottery. 
The  mound  was  found 
to  be  composed  of  loose, 
dark,  sandy  soil,  simi- 
lar to  that  around  it. 
Lying  on  the  surface  or 
top,  immediately  under 
the  grass,  were  frag- 
ments of  human  bones, 
such  as  pieces  of  the 
arm  and  leg  bones, 
pieces  of  the  skull,  jaw 
bones,teeth,etc.  These 

Fig.  26G. — Diagram  of  Callaway  mound,  Monroe  county,  Toiinessoe. 

had  doubtless  been 

brought  uj)  by  the  i)low,  as  the  mound  had  been  cultivated  for  fifty 
years,  and  was  considerably  Avorii  down.  In  the  central  portion,  at 
the  depth  of  about  18  inches,  was  a  level  beet  of  burnt  clay  and  coals 
(1,  Fig.  265),  which  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  mound  looking 
north  (2  indicates  the  ])osition  of  the  skeletons  at  the  bottom).  This 
varied  from  2  to  3,  or- more,  inches  in  thickness,  and  covered  an  area  of 
about  18  by  20  feet. 
12  ETH  25 
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Fourteen  skeletons  were  discovered  in  this  mound,  all  lying  extended 
in  a  horizontal  position,  hut  with  their  heads  in  different  directions,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  266.  Some  of  the  burials  took  place  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  the  fire  bed,  as  a  few  of  the  skeletons  were  above  it  or 
resting  on  it.  Nos.  1  and  2  were  lying  face  up,  heads  southwest,  at  a 
depth  of  18  inches,  ^o.  3  lay  with  the  head  to  the  northwest,  about 
20  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  mound  j  about  the  wrists  and  hands 

were  some  small  shell  beads, 
but  none  about  the  neck, 
where  they  are  usually  found. 
Xo.  4  was  lying  on  its  back, 
head  to  the  south;  l^o.  5  with 
the  head  to  the  southwest. 
ISTo.  G  was  about  the  center 
of  the  mound  and  at  the  depth 
of  3  feet,  head  northeast.  It 
was  much  better  preserved 
than  those  nearer  the  top. 
A  few  small  sliell  beads  were 
lying  about  the  neck  and 
breast.  No.  7  was  lying  face 
up,  head  northeast,  left  hand 
by  the  side,  but  the  right 
arm  bent  upAvard  so  as  to 
bring  the  hand  above  the 
head.  By  this  hand  was  the 
water  vessel  shoAvn  in  Figs. 
267  and  26S,  made  to  repre- 
sent an  owl.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  specimen  is  found  in 
the  feather  marks  which  or- 
nament the  back  or  portion 
representing  the  wings.  The 
markings,  instead  of  being 
like  those  on  the  Zuni  or  Pu- 
eblo pottery — although  the 
vessel  is  precisely  of  the  pat- 
tern made  by  the  Pueblo 
tribes — are  of  the  strictly 
Mexican  type.  This  vessel 
was  close  to  the  skull,  and 
almost  touching  the  right  hand.  At  each  side  of  the  head  Avas  a  large 
sea  shell  {Busycon  pervermm)^  one  of  them  18  inches  long,  the  circum- 
ference at  the  widest  part  22  inches.  About  the  neck  and  breast  were 
several  hundred  shell  beads.  Skeleton  ]^o.  8  was  lying  in  tlie  same  po- 
sition and  about  the  same  depth  as  i^o.  7.    I^Tear  the  riglit  hand  were 


Fig.  267. — Water  vessel,  Callaway  mound. 
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five  somewhat  singular  arrow  points  or  drills,  some  of  w  hich  are.ai)i)ar- 
ently  unfinished.  No.  9,  somewhat  isolated,  lay  north  of  those  last  men- 
tioned, with  head  directly  east  j  depth  from  the  surface,  3  feel  Near 
the  nortlieast  corner  of  the  first  pit,  a  stone  wall,  or  rather  a' row  of 
stone  slabs  set  on  edge,  was  encountered,  which  further  investigation 
and  a  thorough  removal  of  the  dirt  showed  to  be  an  oval  vault  (see 
Fig.  266)  10  feet  long  and  8  feet  broad.  This  wall,  composed  of  slabs 
of  slate  rock  set  on  edge, 
was  about  1  foot  high,  the 
top  at  the  highest  point  3 
feet  below  the  top  of  the 
mound.  The  bottom  was 
completely  covered  with  a 
layer  of  slate  slabs,  as 
closely  fitted  together  as 
the  un worked  edges  would 
admit  of.  Resting  on  this 
floor  were  four  skeletons, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  266  (Nos. 
10, 11, 12,  and  13),  the  heads 
north  and  northeast.  Witli 
skeleton  No.  11  were  some 
fragments  of  copper-stained 
wood  and  some  lueces  of 
mica.  Skeleton  No.  14,  out 
side  of  the  vault,  lay  with 
the  head  northeast. 

Mounds  7,  8,  and  9  really 
form  a  separate  group  and 
probably,  as  above  stated, 
mark  the  site  of  a  village 
distinct  from  the  one  on  the 
east  of  Toco  creek.  Nos.  7 
and  8  are  on  a  terrace  some 
25  feet  above  the  water 
level,  but  No.  9,  as  before 
remarked,  is  in  a  swale 
drained  by  the  little  rivulet 
known  as  Swamp  creek. 
All  are  of  small  size. 

Nos.  7  and  8  consisted  chiefly  of  yellowish  sandy  soil  from,  the  ad- 
jacent surface;  for  the  first  2  feet  from  the  top  this  was  i)acked  so  hard 
as  to  require  the  use  of  a  pick.  In  No.  8,  at  a  depth  of  2.J  feet,  lay  the 
skeleton  of  a  child  in  the  last  stage  of  decay;  about  the  head  were 
several  shell  beads.  Mound  No.  9,  similar  in  construction,  contained 
four  skeletons  lying  at  a  depth  of  5 J  feet,  and  very  nearly  in  the  center 


Fig.  268.— Water  vessel,  Callawiiy  mound. 
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of  the  mound.  Witli  them  was  a  large  discoid  al  mortar  stone.  Noth- 
ing else  of  interest  was  observed  in  any  of  them. 

THE  PATE  MOUND. 

On  the  north  side  <»f  the  Little  Tennessee,  a  short  distance  above 
the  mouth  of  Mne  Mile  creek,  and  nearly  opposite  Old  Fort  Loudon,  is 
a  single  conical  tumulus  known  locally  as  the  Pate  mound. 

It  is  small,  being  only  4  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  45  feet.  Its 
stratification  was  as  follows:  At  the  top,  a  layer  of  vegetable  mold 
about  4  inches  thick ;  next,  3  feet  of  damj)  red  clay ;  lastly,  a  layer  of 
loose,  dark  clay,  8  inches  thick,  resting  on  the  original  soil.  The  lower 
portion  of  this  bottom  layer,  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  increasing  in 
the  center  to  nearly  6  inches,  was  much  darker  than  the  other  i)art. 
Six  feet  from  the  center,  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  in  the  layer  of  red 
clay,  lay  a  single  folded  skeleton.  In  the  lowest  layer,  resting  on  the 
original  surface,  were  three  other  skeletons  extended  horizontally,  with 
faces  up.    With  these  were  some  mussel  shells  and  a  stone  chisel. 

The  village  site  on  the  opposite  (south)  side  of  the  river  (No.  9,  PI. 
XXV)  corresponds  with  Toskegee,  of  Timberlake's  map,  located  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Loudon. 

THE  NILES  FERRY  MOUNDS. 

This  group,  consisting  of  three  mounds,  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Little  Tennessee,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tellico  river  and  close 

to  Niles's  ferry,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  old  Federal  road. 
Fig.  269  shows  their  posi- 
tion. Nos.  2  and  3,  which 
are  comparatively  small 
and  of  the  usual  conical 
type,  stand  on  a  timbered 
ridge  which  comes  to  the 
river  immediately  below 
the  old  blockhouse  oppo- 
site Fort  Loudon.  No.  1  is 
a  very  large  mound,  stand- 
ing on  the  second  bottom, 
about  400  feet  from  the 
river.  A  single  shaft  was 
sunk  part  way  down  in 
it  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Palmer,  but  it  has  never 
been  thoroughly  explored. 
It  is  flat  on  top,  10  or  11  feet  high,  and  about  300  feet  in  diameter.  The 
Bureau  agent,  expecting  to  return  to  the  group  the  following  season, 


Fig.  269. — Plat  of  the  Xiles  ferry  mounds,  Monroe  county, 
Tennessee. 
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took  no  other  notes  than  the  courses  and  distances  of  the  mounds  from 
one  to  another  and  from  the  river. 

From  a,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tellico  river,  to  h,  on  the  uorth  bank  of  the  Lit- 
tle Tennessee,  N.  35^  W.,  300  feet. 

From  h  to  mound  No.  1,  N.  30°  E.,  410  feet. 

From  mound  No.  1  to  mound  No.  2,  S.  74°  E.,  1,200  feet  (paced). 
From  mound  No.  2  to  mound  No.  3,  S.  75°  E.,  550  feet. 

This  group  is  ITo.  11  on  the  plat  given  in  PI.  xxv. 

Two  miles  below  the  i)recediiig,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  a 
grouj)  of  three  mounds,  shown  in  Fig.  270.  ^^o.  1,  conical,  53  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  high, 
and  Ko.  3,  similar  but 
somewhat  larger,  were 
excavated  and  found  to 
consist  of  hard,  yellow 
clay.  In  the  former  a  few 
fragments  of  human  bones 
were  found,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter two  skeletons.  Partly 
on  the  land  about  the 
mound  and  partly  on  the 
island  are  the  indications 
of  a  former  village.  This 
is  the  site  of  Timberlake's 
Mialaquo,  and  is  the  group 
marked  10  on  PI.  xxv. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  notice  some  other  groujis  in  Monroe  county 
before  continuing  our  course  down  the  river,  as  the  next  group  in  this 
direction  is  in  Loudon  county. 

MOUNDS  IN  TELLICO  PLAINS. 

These,  twelve  in  number,  are  located  along  the  Tellico  river  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  little  basin-like  valley  known  as 
Tellico  plains.  Mound  '^o.  11,  on  a  high  ridge  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  measured  46  feet  in  diameter  and  0  feet  high.  It  was  comi)osed 
of  the  following  strata:  First,  below  the  thin  stratum  of  vegetable 
mold  and  decayed  leaves,  was  a  layer  of  red  clay  to  the  depth  of  3  feet; 
next,  a  layer  of  dark  earth  varying  in  thickness  from  G  inches  to  1  foot, 
but  conforming  to  the  curves  of  the  mound.  In  this  dark  earth  were 
small  dei)osits  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  were  probably  brought  from 
the  river,  each  deposit  being  about  a  load  for  one  person.  Below  this 
dark  stratum  was  another  layer  of  clay,  reaching  to  and  resting  upon 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  In  this,  next  to  the  original  sur- 
face, were  two  large  lines  of  rotten  wood,  evidently  the  rc^mains  of  two 
logs.  These  were  8  or  9  feet  h)ng,  lying  paralh'l  to  one  another,  and  G 
feet  apart.    Between  them,  also  resting  on  the  original  surface  of  the 


Fig.  270.— Group  2  miles  below  Giles's  ferry. 
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ground,  was  a  single  skeleton,  lying  at  full  length,  head  south  and  feet 
north,  the  same  direction  as  the  logs,  but  so  far  decayed  that  the  bones 
crumbled  to  pieces  when  handled.  There  may  have  been  a  covering  of 
bark  or  brush,  but  nothing  was  observed  to  verify  such  conclusion. 
Nothing  else  worthy  of  notice  was  discovered. 

]N^os.  8  and  9  were  explored,  but  were  found  to  be  nothing  more  than 
heaps  of  yellow  clay  with  a  fire-bed  near  the  top  of  each.  As  they  were 
only  about  40  feet  in  diameter  and  from  4  to  5  feet  high,  they  may  have 
been  house  sites. 

1^0.  10,  6  feet  high  and  48  feet  in  diameter,  was  also  composed  of  yel- 
low clay,  except  a  limited  area,  a  few  inches  thick,  next  the  original 
surface  in  the  center.  Here  there  was  a  sudden  change  to  dark,  loose 
earth,  covering  a  space  about  4J  feet  in  diameter  and  extending  below 
the  original  surface. 

This  being  removed,  a  circular  pit  was  revealed  a  little  over  3  feet 
deep,  rounded  at  the  bottom  and  4^  feet  in  circumference.  This  had 
probably  been  filled  with  some  substance  which  had  decayed. 

MOUNDS  OX  THE  CLICK  FAKM. 

This  small  group,  consisting  of  three  mounds,  is  situated  on  the  Tel- 
lico  river,  8  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  the  Click  farm.    Fig.  271  is  a 

diagram  showing  their  posi- 
tions. The  river  runs  south 
about  70  degrees  east  from  a 
short  distance  above  the 
mounds  to  the  mouth  of  a 
small  branch  below,  then 
bends  to  about  south  30  de- 
grees east.  There  is  no  level 
bottom  land  on  either  side  ex- 
cept a  few  acres  on  which 
mound  Ko.  3  stands.  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  the  north  side  are  on 
the  point  of  a  high  ridge.  All 
three  are  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  high  bluffs  and  ridges. 
From  Ko.  1  to  ^o.  2  the  dis- 
tance is  170  feet;  from  No. 3  to  the  river  bank,  290  feet.  All  are  small, 
Nos.  1  and  2  being  about  3  feet  high,  and  'No.  3  nearly  obliterated. 

LOUDON  COUNTY. 

Eeturning  to  the  Little  Tennessee,  we  continue  our  course  down  the 
river. 

MOUNDS  ABOUT  MORGANTON. 

Next  below  the  group  represented  in  Fig.  270  are  some  mounds  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  little  village  of  Morganton; 


Fig.  271.— Plat  of  mounds  on  the  Click  farm,  Monroe 
county,  Tennessee. 
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they  are  marked  IS'o.  13  on  PI.  xxv.  There  are  two  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  on  the  Cobb  farm,  near  Baker's  creek,  and  three  on  the 
south  side,  on  the  Tipton  farm. 

Two  of  those  on  the  south  side  were  examined.  They  stand  on  the 
second  bottom,  about  200  yards  from  the  river  and  90  feet  apart.  In 
one,  64  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high,  composed  throughout  of  red 
clay,  were  four  badly  decayed  skeletons,  at  the  bottom.  The  original 
surface  of  the  ground  on  which  they  lay  was  thinly  covered  with  coals. 
The  other  mound  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  first,  except  that 
it  contained  but  two  skeletons. 

Another  mound  near  Morganton  (not  given  in  the  plat),  but  situated 
on  Mr.  Samuel  Lane's  farm,  close  to  Baker  creek,  was  examined.  This, 
which  measured  48  feet  in  diameter  and  4  in  height,  stood  on  the  bot- 
tom or  lowest  level  of  the  valley,  about  200  feet  from  the  creek.  The 
composition,  commencing  at  the  top,  was  as  follows:  First  a  foot  of 
yellow  clay,  then  a  stratum  of  dark  rich  earth  8  inches  thick,  and  last 
a  bed  of  lighter  colored  earth  extending  down  to  and  resting  on  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground. 

Below  the  last  layer,  excavated  in  the  original  soil,  was  an  oblong 
pit  8  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  deep.  Eestiug  on  the  bottom  of 
this  pit  were  two  adult  skeletons  with  heads  to  the  east.  Near  the 
head  of  one  were  eight  arrow  points.  The  bottom  of  the  pit,  previous 
to  the  deposit  of  the  bodies  in  it,  had  been  covered  to  the  depth  of  2  or 
3  inches  with  coals  and  ashes.  The  remainder  of  the  pit  to  the  level 
of  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  was  tilled  with  very  dark  colored 
earth. 

THE  BAT  CREEK  MOUNDS. 

Two  miles  below  Morganton,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Little  Tennessee 
river.  Bat  creek  joins  this  stream.  Both  <above  and  below  the  mouth  of 
this  creek  there  is  a  j)retty  level  valley,  extending  back  from  the  river 
at  some  points  half  a  mile  to  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  which  border  it. 
Immediately  in  the  angle  where  the  creek  joins  the  river  is  a  compara- 
tively large  mound,  and  on  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  the  creek  are 
two  other  mounds  (Nos.  2  and  3).  The  first  is  on  the  bottom  land,  the 
others  on  a  level  terrace  some  20  or  30  feet  higher  tiian  the  first  bottom 
or  lowest  valley  level ;  the  latter  are  about  100  feet  distant  from  one 
another,  measuring  from  center  to  center. 

These  (^o.  14  on  PI.  xxv)  are  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Tii>ton, 
but  are  different  from  those  previously  mentioned,  which  are  about  2 
miles  farther  uj)  the  river. 

Mound  1,  measuring  108  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  in  height,  was 
composed  wholly  of  very  dark  soil,  containing  a  great  many  small  shells; 
these  were  in  fact  so  abundant  in  places  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  shell  heap.  This  condition  continued  to  the  depth  of  3.J  feet  to  a 
layer  of  hard  yellow  sand;  undei'  this  tin^  remainder  of  tlie  mound  to 
the  original  surface,  except  a  central,  circular  area  2  feet  in  diameter, 
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consisted  of  dark  earth  similar  to  tliat  of  the  top  layer.  The  central, 
circular  core  consisted  of  a  series  of  burned  clay  beds  or  hearths,  alter- 
nating with  layers  of  coals  and  ashes.  These  extended  downward  from 
the  layer  of  yellow  sand  to  the  bottom  of  the  mound.  A  few  charred 
animal  bones  occurred  in  some  of  the  layers  of  ashes;  nothing  else  of 
interest  was  observed. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  directly  opposite  this  mound,  is  an 
ancient  village  site  where  the  soil  is  very  dark  and  has  scattered  through 
it  in  abundance  specimens  of  broken  pottery,  flint  chips,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  occupancy.  In  several  places  little  circles  of  burnt  stones 
may  be  seen  lying  on  beds  of  ashes. 

On  mound  2,  44  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high,  vStood  a  black-oak 
tree  3  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  composed  throughout  of  hard  red  clay. 
At  the  depth  of  3 J  feet  was  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  in  a  horizontal 
position,  with  the  head  east  and  the  arms  close  by  the  sides.  The  earth 
immediately  about  the  bones  was  of  a  dark  greenish  color  and  about 
the  breast  were  two  metal  buckles,  one  of  them  having  a  fragment  of 
leather  or  hide  still  adhering  to  it.  On  the  leg  bones  were  still  to  be 
seen  fragments  of  buckskin  and  a  metal  button,  the  latter  sticking  fast 
to  the  bone. 

Whether  or  not  this  was  an  intrusive  burial  could  not  be  determined, 
though  the  uniform  composition  of  the  mound  and  the  size  of  the  oak 
growing  above  seems  to  be  against  this  supposition;  nevertheless,  the 
further  discoveries  made  show  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  original 
burials  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan. 

At  a  depth  of  a  little  over  4  feet,  and  immediately  under  this  skele- 
ton, the  top  of  a  stonewall  was  reached;  this  was  found  by  further 
excavation  to  be  a  vault  8  feet  square,  built  up  of  rough,  flat  limestone 
rocks  to  the  height  of  5  feet  above  the  original  soil  on  which  it  rested. 
On  the  inside,  about  half  way  down,  were  seven  skeletons,  numbered, 
for  convenience,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  'No.  2  was  the  skeleton  of  a 
child,  horizontal,  with  the  head  to  the  east;  Nos.  3  and  4  lying  together 
with  the  head  north,  one  of  which  was  a  child's  skeleton,  with  small 
beads  about  the  head;  IS^os.  5  and  G  were  in  a  sitting  posture  in  the 
northeast  corner,  and  around  the  neck  of  one  were  many  small  shells 
and  large  shell  beads;  Kos.  7  and  8  were  lying  in  the  center  with  the 
heads  close  together  and  crushed  by  large  flat  stones  which  lay  on 
them.  Nothing  more  was  found  in  this  vault  until  the.  bottom  was 
reached,  where  nine  more  skeletons  were  discovered,  much  decayed,  and 
lying  in  all  directions,  seemingly  thrown  in  without  any  care. 

Mound  3  was  of  small  size,  measuring  but  28  feet  in  diameter  and  5 
feet  in  height.  Some  large  sassafras  trees  were  standing  on  it,  and  the 
owner,  Mr.  Tipton,  stated  that  he  had  cut  trees  from  it  forty  years  ago, 
and  that  it  had  been  covered  by  a  cluster  of  trees  and  grapevines  as 
long  ago  as  the  oldest  settler  in  the  locality  could  recollect.  At  the 
time  the  excavation  was  made  there  was  an  old  rotten  stump  yet  on 
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the  top,  tlie  roots  of  which  rau  down  to  the  skeletons.  It  was  com- 
posed throughout,  except  about  the  skeletons  at  the  bottom,  of  hard 
red  clay,  without  any  indications  of  stratification.  Nothing  of  interest 
was  discovered  until  the  bottom  was  reached,  where  nine  skeletons  were 
found  lying  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  surrounded  by  dark 
colored  earth.  These  were  disposed  as  shown  in  Fig.  272.  Ko.  1 
lying  at  full  length  with  the  head  south,  and  close  by,  parallel  with  it, 
but  with  the  head  north,  was  I^o.  2.  On  the  same  level  were  seven 
others,  all  lying  close  side  by  side,  with  heads  north  and  in  a  line.  All 
were  badly  decayed.  No  relics  were  found  with  any  but  No.  1,  imme- 
diately under  the  skull  and  jaw  bones  of  which  were  two  copper  brace- 
lets, an  engraved  stone, 
a  small  drilled  fossil, 
a  copper  bend,  a  bone 
implement,  and  some 
small  pieces  of  polished 
wood.  The  earth  about 
the  skeletons  was  wet 
and  the  pieces  of  wood 
soft  and  colored  green 
by  contact  with  the 
copper  bracelets.  The 
bracelets  had  been 
rolled  in  something, 
probably  bark,  which 
crumbled  away  when 
they  were  taken  out. 
The  engraved  stone 
lay  partially  under  the 
back  part  of  the  skull 
and  was  struck  by  the 
steel  prod  used  in  prob- 
ing. This  stone  is  shown  in  Fig.  273.  The  engraved  characters  on  it 
are  beyond  question  letters  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  George  Guess  (or  Sequoyah),  a  half-breed  Cherokee,  about 
1821. 

MOUND  ON  A  HIGH  CLIFF. 

On  to\)  of  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side  and 
a  little  above  the  Tipton  group  above  mentioned,  on  the  land  of  Mrs. 
Blankenship,  is  a  mound  36  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  which 
at  the  time  of  exploration  was  covered  with  small  trees.  At  tlie  depth 
of  1  foot  the  top  of  a  stone  wall  was  encountered,  which  was  shown  by 
farther  excavation  to  be  an  irregularly  cir(*ular  vault  about  10  feet  in 
diameter,  which  rested  on  the  original  surface  of  thegronnd.  The  red 
clay  which  filled  this  vault  or  small  inclosure  was  covered  by  a  layer 
of  flat  stones.  At  the  bottom  were  six  skeletons  lying  extended  on 


Fig.  272. — Horizontal  section,  Bat  creek  mound,  No,  3,  Loudon 
county,  Tennessee. 
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another  layer  of  flat  stones,  wliicli  covered  the  bottom  of  this  vault. 
Four  of  these  lay  with  the  heads  north,  and  two,  an  adult  and  a  child, 
with  heads  east.  Over  this  stone  floor,  previous  to  burial,  had  been 
spread  a  thin  layer  of  coals  and  ashes. 

One  mile  above  the  Tipton  group  mentioned,  about  1  mile  back  from 
the  river,  on  high,  level  upland,  was  found  another  mound  54  feet  in 
diameter  and  6  feet  high.  In  the  center  of  this  mound,  2  feet  below 
the  top,  were  the  bones  of  two  skeletons  lying  in  a  pile,  most  of  them 
broken  and  apparently  buried  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed.  A 
little  north  of  the  center  was  a  straight  stone  wall  about  10  or  12  feet 


Fig.  273. — Eugraved  stoue  from  Bat  creek  mound  Xo.  3,  Loudon  county,  Tennessee. 


long,  2  feet  high,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness.  This  was  not  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  but  extended  down  from  2  to  4  feet 
below  the  top. 

MOUNDS  AT  PARKS  FERRY  (JACKSON's  FERRY  ON  THE  PLAT). 

These  are  situated  10  miles  east  of  Lenoir's  at  a  crojssingof  the  Little 
Tennessee  known  as  Parks  ferr3\  The  group  (No.  15,  PI.  xxv)  con- 
sists of  four  mounds  and  five  stone  graves.  Three  of  the  former,  which 
may  be  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  were  on  the  second  bottom,  No.  4  being 
on  a  high  terrace  and  in  the  forest. 

Mound  1  measured  44  feet  in  diameter  and  7  in  height.  At  the  depth 
of  18  inches,  near  the  center,  was  a  i)artially  decayed  skeleton  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  without  the  usual  dark  earth  about  it.  Continuing  the  ex- 
cavation, the  explorer  passed  through  a  layer  of  rather  dark,  hard  clay 
to  the  depth  of  4  feet,  reaching  a  layer  of  sticky  yellow  clay  about  3 
inches  thick.  This,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  curve  of  the  mound, 
was  horizontal,  as  though  it  had  been  at  one  time  the  top,  but  did 
not  reach  the  outer  surface  by  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  Below  this,  to 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  was  a  layer  of  lighter  earth  than  the 
clay  above  it.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  center  of  the  base  was  a 
circular  jut,  4  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  been  dug  into  the  original 
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soil  to  tlie  depth  of  4  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  this  were  the  bones  of  a 
child  lying  in  a  bed  of  wet  ashes  4  or  5  inches  thick.  The  rest  of  the 
pit  above  this  bed  was  filled  with  very  dark,  loose  earth,  similar  to  that 
l^roduced  by  decayed  vegetable  substance.  Scattered  through  this 
dark  earth  were  lumps  of  some  green  substance  which  crumbled  to 
dust  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Mound  2  was  32  feet  in  diameter  and  only  2  feet  high,  and  consisted 
throughout  of  light  colored  earth,  similar  to  the  surrounding  soil. 
Small  bits  of  charcoal  were  scattered  through  it,  but  no  indications  of 
burial.  Beneath  it,  at  the  center,  was  a  pit  in  the  native  soil  similar 
to  that  in  No.  1,  but  only  3  feet  deep.  This  was  filled  with  very  dark 
earth. 

Mound  3  w^as  similar  in  size  and  every  other  respect  to  No.  2. 

Mound  4  was  35  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high.  Around  it  were 
depressions  from  which  it  is  evident  the  earth  was  obtained  to  build  it. 
Bits  of  charcoal  were  scattered  all 
through  the  red  clay  of  which  it  was 
composed.  In  the  center,  at  tlie 
depth  of  2  feet,  was  a  single  prostrate 
skeleton  with  the  head  to  the  north- 
east. Near  the  head  were  a  fine 
steatite  pipe,  some  flint  chips,  a  flint 
drill,  and  a  small  celt.  There  was, 
as  usual  in  this  group,  a  circular  pit 
in  the  native  soil  about  4  feet  across 
and  3  feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  lay  a  folded  adult  skeleton, 
surrounded  by  charcoal  and  ashes 
and  a  few  fragments  of  steatite  ves- 
sels. 

A  short  distance  from  this  group, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Jackson's  island,  there  are  seven  shell  heaps,  some 
of  which  are  60  feet  in  diameter,  though  rising  but  little  above  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  ground,  yet  by  digging  into  them  they  were  found 
to  extend  downward  to  the  depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet.  In  these  were 
several  stone  pestles,  chipped  flints,  and  other  refuse  material. 

MOUNDS  ON  TUK  JACKSON  FARM. 

About  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Tennessee  is  a  series  of  mound  groups, 
mostly  of  the  ordinary  conical  form,  and  of  comparatively  small  size. 
The  first  of  the  series  represented  in  Fig.  274  is  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
Jackson  fiirm,  4  miles  from  Lenoir's  station,  and  is  No.  10,  PI.  xxv. 

The  river  at  this  point  is  deep  and  sluggisli.  A  small  creek  enters 
it  from  the  east  side,  flowing  through  a  narrow  bottom  between  high 
parallel  ridges.  Mound  No.  2  is  in  the  bottom,  close  to  the  creek  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  river.    It  measured  (>0  feet  in  dianniter  and 


Fig.  274. — Mounds  on  John  Jackson's  farm, 
Loudon  county,  Tennessee. 
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4  feet  in  height^  and  was  composed  throughout  of  red  clay,  scattered 
through  which  were  gravel  and  small  stones  and  a  few  fragments  of 
human  bones. 

Mounds  Nos.  1  and  3  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  creek,  each  on  a  high 
ridge.  ISTo.  1,  about  the  same  size  as  No.  2,  had  been  explored,  ^o.  3, 
46  feet  in  diameter  and  3 J  feet  high,  was  thoroughly  excavated.  Like 

Xo.  2,  it  consisted 
wholly  of  red  clay. 
At  the  depth  of  1 
foot  was  a  skeleton 
lying  with  head 
to  the  south  and 
much  decayed. 
At  the  head  a 
fine  steatite  pipe. 
Xothing  else  was 
found. 

Lower  down  the 
river,  near  the 
line  between 
Jackson's  fa  r  m 
and  the  land  ot 
the  Lenoir  Manu- 
facturing Com- 
I)any ,  is  the  group 
represented  in 
Fig.  275.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sum- 

FlQ.  275. — Mounds  on  John  Jackson's  farm,  Loudon  county,  Tennessee.  ^    , , 

mary  oi  the  re- 
sults of  the  exploration  made  here.  The  letters  a,  6,  c,  d  mark  the 
points  on  the  river  from  which  courses  and  distances  to  the  mounds 
were  taken  to  form  the  plat,  which  is  drawn  to  a  scale,  1 — 18000. 


No. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Composition. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

4 

60 

2i 

Red  clay  

Neither  skeletons  nor  relics. 

6 

73 

12 

....do  

Four  skeletons  at  bottom  ;  no  relics. 

7 

45 

3 

 do  

8 

45 

3 

....do   

In   each  a  few  fragments  of  human  bones; 

nothing  else. 

9 

45 

3 

....do  

10 

45 

3 

....do   

11 

65 

5 

....do  

Four  skeletons  at  the  bottom ;  no  relics. 

12 

48 

•'2 

... .do   

A  few  human  bones  at  the  bottom. 

A  few  mounds  of  this  group  had  been  previously  explored  by  other 
parties.    This  is  No.  17,  PI.  xxv. 
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The  mounds  at  and  about  the  point  where  the  Little  Tennessee  joins 
the  Holston  consist^  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  276,  of  some 
three  or  four  minor  groups  and  several  single  mounds.  These  (with 
the  exception  of  those  on  the  point  of  Lenoir's  island,  Avhich  are  num- 
bered separately)  are  numbered  consecutively  from  1  to  16.  Although 


these  mounds  are  indicated  on  PI.  xxv,  the  groui)s  are  not  numbered 
there,  as  the  locations  compared  with  Fig.  276  will  serve  to  identify 
them. 

The  island  contains  about  200  acres,  and  its  surface,  Avhich  is  level, 
is  about  15  ieet  above  the  ordinary  stage  of  the  river.  The  banks  are 
steep  and  have  heavy  timber  and  much  cane  growing  along  them.  On 
the  northern  or  lower  end  are  two  mounds.  N^o.  1,  which  was  found  to 
be  very  symmetrical,  the  base  almost  an  exact  circle  100  feet  in  diameter 
and  6 J  feet  high,  was  thoroughly  worked  over.    In  it  were  found  four- 
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teen  skeletons,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  277).  The  top  hxyer, 
about  IS  inches  thick,  consisted  of  dark  sandy  soil,  scattered  through 
which  were  numerous  fragments  of  pottery,  shells,  flint  chips,  and  bits 
of  charcoal,  ^ext  below  this  was  a  layer,  about  4  inches  thick,  of  yel- 
low clay,  thoroughly  burnt  and  very  liard.  This  conformed  to  the 
curvature  of  the  mound,  extending  all  around  to  the  base,  and  entirely 
covering  the  nucleus  which  formed  the  original  mound.  Below  this, 
and  forming  the  nucleus,  was  a  layer  of  dark,  sandy  soil,  similar  to 
the  outer  stratum,  which  extended  nearly  to  the  base  and  rested  on  a 
horizontal  layer  of  burned  clay,  which  covered  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches.  All  the  skeletons  were  found 
resting  horizontally  on,  or  a  few  inches  above,  this  bottom  layer  of 

burnt  clay  or  cement: 

^o.  1,  with  the  head 
north  5  about  the  neck 
were  several  blue  glass 
beads. 

Nos.  2  and  3,  lying  side 
by  side,  with  heads  west. 

^^^os.  4  and  5,  lying  side 
by  side,  with  heads  east 
and  feet  close  to  the  feet 
of  Kos.  2  and  3. 

i^o.  6,  the  skeleton  of 
a  child,  lying  apart  from 
the  others,  with  head 
south;  about  the  neck 
were  a  number  of  beads, 
and  around  the  arm 
bones  two  iron  bracelets. 

Nos.  7,  8,  0,  and  10 
AT  ere  lying  side  by  side, 
with  these  were  some 
sheets  of  mica  and  a  stone  knife. 

No.  11  was  the  skeleton  of  a  chikl,  lying  apart  from  the  others,  head 
southwest;  there  were  no  ornaments  with  it. 
Nos.  12,  13,  and  14  were  lying  side  by  side,  with  heads  southwest. 
Mound  No.  2,  like  No.  1,  is  on  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  but  it 
differs  in  one  very  important  respect  from  any  other  mound  so  far  ob- 
served in  this  region.  It  has  annexed  to  it  a  broad  and  extended  ter- 
race of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  278,  A  being  the  mound  i)roper  and  B 
the  annex  or  terrace.  It  is  termed  ''annex,"  because  it  is  evident  that 
the  mound  was  first  completed  and  the  terrace  added  afterwards,  and 
not  built  up  with  and  as  a  part  of  the  mound. 

The  mound  is  circular,  108  feet  in  diameter,  flat  on  top,  and  nearly 
11  feet  high.    The  terrace,  which  is  level  on  top  and  8  feet  high,  widens 


Fig.  277. — Plan  of  burial.s  in  iuouihI  Xo.  1,  Lenoir  group. 

touching  one  another,  with  heads  to  the  west; 
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as  it  extends  from  the  moundj  and  then  gradually  narrows  until  it 
comes  to  a  point  which  coincides  with  the  lower  point  of  the  island ; 
its  leng-th  is  570  and  greatest  breadth  380  feet. 

An  explanation  of  the  plan  followed  in  working  over  this  mound  is 
given,  as  it  will  illustrate  the  method  adopted  in  regard  to  tlie  others 
of  which  figures  are  given.  First  stakes  were  set  on  the  outer  margin 
exactly  at  the  four  cardinal 
points  by  compass.  Then  on  a 
large  pasteboard  a  line  was 
drawn  representing  the  outline 
of  the  base.  The  exploration  was 
then  made  by  cutting  successive 
parallel  trenches  from  east  to 
west  entirely  across  it.  When- 
ever a  skeleton  was  found  it  was 
carefully  cleaned  before  an  at- 
tempt to  remove  it  was  made, 
and  its  position  noted  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  on  the  paste- 
board. The  result  in  this  case 
is  shown  in  Fig.  279. 

The  construction  of  this  mound 
was  much  like  that  of  No.  1,  on 
the  Jackson  farm,  the  chief  dif- 


ferences being  that  in  this  case 
there  were  three  layers  of  burnt 
clay  instead  of  two,  and  there 
was  a  shaft  extending  down  from 
tox)  to  bottom,  filled  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  burnt  clay  and 
ashes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  280. 

The  central  shaft,  which  was  circular,  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top 
and  4  at  the  bottom,  extended  from  the  top  layer  of  dark  soil  down  to 
the  original  surface  of  the  earth.  It  consisted  of  a  succession  of  fire 
beds,  the  clay  of  one  layer  having  been  placed  upon  the  accumulated 
ashes  and  coals  of  the  one  below  it. 

The  remains  of  quite  a  number  of  i)osts  were  found;  these  had  evi- 
dently been  set  perpendicularly  in  the  surface  of  the  mound  when  the 
clay  stratum  d  d  formed  the  covering.  Some  of  these  were  nearly  or 
quite  18  inches  in  diameter,  others  not  more  than  (>;  they  were  all  about 
on  the  same  level .  The  upi)er  ends  of  all  were  charred,  showing  that  they 
had  been  burned  off;  hence  no  estimate  of  their  original  height  could 
be  made.  The  portion  remaining  varied  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  prob- 
ably showing  the  depth  to  which  they  were  inserted  in  the  earth  of  the 
mound.  The  lower  ends  of  the  larger  ones  were  cut  off*  square,  but  it 
was  not  x)ossible  to  decide  by  the  marks  what  kind  of  a  tool  had  been 
used.    Fig.  281  shows  their  relative  iiositions.    At  a  tliey  were  placed 


Fig.  278. —Diagram  of  Tnound  No.  2,  Lenoir  group. 
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ill  a  circle,  with  a  large  one  in  the  center,  the  circumference  containing 
twenty-three,  somewhat  regularly  spaced.  The  diameter  of  this  circle 
Avas  about  20  feet,  with  the  door  or  entrance  probably  at  1.  On  the 
other  quarter,  near  the  central  shaft  {d),  the  positions  of  the  posts  around 


11. 1 


Fig.  279. — Plan  of  burials  in  mound  No,  2,  Lenoir  group. 

h  indicate  an  irregular  triangular  structure  of  some  kind.  On  tbe  oi)po- 
site  side  there  seems  to  have  been,  judging  by  the  remains  of  posts,  a 
small  oval  structure  {e). 


h 


Fig.  280. — Vertical  section  of  mound  No.  2,  Lenoir  group. 

a  a,  tlie  top  layer  of  dark  sandy  soil,  similar  to  that  around  the  mound,  \\  feet  thick. 

6  &,  a  thin  layer  of  burnt  yellow  clay  or  cement,  from  3  to  4  inches  thick. 

c  c,  dark  sandy  soil,  2\  feet  thick. 

<Z  fZ,  a  second  layer  of  burnt  clay,  3  inches. 

6  e,  dark  sandy  soil,  \\  feet  thick. 

//,  a  third  layer  of  burnt  clay,  3  inches  thick. 

g  g,  dark,  mucky  soil,  resting  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
li.  the  central  shaft  of  alternate  layers  of  burnt  clay  and  ashes. 
an,  remains  of  upright  cedar  posts. 
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Sixty-seven  skeletons  were  discovered,  all  in  the  lowest  layer  (g)  of 
dark  niiicky  earth  and  all  except  two  lying  horizontally  at  full  length. 
Although  pointing  in  various  directions',  as  shown  in  Fig.  279,  which 


Fig.  281. — Horizontal  plau  of  iiiouud  No.  2,  Lenoir  grouj). 


represents  their  respective  positions,  it  will  be  noticed  that  most  of 
them  have  their  heads  toward  the  center  of  the  mound,  ^o.  11  was  in 
a  sitting  or  squatting  posture,  and  ^^o.  46  folded  up,  lying  on  the  right 
side.   The  bones  of  the  left  leg  of  No.  27  were  wanting. 


Fig.  282. — Oruanicntal  pot,  mound  No.  2,  Lenoir  ^^roup. 


The  appearance  of  a  number  of  these  skeletons  indicated  the  follow- 
ing method  of  burial.    The  body  of  the  deceased  was  covered  witli  a 
layer  of  cane  or  brush;  over  this  was  spread  clay  or  cc^ment  in  a  plas- 
tic state,  and  upon  this  a  fire  was  built. 
12  ETH  20 
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The  pots  were  generally  found  at  the  head  of  tlie  skeleton,  but  the 
fine  ornamented  one  (Fig.  282)  was  lying  on  the  breast  of  No.  7,  while 

a  flint  knife,  some  red  paint,  and  wampum 
beads  were  about  the  head.  The  pipes 
were  generally  close  to  the  head.  In  one 
or  two  cases  they  lay  Avith  the  bones  of  the 
hand.  The  large  shells  were  always  on  the 
breast  or  close  to  the  neck,  indicating  that 
they  had  been  worn  attached  to  a  cord 
about  the  neck,  on  which  shell  beads  were 
strung.  The  shell  ornaments  (like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  283)  were  in  every  case  at 
the  sides  of  the  head,  and,  as  not  one  was 
found  with  a  skeleton  without  finding  its 
counterpart,  it  is  assumed  that  they  were 
ear  ornaments.  ,  The  long-pointed  shell  or- 
naments, such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  284, 
were  always  found  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
as  though  they  were  used  as  hair  orna- 
ments. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  specimens  from  this  mound,  showing  the 
particular  skeletoii  with  which  each  was  found: 

Shell  heady,  from  skeleton  No.  2, 
Laroe  shell,  from  skeleton  No.  3. 

Very  fine  ()rnament(!(l  pot,  Hint  knile.  rvd  paint,  wampum  heads,  from  skeleton 
No.  7.' 

Two  line  pots,  from  skeleton  No.  10. 

Beads  and  shell  ornament,  from  skeleton  Xo.  11. 

Larye  shell  heads,  three  coi)per  ornaments,  from  skeleton  No.  12. 

Pi])e  (Fig.  285),  from  skeleton  No.  20. 

Elev  en  arrowheads,  from  skeleton  X'o.  24. 

Large  flint  spearheads  and  wampum  heads,  from  skeleton  No.  25. 


Fig.  283. — Shell  oi  naineiit,  ttiouikI  No. 
2.  Louuir  }i;r(mi). 


Fig.  284. — Shell  ornament,  mouud  Xo.  2,  Leuoir  group. 


Large  pipe  and  hone  implements,  from  skeleton  No.  29. 

Sh<'ll  ornaments,  from  skeleton  No.  34. 

8hell  ornaments,  from  skeleton  No.  35. 

Cihell  ornaments,  from  skeleton  No.  36. 

Flint  knife  and  hroken  red  pipe,  from  skeleton  No.  37. 

Six  polished  celts,  red  stone  implement,  and  two  steatite  pi])es,  from  skeleton  No.  39. 
Bone  implements,  from  skeleton  No.  41. 
Two  engraved  shells,  from  skeleton  No.  43. 

Two  engraved  shells  (fine)  and  shell  ornament,  from  skeleton  No.  44. 
Pot,  from  skeleton  No.  45. 

Fine  shell,  douhle  pot,  long  pot,  and  moccasin-shaped  }»ot,  from  skeleton  No.  49. 
Large  arrowhead,  from  skeleton  No.  50. 
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Fine  pot,  steatite  pipe,  shell  ornameuts,  stoue  ax,  clay  oruaments,  skull,  and  two 
'liscoidal  stones^  from  skeleton  No.  53. 

Two  discoidal  stones,  celt,  two  steatite  pipes,  and  a  pot,  from  skeleton  No.  61. 

Two  spearheads  and  two  large  beads,  from  skeleton  No.  62. 

Flint  knife,  iron  chisel,  large  discoidal  stone  and  skull,  from  skeleton  No.  63. 

The  terrace  connected  with  this  monnd,  and  already  described,  was 
only  partially  explored,  further  work  being  prevented  by  high  Avater. 
In  a  single  trench,  24  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  cut  lengthwise  in  the 
center  to  the  original  surface,  9  skeletons  were  discovered.  The  first 
was  that  of  a  cLiild  at  a  depth  of  18  inches;  the  bones  were  badly 
decayed  and  unaccompanied  by  relics  of  any  kind.  The  other  8,  all 
adults,  were  found  at  the  depth  of  7  feet,  close  to  the  bottom,  and  in  a 
much  better  state  of  i)reservation  than  that  of  the  child.  With  them 
were  three  whole  pots  and  a  few  broken  beads. 


Fig.  285. — Pipe,  mound  No.  2,  Lenoir  group. 


The  island  was  overflowed  in  1887,  the  year  the  exploration  was 
made,  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  the  highest  water,  with  one  excex)tion, 
ever  known  here. 

Mounds  13  and  14,  in  the  bottom  between  the  two  creeks  opi)osite 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  were  explored  and  both  found 
to  be  composed  throughout  of  red  clay.  They  were  of  the  ordinary 
conical  form,  the  former  54  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  the  latter 
46  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high.  In  the  center  of  the  former,  at  the 
base,  Avas  a  single  skeleton  resting  on  a  circular  layer  of  ashes,  about  4 
feet  in  diameter  and  2  inches  thick,  which  had  been  spread  on  the  orig- 
inal surface  of  the  ground,    ^^othing  was  found  in  No.  14. 

By  reference  to  the  plat  (Fig.  276)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  nine 
mounds  (Nos.  1  to  9)  on  the  point  between  the  Ilolston  and  the  Little 
Tennessee.    They  are  situated  on  a  low  ridge  in  groups  of  three. 

No.  4,  42  feet  in  diameter,  3.]  feet  high,  was  excavated,  and,  like  all 
the  upland  mounds  in  this  section,  consisted  wholly  of  red  clay.  It 
contained  neither  skeleton  nor  relic. 

No.  1,  measuring  45  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  higli,  is  situated  on 
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the  brow  or  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  where  it  breaks  off  toward  the 
Little  Tennessee.  The  body  of  the  mound  consisted  of  red  clay,  except 
immediately  in  the  center,  where  there  was  a  circular  bed  about  6  feet 
in  diameter,  of  darker  colored  earth,  which  was  quite  loose,  the  other 
part  of  the  mound  beine:  very  hard.  This  loose  earth  did  not  cease  at 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  but  continued  downward  to  the 
depth  of  4  feet;  the  pit  into  which  it  extended  was  circular  and  at  the 
bottom  were  the  remains  of  a  single  skeleton.  With  these  remains 
were  a  tine  steatite  pipe,  one  large  spearhead,  seven  arrowheads,  one 
long  polished  stone,  and  some  red  and  black  paint. 

Nos.  5  and  0  were  opened  and  found  to  consist  as  usual  of  red  clay 
with  a  few  human  bones  in  each. 

Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  had  been  examined  previously. 

Want  of  time  prevented  any  further  examination  during  this  visit  of 
tliis  interesting  group.  Subsequently  some  other  mounds  not  desig- 
nated on  the  plat  were  examined. 

One  of  these,  lying  between  the  Little  Tennessee  and  Holston,  near 
their  junction  and  connected  with  a  group  of  three,  measured  38  feet  in 
diameter  and  0  feet  in  height.  It  was  surrounded  on  the  east  and  west 
by  depressions  from  which  it  is  probable  the  earth  was  taken  to  form 
it.  Two  large  black-oak  trees  were  growing  on  it.  At  the  depth  of 
1  foot  a  small  pile  of  human  bones  was  discovered.  These  were  all 
broken,  and  had  evidently  been  placed  here  after  the  tiesh  was  removed. 
The  entire  mound  was  composed  of  red  clay  and  contained  nothing  of 
interest. 

There  are  two  mounds  on  to])  of  a  higli  bluffin  what  is  known  as  Hall's 
bend,  cm  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  opposite  Lenoirs  island 
(Nos.  15  and  Fig.  27()).  One  of  these,  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet 
high,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  about  a  foot  in  depth,  was  explored. 
A  foot  below  the  top  a  hiyer  of  tlat  stones  extending  over  the  mound 
was  reached.  Below  this  the  remainder,  to  the  bottom,  consisted  of  dark 
soil.  A  circular  pit  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  deep  extended  into 
the  native  soil;  in  this  were  two  adult  skeletons  in  a  sitting  posture, 
side  by  side,  ])ressed  closely  one  against  the  other  in  consequence  of 
the  small  space.  At  the  head  of  one  was  a  fine  marble  pipe,  and  at  the 
bottom  among  the  leg  bones  of  the  skeletons  were  several  rude  arrow 
points.    The  earth  in  the  pit  was  very  dark  and  unctuous. 

MEiaS  COUNTY. 
THE  M^ANDREWS  MOUNDS. 

This  little  group,  consisting  of  but  two  mounds,  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
floseph  McAndrews,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  1  mile  from 
Brittsville,  and  stands  on  the  terrace  or  upland  bordering  the  river  bot- 
tom. 

Mound  I,  wiiicli  stands  a  short  distance  from  a  creek,  is  elliptical  in 
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outline,  49  by  39  feet,  the  longer  axis  north  and  south,  and  a  little  over 
7  feet  high.  A  broad  trench  carried  through  it,  down  to  the  original 
soil,  showed  its  construction  to  be  as  follows : 

First,  a  top  layer  12  inches  thick  of  soil  similar  to  that  of  the  surface 
about  the  mound;  next  a  layer,  18  inches  thick,  of  red  clay  mixed  with 
gravel;  and  lastly,  a  central  core,  5  feet  thick,  of  dark,  rich  looking 
earth,  with  much  charcoal  scattered  through  it.  This  core,  which  was 
conical  and  rounded,  was  but  17  feet  in  diameter.  It  contained  nothing 
of  interest  except  a  single  stone  grave,  built  of  steatite  slabs.  This 
was  at  one  side  of  the  center,  x^artly  in  the  central  mass  and  partly 
in  the  clay.  It  was  4  feet  long,  2  wide,  and  1  deep.  In  it  lay  a  single 
adult  skeleton,  folded,  with  head  south.  Although  there  was  a  to\) 
covering  of  steatite  slabs,  the  cist  Avas  filled  with  earth  and  the  bones 
were  far  gone  into  decay.  A  fire  had  been  kindled  on  the  top  slabs; 
this  had  left  a  small  bed  of  ashes  a  foot  in  diameter  and  2  inches 
thick,  in  which  were  a  few  pieces  of  charred  sticks  and  the  ])artially 
calcined  bones  of  some  small  animals.  The  bones  of  the  inclosed 
skeleton  showed  no  signs  of  fire.  The  mound,  which  has  been  plowed 
over  for  a  number  of  years,  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  traces 
of  which  are  still  visible;  this  appears  to  be  unusual  in  this  section. 

Mound  No.  2,  circular,  38  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  is  situated 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  northeast  of  No.  1,  on  a  high  terrace. 

A  trench  through  the  (^entral  portion  brought  to  light  nothing  of 
mportance,  except  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  of  dark-red  earth 
similar  to  that  around  it.  The  bones  of  a  human  skeleton  were  found 
at  a  depth  of  3  feet.  They  were  heaped  together,  in  which  position 
they  may  have  been  buried,  or  else  they  were  the  remains  of  a  body 
that  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  or  squatting  posture.  As  the  earth 
was  loose  above  tliem,  it  may  have  been  an  intrusive  burial.  There 
were  particles  of  charcoal  scattered  through  the  dirt. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  mound  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  ai)X)ears  to 
have  been  a  signal  station.  At  least,  it  is  a  point  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  as  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  opening  in  the  ridges  some 
6  miles  to  the  northwest,  through  which  the  ITiawassee  flows  into  the 
Tennessee.  Directly  in  front  of  this  opening,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Hiawassee,  is  a  large  island  containing  between  500  and  600  acres.  On 
the  head  of  this  is  a  large  mound  about  35  feet  high.  This  latter 
locality  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  mucli  importance  to  the  peoi)le 
who  erected  these  structures,  ])robably  where  they  assendded  for  feast- 
ing, consultation,  or  ceremony.  A  fire  signal  at  No.  2  could  easily  be 
seen  from  this  ])lace. 

Two  other  mounds,  on  the  farm  ol'  ]\h-.  T.  J.  Watkins,  in  the  same 
l)art  of  the  county,  were  examined,  but  presented  nothing  of  interest. 
They  were  both  unstratitied,  and  com])osed  thioughout  of  red  earth 
like  that  on  which  they  stand.  One  was  circular,  32  feet  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  high;  the  othei-  oval,  40  by  20  feet,  and  5  feet  high. 
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RHEA  COUNTY. 


THE  FRAZIKK  MOUNDS. 


The  two  mounds  composing  this  group  are  ou  the  farm  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Frazier,  north  of  the  Tennessee  river,  in  the  southern  i^art  of  the 
county,  3  miles  south  of  Washington.  They  are  located  on  the  second 
bottom,  about  oue-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 

Mound  No.  1,  circular  in  outline,  was  only  30  feet  in  diameter  and  3 
feet  high.  This  was  thoroughly  worked  over  and  found  to  be  composed 
throughout  of  red  clay,  and  to  contain  ten  stone  cists,  placed  as  shown 
in  Fig.  280.  These  were  made  of  thin  slabs  of  limestone,  with  bot- 
tom and  covering  of 
the  same.  They  dif- 
fered somewhat  from 
the  usual  form,  being 
from  20  to  24  inches 
square  and  from  12  to 
24  inches  deep.  Each 
contained  the  bones 
of  a  single  skeleton, 
in  most  cases  of  ad- 
ults.- In  every  in- 
stance, the  head  was 
at  the  bottom,  the 
other  bones  being 
placed  around  and 
above  it.  All  the 
space  not  occupied 
by  the  bones  was 
filled  with  dirt.  No 
relics  were  found. 

As  will  be  observed 
by  reference  to  the 
figure,  the  graves  were  coufined  to  the  southeasteru  portion  of  the 
mound.  Those  nearest  the  center  were  about  a  foot  below  the  surface 
of  the  mound,  while  the  stones  of  those  nearest  the  margin  were  i^ar- 
tially  exposed.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  mound's  having  been 
considerably  worn  down. 

Mound  No.  2,  which  stands  40  feet  from  No.  1,  is  also  small,  being 
but  27  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  It  had  been  opened  by  other 
parties,  and,  according  to  report,  found  to  contain  stone  graves  similar 
to  those  in  No.  1.  This  was  verified  by  an  examination,  as  the  bottom 
and  side  pieces  of  a  number  of  them  w^ere  found  still  in  place.  These 
were  scattered  throughout  the  mound,  and  their  number  must  have 
been  considerable. 

These  small  cists  will  probably  recall  to  the  minds  of  archeologists 


Fig.  286. — Plau  of  burials  in  mound  No.  1,  Frazier  group.  liliea 
couutv,  Tennessee. 
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the  so-called pigmy  graves'' about  Sparta,  ill  the  same  state,  which 
excited  so  much  interest  and  surprise  mauy  years  ago,  wheu  tliey  were 
discovered. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 
THE  HUDDLESON  INCLOSURE. 

This  work,  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  Huddleson,  across  the 
Kanawha  river  from  Mount  Carbon,  is  shown  in  Fig.  287.  It  consists 
of  an  inclosure  circular  in 
form  1,344  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, or  about  430  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  located  on 
smooth  bottom  land  above 
the  overflows  of  the  river. 
The  surrounding  wall,  which 
consists  of  earth  like  the 
surface  soil  about  it  and  a 
mixture  of  mussel  shells 
similar  to  those  now  found 
in  the  Kanawha  river,  was 
formerly  some  3  or  4  feet 
high,  but  has  been  reduced 
by  long  cultivation  to  a  mere 
trace. 

At  a  is  an  ash  i^ile  4  feet 
high  surmounted  by  a  long 
flat  rock.  At  h  was  found  a 
box-shaped  stone  cist  at  the 

dei)th   of    1   foot   below   the  28?.— Huaaieson  s  Ciicle,  Fayette^  county,  West 

surface.   Eude  stone  hoes,  Virginia. 

flint  lance  and  arrow  heads,  fish  darts,  and  other  stone  implements 

were  found  scattered  over  the  ground. 

Kock  etchings  are  numerous  upon  tlie  smooth  rocks  near  the  princi- 
pal fords  of  the  river.  Most  of  these  are  covered  by  water  during  the 
freshets.  Others  are  found  in  the  niches  or  long  narrow  clefts  in  the 
rocky  clifl's.  Altliough  rude  representations  of  men  and  animals  and 
some  probably  symbolic  figures  are  common  here,  none  were  observed 
sux)erior  to  or  essentially  different  from  tliose  of  modern  Indians 

1{()('K  CIRCLES. 

On  the  summits  of  nearly  all  of  the  prominent  blufls,  spurs,  and 
liigli  points  of  this  region  are  heaps  of  large  angular  stones.  T7idike 
the  loose  cairns  of  the  plains  of  the  northwest  and  elsewhere,  these 
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appear  to  liave  been  systematically  constructed  for  some  particular 
purpose,  with  a  circular  well-like  space  in  tlie  middle. 

First,  the  eartli  (unless  the  place  selected  is  a  bare  rock)  is  removed 
to  the  solid  rock  foundation  and  an  approximately  level  space  from  10 
to  30  feet  in  diameter  formed.  Centrally  on  this  was  placed  a  layer  of 
tiat  stones,  with  the  best  edge  inward,  around  a  circle  about  3  feet  in 

diameter.  Upon  the  outer  edge  of  these,  others 
were  placed  with  their  outer  edges  resting  upon 
the  prepared  foundation  running  entirely  around 
the  circle.  Then  another  inner  layer  with  the 
best  edge  inward  and  the  thinner  edge  resting 
on  the  outer  layer,  the  stones  of  one  layer  l)reak- 
ing  joints  with  those  below,  as  far  as  the  size 
and  form  would  admit  of  it.  Outside  of  the 
inner  row  and  with  the  edges  resting  on  it  other 
circles  were  added,  until  a  diameter  ranging 
from  20  to  50  feet,  or  even  more,  was  attained; 
thus  often  extending  upon  tlie  slo])ing  earth  not 
removed  in  forming  the  foundation.  The  last, 
or  outer  circle,  usually  consisted  of  but  a  single 
layer,  over  which  earth  was  thrown,  being  some- 
times heaped  up  until  it  e(iualed  in  contents 
one-half  the  rock  pile.  The  height  of  these  i)iles 
was  found  to  vary  from  4  to  8  feet,  in  one  or  two 
instances  reaching  10  feet.  But  in  all  cases  the 
circular  space  or  opening  in  the  center  continued 
to  the  top  the  same  diameter  as  at  the  bottom, 
somewhat  resembling  the  so-called  ^^wellholes" 
of  the  early  western  i)ioneers. 

Many  of  the  ston(\s  used  in  these  heaps  have 
evidently  been  obtained  by  rude  quarrying  in 
the  stratified  cliffs,  often  half  a  mile  distant. 
Some  of  them  measure  from  4  to  G  feet  in  length, 
half  as  wide,  and  of  a  thickness  which  renders 
them  so  heavy  as  to  require  from  two  to  four 
stout  men  to  handle  them.  Beneath  the  some- 
what upturned  edges  of  many  of  these  stones  in 
the  different  layers  are  frequently  found  the 
decayed  (and  often  charred)  remains  of  human 
skeletons,  usually  horizontal,  with  the  head  or 
feet  (generally  the  latter)  toward  the  central  wellhole."  With  these 
were  generally  found  fragments  of  coarse  pottery,  rude,  but  very  large 
celts;  also  lance  and  arrow  heads,  and  occasionally  rude  clay  or  stone 
l^ipes,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  stone  hoes  or  other  agricultural  implements. 
All  the  cavities  of  the  heap  not  originally  used  for  burial  are  filled  with 
earth  or  mortar,  often  well  baked  by  fire. 
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As  typical  of  these  heaps,  Fig.  288  a  h  is  given,  showing  one  of  the 
most  perfect  observed,  which  was  thoroughly  examined,  carefully 
measured  and  sketched.  At  a  it  is  shown  as  it  appeared  before  being- 
opened;  at  Z>  is  a  vertical  section  showing  the  central  cavity  or  '^well- 
hole."  This  heap  was  found  upon  a  rocky  spur  of  Mount  Carbon  at 
the  height  of  fully  1,000  feet  above  the  river  level,  a  point  overlooking 
the  valley  of  tlie  Kanawha,  and  from  which  the  latter  (?ould  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  for  several  miles  both  above  and  below.  It  measured  42 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  6  feet  8  inches  high  on  the  inside  of 
the  well,  which  was  in  the  center,  and  a  trifle  less  than  3  feet  in 


Fig.  289. — Stone  lieap  with  two  cavities,  Fayette  county,  West  Virginia. 


diameter  throughout.  Although  open  at  the  top  at  the  time  it  was 
examined  and  containing  only  an  accumulation  of  decayed  bones  and 
rubbish,  there  were  stones  out  of  place  and  scattered  about  it  suf&cient 
in  number  to  have  finished  it  out  and  capped  it  over  as  indicated  by 
the  doMed  lines  in  the  figure.  Whether  they  were  used  to  complete  it 
as  indicated  by  these  dotted  lines  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  only. 

Although  rock  heaps  of  this  class  generally  have  but  one  '■'wellhole" 
in  them,  we  occasionally  meet  with  one  having  two,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
289.  As  a  rule  these  piles  are  much  less  perfect  than  those  shown  in 
the  figures,  most  of  them  being  in  a  more  or  less  disturbed  condition. 


Ficj.  290. — Section  of  stone  heap  with  triangular  cavity,  Fayette  county,  West  Virginia. 

A  somewhat  different  type  of  these  heaps  from  that  described  is 
occasionally  observed,  especially  on  the  sharp,  rocky  ridges.  A  section 
of  one  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  290.  These,  which  have  a  triangular 
cavity,  were  undoubtedly  burial  places,  and  were  not  built  up  with  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  others. 

>  ANCIENT  STONE  WALL  t  rON  MOT'NT  CAliltON. 

About  1,000  feet  above  the  town  of  Mount  Carbon  are  heavy  and  valua- 
ble veins  of  coal.  Some  hundreds  of  feet  above  these  are  tlie  remains 
of  an  ancient  stone  wall,  the  tortmms  course  of  which  can  be  followed 
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along  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain  fully  a  mile,  then  across  its  sharp 
summit  and  a  like  distance  upon  the  other  slope.  It  is  said  that  it  can 
be  traced  fully  as  much  farther  in  such  a  manner  as  to  connect  the  ends^ 
and  thus  inclose  a  large  area  of  the  higher  portion  of  the  mountain. 
Little  of  this  wall  is  now  in  i^lace,  it  rarely  being  more  than  1  or  2  feet 
in  height,  but  the  line  of  flat  rocks  strewn  over  a  sx)ace  of  many  feet 
in  width,  and  often  far  down  the  mountain  slope,  indicates  material 
largely  in  excess  of  that  in  an  ordinary  stone-wall  fence.  When  dis- 
covered by  the  early  white  rovers  of  this  region,  something  more  than 
a  century  ago,  many  i^ortions  of  it  were,  as  affirmed  both  by  history  and 
tradition,  intact  and  5  or  6  feet  wide  and  high,  although  amid  timbers 
as  large  as  found  elsewhere  upon  the  mountain. 

l{OCK  CIRCLE. 

On  Armstrongs  creek,  half  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Ka- 
nawha, are  the  remains  of  an  interesting  rock  heap  inside  of  a  circle. 
The  latter  is  fully  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  after  the  removal  of  mate- 
rial therefrom  for  nearly  a  half  mile  of  stone  fence  is  still  15  to  20  feet 
wide  and  3  to  5  feet  high.  Central  within  this  are  the  remains  of  what 
the  oldest  living  white  men  and  the  early  records  and  traditions  of  this 
region  represent  as  liaving  been  a  rock  heap  25  or  30  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base  and  10  feet  high,  and  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  288, 
except  that  the  cap  or  cover  was  still  in  place  when  first  observed. 
The  exi)lanation  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  passageway  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  extending  from  the 
outside  to  the  inner  space. 

KANAWHA  (  OUNTY. 

# 

CLIFTON  WORKS. 

The  Kanawha,  as  is  usual  with  streams  in  hilly  sections,  meanders 
between  blulfs,  leaving  a  bottom  now  on  this  side  and  then  on  that. 
Such  places  have  ever  been  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
A  typical  one  of  these  bottoms  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  on 
which  the  present  village  of  Clifton  is  located.  Excavations  made 
here  for  cellars,  walls,  and  other  purposes  seldom  fail  to  bring  to  light 
human  bones,  fragments  of  pottery,  stone  implements,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  previous  occupancy.  Several  days  were  spent  in  making 
excavations  here,  finding  marked  uniformity  in  the  earth  and  its  con- 
tents. The  sandy  soil,  which  extends  to  the  depth  of  4  and  5  feet,  was 
found  to  be  literally  filled  with  charcoal,  ashes,  fragments  of  pottery, 
entire  and  broken  stone  implements,  etc.  Although  resembling  in 
character  a  refuse  heap,  it  is  probably  a  village  site  or  camping  ground, 
occupied  continuously,  or  season  after  season  for  a  long  time,  by  a  band 
of  aborigines,  but  so  far  back  in  the  past  that  the  entire  area  was 
overgrown  with  the  largest  timber  of  the  valley  when  first  visited  by 
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white  men,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Commingled  with  these 
relics,  at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  4  feet,  Avere  found  several  medium-sized 
skeletons  in  various  stages  of  decay.  All  were  lying  extended  on  the 
back  or  side,  but  in  no  regular  order  in  respect  to  each  other  or  the 
points  of  the  compass.  With  some  of  these  were  quite  a  number  of 
large  beads  (probably  used  as  rattles),  made  by  cutting  short  sections 
of  the  leg  bones  of  small  animals  and  bones  of  birds.  These,  one  bone 
fishhook,  and  several  bone  bodkins,  found  near  the  surface,  are  but 
slightly  decayed,  and  are  probably  the  work  of  Indians. 

ROCK  WALL. 

Between  the  Kanawha  river  and  a  branch  of  Paint  creek  is  a  high, 
irregular  ridge,  something  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  village  of 
Clifton.  The  end  near  the  village  widens  out  suddenly  in  the  form  of 
a  short  paddle.  The  comparatively  level  top,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  steep  bluffs,  offered  a  position  easily  defended.  The  more  sloping- 
front,  which  was  the  only  assailable  point,  was  defended  by  a  stone 
wall  running  along  the  brow  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  bluff, 
a  distance  of  266  i)aces,  or  nearly  800  feet.  As  but  little  of  it  is  now 
standing,  its  original  dimensions  can  not  be  accurately  determined; 
but  judging  by  the  quantity  of  flat  stones  still  in  place  and  strewn 
along  the  hillside  below  the  wall,  and  the  statements  of  x>ersons  who 
saw  it?  when  but  little  injured,  it  must  have  been  at  least  5  or  6  feet 
high  and  constructed  like  an  ordinary  stone  fence.  There  is  no  trace 
of  a  gateway  in  it,  nor  are  there  any  indications  that  a  wall  ever  existed 
across  the  narrow  neck  behind  the  paddle-shai^ed  expansion. 

BROWNSTOWN  WORKS. 

On  the  site  of  this  village,  just  below  the  point  where  Len's  creek  enters 
the  Kanawha,  are  traces  of  an  ancient  earthen  in  closure.  Being  more 
or  less  covered  with  dwellings  and  other  structures  and  almost  entirely 
worn  away,  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  wall  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  plat  it,  but  it  probably  inclosed  some  0  or  8  acres.  It  is  said  that  a 
part  of  it  was  utilized  for  defense  by  the  early  white  settlers.  In  the 
streets  and  gardens  and  in  the  washed  bank  of  the  river  numerous 
relics  have  been  found  similar  to  those  observed  at  Clifton.  It  is  also 
said  that  certain  brass  ornaments  have  been  discovered  here  associated 
with  stone  implements  and  decayed  human  bones,  but  none  of  these 
were  seen. 

len's  creek  mounds. 

There  are  a  number  of  mounds  in  the  deep  valley  of  this  creek,  of 
which  one  only  was  opened,  and  this  because  of  its  pecuhar  situation, 
being  located  where  the  valley  is  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  allow  a  road- 
way between  the  creek  and  the  bluff'.  Although  scarcely  20  feet  in 
diameter  at  tlie  base  and  fully  7  feet  high,  and  otherwise  peculiarly 
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modern  in  appearance,  it  bears  on  its  top  a  beech  stump  30  inches  in 
diameter.  The  material  was  yellow  clay,  evidently  brought  from  an  ex- 
cavation in  the  hillside  nearby.  Onthe  natural  surface,  near  the  center, 
lying  horizontally  on  their  backs,  heads  south,  were  the  skeletons  of 
six  adults  and  one  child.  All  were  thoroughly  charred  and  without  any 
earth  intermingled  with  them,  but  (covered  with  ashes  and  several 
inches  of  charcoal  and  brands.  It  is  evident  that  the  fire  was  smothered 
before  it  had  fully  burned  out.  Three  coarse  lance-heads  and  a  fish 
dart  were  found  amid  the  bones  of  the  adults,  and  at  the  neck  of  the 
child  three  copper  beads  made  of  thick  wire  bent  in  a  circular  form. 

ELK  RIVER  WORKS. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Elk  river  and  1  mile  north  of  Charleston  there 
is  a  circular  inclosure  200  feet  in  diameter,  the  wall,  after  many  years' 
cultivation,  being  still  from  3  to  4  feet  higher  than  the  nearly  obliter- 
ated ditch  which  runs  along  the  inside  of  it.  From  this  ditch  the  sur- 
face rounds  up  a  foot  or  so  and  continues  at  this  height  all  over  the 
central  area.  The  inside  of  the  wall  is  quite  steep,  while  the  outside 
slopes  oft'  very  gradually  except  on  the  north  side,  which  runs  close  to 
the  face  of  a  rocky  clitt*.  The  only  opening  or  gateway  in  this  wall  is 
on  the  east  and  is  guarded  by  a  conical  mound  50  feet  in  diameter  and 
5  feet  higli.  Strewn  over  the  top  of  this  mound  were  numerous  frag- 
ments of  flat  stones,  many  of  which  were  marked  with  circular  pits. 
The  removal  of  these  only  disclosed  others,  which  were  mingled  with 
very  hard  yellow  clay,  charcoal,  ashes,  stone  chips,  and  fragments  of 
rude  pottery.  Near  the  center  and  3  feet  below  the  toj)  of  the  mound 
a  decayed  human  skeleton  was  found,  lying  horizontally  in  a  very  rude 
box-shaped  stone  coffin.  Beneath  this  were  other  flat  stones,  and  under 
them  charcoal,  ashes,  and  baked  earth,  overlying  the  cliarred  remains 
of  at  least  three  or  four  other  skeletons.  These,  judging  by  what 
remained  of  them,  must  have  been  laid  on  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground  with  the  heads  eastward. 

Four  miles  farther  up  Elk  river,  on  the  summit  of  a  low  pass,  over 
which  ran  an  ancient  trail,  was  a  small  conical  mound  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  5  feet  high.  This  had  ]>reviously  been  opened  to  the  depth  of 
3  feet,  and,  as  was  afterward  learned,  a  human  skeleton  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  copper  beads  found.  Carrying  the  excavation  down  to  the 
natural  surface  a  single,  much  decayed,  adult  skeleton  was^  discovered, 
but  nothing  else. 

Two  miles  above  the  preceding  is  a  group  of  small  conical  mounds 
from  2  to  3  feet  high  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of  these 
were  opened,  but  nothing  of  interest  observed  except  that  on  the  nat- 
ural surface  of  the  earth  beneath  them  was  always  found  a  layer  of 
charcoal  and  ashes,  among  which  were  fragments  of  bones. 

Midway  between  these  and  the  one  in  the  pass  is  a  group  of  five 
mounds.    One  of  these,  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was  opened 
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and  found  to  be  composed  of  yellow  clay  so  hard  that  it  was  difficult 
to  break  it  up  with  a  i)ick.  Upon  the  natural  surface  was  a  layer  of 
charcoal  and  ashes  in  which  were  the  remains  of  at  least  two  skeletons. 

INCLOSURE  NEAR  ST.  ALBIN. 

IS^ear  St.  Albin,  in  a  horseshoe  bend  of  Goal  river,  2  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Kanawha,  is  a  bold  promontory  300  feet  high,  be- 
longing to  the  farm  of  Mr.  B.  Inman,  the  area  of  the  top  being  some 
15  or  20  acres.  It  is  connected  with  the  upland  behind  it  by  a  long 
ridge  so  narrow  in  places  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  on  top  for  a  wagon 
track. 

Here  what  was  possibly  a  graded  way  "  was  traced  along  and  near 
the  outer  edge  of  this  promontory,  past  several  small  conical  mounds 
and  rock  heaps  to  an  inclosure  upon  the  highest  part.  This  is  near  the 
northern  end  and  less  than  100  feet  down  the  rocky  eastern  hillside, 
where  there  is  one  of  the  finest  springs  of  this  section.  This  inclosure 
is  circular  in  form  .and  104  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  slight  ditch  inside 
the  wall,  which  is  steep  on  the  inside  and  from  3  to  4  feet  high.  This 
wall  is  broken  only  in  the  northwestern  part,  where  there  is  a  gateway 
12  feet  wide.  In  the  center  of  the  inclosed  area  is  a  mound  20  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  high. 

Mr.  Wilson,  an  old  resident,  affirms  that  when  he  was  a  boy  this 
work,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  hill,  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  forest  trees.  These  were  long  since  cut  down,  and  as  the 
land  has  never  been  cultivated  the  area  is  now  covered  with  a  growth 
of  young  timber.  He  had  jiartially  opened  the  mound  in  his  boyhood, 
and  the  flat  sandstones  which  he  then  removed  from  the  top  are  still 
lying  at  the  foot.  Observing  a  singular  groove  across  the  stones  still 
in  place,  as  well  as  those  removed.  Col.  Norris,  the  explorer,  replaced 
the  latter  and  found  that  when  j^roperly  fitted  a  chipi)ed  groove  or 
gutter  3  inches  wide  and  nearly  as  deep  was  continuous  across  them 
from  the  summit  to  the  bottom.  The  object  the  builders  of  the  mound 
had  in  view  in  working  out  this  channel,  which  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  with  their  rude  tools,  must  be  left  wholly  to  conjecture,  as  there 
was  nothing  in  or  about  the  mound  to  give  a  clue  to  it.  The  mound, 
which  was  composed  of  light  colored,  mortar-like  material,  apparently 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  ashes,  extended  down  6  feet  below  the  natural 
surface.  At  this  depth  was  found  a  single  adult  skeleton  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay,  lying  pro.strate  on  its  back.  In  the  hand  of  the  out- 
stretched right  arm  was  a  black  slate  gorget. 

Two  hundred  yards  soutli  of  the  inclosure,  upon  the  slope,  near  tlie 
ancient  roadway,  stood  another  mound  about  50  feet  in  diameter  and 
6  feet  high.  This  was  composed  of  hard,  tough  clay  to  the  natural 
slope,  and  below  it  was  a  vault  or  pit  which  had  been  excavated  before 
the  mound  was  thrown  up.  This  was  8  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and 
about  3  feet  deep  at  the  upper  end.    In  it  was  an  adult  skeleton 
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on  its  back,  with  head  ui^hill  (north).  Upon  the  breast  was  a  well 
formed  and  well  finished  sandstone  gorget,  and  on  it  a  black,  leaf- 
shaped  flint  imi^lement  and  a  small  hematite  celt.  No  bones  of  the 
right  arm  were  found  alongside  those  ot  the  body,  but  a  careful  searek 
resulted  in  finding  them  in  a  line  of  ashes  running  out  at  right  angles 
from  the  shoulder.  Upon  the  bones  of  the  open  hand  were  three  piles 
of  small,  black  flint  knives,  five  in  each  pile,  all  with  the  points  turned 
toward  the  shoulder. 

Two  other  conical  mounds  and  one  rock  heap  at  this  place  were 
opened,  but  nothing  of  interest  was  found  in  them  save  fragments  of 
bones  in  beds  of  coals  and  ashes  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  ancient  roadway,  which  in  several  places  upon  the  sloping  side 
of  the  hill  is  truly  a  "  graded  way,"  seems  to  have  been  fully  20  feet 
wide,  somewhat  rounded  in  the  middle,  and  rather  higher  than  the 
natural  surface.  On  the  slope  the  lower  side  is  graded  up  and  sus- 
tained by  a  line  of  flat  stones,  and  the  upper  side  cut  down  x:>recisely 
as  a  modern  roadway  is  formed.  The  oldest  settlers,  when  they  first 
came  to  this  region,  found  it  covered  with  forest  trees,  as  were  the 
other  ancient  works.  The  entire  length  of  this  road  was  originally 
about  half  a  mile,  but  a  iiortion  of  it  has  been  obliterated  by  cultiva- 
tion.  Possibly  this  is  an  old  military  road. 

ANCIENT  WORKS  NEAR  CHARLESTON. 

Along  the  Kanawha  river  from  3  to  8  miles  below  Charleston  are 
the  most  extensive  and  interesting  ancient  works  to  be  found  in  the 
state  of  West  Virginia.  They  consist  of  fifty  mounds,  varying  in 
diameter  from  35  to  200  feet  and  in  height  from  3  to  35  feet;  some 
eight  or  ten  inclosures  containing  from  less  than  1  to  fully  30  acres; 
circular,  clay-lined  pits  from  6  to  8  feet  broad  and  as  many  feet  in 
depth,  and  box- shaped  stone  cists.  All  are  found  on  the  upper  river 
terraces  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest  floods.  A  plat  of  th'e  group 
from  Mr.  Middleton's  survey  is  given  in  PI.  xxyii. 

Upon  a  commanding  height,  overlooking  alike  the  village  of  Spring 
Hill  and  all  of  these  works,  is  an  ancient  iuclosure  containing  about  20 
acres.  There  are  also  on  most  of  the  high  and  jutting  points  of  the 
bordering  bluffs — here  from  200  to  400  feet  high — rock  heaps  30  to  90 
feet  in  diameter  and  4  to  8  feet  high. 

For  convenience  the  mounds  and  inclosures  are  numbered  generally 
down  the  valley,  commencing  with  the  Oriel  mound  (Xo.  1,  PI.  xxvii). 
Those  not  corresponding  to  this  order  were  added  from  a  subsequent 
examination. 

An  enlarged  plan  of  this  mound  and  the  works  immediately  around 
it  is  given  in  Fig.  291,  and  a  section  of  the  mound  itself  farther  on  in 
Fig.  292. 

Inclosure  a  is  556  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  surrounding  earthen 
wall  and  interior  ditch.    The  wall,  where  undisturbed  by  the  plow,  is 
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from  2  to  3  feet  high  and,  as  usual  with  the  walls  of  iuclosures,  quite 
steep  on  the  inside  and  sloping  on  the  outside.  At  the  south,  facing 
mound  'No.  3,  is  a  well-defined  gateway.  Touching  it  on  the  outside 
at  the  southeast  is  a  circular  excavation  {p)  95  by  75  feet  in  diameter 
and  5  feet  deep  in  the  center. 

In  the  center  of  the  inclosure  is  a  conical  mound  (No.  2)  30  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  high.  A  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  center  of  this  down 
to  and  below  the  natural  surface.  Only  hard-baked  earth  was  found  and 
at  the  base  a  few  bones,  some  of  which  were  human. 

Mound  No.  3,  which  ftices  the  soutliern  gateway  of  the  inclosure,  is 
conical  in  form,  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  high.  This  was  opened 
by  cutting  a  broad  trench  through  it  down  to  the  natural  surface,  show- 
ing it  to  be  a  gray  material,  probably  earth  mixed  with  ashes  and,  near 
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Fig.  291. — Enlarged  plan  of  mound  IN'o.  1,  and  inclosure  a,  Kanawha  county,  West  "Virginia. 

the  bottom,  well  baked  by  fire.  On  this  part,  which  covered  the  frag- 
ments of  two  human  skeletons,  were  ashes,  coals,  and  firebrands. 
The  remains  of  the  skeletons  were  lying  extended  on  the  natural  sur- 
face, and  with  them  were  a  lance  head,  a  few  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
some  stone  chips. 

Inclosure  B,  according  to  Col.  Norris,  situated  about  COO  feet  south- 
west of  A,  is  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  the  latter,  but  is  so  neaxly 
obliterated  by  the  plow  that  only  a  few  faint  traces  remain.  It  seems 
to  have  had  an  inside  ditch  and  a  gateway  opening  toward  the  north- 
west, opposite  wliicli  stands  mound  No.  4  of  tlie  plat.  It  is  proper  to 
state,  however,  that  Mr.  Middleton  failed  to  find  sufficient  traces  of 
this  inclosure  to  justify  giving  it  exact  form  on  his  plat. 

Mound  No.  1,  locally  known  as  the    Oriel  mound,"  is  midway  be- 
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tween  the  two  inclosiires,  about  300  feet  from  eacli.  The  toj)  was  lev- 
eled in  order  to  erect  thereon  an  office  and  judges'  stand  in  connection 
with  a  race  course  about  it.  It  is  520  feet  in  circuit  and  33  feet  high, 
being,  with  one  exception,  the  largest  of  the  group ;  the  top  is  40  feet 
across,  owing  to  tlie  leveling  mentioned  above,  to  which  is,  perhaps, 
also  due  the  fact  that  the  center  is  2  feet  lower  than  the  edge. 

A  shaft  12  feet  across  at  the  top,  narrowing  to  8  feet  at  the  bottom, 
was  sunk  through  the  center  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
I)rocess  being  aided  by  lateral  trenches  in  which  were  offsets  (see  Fig. 
292,  which  shows  a  section).  The  material  through  which  it  passed  for 
the  first  2  feet  was  a  light  sandy  loam.  At  the  depth  of  3  feet,  in  the 
center  of  the  shaft,  some  human  bones  (a)  were  discovered,  doubtless 
parts  of  a  skeleton  said  to  have  been  dug  up  before  or  at  the  time  of 
the  construction  of  the  judges'  stand.  At  the  depth  of  4  feet,  in  abed 
of  hard  earth  composed  of  mixed  clay  and  ashes,  were  two  skeletons 
[e  ^),  both  lying  extended  on  their  backs,  heads  south,  and  feet  near  the 
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center  of  the  shaft.  Kear  the  heads  lay  two  celts,  two  stone  hoes, 
one  lance  head,  and  two  disks. 

From  this  point  downward  for  20  feet  farther,  nearly  all  the  ma- 
terial in  the  shaft  aa  as  composed  of  the  same  apparently  mixed  sub- 
stance, so  hard  as  to  require  the  constant  use  of  the  pick.  At  24  feet 
it  suddenly  changed  to  a  much  softer  and  darker  colored  earth,  dis- 
closing the  casts  and  some  much  decayed  fragments  of  logs  and  poles 
from  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  These,  together  Avith  the  fragments 
of  bark,  ashes,  and  animal  bones  which  had  been  split  lengthwise,  con- 
tinued to  be  found  through  a  layer  of  about  6  feet.  At  the  depth  of  31 
feet  a  human  skeleton  (c)  was  discovered  lying  prostrate,  head  north,  the 
skull  crushed,  but  partially  preserved  by  contact  with  a  sheet  of  cop- 
per that  probably  once  formed  part  of  a  headdress  of  some  kind,  only 
fragments  of  which  remained.  By  enlarging  and  curbin g  the  foot  of  the 
shaft,  a  circular  space  16  feet  in  diameter  was  uncovered,  and  the  char- 
acter and  contents  of  the  central,  basal  portion  of  the  mound  ascer- 
tained.   First,  upon  the  well  smoothed  and  packed  surface  had  been 
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carefully  spread  a  floor  maiuly  of  elm  bark  (ft),  the  inner  side  up.  Upon 
this  was  spread  a  layer  of  fine  white  ashes,  clear  of  charcoal,  resem- 
bling those  of  hickory  bark,  probabably  6  inches  thick  originally, 
though  now  not  over  an  inch.  On  this  the  body  was  placed  and  cov- 
ered with  similar  bark.  Ten  other  skeletons,  all  buried  in  the  same 
manner,  were  found  at  this  point,  arranged  five  on  each  side  in  a  semi- 
circle with  the  feet  turned  toward,  but  not  quite  touching,  the  one  just 
mentioned.  Owing  to  the  crushed  and  decayed  condition  of  the  bones, 
it  was  impossible  to  decide  positively  as  to  the  size  and  position.  It  is 
believed  that  all  were  adults  of  medium  size  and  placed  extended  on 
their  backs  in  bark  wrappings.  With  each  skeleton  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  center,  was  a  fine,  apparently  new  or  unused,  lance  head 
and  by  the  side  of  the  northern  one  of  these  five  a  fish  dart,  three 
arrow  heads,  and  some  decayed  mussel  shells.  Although  careful 
search  was  made,  nothing  was  found  with  the  five  on  the  western 
side.  With  the  central  one,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned, 
were  six  shell  beads,  and  a  flint  lance  head  similar  to  those  on  the  east- 
ern side  though  larger.  Near  it  was  a  hollow,  conical  mass  or  vault  of 
very  hard  earth  (d)  nearly  4  feet  high  and  fully  5  feet  in  diameter,  the 
inner  edge  of  which  was  in  a  line  with  and  nearly  touching  the  heads 
of  the  skeleton.  This  vault  was  partially  filled  with  rotten  wood,  bark, 
human  and  other  bones  and  a  dark  substance,  apparently  decayed  mat- 
ter of  some  kind.  It  was  so  loose  as  to  be  easily  scratched  out  with 
the  hands  or  a  garden  rake.  The  natural  surface  under  this  had  been 
scooped  out  in  basin  shape  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  and  a  breadth  of  5 
feet.  In  the  central  part  of  this  were  two  circular  holes  each  16  inches 
in  diameter,  4  feet  deep  and  6  inches  from  one  another  in  an  east  and 
west  line.  They  were  lined  with  a  kind  of  bluish  clay  and  jiartly  filled 
with  water.  About  3  feet  down  was  a  cross  communication  between 
them  as  shown  in  the  figure,  large  enough  to  thrust  the  arm  through; 
the  hole  to  the  east  was  about  4  inches  deeper  than  the  other.  A  flint 
spear  head  was  found  in  each  hole.  Similar  pairs  of  holes,  ranging  in 
depth  from  2  to  3  feet  and  in  diameter  from  8  to  12  inches,  were  found 
beside  the  heads  of  each  of  the  ten  surrounding  skeletons. 

Ool.  Korris  and  Mr.  Thurston,  of  Charleston,  who  assisted  in  exca- 
vating this  mound,  are  of  opinion  that  these  11  persons  were  buried  at 
one  time,  possibly  after  the  flesh  had  decayed  from  the  bones  in  other 
depositories,  or  perhaps  in  the  flesh  after  a  battle,  and  that  the  central 
one  was  a  person  of  importance.  They  seem  to  have  been  buried  as 
above  described  in  a  timber-walled  structure  at  least  10  feet  in  diame- 
ter, 6  or  8  feet  high  at  the  eaves,  and  conically  roofed.  The  small  cen- 
tral clay  vault  was  probably  a  burial  vault  similar  to  those  found  in 
North  Carolina  mounds.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that 
the  mound  in  Sullivan  county,  Tennessee,  figured  on  a  preceding  page, 
contained  one  central  vault  and  eleven  surrounding  ones. 
12  ETH  27 
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The  next  five  mounds  in  order  (PI.  xxvii)  are  circular,  with  dimen- 
sions as  follows : 


No. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

4 

28 

2h 

5 

21 

2i 

6 

40 

4 

7 

45 

3i 

8 

112 

9 

The  last  (No.  8),  known  locally  as  the  Wilson  mound,  is  within  the 
inclosure  marked  0.  It  was  partially  opened  many  years  ago,  and 
human  bones,  with  several  celts  and  lance  heads,  were  found  at  the 
bottom,  near  the  center.    It  is  now  used  as  a  burial  ground. 

The  inclosure  (C)  is  now  about  obliterated;  from  the  statements  of 
parties  familiar  with  it,  it  was  nearly  square,  inclosing  about  20  acres, 
the  walls  5  or  6  feet  high,  aud  had  an  interior  ditch. 

Mound  9,  which  stands  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  No.  8,  is 
one  of  the  oblong  tumuli  found  in  this  region — diameters  75  and  40  feet 
and  height  5  feet.  A  trench  was  dug  through  it,  but  nothing  found  of 
interest. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  fort  at  Spring  Hill  (see  PI.  xxvii),  shown  on 
an  enlarged  scale  in  Fig.  293,  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  height  and 
partly  obliterated  by  long  cultivation.  It  is  the  only  inclosure  of  the 
entire  group  located  on  a  hill;  is  in  a  position  allowing  easy  defense  and 
supplied  with  living  water.  These  facts  and  its  large  size  render  it 
probable  that  it  was  a  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  extensive 
village  retired  in  times  of  danger.  It  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  deep 
ravine  and,  on  the  northwest,  fronts  on  a  steep  bluff  fully  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  form  is  somewhat  that  of  a  semi- 
circle, the  curved  line  being  on  the  nearly  level  land  above,  while  the 
straight  line  joining  the  ends  of  the  curve  is  a  few  feet  over  the  edge  or 
break  of  the  bluff.  There  was  formerly,  it  is  said,  a  ditch  around  the 
outside  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  curve  on  the  higher  level  area, 
but  no  trace  of  it  now  remains.  The  wall  is  nowhere  2  feet  high  or  19 
feet  in  breadth.  As  near  as  can  now  be  determined,  the  length  of  this 
circular  portion  from  gate  to  gate  is  2,144  feet. 

The  straight  front  wall  from  gate  to  gate  is  1,132  feet  long  and  in  no 
place  more  than  a  foot  high.  There  is  necessarily  a  ditch  on  the  inside 
where  the  wall  is  on  the  slope,  as  indicated  in  the  sections  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  area  is  somewhat  more  than  20  acres.  There  was  appar- 
ently a  gateway  or  entrance  at  each  angle,  the  eastern  one  (which  can 
not  be  clearly  traced)  being  136  feet  wide,  the  western  123  feet.  Near 
each  gateway,  inside,  is  a  mound,  Nos.  10  and  11.  These  were  formerly 
of  about  the  same  shape  and  size,  each  being  8  or  9  feet  high.  JSTo.  11 
is  now  35  by  40  feet  at  the  base  and  4  feet  high.  In  the  center,  3  feet 
below  the  surface,  was  a  vault  8  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide.    In  the  bot- 
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torn  of  this,  among  the  decayed  fragments  of  bark  wrappings,  lay  a 
skeleton  fully  7  feet  long,  extended  at  full  length  on  the  back,  head 
west.   Lying  in  a  circle  immediately  above  the  hips  were  fifty-two  per- 
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Fig.  293.— Spring  Hill  inclosure  on  enlarged  scale,  Kanawha  county,  WcBt  Virginia. 

forated  shell  disks  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  bones  of  the  left  arm  were  lying  along  the  side  of  the  body, 
but  those  of  the  right  were  stretched  out  horizontally  at  right  angles 
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to  tlie  body,  the  bones  of  the  hand  touching  a  small  conical  mass  of 
earth,  which  proved  to  be  a  kind  of  vault  similar  to  that  in  the  Oriel 
mound  (No.  1)  above  described.  This  was  formed  of  a  mortar  or  cement, 
but  the  contents,  which  must  have  been  animal  or  vegetable,  were  com- 
pletely decayed.  It  was  yet  unbroken  and  barely  large  enough  to  have 
covered  a  squatting  skeleton. 

On  the  river  bottom  northwest  of  the  preceding  are  the  remains  of  a 
small  inclosure,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  square  or  parallelogram  (E, 
PI.  XXVII),  part  of  the  north  side  having  been  washed  away  by  the  river. 
The  remaining  portion  extends  420  feet  along  the  river,  the  width  being 
now  about  100  feet.  It  is  probable  there  never  was  a  northern  wall,  the 
river  forming  the  boundary  on  this  side.  The  remaining  works  of  the 
group  are  on  the  higher  terrace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Mound  No.  12  is  directly  north  of  inclosure  C  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  circular,  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  after  long  cultivation  is  now  but  2 
feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  sandy  soil. 

Mound  No.  13,  a  little  southwest  of  No.  12,  measured  35  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  about  2  in  height.  Nothing  of  interest  was  found  in  either  of 
these  two. 

Inclosure  F,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains,  was,  according  to  the 
old  settlers,  a  circle  of  about  65  feet  diameter  on  the  margin  of  a  slight 
terrace  directly  opposite  inclosure  C.    There  was  an  inside  ditch. 

Moving  down  the  river  toward  the  southwest,  we  next  reach  a  num- 
ber of  works  which  seem  to  be  more  or  less  connected. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  the  inclosure  G,  shown  on  an  enlarged 
scale  in  Fig.  294.  This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  interest- 
ing of  the  so-called  ^'sacred  enclosures"  in  the  Kanawha  valley.  It  is 
a  parallelogram  with  slightly  rounded  corners,  the  longer  direction 
being  a  little  west  of  north  and  east  of  south  j  the  length,  measured 
from  center  to  center  of  the  wall,  is  420  feet,  width  150  feet.  There  is 
an  interior  ditch  and  the  single  entrance  is  at  the  south  end.  On  the 
eastern  side,  where  it  has  never  been  plowed  over,  the  vertical  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  wall  is  from  4  to  6  feet; 
at  other  points  from  2  to  3  feet.  The  interior  area  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  outside  surface  and  slightly  rounded  up  toward  the  center. 
Close  by  the  eastern  side  is  a  narrow  ravine  nearly  50  feet  deep, 
through  which  runs  a  little  rivulet  known  as  Smith's  branch. 

The  point  niarked  a  in  the  wall  of  the  inclosure  is  the  reputed  site 
of  an  ancient  walled  well.  Excavation  revealed  a  pile  of  large,  flat, 
angular  stones.  The  water  from  the  ditch  runs  through  the  embank- 
ment here  and  discharges  itself  over  the  bluff. 

A  number  of  other  excavations  were  made  in  this  embankment  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  composition.  At  the  point  b  was  a  cache,  a  cir- 
cular pit  about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  7  deep,  the  sides  i)lastered 
with  clay,  burned  hard.  This  was  nearly  full  of  earth,  carried  in  mainly 
by  the  plow.  In  the  bottom,  among  what  appeared  to  be  decayed  wood 
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aud  corn,  were  numerous  fragments  of  pottery,  some  of  which  appar- 
ently belonged  to  vessels  broken  at  the  time  they  were  deposited.  Six 
feet  north  of  the  edge  of  this,  at  c,  was  another  pit,  much  smaller,  be- 
ing only  3  feet  in  diameter  and  3  deep.  In  this  was  a  mass  of  decom- 
posing shells,  many  of  them  still  retaining  their  form,  but  crumbling 
on  exposure  to  the  air.    They  consisted  chiefly  of  small  sea  shells  and 
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Fig.  294.— In  closure  G,  Kanawha  county,  West  Virginia. 

disks,  all  perforated,  probably  shell  beads  placed  here  for  security  in  time 
of  danger. 

At  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  inclosure,  outside  of  the 
walls,  at  the  points  1  to  6,  were  six  box- shaped  stone  graves,  three  at 
each  end.  These  were  formed  of  large,  angular  slabs,  brought  from 
the  cM's  a  fourth  of  a  mile  away.  The  covers  of  lS"os.  1  and  3  liad  been 
displaced  by  the  plow.   Those  at  the  south  end,  beginning  with  tlie 
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eastern  one,  are  numbered  1,  2,  and  3j  those  at  tlie  north,  4,  5,  and  6. 
The  first  five  lay  nearly  east  and  west;  No.  6  was  north  and  south. 

Grave  1,  7  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  30  inches  deep  at  the  head,  con- 
tained faint  traces  of  a  human  skeleton. 

Grave  2 :  The  head  of  this  was  near  the  foot  of  No.  1,  in  a  line  with 
it,  and  similar  in  form  and  size.  With  the  decayed  skeleton  in  this 
grave  were  two  small  hematite  celts,  four  small  flint  knives,  and  one 
lance  head. 

Grave  3,  with  head  close  to  and  in  line  with  No.  2,  was  similar  to  it 
in  size  and  construction.    Only  faint  traces  of  a  skeleton. 
Grave  4  was  like  No.  5  in  size  and  appearance. 

Grave  5 :  A  fine  cist,  6  J  feet 
long,  2J  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 
deep,  having  a  smooth  stone 
slab  at  bottom.  At  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  grave,  in  one 
corner,  near  the  head  of  the 
greatly  decayed  skeleton, 
were  twenty-two  entire  and 
a  number  of  broken  flint- 
flake  knives. 

Grave  6,  like  No.  5  in  con- 
struction, contained  only 
traces  of  a  small  skeleton, 
probably  a  female. 

In  each  of  these  six  graves 
were  two  waterworn  bowl- 
ders from  6  to  8  inches  in  di- 
ameter, placed  together  near 
the  middle  of  the  grave,  al- 
ways transverse  to  its  longer 
axis;  those  in  No.  6  were 
about  12  inches  in  their 
longest  diameter. 

Fig.  295.— Inclosure  I,  Kanawha  county,  West  Virginia.         ThCSe  graVCS  and  alSO  the 

caches  noted  appear,  from 
their  positions  in  reference  to  the  inclosure,  to  be  due  to  people  who 
occupied  this  locality  subsequent  to  its  abandonment  by  the  authors 
of  the  works  found  here. 

Inclosure  H,  405  feet  east  of  the  great  mound  No.  31,  is  264  feet  long 
and  132  feet  wide,  lying  northwest  and  southeast  like  L,  which  it 
(;losely  resembles  in  all  respects.  Many  heavy  flat  rocks,  x>robably 
parts  of  stone  cists,  were  observed,  but  no  comj^lete  cist  was  found. 

Inclosure  I  (shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  Fig.  295)  lies  a  little 
north  of  west  from  the  large  mound  (31),  is  circular  in  form,  measuring 
G18  feet  around  the  toi)  or  middle  of  the  embankment,  which  is  much 
worn  away,  being  only  about  2  feet  high  from  the  ditch  inside. 
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Inclosure  L  is  on  the  Cabell  farm,  about  1  mile  directly  west  of  inclos- 
iire  H,  which  it  resembles  in  ev^ery  respect,  except  that  it  is  slightly 
larger.  The  form  and  proportions  are  shown  in  Fig.  296,  from  Mr. 
Middleton's  survey,  the  length  being  287  feet  and  width  150  feet,  meas- 
uring from  center  to  center  of  the  embankment.  The  walls  are  rather 
less  than  2  feet  high  and  the  ditch  inside  about  2  feet  deep. 

Inclosure  K,  shown  in  Fig.  297,  consists  of  two  parallel  or  concen- 
tric circular  embankments  with  a  ditch  between  them.  The  diameter 
of  the  outer  wall,  measuring  from  the  middle  on  one  side  to  the  middle 
on  the  other  side,  is  295  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  inner  wall  212,  the 
width  of  the  walls  being  about  20  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  ditch  the 
same.  The  inner  wall 
is  almost  obliterated 
by  cultivation,  but 
the  outer  one  is  still 
from  1  to  2  feet  high. 
The  ditch  is  still 
about  2  feet  deep. 
There  is  a  broad  gate- 
way on  the  n  orth  west 
through  the  outer 
wall  and  ditch,  but 
the  inner  circular 
embankment  seems 
to  have  been  un- 
broken. 

Mound  15,  540  feet 
west  of  the  northern 
end  of  inclosure  G, 
circular  in  form, 
measured  05  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet 
in  height.  A  consid- 
erable portion  had 
been  plowed  off.  In 
the  top  was  a  basin- 
shaped  fire-bed  7  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  IG  inches  deep  at  the  center. 
This  was  lined  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ashes  burned  to  a  brick  red 
on  the  up])er  surface,  but  the  under  side  had  a  black,  greasy  appear- 
ance. Below  this  was  a  similar  bed,  on  and  about  which  were  numer- 
ous small  fragments  of  bones,  too  much  broken  and  charred  to  show 
whether  they  were  human  or  animal. 

Mound  10,  480  feet  southeast  of  mound  15,  is  conical  in  form,  meas- 
uring 30  feet  in  diameter,  and  2^  feet  high.    It  was  composed  chiefly  of 
hard  (;lay.    Near  the  center,  on  the  original  surface,  were  the  decayed 
fragments  of  a  skeleton  and  with  them  a  single  gorget  of  sfri])ed  slate. 
Mound  17  is  1,820  feet  nearly  west  of  mound  15.    It  is  now  only  18 
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Fig.  296. — Inclosure  L,  Kanawha  founty,  West  Virginia. 
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iiiclies  high  and  20  feet  in  diameter.  Its  surface  and  the  surface  around 
it  were  strewn  with  stone  chips,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  hmce  and 
arrowheads.  Stone  chips  and  arrowheads  were  scattered  through  the 
hard  earth  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  a  few  decayed  bones  lay  at 
the  bottom  near  the  center. 

Mound  18,  which  stands  270  feet  west  of  mound  17,  measures  65  feet 
in  diameter  and  4J  feet  high.  This,  like  many  of  the  other  mounds, 
has  been  worked  over  until  the  earth  has  been  removed  down  to  the 
hard  central  core  of  brick-red  claj^  It  is  said  that  in  plowing  this 
away  many  relics  of  stone,  bone,  and  shell  were  found.    A  series  of 

basin  -  shaped  fire 
beds,  similar  to 
those  in  mound  15, 
were  lying  one  be- 
low another  in  the 
central  portion. 
Below  them,  near 
the  bottom  of  the 
mound,  was  a  con- 
siderable bed  of 
charcoal  and  ashes, 
and  immediately 
under  this,  on  the 
original  surface  of 
the  ground,  the 
fragments  of  a 
skeleton,  and  a 
number  of  broken 
arrow  and  spear 
heads. 

Passing  north- 
ward across  the 
railroad  from  this 
group  over  a  strij) 
of   rather  low 

Fig.  297. — In*  lo.sure  K,  Kanawha  countv,  West  Virginia. 

ground  we  reach  a 
small  terrace,  where  there  is  another  interesting  group. 

Mound  19,  the  one  farthest  to  the  east,  is  GO  feet  in  diameter  and  5 
feet  high.  It  was  found  to  contain  a  rude  vault  of  angular  stones, 
some  of  them  as  much  as  two  men  could  lift.  This  had  been  built  on 
the  natural  surface  and  was  8  feet  long,  4  wide,  and  3  high,  but  con- 
tained only  the  decaying  fragments  of  a  large  skeleton  and  a  few  frag- 
ments of  pottery. 

Mound  20,  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  preceding  and  nearei 
the  large  tumulus  (Mound  21),  measured  30  feet  in  diameter  and  2^ 
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high,  and  was  composed  throughout  of  a  compact  mass  of  yellow  clay 
unlike  anything  immediately  around  it. 

Mound  21,  or  the  Great  Smith  mound.    This,  the  largest  of  the 
entire  series,  represented  on  PI.  xxvii,  is  a  somewhat  regular  cone 
175  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base 
and  35  feet  high.    A  section  with 
partial  restoration  is  given  in  Fig. 
298.    It  is  a  mound  of  two  stages ; 
the  first  building  carried  it  to  a 
height  of  20  feet ;  after  a  consider- 
able time  had  elapsed  another 
stage  of  work  carried  it  to  its  pres- 
ent height.   The  top,  which  was 
flat  with  a  central  depression, 
measured  about  30  feet  in  diame- 
ter.   On  this  were  an  oak  stump 
fiilly  4  feet  across  and  a  black 
walnut  of  about  the  same  size. 
The  surface,  in  the  depression  at 
the  top,  was  covered  with  an  irreg- 
ular layer  of  stones ;  beneath  them 
were  others  setup  edgewise  around 
a  circle  7  feet  in  diameter.  The 
stones  in  and  about  this  pit  be- 
ing removed,  it  was  found  to  be  4 
feet  deep  and  paved  with  a  floor 
of  flat  stones,  upon  which  lay  a 
skeleton  much  decayed  and  lack- 
ing the  head.  Slight  traces  of  fire 
were  seen,  but  no  evidence  of  a 
coffin  or  covering  of  bark,  a  meth- 
od of  burial  so  common  in  this  re- 
gion.   This  depression  resulted, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on,  from 
the  caving  in  of  a  vault  in  the 
mound,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
skeleton  in  this  stone  grave  was 
an  intrusive  burial,  placed  here 
after  the  builders  of  the  mound 
had  abandoned  it.  A  shaft  12  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  top  was  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mound. 

At  the  depth  of  G  feet  a  small  heap  of  bones  was  encountered,  evi- 
dently those  of  a  bundled  skeleton,  as  some  of  them  bore  unmistakable 
signs  of  having  been  weathered  and  bleached  before  final  burial. 

At  9  feet  was  an  entire  adult  skeleton  of  medium  size,  lying  extended 
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upon  tlie  left  ^^ide,  head  west.  About  it  were  the  remains  of  black  wal- 
nut bark,  in  which  it  had  been  buried.  The  skull  showed  very  x>lainly 
the  flattening  of  the  front.  Below  this  nothing  of  interest  was  observed 
nor  any  change  of  material,  except  some  small  deposits  of  ashes  evi- 
dently carried  in  with  diit  until  the  depth  of  12  feet  was  reached, 
where  the  fragments  of  a  black  walnut  log  were  found  j  judging  by  the 
very  distinct  cast,  this  log  must  have  been  12  inches  in  diarneter  and 
several  feet  in  length,  as  it  was  traced  into  the  wall  of  the  shaft. 

At  the  depth  of  14 
feet  a  rather  large  hu- 
man skeleton  was  found, 
which  was  in  a  partially 
upright  i^osition  with 
the  back  against  a  hard 
clay  wall.  Around  it 
were  the  remains  of  the 
bark  wrapping  in  which 
it  had  been  inclosed. 
All  the  bones  were  badly 
decayed,  except  those  of 
the  left  wrist,  which  had 
been  preserved  by  two 
heavy  copper  bracelets. 
Here  was  a  commingled 
mass  of  rotten  timber, 

decayed  bark,  and  loose,  dark  earth.  It  was  apparent  from  the  indi- 
cations that  the  shaft  had  entered  a  large  vault,  the  timber- covered 
roof  of  which  had  given  away  to  the  heavy  pressure  above  and  tumbled 
in,  thus  accounting  for  the  depression  in  the  toi>  of  the  mound. 

Nineteen  feet  from  the  top  the  bottom  of 
this  debris  was  reached,  w  here,  in  the  remains 
of  a  bark  coffin,  a  skeleton,  measuring  7J  feet 
in  length  and  19  inches  across  the  shoulders, 
was  discovered.  It  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vault  stretched  horizontally  on  the  back,  head 
east,  arms  by  the  sides.  Each  wrist  was  en- 
circled by  six  heavy  copper  bracelets,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  290,  which  represents  one 
of  the  twelve.  A  fragment  of  the  bark  wrap 
ping  j)reserved  by  contact  with  the  copper 
shows  that  it  was  black  walnut  bark.  A  piece  of  dressed  skin,  which 
had  probably  formed  part  of  the  inner  wrapping,  was  also  preserved 
by  the  copper.  From  the  clay  with  which  this  was  connected  we  may 
possibly  infer  that  the  body  was  first  wrapi^ed  in  a  dressed  skin,  this 
plastered  over  with  a  coating  of  clay  (it  seemed  to  be  clay  and  ashes 
mixed),  and  this  surrounded  by  the  bark.  Upon  the  breast  was  a  cop- 
per gorget,  shown  in  Fig.  300;  length,  3J  inches;  greatest  width,  3f 


Fig.  299. — Copper  bracelet  from  mound  No.  21,  Kaii.awlia  county, 
West  Virffinia. 


Fig.  300. — Copper  gorget,  Mouud 
Xo.21.  Kanawha  county,  W.Va. 
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inches  5  thickuess,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  It  had  been  hammered 
into  shape  apparently  from  native  copper.  By  each  hand  of  this  giant 
frame  were  three  unused  black  flint  lance  heads;  near  the  right  hand, 
a  small  hematite  celt  and  part  of  an  axe  of  the  same  material,  the  latter 
bearing  evidence  of  usage.  Around  the  head,  neck,  and  hips  were 
about  one  hundred  small  perforated  sea  shells  and  thirty-two  shell 
beads.  Upon  the  left  shoulder,  one  upon  another,  were  three  sheets 
of  mica,  from  8  to  10  inches  long,  6  to  7  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

Removing  the  rotten  timbers  and  bark,  and  loose  dry  earth,  the  size 
and  character  of  the  vault  were  ascertained.  Four  adult  skeletons  of 
medium  size,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  vault,  were  found,  besides  the 
two  described.  They  seemed  to  have  been  wrapped  in  bark,  and  placed 
leaning  against  the  sides  of  the  vault  in  a  nearly  erect  position,  with 
faces  inward.  The  vault  was  nearly  square,  13  feet  long  and  12  wide, 
inside  measurements. 

From  all  the  indications,  the  casts  of  posts  and  logs,  the  bark  and 
clay  lining,  fallen  timbers,  bark  of  the  roof,  etc.,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  vault  was  constructed  as  follows:  After  the  mound,  which  at  this 
stage  was  20  feet  high,  had  been 
standing  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  a  square  pit  12  by  13  feet  was 
dug  in  the  top  to  the  depth  of  6  feet; 
posts  were  placed  along  the  sides 
and  ends,  the  former  reaching  only 
to  the  surface,  but  the  central  ones, 
at  the  ends,  rising  4  feet  higher;  on 

these   latter  was    placed    the  ridge-    Fig.  SOl.-Steatite  pipe  from  Kanawbu  county, 

pole(the  walnut  log  first  discovered). 

The  sides  were  plastered  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ashes  and  possibly 
lined  with  bark ;  the  roof  was  covered  with  poles  and  bark.  Over  all 
was  heaped  the  superincumbent  mound  15  feet  in  height.  On  top  of 
this  was  built,  perhaps  at  a  far  more  recent  date,  the  stone  cairn. 

With  each  of  the  four  skeletons  in  the  corners  were  several  arrow 
and  lance  heads,  1  fish  dart,  and  a  few  shell  beads.  Scattered  through 
the  material  in  the  vault  were  several  other  articles.  The  entire  list  of 
specimens  found,  including  those  already  mentioned,  is  as  follows:  1 
copper  gorget  (shown  in  Fig.  300);  16  copper  bracelets  (see  Fig.  299); 
1  steatite  pipe  (shown  in  Fig.  301);  2  stone  disks,  2  hematite  celts,  3 
sheets  of  mica,  55  spear  and  arrow  points,  1  flint  knife,  1  stone  pestle, 
8  polished  celts,  2  small  hemispheres  of  liematite  or  meteoric  iron;  a 
number  of  perforated  shells  and  shell  beads. 

After  carefully  curbing  the  opening  made  in  tracing  out  the  vault, 
work  was  begun  again  on  the  shaft,  the  material  now  being  a  bard 
grayish  substance  similar  to  the  lining  of  the  vault.  A  short  distance 
below  was  a  compact  mass  of  dark  clay  flecked  with  the  yellowish  casts 
and  streaks  of  decayed  bones,  some  of  them  evidently  split  as  in 
kitchen-middens.    This  continued  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  where  the 
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shaft  entered  a  heavy  layer  of  ashes,  charcoal,  and  charred  bones,  some 
of  them  human,  which  reached  nearly  or  quite  to  the  natural  surface, 
35  feet  down.  The  excavation  was  carried  2  feet  farther  down  and  con- 
siderably enlarged,  but  nothing  more  of  interest  was  found. 

It  is  probable  that  this  mound  pertains  to  three  different  stages,  the 
lower  part,  or  original  mound;  the  upper  portion  (including  the  vault), 
belonging  to  the  second  period  and  probably  contemporaneous  with  the 
celebrated  Grave  creek  mound ;  and  the  stone  cairn  or  vault  to  compara- 
tively modern  times,  though  it  may  possibly  have  been  a  sentinel  sta- 
tion erected  soon  after  the  mound  was  completed. 

Mound  22,  a  short  distance  southwest  of  mound  21,  is  100  feet  in 
diameter  and  15  feet  high.  A  trench  was  carried  across  it  through  the 
center  and  down  to  the  original  surface.  The  top  layer,  2  feet  thick  at 
the  top  and  thinning  out  to  1  foot  on  the  sides,  was  of  loose  soil  like 
the  surface  around.  Below  this  was  a  layer  of  very  hard,  gray  earth 
4  feet  thick;  in  the  central  portion  was  a  bed  8  feet  in  diameter  and  10 
inches  thick,  of  charcoal,  ashes,  and  bones  so  badly  broken  and  decayed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  they  were  animal  or  human. 
In  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  12  feet,  were  the  remains  of  an  adult 
skeleton,  horizontal,  with  head  to  the  south.  On  the  left  wrist  was  a 
single  slender  copper  bracelet  much  corroded,  and  near  by  were  two 
spear  heads.  In  the  original  soil,  at  the  center,  could  be  traced  the 
outlines  of  a  vault  8  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  about  3  feet  deep,  but 
only  slight  traces  of  the  body  buried  remained. 

Mound  23,  not  far  west  from  mound  22,  is  312  feet  in  circumference 
and  25  feet  high.  It  had  never  been  disturbed  in  any  way  and  was  the 
most  pointed  and  symmetrical  tumulus  of  the  group.  Standing  on  the 
brow  of  a  terrace  30  feet  high,  it  seems  much  higher  than  it  really  is. 
It  was  examined  by  sinking  a  large  central  shaft  to  the  bottom.  From 
the  sod  at  the  top  to  the  depth  of  15  feet  the  material  passed  through 
was  an  exceedingly  hard,  gray  mixture,  apparently  of  ashes  and  clay. 
At  this  depth  the  casts  of  poles  and  timbers  of  various  sizes  began  to 
be  seen,  but  all  were  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  extending  into  the 
western  and  southern  sides  of  the  shaft.  These  casts  and  rotten  wood 
and  bark  continued  to  increase  in  amount  nearly  to  the  natural  soil, 
which  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  25  feet.  The  debris  being  removed 
and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  enlarged  until  it  was  14  feet  in  diameter, 
it  was  then  found  that  these  timbers  had  formed  a  circular  or  polygonal 
vault  12  feet  across  and  some  8  or  10  feet  high  in  the  center.  This 
had  been  built  up  in  the  form  of  a  pen,  the  ends  of  the  poles  extending 
beyond  the  corners.  The  roof  must  have  been  sloping,  as  the  ends  of 
the  i3oles  used  in  making  it  extended  downward  beyond  the  walls  on 
which  they  rested.  On  the  floor  of  this  vault,  which  corresponded  with 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  were  two  adult  skeletons,  the  bones 
of  which,  though  but  little  decayed,  were  crushed  and  pressed  out  of 
position.  No  implement  or  ornament  accompanied  them.  As  the 
earth  of  this  floor  did  not  appear  to  be  the  natural  soil,  the  shaft,  to 
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the  diameter  of  12  feet,  was  carried  down  4  feet  farther.  This  revealed 
the  fact  that  previous  to  building  the  mound,  a  pit,  the  extent  of  which 
was  not  at  first  determined,  had  been  dug  to  the  dei)th  of  4  feet  in  the 
original  soil,  and  on  the  floor  of  this  pit  at  one  side,  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle, had  been  formed  six  small  clay  vaults  in  the  shape  of  beehives ; 
they  were  about  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  the  same  in 
height  and  made  of  mixed  clay  and  ashes,  very  hard  and  impervious 
to  water.  Possibly  they  had  been  allowed  to  dry  before  being  covered 
with  earth.  They  were  partially  filled  with  a  dark,  dry  dust,  evidently 
the  residuum  of  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  A  few  fragments 
of  bones  were  found  in  them. 

In  the  center  of  the  space  around  which  these  little  vaults  were  ar- 
ranged, but  only  2  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  large  wooden  vault,  were 
two  small,  clay -lined  cavities  about  the  size  and  form  of  the  ordinary 
water  jars  from  the  Arkansas  mounds.  Possibly  they  were  decayed,  un- 
burnt  vessels  which  had  been  deposited  here  at  the  time  of  burial.  The 
bottom  of  this  pit,  which  consisted  of  a  natural  deposit  of  yellow  sand, 
was  covered  with  a,  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  2  or  3  inches  thick.  The 
sand  below  appears  to  have  been  heated,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  burning  took  place  in  the  pit  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  vaults. 

Being  compelled  to  stop  work  at  this  stage  on  account  of  extreme 
cold  weather,  Col.  E'orris,  who  was  making  the  exploration,  did  not 
return  to  it  until  the  following  season,  when  he  began  by  running 
trenches  from  the  sides  into  the  shaft  and  afterwards  carried  a  tunnel 
in  at  the  base.  In  one  of  these  trenches,  9  feet  from  the  top,  was  a 
layer  of  soft  earth  in  which  were  numerous  fragments  of  decayed  tim- 
bers and  bark ;  also  casts  of  logs  extending  horizontally  into  the  sides 
of  the  trench.  These,  it  is  to  be  presumed  from  what  was  afterwards 
discovered,  pertained  to  a  wooden  burial  vault.  The  tunnel  carried  in 
at  the  base  from  the  south  side  was  10  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high.  For 
the  distance  of  20  feet  it  passed  through  the  hard  gray  material  of 
which  the  body  of  the  mound  was  composed.  Here  it  entered  suddenly 
into  a  mass  of  soft  earth  of  various  colors  that  had  been  brought  from 
the  hillsides  and  bottoms  near  by.  A  short  distance  from  this  point  the 
casts  and  remains  of  the  timbers  of  the  large  central  vault  began  to 
appear,  but  before  reaching  the  interior  the  tunnel  passed  over  a  small 
refuse  heap  evidently  belonging  to  an  age  preceding  the  date  of  the 
building  of  the  mound.  Within  the  area  of  the  vault  were  a  number 
of  tolerably  well  i)reserved  human  bones,  but  no  whole  skeletons.  As 
there  were  here  indications  of  the  i)it  before  mentioned,  the  excavation 
was  carried  downward  4  feet,  revealing  five  little  clay  vaults  similar  to 
those  seen  on  the  other  side,  and,  like  them,  ])hiced  in  a  semicircle. 
About  one-half  of  the  mound  was  then  removed  and  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. Many  stone  implements,  some  entire,  but  mostly  broken,  seem- 
ingly by  the  action  of  fire,  were  scattered  through  the  hard  upper 
layer;  also  a  number  of  single  valves  of  mussels  which  had  been  used 
as  digging  tools  until  they  were  worn  from  the  outside  entirely  through. 
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There  was  a  marked  dissimilarity  between  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  of  this  mound,  the  former  being  a  compact  mass  of  variously  col- 
ored soils  from  different  points  in  the  vicinity,  in  alternate  horizontal 
layers.  The  separate  loads  of  those  carrying  it  in  were  plainly  defined, 
and  the  different  sizes  of  these  small  masses  indicated  that  many  per- 
sons, some  much  stronger  than  others,  were  simultaneously  engaged  in 
the  work. 

With  the  exception  of  the  imperfect  or  broken  specimens  mentioned 
above,  no  remains  of  any  kind  were  found  in  that  portion  of  the  mound 
above  the  fire-bed  and  north  of  the  central  shaft,  and  only  two  skele- 
tons beneath  it,  while  many  interesting  finds  of  implements  were  made 
all  through  the  loose,  ashy  dirt  of  the  southern  part,  and  of  many  skele- 
tons below  it.  The  casts  of  logs  and  poles  and  the  rotten  wood  and 
bark  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  wooden  structure  at  least  12 
feet  square  and  3  stories  high,  the  posts  of  which  extended  from  2  to  4 
feet  below  the  natural  surface ;  or,  more  likely,  three  structures,  one 
above  another.  A  foot  above  the  natural  surface,  or  24  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  mound,  the  smooth,  horizontal  layer  of  sand  and  ashes  was  con- 
tinuous and  uniform,  except  where  interrupted  by  two  heavy  fire-beds, 
which  were  circular  in  form,  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  their  inner  edges 
about  10  feet  apart  on  opposite  sides  of  the  center  of  the  shaft.  The 
earth  was  burned  hard  for  8  inches  below  the  ashes.  Below  these  beds, 
in  an  excavation  in  the  original  soil,  were  several  skeletons  as  follows: 

i^o.  1,  a  medium-sized  adult,  extended  on  the  back,  head  south,  arms 
by  the  side;  4  feet  below  center  of  the  northern  fire-bed.  No  trace  of 
a  cof&n;  a  rude  hoe  and  rough  lance  head  were  at  the  left  side. 

No.  2  lay  4  feet  north  of  No.  1,  at  the  same  depth;  same  size  and  po- 
sition, except  that  the  feet  were  toward  the  center  of  the  mound.  It 
was  inclosed  in  a  coffin  formed  by  leaning  stone  slabs  together,  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  V,  over  the  body;  another  stone  was  set  against  the 
end  of  this  at  the  head.  A  number  of  relics  were  with  this  skeleton, 
and  on  the  stone  over  the  head  was  a  hematite  celt.  Two  feet  north 
of  the  head  were  the  fragments  of  a  large  vessel. 

No.  3,  similarly  i)laced,  was  4  feet  under  the  north  edge  of  the  other 
fire-bed.  Some  relics  were  found  above  the  head,  and  others  in  a  small 
vault  near  the  left  side. 

No.  4,  position  like  the  last,  head  toward  and  5  feet  west  of  the  center 
of  the  mound.  A  small  vault  near  the  head,  similar  to  those  heretofore 
mentioned,  contained  decayed  material  and  fragments  of  stone. 

Nos.  5  and  6  lay  near  together  with  heads  south,  10  feet  southeast  of 
the  center  of  the  mound.  A  vault  was  found  near  the  feet  of  the  smaller 
skeleton. 

None  of  these  skeletons  were  found  at  the  center  and  all  were  4  feet 
below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Nine 
vaults,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  were  disclosed;  four  of  them  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  five  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
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Their  average  capacity  was  between  1  aud  2  bushels,  aud  all  were  par- 
tially filled  with  mottled  dust.  The  interior  was  perfectly  dry.  Be- 
neath the  south  edge  of  the  southern  fire  bed  was  a  vault  3  feet  long, 
2  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  high;  this  and  a  smaller  one  a  foot  east  of  it  con- 
tained mottled  dust  as  usual.  Six  feet  above  and  somewhat  west  of 
this  fire-bed,  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  bark  coffin,  was  a 
streak  of  bright  red  paint,  which  crumbled  to  fragments  with  the  bark. 

Mound  24,  situated  west  of  mound  23,  measuring  about  100  feet  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was  thoroughly  explored  and  found  to  consist 
chiefly  of  hard  gray  material.  I^^ear  the  center,  on  the  natural  surface, 
was  a  bed  of  charcoal  and  ashes  in  which  were  charred  bones,  both  ani- 
mal and  human,  and  with  them  a  few  spear-heads. 

Mound  25,  a  short  distance  northeast  of  mound  23,  measured  95  feet  in 
diameter  and  8  feet  high.  At  the  bottom,  near  the  center,  were  the  traces 
of  a  skeleton,  and  with  it  eight  rather  slender  copper  bracelets,  much 
corroded.  These  were  evidently  made  of  drawn  wire  and  indicate  con- 
tact with  Europeans.  They  had  been  wrapped  in  some  kind  of  textile 
fabric,  the  threads  of  which  were  plainly  visible.  As  they  were  of  smaller 
size  than  the  others  found  in  this  locality,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  it  is  presumed  that  they  belonged  to  a  female  who  was  buried  here. 

Mound  26.  This  small  tumulus,  35  feet  in  diameter  and  scarcely  4 
feet  in  height,  is  near  the  northwest  side  of  mound  21.  It  was  composed 
throughout  of  a  mingled  mass  of  charcoal,  ashes,  black  earth,  and 
charred  bones. 

Mound  27,  a  short  distance  north  of  mound  21,  measured  84  feet  in 
diameter  and  6  feet  in  height.  ISTear  the  center,  1  foot  from  the  top,  a 
small  copper  bracelet  was  found,  but  a  thorough  excavation  failed  to 
reveal  any  trace  of  burial  or  anything  else  of  interest. 

Mound  28  is  300  feet  in  circumference  and  23  feet  high.  Permission 
to  explore  this  could  not  be  obtained. 

Mound  29,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored and  nothing  but  coals  and  ashes  found  in  it. 

Mound  30,  300  feet  in  circumference  and  21  feet  high,  was  25  feet 
across  the  somewhat  depressed  top.  Near  the  top  were  the  remains  of 
a  stone  grave  containing  a  nearly  decayed  human  skeleton,  probably 
an  intrusive  burial.  A  circular  shaft  12  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk  to 
the  bottom  through  uniformly  dark,  alluvial  soil  like  that  around  the 
mound;  only  rotten  wood  and  bark  with  casts  of  timbers  were  found. 
Upon  the  well-smoothed  natural  surface  were  evident  traces  of  a  bark 
floor  covered  by  a  layer  of  clean,  white  ashes,  containing  traces  of 
bones.  Excavations  in  the  natural  earth  revealed  a  circle,  12  feet  in 
diameter,  of  vaults  about  3  feet  broad  and  the  same  in  height,  similar 
to  those  mentioned,  placed  very  close  together  and  filled  with  mud. 
This  mound  was  not  completely  exploi  ed  on  account  of  the  water.  The 
rotten  wood  and  bark,  with  casts  of  timbers,  were  probably  the  remains 
of  a  wooden  vault. 
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The  most  important  mounds  remaining  of  this  group  are  upon  the 
Kanawha  county  i)oor  farm. 

Mound  31  measured  318  feet  in  circumference,  25  feet  high,  and  40 
feet  across  its  flat  top.  (See  Fig.  302.)  A  10-foot  circular  shaft  was 
sunk  from  the  to})  and  trenches  run  in  from  the  side.  The  top  hiyer 
consisted  of  2  feet  of  soil,  immediately  below  which  was  1  foot  of  mixed 
clay  and  ashes.  Below  this,  to  the  bottom,  the  mound  was  composed 
of  earth  apparently  largely  mixed  with  ashes,  placed  in  small  deposits 
during  a  long  period  of  time.  Three  feet  below  the  top  were  two  skel- 
etons, one  above  the  other,  extended  at  full  length,  facing  each  other 
and  in  close  contact.  Above  but  near  the  heads  were  a  pipe,  celt,  and 
some  arrow  or  spear  heads.  Ten  feet  below  these  were  two  very  large 
skeletons  in  a  sitting  position,  facing  each  other,  with  their  extended 
legs  interlocking  to  the  knees.  Their  hands,  outstretched  and  slightly 
elevated,  were  placed  in  a  sustaining  i)osition  to  a  hemispherical,  hol- 
lowed, coarse-grained  sandstone,  burned  until  red  and  brittle.  This 
was  about  2  feet  across  the  top,  and  the  cavity  or  depression  was  tilled 
with  white  ashes  containing  fragments  of  bones  burned  almost  to 
coals.  Over  it  was  placed  a  somewhat  wider  slab  of  limestone  3  inches 


Fig.  302. — Sectiou  of  mound  No.  31,  Kanawha  county,  West  Virginia. 


thick,  which  had  a  hemispherical  or  cup-shaped  depression  of  2  inches 
in  diameter  near  the  center  of  the  under  side,  but  this  bore  no  trace  of 
heat.  Two  copper  bracelets  were  on  the  left  wrist  of  one  skeleton,  a 
hematite  celt  and  laucehead  with  the  other.  At  a  depth  of  25  feet 
from  the  top  the  natural  surface  was  reached,  on  which  lay  a  clay  bed 
or  so-called  altar,"  from  6  to  18  inches  thick,  and  covering  a  larger 
space  than  the  16  feet  to  which  the  shaft  was  here  enlarged,  though  the 
altar  proper  was  about  12  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide.  The  ux)per  i^ortion 
was  burned  to  a  brick  red,  which  gradually  faded  toward  the  bottom, 
which  was  the  natural  dark  color  of  the  material.  The  upper  side  had 
a  concavity  more  than  a  foot  deep.  On  it  rested  a  compact  layer  of 
very  fine  white  ashes  a  little  less  than  a  foot  thick  at  the  center,  grad- 
ually increasing  outward  until  fully  2  feet  thick  at  the  edges  of  the 
shaft.  Scattered  through  it  were  waterworn  stones  from  3  to  5  inches 
in  diameter,  all  bearing  indications  of  exposure  to  intense  heat,  and 
fragments  of  bones,  some  of  which  were  nearly  destroyed  by  heat  and 
had  patches  of  what  seemed  to  be  melted  sand  adhering  to  them. 

Mound  32  measured  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high.  At  the  cen- 
ter were  two  badly  decayed  skeletons  on  the  natural  surface,  heads 
north;  hematite  celts  and  flint  arrowheads  were  found  with  them. 
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Mound  33,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high ;  not  opened. 

Mound  34,  54  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. A  heavy  fire  bed  was  found  in  the  center  on  the  natural  sur- 
face ;  south  and  west  of  it  were  three  charred  human  skeletons  and  many 
fragments  of  flint  lance  and  arrow  heads,  broken  apparently  by  fire. 

Mound  35,  62  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high,  was  composed  through- 
out of  very  hard  gray  earth.    iTo thing  was  found  in  it. 

Mound  36,  34  feet  at  base,  3  feet  high.  In  the  natural  earth  beneath 
it  was  a  vault  6  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  which  contained 
a  small  skeleton  nearly  decayed. 

Mound  37,  60  feet  at  base  and  7  feet  high;  2  feet  of  soil  on  top,  next 
4  feet  of  hard  gray  earth,  and  at  the  bottom  a  fire-bed  1  foot  thick  con- 
taining charred  bones. 

Mound  39,  50  feet  in  diameter,  6 J  feet  high ;  not  opened. 

Mound  40,  same  size  as  last;  not  opened. 

Mound  41,  56  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high.  A  broad  trench 
through  it  showed  it  to  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  mound 
38. 

Two  circular  pits  or  caches,  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire,  were  found  near  mounds  17  arid  18.  These  were  opened  and 
proved  to  be  deep  and  basin-shaped,  the  larger  about  10  feet  in  diame- 
ter at  the  top  and  8  feet  deep  in  the  center.  This  one  lay  entirely 
beneath  the  surface  soil,  here  about  1  foot  thick.  Judging  from  what 
was  observed  it  is  believed  that  after  it  was  dug  and  the  sides  smoothed 
they  were  then  plastered  over  with  gray  clay  5  or  6  inches  thick,  and 
that  upon  this,  before  it  had  dried,  was  spread  a  coating  of  bright  red 
earth,  which  was  then  burned  very  hard.  This  might  indicate  that  it 
was  used  as  a  water  cistern,  though  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  dug 
may  have  been  a  very  different  one.  The  contents,  commencing  at  the 
top,  immediately  below  the  surface  soil  were  found  to  be  as  follows : 
First,  a  layer  of  fresh-water  shells  2  feet  thick,  rounded  up  in  the  mid- 
dle; next,  a  layer  1  foot  thick  of  charcoal,  ashes,  and  dark  earth  com- 
mingled; below  this,  nearly  to  the  bottom,  the  material  consisted  of 
very  hard  earth  mixed  with  charcoal  and  ashes.  In  this  lower  layer, 
near  its  upi)er  surface,  were  two  prostrate,  extended  skeletons  of  small 
size,  one  with  the  head  north,  face  up,  the  other  with  head  south. 
Scattered  through  the  layer  were  numerous  waterworn  bowlders  4  to  5 
inches  in  diameter,  bearing  evidence  of  intense  heat;  also,  small  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  lance  heads,  and  fish  darts,  apparently  broken  by  the 
action  of  fire.  The  small  skeletons  mentioned  were  badly  decayed  and 
seem  to  have  been  incased  in  a  matrix  of  plastic  clay. 

The  second  pit  was  similar  in  all  respects  except  that  it  was  slightly 
smaller  and  contained  no  skeletons. 

Upon  all  the  bluffs  and  high  points  in  this  vicinity  are  found  rock 
heaps.  About  forty  were  discovered,  most  of  which  were  opened.  All 
bear  evidence  of  a  well-hole,  a  few  of  the  oblong  ones  having  two; 
more  than  two  are  never  found  in  one  heap.  Fig.  288,  heretofore  given, 
12  ETH  28 
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shows  the  usual  form  of  the  cavity,  some  being  more  clearly  defined, 
others  less  so.  Only  one  was  found  intact  (marked  m  on  the  maj),  PI. 
xxvii).  It  is  on  a  sharp  ridge  some  200  feet  above  the  river  and  com- 
manding a  fair  view  of  all  the  works  on  the  north  side,  together  with 
those  at  Spring  Hill  and  some  others  on  the  south.  It  was  nearly  cov- 
ered with  earth  and  surrounded  by  bushes,  which  had  protected  it  from 
the  view  of  relic  hunters.  It  seems  never  to  have  exceeded  12  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  in  height,  with  a  well-hole  2 J  feet  across  and  less 
regular  than  in  many  others  noticed.  Upon  the  removal  of  a  flat  cap- 
stone a  small  cavity  was  found;  removing  two  additional  layers,  the 
lower  of  which  was  a  mass  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  the  cavity  was  found 
to  increase  to  a  little  more  than  2  feet.  At  this  point  a  stone  3  feet 
long,  30  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  thick  was  reached,  which  Avas 
removed  by  tearing  away  part  of  the  wall.  Under  it,  in  a  hole  3  feet 
deep,  was  a  decayed  skeleton  of  medium  size,  which  had  been  buried  in 
a  sitting  or  squatting  position.  With  it  were  a  steatite  pipe,  a  slate 
gorget,  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  another  very  large  steatite  pipe,  the 
remainder  of  which  had  never  been  deposited  here,  and  three  lance- 
heads.  From  a  rock  heap  near  by  some  boys  obtained  a  well  preserved 
skull  and  some  relics.  It  was  probably  an  intrusive  burial,  as  the  cap- 
stone was  not  in  its  proper  place. 

Near  the  last  described  mound,  and  marked  7i  on  PI.  xxvii,  is  a  charred 
bone  pile  on  one  of  the  finest  points  of  observation  along  the  entire 
line  of  bhiffs;  it  measures  61  feet  long,  37  feet  at  the  widest  part,  and 
in  some  places  over  2  feet  high,  resembling  a  low,  oblong,  oval-topped 
mound.  Upon  and  around  it  were  a  great  many  waterworn  stones  of 
small  size.  Their  number  increased  with  the  depth,  along  with  char- 
coal, ashes,  and  charred  bones.  The  bones  and  perhaps  the  flesh  of 
hundreds  of  persons  had  been  burned  here;  the  fragments  were  all 
small  and  thin,  indicating  children  or  small  females.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  they  were  human  bones. 

The  few  rock  shelves  in  the  cliffs  found  in  this  region  are  especially 
rich  in  relics. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

INCLOSURE  AND  MOUNDS  NEAR  WINFIELD. 

Upon  the  second  terrace  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  just  below 
Winfield,  is  a  circular  inclosure  containing  about  an  acre,  the  embank- 
ment being  still  2  or  3  feet  high  above  the  bottom  of  the  interior  ditch. 
Within  and  about  it  have  been  found  many  stone  implements  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  On  this  and  the  next  higher  terrace  are  a  number  of 
mounds  from  4  to  10  feet  high.    Two  near  the  bluff  were  opened. 

The  first  was  of  peculiar  shape,  being  60  feet  long,  about  half  as  wide, 
and  7  feet  high.  A  wide  trench  was  run  the  length  of  the  mound, 
showing  it  to  be  composed  mainly  of  hard,  light  colored  earth,  much  of 
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which  seems  to  have  been  baked  by  heavy  fires  that  left  abundance 
of  charcoal,  ashes,  and  calcined  bones,  some  of  them  human.  Spalls 
and  fragments  of  pottery  were  found  all  through  the  mound.  At  the 
bottom  were  two  much  decayed  skeletons,  prostrate,  heads  west.  A 
stone  and  a  hematite  celt  and  some  spearheads  were  with  them. 

The  other  mound  was  circular,  40  feet  at  base  and  5  feet  high.  Noth- 
ing was  found  in  it. 

At  the  depth  of  5  feet,  in  a  mound  9  feet  high,  near  by,  were  two 
skeletons,  with  two  celts  and  some  arrowheads. 

Between  Winfield  and  Buftalo  are  many  mounds  in  which  numerous 
relics  of  stone,  bone,  and  copper  have  been  found.  Two  miles  above 
the  latter  place  several  acres  of  a  high  bottom  are  nearly  covered  with 
mussel  shells,  spalls,  i)otsherds,  and  stone  implements.  Two  miles 
below  are  two  mounds,  about  50  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  in 
which  were  found  only  human  bones  beneath  a  layer  of  charcoal  and 
ashes. 

MASON  COUNTY. 

On  the  high  bottom  land  of  Gen.  John  McOausland,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  Putnam  County  line,  are  five  mounds,  from 
30  to  90  feet  in  diameter  and  4  to  8  feet  high.  In  one  of  tliese  were 
found  the  fragments  of  a  large  pot.  Like  nearly  all  the  mound  pottery 
of  this  section  it  was  composed  of  pounded  stone  and  clay.  The  pot- 
tery from  the  kitchen-middens  nearly  always  contains  pulverized  shells 
instead  of  stone. 

KOCK  HEAPS. 

Two  of  these  are  found  on  the  farm  of  Peter  S.  Couch,  3  miles  below 
the  mounds  above  mentioned.  They  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a  ravine, 
on  bluffs  overlooking  the  river.  The  one  on  the  north  bluff  is  40  feet 
long  north  and  south,  30  broad,  and  4  high  at  its  two  circular  well- 
holes;  these  range  north  and  south,  are  8  feet  apart  and  30  inches  in 
diameter.  The  northern  one  was  partially  tilled  with  loose  stones  and 
briers.  Beneath  these,  upon  the  bed  rock,  was  the  skeleton  of  a  half- 
grown  child ;  with  it  were  a  badly  corroded  iron  hatchet  and  some 
glass  beads.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  other  hole.  The  other  heap 
was  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  the  holes  were  somewhat  larger. 
They  contained  nothing  of  interest. 

Between  these  bluffs  and  the  river  are  five  mounds,  all  of  which  were 
opened.  The  largest  was  50  feet  broad  and  4  feet  high.  The  portion 
remaining  after  long  cultivation  was  composed  entirely  of  very  hard, 
gray  clay.  A  fire-bed  3  by  4  feet,  3  inches  thick,  lay  on  the  original 
surface.  In  another  mound  was  a  stone  cist  5  feet  long,  and  half  as 
wide  and  deep,  resting  on  the  natural  surfac^e  and  covered  with  a  pile 
of  loose  stones,  over  which  the  mound  had  been  raised.  Nothing  was 
found  in  it.  The  other  three  were  similar  to  the  largest,  but  nothing 
of  interest  was  discovered  in  them. 
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A  mile  below  these,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  an  old  culti- 
vated field  strewn  with  mussel  shells,  are  one  large  and  several  small 
mounds.  In  all  those  which  were  explored  there  was  a  layer  of  skele- 
tons on  the  natural  surface,  and  two,  or  sometimes  three,  other  layers 
above  them  to  a  height  of  5  feet.  The  appearance  of  the  mounds  justi- 
fied the  statement  of  Mr.  Couch  and  others  that  at  least  one  more  layer 
had  been  removed  during  fifty  years  of  steady  cultivation.  The  skele- 
tons were  Avell  preserved,  many  of  them  very  large,  in  a  prostrate  posi- 
tion, with  no  particular  arrangement.  Remains  of  bark  coffifis  were 
apparent,  barely  separated  by  layers  of  dirt  or  ashes  or  both  mingled; 
this,  with  the  well  preserved  condition  of  the  bones,  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  comparatively  recent  interment.  The  dirt  in  these  mounds  is 
not  so  hard  as  in  most  of  the  others  in  this  section. 

Three  miles  still  farther  down,  on  the  Goshorn  farm,  a  field  on  the 
high  bottoms  directly  fronting  the  river  is  dotted  with  similar  mounds, 
one  of  which  is  150  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high;  all  seem  to 
be  depositories  of  human  skeletons  lying  horizontally,  as  in  the  Couch 
mounds.  From  these  two  localities,  ten  skulls,  over  five  hundred  beads 
made  of  the  hollow  bones  of  animals  and  birds,  nearly  two  thousand 
small  perforated  seashells,  many  bone  bodkins,  bears'  tusks,  flint 
implements,  fragments  of  pottery,  stone  disks,  celts,  and  grooved  axes 
were  obtained. 

A  mound  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high  was  composed  of  exceed- 
ingly hard,  gray  earth ;  on  the  natural  surface  were  two  nearly  decayed 
skeletons. 

From  Kanawha  falls  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  abundant  evi- 
dences that  the  valley  has  been  occupied  by  the  builders  of  the  hard- 
cored  mounds,  and  subsetiuently  by  a  people  who  accumulated  kitchen- 
middens  and  buried  in  them  or  in  low  mounds  which  shovel  like  ashes 
or  alluvial  soil.  The  hard-cored,  conical  mounds  and  the  large  ones 
having  vaults  are  invariably  on  the  high  bottoms  not  subject  to  over- 
flow; while  the  refuse  heaps  are  upon  either  the  first  or  second  terrace. 
Though  the  different  works  are  often  near  together,  with  the  single 
exception  of  those  on  the  Goshorn  place  they  never  intermingle,  as 
though  the  later  comers  were  careful  not  to  intrude  upon  the  grounds 
occupied  by  the  more  ancient  works. 

THE  MCCULLOCH  MOUND. 

Five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  on  the  south  side,  on 
the  farm  of  Charles  E.  McCulloch,  is  the  largest  mound  in  this  sec- 
tion. Unlike  most  of  the  large  mounds,  it  is  not  on  the  river  bottom, 
but  on  a  sloi^ing  terrace  nearly  a  hundred  feet  higher,  and  after  long 
cultivation  is  still  20  feet  high  and  fully  300  feet  in  circumference.  The 
old  war  trail  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  spur  upon  which  it  stands  just 
below  it.  No  trace  of  inclosure,  mound,  or  other  work  is  to  be  found  near, 
a  peculiar  circumstance  when  no  other  large  mound  in  the  entire  valley 
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stands  thus  isolated.  A  circular  shaft  11  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk  down 
through  the  center  to  the  bed  rock  a  foot  below  the  base  of  the  mound. 
A  rock  heap  at  the  top  had  been  made  in  a  depression  evidently  caused 
by  the  caving  in  of  a  vault.  This  rock  heap  had  been  disturbed  by 
parties  who  found  a  very  large  skeleton  with  some  stone  weapons. 
Beneath  it  sandstone  slabs  as  heavy  as  a  man  could  lift  were  scattered 
through  the  shaft,  and  at  the  bottom  enough  of  them  standing  and 
lying  at  all  angles  to  have  covered  the  vault,  and  appearing  to  have 
been  hurled  thus  by  the  caving  in  of  the  roof.  Excepting  the  outside 
covering  and  3  or  4  feet  at  the  bottom  of  soil  like  that  about  it  and  the 
stones  mentioned,  the  entire  mound  was  composed  of  ashes,  mostly 
pure,  but  in  a  few  places  slightly  mixed  with  earth,  all  very  light  and 
easily  shoveled.  Tlie  somewhat  sloping,  natural  surface  had  been  lev- 
eled up  by  a  layer  of  clay,  then  a  bark  floor  laid  down,  and  this  covered 
with  a  layer  of  clean  ashes  over  a  space  larger  than  the  area  of  the 
vault,  which  must  have  been  nearly  square,  about  12  feet  on  either  side, 
and  placed  diagonally  to  the  cardinal  points.  Prostrate  in  the  ashes 
were  the  remains  of  at  least  6  adults  and  some  children,  placed  par- 
allel, heads  east.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  mound  at  the  bottom, 
being  very  wet,  the  bones  were  so  decayed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  how  many  persons  had  been  buried  here.  ^^Tot  a  single  relic  of  any 
kind  was  found  with  the  remains.  The  casts  of  posts  and  roof  timbers, 
from  6  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  mainly  of  oak,  were  found,  but  the 
height  of  the  structure  could  not  be  determined.  As  near  as  .could  be 
judged,  it  was  probably  5  or  6  feet  high  and  covered  with  heavy  cross 
timbers,  some  of  which  extended  several  feet  beyond  the  walls,  and 
upon  these  had  been  placed  a  layer  of  flat  sandstones,  a  huge  pile 
of  ashes  being  thrown  over  all.  The  stone  grave  at  the  top  indicates 
an  intrusive  burial. 

]^umerous  rock  etchings  were  formerly  to  be  found  along  this  part  of 
the  Kanawha  valley,  but  most  of  these  have  been  destroyed ;  yet  enough 
remain  to  show  their  rude  character. 

On  the  Miller  farm,  3  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  is  a 
rock  which  has  rolled  down  from  the  cliffs  and  lodged  near  the  ancient 
trail.  The  face  of  this  detached  fragment,  some  20  feet  long  by  4  wide, 
is  covered  with  figures  of  animals,  birds  (one  double-headed),  serpents, 
etc.  Dr.  Shaw,  of  Point  Pleasant,  says  the  figures  were  much  plainer 
fifty  years  ago,  and  that  one  of  them  represented  a  horse  in  advance  of 
a  number  of  horse  tracks,  pointing  down  the  river,  probably  a  record 
by  modern  Indians  of  the  march  of  a  party  of  white  men. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  the  caving  in  of  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
had  exposed  a  wall  of  stone,  on  some  of  the  slabs  of  which  were  rude 
totemic  and  other  marks  made  by  some  pecking  tool.  Careful  excava- 
tions revealed  a  circular  inclosure  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  inside 
measurement.  The  wall  was  composed  of  angular  slabs  of  various 
sizes  from  the  hills  near  by  and  averaged  25  feet  across  the  base  by  3 J 
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in  height.  Many  of  the  stones  bore  evidences  of  fire,  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  (they  were  laid  flat  with  joints  broken)  being  filled  with 
charcoal,  ashes,  and  earth,  separate  or  mixed,  gateway  was  found, 
though  no  doubt  one  exists  at  some  point  not  excavated.  The  sedi- 
ment from  overflows  has  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  about  5  feet  since 
the  wall  was  built,  and  its  existence  was  never  suspected  until  exposed 
as  above  stated  by  the  falling  in  of  the  bank.  This  may  not  be  abo- 
riginal work. 

On  the  Beal  farm,  7  miles  below  Point  Pleasant,  are  six  inclosures 
and  a  number  of  small  mounds,  and  3  miles  below  these  are  several 
mounds  from  6  to  20  feet  high,  the  largest  on  the  fiirm  of  Judge  Moore. 
All  these  are  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  works  about  Charleston. 


Fitt.  ;}03. — Moiind  gToup,  1  mile  west  of  Barboursville,  West  Virginia. 


Dwelling  sites  and  mounds  literally  line  the  front  of  nearly  all  the 
bottoms  along  both  sides  of  the  Ohio.  They  are  similar  to  those  on 
the  Couch  and  Goshorn  farms,  and,  like  them,  are  rich  in  skeletons  and 
relics^  many  of  the  latter  must  have  been  obtained  from  the  whites. 

CABELL  COUNTY. 

For  half  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  just  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Guyandottp,  is  an  extensive  dei^osit  of  refuse  from  a  hamlet  or 
favorite  camping  place,  probably  the  latter,  as  the  remains  are  found 
to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  showing  that  the  site  was  frequently  overflowed 
and  thus  built  up  in  part  by  deposits  from  high  water.    Many  relics, 
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both  ancient  and  modern,  are  found,  the  uppermost  tier  being  a  foot 
below  the  resent  surface.  Half  a  mile  above  this  is  a  field  in  which 
were  three  small  mounds,  two  of  which  are  now  leveled.  The  surface 
for  3  or  4  acres  in  extent  is  literally  covered  with  potsherds,  shells,  and 
fragments  of  stone  implements.  A  quartz  pipe  with  bowl  formed  and 
stem  hole  partially  perforated  was  found  here.  The  maker  seems  to 
have  given  up  his  job  of  boring  it  out  after  the  outside  had  been  brought 
to  the  desired  form. 

Midway  between  Guyandotte  and  Huntington  are  traces  of  an  in  clo- 
sure and  hamlet  site  on  a  bottom  high  above  the  greatest  floods.  It  was 
evidently  long  occupied,  as  a  great  number  of  relics  have  been  found 
here.    Is  early  all  of  it  has  disappeared  by  the  caving  in  of  the  banks. 

About  1  mile  west  of  Barboursville,  on  a  hill  nearly  500  feet  above  the 
Guyandotte,  overlooking  that  stream  for  a  long  distance  and  offering  a 
fine  position  for  defense,  is  a  group  of  mounds  (Fig.  303)  very  modern 
in  appearance ;  it  is  stated,  however,  that  large  timber  covered  them 
when  the  country  was  first  settled  by  whites.  The  old  war  trail  passes 
immediately  south  of  the  group,  and  there  is  a  fine  spring  on  the  slope 
of  the  blulf  north.    The  soil  around  is  a  compact  yellow  clay. 

The  following  table  gives  their  dimensions: 


MOUNDS. 


No. 

Form. 

Lengtb. 

Widtb. 

Heiabt. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

Irregular  

150 

75 

6 

Excavated  in  j)art. 

2 

Oblong  

50 

20 

4 

Excavated. 

3 

....do  

45 

15 

3 

Not  excavated. 

4 

....do  

54 

25 

4 

Excavated. 

5 

....do   

55 

20 

7 

Do. 

6 

48 

15 

4 

Do. 

7 

Oblong  

60 

20 

6 

Do. 

8 

Circular   

20 

20 

4 

Do. 

9 

Oblong  

46 

15 

^2 

Do. 

10 

....do  

35 

10 

3 

Not  excavated. 

EXCAVATIONS. 

a 

Oblong  

40 

25 

5 

^  These  have  evidently  been  much 

b 

....do  

35 

30 

^ 

>    deeper ;  and  there  are  some  smaller 

c 

....do  

20 

15 

3 

J    ones  near  the  mounds. 

The  trenches  were  run  along  the  natural  surface.  All  disclosed  a 
heap  of  yellow  clay  similar  to  that  around  the  mounds,  and  nearly  all 
reached  at  one  or  more  places  in  the  oblong  mounds  the  unmistakable 
core  of  older  circular  ones.  At  G  feet  from  the  edge  of  'No,  7,  ui)on 
the  natural  surface,  were  two  skeletons  in  a  reclining  position  on  the 
side  of  the  coni(*al  central  core.  At  the  center  of  this  core  was  a  ])ar- 
tially  decayed  skeleton  i)r<)strate  in,  or  rather  under,  a  layer  of  char- 
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coal  and  ashes.  This  older  mound  or  central  core  was  4  feet  high  and 
20  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  north  side  was  another  skeleton  placed 
like  the  first  two,  body  reclining  against  the  hard  core  and  legs  extended 
on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  1^0,  9  a  fire  bed  was  found  at  the  top ;  a  small,  hard,  conical  mound 
or  core  was  also  under  this,  but  nothing  was  found  in  it. 

At  10  feet  from  the  south  edge  of  No.  5  were  two  medium-sized  skel- 
etons, a  lance  head  by  the  right  side  of  each.  These  were  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  hard,  conical  core,  instead  of  reclining  upon  it.  About  2 
feet  below  the  top  of  this  ancient  moundlet  or  core,  and  4  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  modern  one  built  over  it,  were  one  very  large  and  two 
ordinary  sized  skeletons,  all  having  the  skulls  above  the  ribs  as  though 
buried  in  a  sitting  posture  facing  each  other.  With  these  bones  were 
a  fine  steatite  pipe,  a  celt,  lance-head,  fish  dart,  fragments  of  i)ottery^ 
and  mussel  shells.  These  were  probably  intrusive  burials.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  old  mound  were  fragments  of  a  prostrate  skeleton. 
Lying  on  the  slope  was  a  skeleton,  well  preserved,  with  head  toward  the 
top  of  the  mound,  and  13  feet  north  of  it  was  another  in  like  position 
on  the  slope  of  another  small  conical  mound. 

The  other  mounds  were  on  the  same  plan,  showing  that  some  people 
had  erected  a  mound  over  their  dead;  that  subsequently  the  same  or 
another  people  had  deposited  bodies  on  the  side  or  at  the  foot  of  these 
mounds  and  covered  them  with  dirt  from  the  excavations  near  by,  and 
that  these  later  mounds  had  been  increased  in  size  until  in  some  cases 
they  had  covered  two  or  even  more  of  the  ancient  ones. 

OHIO. 

As  this  state  has  been  the  field  of  the  principal  archeological  investi- 
gations of  Col.  Whittlesey,  Prof.  Locke,  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis, 
Eev.  J.  P.  McLean,  Dr.  Hempstead,  and  others,  and  is  the  locality  to 
which  the  Peabody  Museum  has  chiefly  directed  its  attention,  compara- 
tively little  work  was  done  here  by  the  Bureau. 

The  explorations  were  chiefly  by  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Fowke.  In 
the  summer  of  1887  a  resurvey  of  some  of  the  more  important  ancient 
works  described  and  figured  by  Squier  and  Davis  was  made  in  order 
to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  and  figures  of  these 
authors.  The  result  is  outlined  herein,  though  published  in  full  in  the 
bulletin  entitled  "  The  Circular,  Square,  and  Octagonal  Earthworks 
of  Ohio,"  issued  in  1889. 

KNOX  COUNTY. 

THE  HAWN  MOUND. 

This  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Col.  William  H.Hawn,  in  Sec.  4,  T.  7, 
E.  11,  Howard  township,  near  the  bank  of  Owl  creek.  It  stands  on  a 
small  terrace,  which  is  about  3  feet  higher  than  the  usual  level  of  the 
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valley  near  the  verge.  About  a  rod  west  of  it  is  a  short,  deep  gully 
that  drains  the  fields  to  the  north,  and  a  few  rods  farther  west  is  a  deep 
ravine,  through  which  flows  a  small,  clear  stream  coming  from  the  hills 
a  short  distance  to  the  north.  An  iron  tomahawk  and  many  arrow 
heads  have  been  plowed  up  around  the  mound.  It  is  of  the  ordinary 
conical  form,  circular  in  outline,  45  feet  in  diameter,  and  5  feet  high  at 
the  time  it  was  examined,  though  reduced  fully  one-half  in  height  by 
thirty  years'  cultivation.  Col.  Hawn,  who  saw  it  fifty 
years  ago,  says  it  was  then  about  12  feet  high,  with 
a  pointed  apex,  and  surrounded  by  a  log  fence  about 
4  feet  high,  the  bottom  course  being  made  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  placed  end  to  end,  the  second  and 
last  courses  similar,  but  placed  across  the  corners. 
The  inclosure  had  an  opening  to  the  east. 

An  east  and  west  section  is  given  in  Fig.  304.  A 
pit  (c),  in  the  original  soil,  8  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and 
2  feet  deep,  with  sloping  sides,  contained  the  skeleton 
of  an  adult,  lying  at  full  length,  face  up  and  head  to 
the  north.  Over  this,  filling  the  pit  and  constituting 
the  greater  part  of  the  mound,  was  yellow  earth  (h) 
similar  to  the  adjacent  soil.  About  9  inches  above 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground  was  a  horizontal 
layer  {d)j  9  inches  thick,  of  muck  or  river  mud,  ex- 
tending over  an  area  about  20  feet  in  diameter. 
Above  this,  which  showed  unmistakable  evidences 
of  fire  on  its  surface,  was  a  mass  (e)  of  mingled  ashes 
and  earth  from  a  foot  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  At  i 
there  was  a  small  fire  bed.  No  relics  of  any  kind 
were  discovered  except  the  fragment  of  an  arrowhead 
made  of  Flint  ridge  stone. 

THE  STAATS  MOUND. 

This  mound,  which  is  irregularly  conical,  with  an 
average  diameter  of  52  feet,  and  a  little  over  7  feet 
high,  is  located  on  the  farm  of  Jacob  Staats,  in  Sec. 
1,  T.  G,  R.  10,  Butler  township.  It  stands  on  the  ex- 
treme point  of  a  promontory  that  extends  from  the 
hills  out  into  the  valley  of  Owl  creek  and  terminates 
in  an  abrupt  descent  of  90  feet.  The  topography  of 
the  immediate  locality  is  shown  in  Fig.  305. 

The  base  of  the  mound  is  nearly  circular;  in  the  top  is  a  depression, 
as  shown  in  sections  B  and  0,  PI.  xxviir,  bnt  this  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  small  pit  was  dug  here  some  years  ago  and  afterwards 
filled  up. 

Encircling  the  base  and  resting  upon  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground  was  a  wall  about  a  foot  in  height  and  from  2  to  3  feet  thick. 
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built  chiefly  of  flat  stones.  This  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  9,  9  in 
the  ground  plan  (PI.  xxviii)  and  at  9,  9  in  the  sections  (B  and  C). 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure  (A)  that  an  oj^ening  was  left  at 
the  east  and  west  sides  {h  h),  each  about  10  feet  wide.    The  earth  has 
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Fig.  305. — Plat  and  section  of  the  area  about  the  Staats  mound,  Knox  county,  Ohio. 

washed  and  worn  away  from  the  upper  i)art  of  the  mound  until  it  has 
covered  the  wall  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  There  was  nothing 
found  to  show  that  the  wall  had  ever  been  any  higher  than  repre- 
sented.   Six  feet  within  the  wall,  a  little  north  of  west  from  the  center 
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of  the  mound  was  an  oval  pit  (1)  8  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 
deep.  This  had  been  dug  in  the  natural  soil  and  was  filled  with  clean 
wood  ashes.  At  its  northeast  corner  lay  a  celt,  and  immediately  east 
of  it  was  a  large  sandstone,  a  good  load  for  two  men,  that  had  been 
brought  from  the  hills  south  of  the  mound.  This  stone  bore  marks  of 
fire,  lay  with  the  weathered  side  up,  and  was  covered  to  the  depth  of 
3  inches  by  the  gravel  in  which  it  was  embedded.  At  10  feet  from  the 
southern  edge  of  the  mound  was  a  basin-shaped  ^it  3  feet  in  diameter 
and  2  feet  deep.  This  was  lined  or  paved  with  bowlders,  chiefly  water- 
worn.  For  a  foot  down  from  the  surface  the  ground  (indicated  by  the 
dotted  circle  a)  had  been  burned.  A  layer  of  ashes  (2,  B  and  0)  9  inches 
thick  had  accumulated  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  inclosed 
by  the  stone  wall,  filling  and  covering  the  pit  (1)  on  the  western  side 
and  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  pit  (10)  on  the  southern  side.  Over 
the  central  portion  of  this  layer  of  ashes  was  a  conical  heap  of  gravel 
15  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  thick  at  the  center  (No.  3,  B  and  0), 
then  a  stratum  of  ashes  6  to  9  inches  thick  (4),  next  a  layer  of  blue 
clay  mixed  with  ashes  (5)  varying  in  thickness  from  2  to  3  feet,  and 
over  the  whole  a  covering  of  surface  soil  (6).  In  section  C,  7  indicates 
a  small  streak  of  surface  soil;  8,  a  small  mass  of  burned  clay;  and  11, 
a  small  deposit  of  gravel.  No  human  bones  were  found,  except  the 
fragment  of  a  lower  jaw. 

As  the  position  of  this  mound  was  so  favorable  for  a  beacon  station 
and  lookout,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  intended  for  this 
purpose.  A  beautiful  valley,  a  mile  in  width  and  covered  with  a  rich 
productive  soil,  extends  for  miles  along  the  creek  on  either  side.  A 
light  at  this  i)oiut  would  be  visible  not  only  to  dwellers  in  the  valley, 
but  at  all  points  on  the  surrounding  hills.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
valley  was  a  favorite  spot  with  the  Indians.  The  old  Indian  town  of 
Minnecoosa  was  situated  in  it  immediately  below  the  promontory.  Mr. 
Staats  states  that  when  he  came  here,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  there 
was  no  timber  on  the  bottoms  or  on  the  terrace,  all  having  been  cut 
down  by  the  Indians  '^to  give  them  a  better  chance  to  watch  the  game 
and  note  the  movements  of  their  enemies,"  and  doubtless  also  for  cul- 
tivation, as  their  food  was  partly  obtained  in  this  manner. 

THE  HAMMOND  MOUND. 

This  is  a  small,  conical  mound  located  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Hammond, 
in  Sec.  3,  T.  36,  K.  10,  Butler  township,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Staats 
mound.  It  is  on  a  terrace  20  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  land  of  the 
valley  and  at  present  is  45  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  though  Mr. 
Hammond  says  that  when  he  first  saw  it  it  was  fully  twice  as  high, 
pointed  at  the  top,  not  over  35  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  two  large  oak 
trees  growing  on  its  top.  The  central  core  consisted  of  soil  which  must 
have  been  brought  from  the  bottom  land.  This  was  covered  by  a  foot 
of  yellow  clay,  like  that  found  on  the  terrace.    The  original  surface  of 
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the  ground  under  the  northeast  side  had  been  heated  for  6  or  8  inches 
down  and  was  covered  by  an  inch-thick  deposit  of  coals  and  ashes. 
Toward  the  upper  part  of  the  mound  was  a  thin  horizontal  layer  of  dark 
soil  about  4  inches  thick.  In  the  north  side^  6  feet  from  the  center,  at 
a  depth  of  2^  feet,  lay  some  fragments  of  human  bones,  the  skull  not 
among  them.  Six  inches  above  them  were  a  few  burnt  bones  mixed 
with  ashes  and  coals,  but  these  appear  to  have  been  brought  in  with 
the  earth  when  the  mound  was  built.  Scattered  through  the  earth  of 
the  central  mass  were  two  gorgets,  a  few  flint  knives,  some  arrow 
points,  a  pendant,  spearhead,  chipped  celt  (quartzite),  and  a  single 
fragment  of  pottery.  The  top  layer  consisted  of  surface  soil  about 
1  foot  thick. 


This  mound  was  situated  in  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Yernon.  A  view 
of  it  is  given  in  PI.  xxix,  from  a  photograph  made  shortly  before  its 


removal.^  It  was  conical  in  form,  unusually  symmetrical,  the  base  being 
almost  a  circle.  Diameter,  80  feet,  and  height,  11.  The  top  was  slightly 
depressed,  in  consequence  of  a  pit  sunk  into  it  by  a  former  owner,  but 
afterward  filled  up.  The  mode  of  construction  is  shown  in  the  plan 
(Fig.  306)  and  in  the  vertical  section  from  east  to  west  (Fig.  307). 

First,  a  2-inch  layer  (a)  of  surface  sod,  then  4  feet  of  fine  yellow  clay 
(b)  free  of  stones;  below  this,  the  central  core  (c)  reaching  to  the  origi- 
nal surface,  of  soil,  apparently  from  the  valley  to  the  north.  The 
small  masses  or  loads  in  which  it  was  deposited  were  very  distinct,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  307  (c,/,  g,  and  i).  This  central  mass  was  interrupted 
by  a  few  thin  seams  of  gray  earth ;  first,  at  the  depth  of  6  feet  from  the 


1  This  removal  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  its  owner  after  a  lawsuit  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  cemetery. 


THE  CEMETERY  MOUND. 


Fig.  306.— Plan  of  Cemetery  monnd,  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  county,  Ohio. 
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top  of  the  mound,  a  nearly  horizontal  layer  (d)  2  inches  thick  j  next, 
a  similar  layer  {c)  connecting  with  the  former  at  the  margins,  but 
dipping  a  foot  downward  at  the  center  j  and  thirdly,  2  feet  lower,  the 
layer  (h). 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  mound,  resting  on  the  original  surface 
of  the  ground,  was  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  stone  inclosure  (k). 
This  was  built  \ip  loosely  of  rough  surface  sandstones,  all  with  the 
weathered  side  up.  The  east  and  west  diameter  varied  from  10  to  13 
feet,  the  north  and  south  from  13  to  15.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  at 
the  base  was  from  5  to  10  feet,  the  height  from  1 J  to  3  feet.  The  stones 
were  piled  up  without  any  attempt  at  regularity.  The  dotted  portion 
along  the  southern  line  of  the  wall  (Fig.  306)  shows  where  it  was  imper- 
fect and  in  part  wanting. 

Within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  wall,  and  extending  partly  under  it 
on  the  east  side,  was  the  circular  i^it  (s),  12  feet  in  diameter  and  2 J  feet 
deep.  The  sides  were  slightly  sloped,  giving  it  a  basin-like  shape.  It 
was  mostly  filled  with  dark  soil  in  small  masses,  like  that  of  the  over- 
lying mass  [i),  with  which  it  seems  to  be  continuous,  resting  on  a 


Fig.  307. — Section  of  the  Cemetery  mound,  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  county,  Ohio. 

white  substance  {t)  an  inch  thick,  possibly  the  ashes  of  hickory  bark, 
which  covered  most  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  extended  over  a 
skeleton  on  the  west  side.  The  portion  covering  the  skeleton  was  very 
hard,  being  difficult  to  penetrate  with  a  pick.  The  remainder  of  it  was 
quite  loose.  The  skeleton  (u),  which  was  badly  decayed,  lay  at  full 
length  with  the  head  at  the  west  margin  of  the  pit  and  the  feet  toward 
the  center.  Around  it  was  a  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
possibly  the  remains  of  bark  wrapping.  On  the  under  jaw  was  a 
crescent- shaped  piece  of  copper,  about  the  hips  several  shell  beads, 
along  the  left  arm  a  few  bear's  teeth,  and  about  the  head  the  remains 
of  some  textile  fabric. 

The  letters  m,  ?i,  and  o  mark  the  position  of  fire-beds;  m  and  n  were 
on  the  level  of  the  original  surface,  extending  slightly  over  the  pit,  n 
being  mostly  under  the  wall  and  m  entirely  so.  Each  was  about  0  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  clay  soil  beneath  them  for  a  foot  in  depth  was 
burned  to  a  light  brick  red.  The  one  at  o,  about  the  center  of  the  i)it, 
was  comparatively  small,  and  the  clay  beneath  but  slightly  baked, 
indicating  that  but  a  single  fire  had  been  kindled  on  it.    Just  outside 
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the  eastern  wall  were  four  small  pits  or  holes  in  the  natural  soil,  each 
about  a  foot  in  dei)th  and  9  inches  in  diameter,  arranged  as  shown  by 
q.  r,  and  v  (see  Fig.  306).  Two  of  them,  q  and  r,  were  filled  with  a 
dark-brown  sticky  substance,"  in  which  were  a  number  of  split  animal 
bones. 

A  careful  study  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  mound  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  work  of  considerable  time,  the  various  steps 
in  its  construction  being  about  as  follows : 

First,  the  small  holes  (/,  r,  and  v  were  dug  possibly  to  hold  posts 
on  which  a  scaffold  was  built  to  support  the  corpse,  the  split  bones 
being  cast  into  them  after  the  posts  were  removed  for  burning  when 
the  final  burial  took  i^lace.  Kext,  when  the  time  came  for  this,  the 
central  pit  {s)  was  dug,  and  the  skeleton,  the  flesh  being  removed,  was 
deposited  in  it,  then  the  layer  of  ashes  sprinkled  over  the  bottom  (and 
over  the  skeleton),  and  the  x>it  filled  up.  The  fire  at  o  probably  per- 
tained to  some  superstitious  burial  rite,  while  those  at  m  and  ??,  which 
were  continued  for  a  longer  time,  were  built  by  the  watchers.  After 
this  a  wooden  covering  was  probably  placed  over  the  pit  and  the  stone 
wall  built  around  it.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  judging  by  the 
fact  that  the  weathered  sides  of  all  the  stones  were  uppermost,  that  a 
considerable  time  had  elapsed  before  the  mound  was  built,  i^ossibly  a 
number  of  years.  The  mound  was  in  all  probability  built  in  successive 
stages,  as  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  seams  at  and  li.  The  holes 
2>,  g,  r,  and  v  may  have  held  posts  which  supi)orted  a  temporary  booth 
for  the  watchers  instead  of  serving  the  purpose  above  suggested,  in 
which  case  we  must  suppose  the  body  was  buried  without  first  remov- 
ing the  flesh,  and  that  the  decay  of  the  flesh  hardened  the  white  sub- 
stance spread  over  it.  If  these  suppositions  be  in  the  main  correct,  the 
individual  buried  here  must  have  been  an  important  personage  in  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  and  one  long  remembered  and  revered  by 
his  people. 

THE  SHIPLEY  MOUND. 

This  mound  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Worthington  Shipley,  in  Howard 
township.  It  is  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  bluff  75  feet  high,  overlooking 
the  valley  of  Owl  creek;  is  circular,  flattened  on  top,  35  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  4  feet  high.  Under  the  center,  extending  north  and  south,  was 
a  pit  7  feet  long,  2J  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  original  soil. 
In  this  was  a  single  skeleton,  face  up  and  head  south. 

HOCKINa  COUNTY. 

ANCIENT  WOKS  ON  THE  DAVIS  PLACE. 

These  works,  consisting  of  two  small  earthern  inclosures  and  ditches, 
one  surrounding  a  large  mound  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
cluded area,  are  situated  on  theSW.  ^  of  Sec.  8,  T.  11,  E.  19,  in  Salt  Creek 
township.  Hocking  county.    They  stand  on  the  level  top  of  a  spur  which 
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juts  out  from  the  hills  bordering  the  valley  of  Salt  creek.  The  larger 
work,  which  includes  the  mound,  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  bluft', 
which  rises  here  to  a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  valley.  Fig.  308  is  a 
plat  of  the  works  and  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  plan 
of  the  larger  work,  which,  as  before  stated,  consists  of  an  earthern  iu- 


FiG.  308. — Works  on  the  Davis  place,  Hocking  county,  Ohio. 


closure,  inner  ditch,  and  included  mound,  is  shown  in  Fig.  309.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  the  form  of  both  tlie  inclosure  and  the  mound  (a) 
is  somewhat  quadrilateral  or  oblong,  the  longer  diameter  being  east 
and  west.  The  mound,  which  covers  the  entire  area,  save  a  narrow 
strip  here  and  there,  is  115  feet  long  and  96  wide  at  base,  with  a  height 
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of  23  feet.  At  the  eastern  end  and  at  the  corners  (which  are  rounded 
off)  are  strips  of  the  original  level  2  or  3  feet  wide  between  the  margin 
and  the  ditch.  The  top  is  rounded.  The  surrounding  wall  and  ditch 
are  interrupted  only  by  the  gateway  at  the  east,  which  is  about  30 
feet  wide.  The  ditch  is  3  feet  deep  and  varies  in  width  from  20  to 
23  feet.   The  wall  averages  20  feet  in  breadth  and  is  from  1  foot  to 

3  feet  high.  Two 
chestnut  trees,  one 
6,  the  other  7  feet  in 
circumference,  were 
growing  on  the 
mound. 

A  partial  explora- 
tion of  the  mound 
gave  the  following 
results:  The  first  5 
feet  of  the  top  was 
found  to  consist  of  a 
layer  («,  Fig.  309,  B 
and  0)  of  yellow  clay 
similar  to  the  sur- 
face soil  of  the  spur ; 
the  remainder  (&)  of 
earth,  which  must 
have  been  brought 
from  the  valley  be- 
low. In  this  latter 
could  easily  be 
traced  the  individ- 
ual loads  or  little 
masses  by  which  it 
had  been  built  up, 
as  in  the  case  of  the 
cemetery  mound  at 
Mount  Vernon.  At 
the  base,  30  feet  from 
the  south  margin, 
was  a  bed  of  burnt 
clay,  on  which  were 
coals  and  ashes.  In  the  center,  also  at  the  base,  were  the  remains  of  a 
square  wooden  vault.  The  logs  of  which  it  was  built  were  completely 
decayed,  but  the  molds  and  impressions  were  still  very  distinct,  so  that 
they  could  be  easily  traced.  This  was  about  10  feet  square,  and  the 
logs  were  of  considerable  size,  most  of  them  nearly  or  quite  a  foot  in 
diameter.  At  each  corner  had  been  placed  a  stout  upright  post,  and 
the  bottom,  judging  by  the  slight  remains  found  there,  had  been  wholly 
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Fig.  309.— Plan  of  the  large  work,  Davis  place,  Hocking  county, 

Ohio. 
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or  partially  covered  with  poles.  It  had  evidently  been  built  up  in  the 
form  of  a  pen,  but  neither  the  number  of  rounds  nor  original  height 
could  be  definitely  ascertained.  From  appearances  it  is  probable  there 
were  not  more  than  two  or  three  tiers  and  the  height  not  more  than  2 
or  3  feet.  N^ear  the  center  was  the  extended  skeleton  of  an  adult,  head 
south,  with  which  were  enough  shell  beads  to  make  a  string  9  yards  in 
length.  The  lower  tier  of  logs  was  a  foot  or  more  down  in  the  orig- 
inal soil,  showing  that  a  slight  excavation  had  been  made  in  the  sur- 
face before  the  vault  was  built.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  logs  ex- 
hibited traces  of  fire,  though  the  dirt  around  them  showed  no  indica- 
tions of  heat.  A  trench  was  dug  through  the  surrounding  wall  south 
of  the  mound.  Near  the  middle  were  the  remains  of  a  i^ost  6  inches  in 
diameter.  In  another  trench  through  the  south  wall,  near  the  corner, 
was  the  burnt  end  of  a  post  a  foot  in  diameter. 

A  few  yards  south  of  this  work  is  a  small  circular  inclosure  Fig. 
308)  and  inside  ditch,  the  opening  being  toward  the  large  inclosure. 
The  diameter  north  and  south  is  120  feetj  east  and  west,  124  feet. 
Owing  to  long  cultivation  only  faint  traces  of  them  remain.  The 
greatest  height  of  the  wall  at  iiresent  is  not  more  than  15  inches. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 
ANCIENT  WORKS  NEAR  DUBLIN. 

The  works  represented  in  Fig.  310  are  1  mile  northeast  of  Dublin 
and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Scioto  river.  They  are  on  a  nearly 
level  area  of  the  higher  lands  of  the  section.  Contrary  to  what  is 
usual,  the  soil  immediately  around  them  is  not  nearly  so  fertile  as  that 
a  short  distance  away. 

At  1  is  a  circular  embankment  with  an  inside  ditch.  The  diameter, 
measuring  from  the  middle  line  of  the  embankment  on  one  side  to  the 
middle  on  the  other  side,  is  120  feet,  the  wall  is  about  10  feet  broad  and 
2  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  15  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  leaving  a  level 
inclosed  circular  area  80  ^eet  in  diameter.  On  the  east  side  is  a  gate- 
way 12  feet  wide. 

Ko.  2  is  a  rectangular  inclosure  with  rounded  corners.  In  measuring- 
it,  stakes  were  set  where  the  middle  lines  of  the  embankment  would 
cross  if  produced.  The  distances  between  these  stakes  were  as  follows : 
North  side,  287  feet;  west  side,  212  feet;  south  side,  262  feet;  east  side, 
220  feet.  The  outer  line  of  the  west  wall  forms  a  curve  along  its  entire 
length;  the  other  sides  are  straight.  On  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides 
the  wall  is  25  feet  across  the  base ;  on  the  south  side,  35 ;  its  height,  quite 
uniform  throughout,  is  about  3  feet.  It  is  bordered  on  the  inside  by  a 
ditch  1()  feet  wide  on  the  south  side,  20  on  the  east  and  north  sides,  and 
30  on  the  west  side;  depth  about  2  feet  on  the  east  side,  gradually 
increasing  along  the  north  from  3  to  4  feet,  being  widest  and  deepest 
at  the  southwest  corner.  Thus  more  earth  was  taken  out  along  the  west 
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line  of  the  ditch  and  added  to  the  south  side  of  the  embankmeut.  The 
rounded  outer  corners  of  the  embankment  are  20  feet  within  the  points 
where  the  margins  of  the  wall  would  intersect  if  carried  on  straight. 
The  corners  of  the  inner  sides  of  the  ditch  are  about  10  feet  within  their 
corresponding  points.  The  passageway  on  the  eastern  side  is  15  feet 
wide.  In  all  these  inclosures  the  passage  way  is  simply  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  ground  between  the  ends  of  the  ditch  and  wall ;  that  is  to 
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say,  it  is  not  graded.  On  the  level  space  inclosed  by  the  ditch,  100  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  east  line  of  embankment,  is  a  mound  {a)  4  feet  high 
and  35  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  top  were  numerous  flat  stones,  which 
it  is  said  had  formed  graves  inclosing  skeletons  of  very  large  size,  but 
nothing  could  be  learned  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  buried. 
Another  stone  grave  {&),  8  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  edge  or  bottom  of 
this  mound  on  its  western  side,  had  been  opened,  and  so  torn  up  that 
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its  mode  of  construction  could  not  be  determined.  Still  west,  its  edge 
extending  quite  up  to  the  ditch,  is  another  mound  (c)  1  foot  high  and 
24  feet  in  diameter.  This  has  never  been  disturbed.  From  the  top  of 
the  bank  at  the  northeast  corner  of  2  to  the  nearest  point  on  toj)  of  the 
embankment  of  inclosure  1,  is  133  feetj  and  the  line  of  the  north  edge 
of  2,  if  produced,  would  touch  the  south  edge  of  1. 

Southwest  of  2  is  another  circular  inclosure  (3)  similar  in  construction 
to  1;  the  embankment  is  18  feet  across  and  2  feet  high;  the  ditch  22 
feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  i^art;  the  level  space  inclosed 
100  feet  in  diameter,  making  the  entire  diameter  of  the  inclosure  from 
center  to  center  of  the  outer  wall  162  feet.  The  passageway  (opening 
directly  toward  2)  is  22  feet  wide.  In  the  inclosure  is  a  mound  {d)  40 
feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  its  center  being  60  feet  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  ditch  on  the  east.  The  amount  of  earth  in  this  mound  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  excavation  and  those  of  the  embankment. 

About  500  feet  west  of  3  is  a  single  mound  (4)  5  feet  high  and  50  feet 
in  diameter. 

BROWN  COUNTY. 

MOUND  GROUP  ON  HILL  PLACE. 

The  groui)  shown  in  Fig.  311  is  on  a  high  hill  near  the  Arnheim  j)ike, 
4  miles  north  of  Eipley,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  James  M.  Hill,  and  consists 
of  eight  mounds,  two  of  which  are  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  embank- 
ment. 

The  principal  mound  (1)  is  72  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high.  Three 
small  tumuli  (2, 3,  and  4),  which  have  been  plowed  over  for  many  years, 
are  now  from  IJ  to  2J  feet  high  and  from  30  to  40  feet  in  diameter. 

No.  5  is  2J  feet  high  and  40  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  surrounded  by 
a  circular  wall  and  inner  ditch  each  about  15  feet  across,  the  diameter 
of  the  former  from  the  middle  line  on  one  side  to  the  middle  on  the 
other  side  being  15  L  feet,  and  of  the  ditch  from  center  to  center  119 
feet.  The  wall  is  now  only  about  1  foot  high,  and  the  ditch  scarcely 
more  than  1  foot  in  depth. 

No.  6  is  a  similar  work,  excei^t  that  it  is  elliptical  instead  of  circular, 
the  measurements  being  as  follows :  The  mound  80  feet  east  and  west 
and  70  north  and  south;  the  ditch  measuring  from  center  to  center  150 
feet  east  and  west  and  120  feet  north  and  south;  the  wall  from  toj)  to 
top  180  by  150  feet.  The  mound  is  5  feet  high,  the  ditch  and  wall  each 
about  15  to  18  feet  wide,  the  height  of  the  wall  from  1  to  2  feet,  and  the 
ditch  but  little  over  a  foot  deep. 

Westward  from  the  latter  work,  one  at  the  distance  of  365  feet  and 
the  other  nearly  1,200  feet,  are  two  other  mounds  (7  and  8).  The  for- 
mer of  these  is  3  feet  high  and  50  feet  in  diameter;  the  latter  (8)  3 J  feet 
high  and  75  feet  in  diameter,  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  other  and  not 
visible  from  any  other  mound  in  the  whole  group,  yet  from  its  position 
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must  belong  with  them.  The  relative  positions  are  correctly  indicated 
in  the  figure.    The  distances  from  center  to  center  are  as  follows : 


From  1  to  2 
From  2  to  3 
From  3  to  4 
From  4  to  5 


Feet. 
120 
120 
155 
180 


From  1  to  5 
From  1  to  6 
From  6  to  7 
From  7  to  8 


Feet. 
255 
485 
365 
800 


Lying  S.  20°  W.  from  1  is  a  large  mound,  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
in  plain  view.  S.  50^  E.  about  one-third  of  a  mile  is  another,  not  visi- 
ble by  reason  of  a  low  intervening  ridge.  About  1  mile  S.  30^  E.  was 
formerly  an  inclosure,  now  entirely  destroyed.  5^'otliing  definite  could 
be  ascertained  regarding  its  size  or  shape.  It  had  been  locally  known 
as  the  Indian  fort,  and  Avas  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  group.  There  is 
a  good  spring  within  150  yards  of  8,  and  another  200  j^ards  southwest 
of  1.  From  1  to  the  nearest  j)oint  on  Straight  creek  is  half  a  mile  in  a 
northwest  direction.  The  descent  from  the  mounds  to  the  creek  is 
about  500  feet  and  very  steep.  A  number  of  relics  were  found  in  1 
some  years  since.  It  has  never  been  opened  to  the  bottom.  A  small 
cache  of  very  fine,  large,  leaf-shaped  knives  of  Flint  Ridge  stone  was 
exposed  by  the  plow  near  by. 

STONE  GRAVES. 

On  nearly  every  prominent  hill  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ripley  are 
stone  graves,  some  small,  apparently  the  burying  places  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, others  large  enough  to  contain  a  number.  Xearly  all  of  these 
graves  have  been  disturbed  by  the  x>ersons  on  wliose  farms  they  are 
situated,  either  through  curiosity  or  to  utilize  the  stone.  Very  few 
have  ever  yielded  any  relics,  and  then  only  a  celt  or  a  few  arrowheads. 
Over  twenty  different  places  were  visited  where  it  was  claimed  the 
graves  were  undisturbed  before  any  were  found  intact. 

Four  miles  east  of  Ripley,  on  a  hill  500  feet  high,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  Eagle  creek  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  in  every 
direction,  were  two  that  had  never  been  opened. 

The  first  was  inclosed  by  a  circle  of  large,  fiat  limestone  slabs  set  on 
edge,  and  measured  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  slabs  fitted  closely  or 
slightly  overlapped,  and  the  space  thus  inclosed  was  on  the  same  level 
as  the  surrounding  surface ;  it  was  filled  mostly  with  stones  similar  to 
those  around  the  edge,  with  only  enough  dirt  to  fill  the  spaces  between. 
The  mass  of  earth  and  stone  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  15  inches, 
when  large,  flat  rocks,  lying  horizontally,  were  reached.  One  of  these 
being  removed  disclosed  the  yellow  clay  subsoil  beneath.  This  was  dug 
into  about  2  feet,  to  make  sure  it  was  in  place.  There  was  nothing 
to  show  that  the  edges  of  the  slabs  had  beeii  dressed,  yet  they  fitted 
so  closely  that  only  very  small  cracks  were  between  them  at  any  place 
and  formed  a  floor  over  the  whole  space  inclosed.  Lying  directly  upon 
this  rock  floor,  with  head  east,  was  an  extended  skeleton  badly  broken 
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by  the  weight  of  tlie  material  above.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the 
skull  could  be  obtained ;  enough  to  show  that  it  was  a  full  half  inch 
in  thickness.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  vertebrae,  the  bones  of  the 
body  and  upper  extremities  were  so  decayed  that  they  could  not  be 
taken  out  or  even  uncovered  sufficiently  for  examination,  the  tough, 
sticky  soil  adhering  to  them  so  that,  when  removed  from  its  place,  it 
brought  fragments  of  the  bone  along  with  it.  The  femora  were  still 
solid  enough  to  allow  the  dirt  to  be 


scraped  away  with  a  knife.  They 
measured  22 J  inches  in  length. 
Lying  against  the  spinal  column  of 
the  skeleton,  just  above  the  posi- 
tion of  the  x>elvic  bones,  was  a 
fragment,  about  2  inches  across,  of 
a  human  skull  not  over  one- six- 
teenth of  an  inch  thick.  Besides 
many  small  decayed  pieces  of 
bones,  there  were  found  one  other 
femur  of  a  size  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  skeleton,  and  three 
femora  of  ordinary  size.  These 
last  were  lying  close  together. 
Why  an  odd  number  should  be 
found  is  not  plain.  Close  watch 
was  kept,  but  no  pieces  of  another 
were  seen.  The  bones  of  the  ex- 
tended skeleton  were  in  their 
proper  position ;  so  it  would  seem 
that  a  body  had  been  buried  soon 
after  death,  aud  at  the  same  time 
portions  of  the  skeletons  of  others 
who  had  died  previously  were 
placed  in  the  grave.  No  two  of 
the  smaller  femora  were  in  a  x^osi- 
tion  such  as  could  have  corre- 
sponded with  a  whole  skeleton 
placed  in  the  grave.  None  of  the 
bones  were  near  the  sides  of  the 
grave ;  the  skeleton  lay  nearly  across  the  center,  and  the  other  bones 
were  close  to  its  left  side.  The  confused  heaping  of  the  stones  made  it 
imi)ossible  to  discover  their  original  method  of  arrangement  j  however, 
it  was  apparent  that  they  were  not  the  parts  of  a  box  grave.  Possibly 
the  remains  had  been  covered  with  logs,  and  stones  piled  on  the  top  of 
these.    The  grave  was  on  a  perfectly  level  spot. 

Forty  yards  from  this  grave  was  another,  on  a  gentle  slope  and  at  a 
slightly  lower  level  than  the  first.   This  also  had  a  circle  of  limestone 


Fig.  311. — Group  of  mounds,  Browu  county,  Ohio. 
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slabs  around  it,  some  of  wMcli  were  perpendicular,  but  most  of  them 
variously  inclined.  The  space  within,  measuring  19  feet  across,  was 
on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  ground.  Beginning 
at  the  south  edge,  at  first  only  dirt  and  small  broken  stones  in  about 
equal  parts,  were  found ;  the  yellow  subsoil  was  14  inches  below  the 
top,  and  the  position  of  the  broken  stones  showed  they  had  been 
thrown  in  directly  upon  it.  Six  feet  from  the  south  side  was  a  row  of 
large  slabs,  the  tops  being  above  the  ground  and  the  bottom  edges 
sunk  into  the  yellow  clay.  Before  these  were  disturbed  the  earth 
around  them  was  removed  and  the  stones  and  dirt  Avithin  the  entire 
circle  thrown  out,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  slabs  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  an  ellipse  13  by  9J  feet,  with  the  longer  axis  east  and  west. 
All  the  slabs  of  the  south  half  of  this  ellipse  sloped  inwardly  and  over- 
lapped, the  western  edge  of  every  one  being  placed  over  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  next  one.  On  the  north  side  they  were  so  displaced  by  the 
roots  of  some  trees  that  the  arrangement  could  not  be  made  out;  in^e- 
sumably  it  was  the  same  as  on  the  opposite  side.  Two  feet  within  this 
ellipse  (on  the  south  side)  was  another  row  of  large  slabs  reaching 
from  end  to  end  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  with  the  tops  leaning  inward; 
on  the  north  side  Avere  similar  slabs,  but  the  roots  had  moved  them 
about  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  they  corresi^onded  with 
the  others  or  not.  .  Finally  there  were  two  rows  witliin  these  just  men- 
tioned, Avith  the  tops  leaning  outward  (away  from  the  center)  on  each 
side;  this  trough-like  inclosure  Avas  11  by  2  feet.  Several  large  stones 
were  lying  on  or  i)artly  across  this,  their  position  showing  they  had 
been  laid  OA^er  the  to^)  as  boards  are  placed  OA^er  a  coffin.  Within  this 
box  was  a  number  of  fragments  of  badly  decayed  bones.  Enough  were 
found  to  proA^e  that  at  least  one  skeleton  had  been  interred,  extended 
with  head  to  the  east,  and  that  it  had  been  the  frame  of  a  strongly- 
built  person  of  medium  height.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  found 
here  some  pieces  of  the  bones  of  a  very  young  child.  The  femora  were 
lying  in  the  proper  position  relatiA  e  to  each  other,  but  so  close  that 
the  heads  were  in  contact.  All  the  space  within  the  larger  ellipse  was 
paved  Avith  flat  stones  lying  on  the  subsoil,  as  in  the  first  grave,  though 
they  were  somewhat  smaller  in  this  one.  No  traces  of  bones  were  found 
outside  of  the  box. 

The  accompanying  Fig.  312  {A  denoting  the  ground  plan  and  B  a 
vertical  section  north  and  south)  is  an  attempt  to  represent  as  nearly 
as  possible  this  unusual  burial  place.  The  letters  a,  and  c  indicate 
the  same  thing  both  in  the  plan  and  section.  The  outer  circle  {a  a)  is 
19  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  upright  stone  slabs  hhis  the  ellipse, 
the  diameters  being  13  and  9J  feet.  The  stone  slabs  forming  this  ring 
lean  inwards,  as  shown  in  the  section.  The  roof-shaped,  elliptical 
passage  (c  c)  Avas  comi^osed  of  two  series  of  stone  slabs  leaning  toward 
each  other  and  meeting  at  the  top;  d  d  denote  the  surface  soil  and  e  e 
the  clay  subsoil  on  which  the  paving  stones  rest. 
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Within  a  fourth  of  a  mile  of  these  graves,  on  another  hill,  was  for- 
merly a  number  of  stone  cists,  from  which  nearly  all  the  stones  have 
been  hauled  away.  The  person  who  removed  them  said  they  had  been 
set  on  edge,  forming  rectangular  boxes  about  8  feet  by  2,  large  slabs 
laid  across  the  top  and  other  stones  heaped  on  these.  The  position  of 
such  of  the  stones  as  were  too  firmly  set  in  the  ground  to  be  easily 
removed,  which  were  found  still  in  place,  showed  that  at  least  the  first 
part  of  his  statement  was  correct. 

A  grave  2^  miles  east  of  Eipley,  on  a  point  giving  a  good  view  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  Kentucky  hills,  had  been  opened  by  other  parties,  whose 
statements  in  regard  to  an  arch  led  to  an  examination  of  it.  The 
inclosed  portion,  which  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  was 
elliptical,  8  by  11  feet,  the  longer  axis  east  and  west.    Like  those 


.SecttoTz^. 

Fig.  312. — Stoue  grave,  Brown  county,  Ohio. 


above  described  this  had  a  floor  of  slabs  resting  on  the  yellow  subsoil. 
The  boundary  of  the  grave  was  a  row  of  slabs  set  on  edge,  inclining 
inward  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  supiiorted  underneath  by  a  mass 
of  small  broken  rocks  tightly  wedged  in.  Surrounding  this  were  other 
rows  similarly  inclined,  the  whole  series  being  about  6  feet  in  width 
entirely  around  the  grave,  and  resting  on  the  stone  pavement  which 
extended  to  the  outside  layer.  Supported  by  these  and  reaching  higher 
up,  the  lower  edges  of  the  stones  in  the  upper  tier  being  forced  in 
between  the  ipper  edges  of  the  ones  beneath,  were  partial  layers  of 
another  tier;  and  in  one  or  two  places  the  third  tier  or  series  could  be 
seen,  their  lower  edges,  in  turn,  being  between  the  upper  edges  of  the 
second  tier,  each  layer  having  a  little  greater  inclination  than  the  one 
below  it.    By  continuing  this  plan  an  arch  could  have  been  formed 
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clear  across  the  space  in  which  the  body  or  bodies  had  been  deposited, 
and,  as  each  side  wonld  have  to  be  drawn  in  only  4  feet  at  the  widest 
part,  the  stones  would  have  been  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose. 
A  section  of  this  grave  restored  in  part  is  shown  in  Fig.  313. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  these  graves  differed  widely  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  upper  part,  they  all  agreed  in  having  a  floor  or  pave- 
ment of  flat  rocks  laid  upon  the  subsoil,  upon  which  the  body  or  skele- 
ton was  deposited,  and  that  they  differed  materially  from  the  box-shaped 
stone  graves.    No  relics  of  any  description  were  found. 

Although  it  is  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  here  that  for  several  miles  up  and  down  the  river, 
on  the  opposite  hills  of  Kentucky,  graves  similar  to  the  above  exist  in 
great  numbers;  but  after  much  search  and  inquiry  Mr.  Fowke,  who 
examined  those  described,  failed  to  find  a  single  one  which  had  not  been 
torn  up.  There  was  formerly,  according  to  the  old  settlers,  a  very  large 
grouj)of  them  in  the  bottom  near  Dover,  Kentucky,  2  miles  below  Ripley. 
A  milldam,  a  limekiln,  and  a  long  string  of  fence  are  still  standing, 
built  of  stones  from  this  cemetery,  which,  in  addition,  furnished  lime  to 
the  people  around  for  several  years.  Whether  for  mortuary  or  other 
purposes,  all  this  stone  had  been  carried  from  the  neighboring  hills. 


Fig.  313. — Section  of  a  stone  grave,  Brown  county,  Ohio. 

and  there  is  no  place  within  the  fourth  of  a  mile  where  it  could  have  been 
obtained  without  carrying  it  np  a  steep  bluff  fully  50  feet  high. 

In  this  bottom  are  also  several  mounds,  the  largest  20  feet  high  and 
120  feet  in  diameter.  A  smaller  one  close  by,  on  being  opened,  disclosed 
about  half  a  bushel  of  burnt  limestone  rocks  from  2  to  4  inches  through, 
a  plate  of  mica,  and  a  little  charcoal.  The  stones  were  at  the  center, 
about  half  of  them  sunk  into  the  original  surface;  the  mica  and  char- 
coal about  5  feet  west  of  the  center.  A  number  of  large,  flat  stones  were 
placed  on  edge,  in  no  definite  order,  about  the  upper  part  of  the  mound. 
Many  relics  have  been  found  on  or  immediately  beneath  the  surface, 
within  sight  of  Ripley.  Every  plowing  or  flood  reveals  them  all  along 
the  banks  and,  in  fewer  numbers,  on  the  hills  and  along  the  creeks; 
and  though  many  thousand  specimens  have  been  gathered,  the  supply 
seems  scarcely  diminished.  They  are  mostly  celts,  grooved  axes,  round 
stones,  hammer-heads,  arrowheads,  and  other  flint  weapons  and  pitted 
stones.  Pestles  and  cupped  stones  are  plentiful;  nor  is  there  a  lack 
of  pottery  (always  broken),  perforated  shells,  slate  ornaments,  and 
hematites  of  different  patterns. 

At  the  mouth  of  Eagle  creek,  near  Ripley,  is  the  site  of  a  former  vil- 
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lage  and  what  lias  been  an  extensive  aborginal  cemetery  5  the  latter  is 
now  nearly  gone,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  creek  on  one  side 
and  the  river  on  the  other. 

The  indications  are  that  this  region  w  as  formerly  occupied  by  a  people 
who  had  villages,  but  lived  more  by  hunting  and  fishing  than  by  agri- 
culture. 

COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 

Beginning  in  Jefferson  township,  a  short  distance  above  Warsaw, 
and  extending  in  a  southwestern  direction  for  10  or  12  miles,  is  a  series 
of  flint  deposits,  the  remains  of  what  w^as  once  a  continuous  bed.  The 
ground  has  been  eroded  into  numerous  peaks  and  ridges,  and  the  flint 
is  now  found  only  iii  those  hills  whose  tops  remain  above  its  level.  At 
several  points  these  deposits  bear  evidence  of  aboriginal  workings, 
mostly  along  the  outcrop,  as  the  depth  of  earth  and  stone  above  them 
was  too  great  to  be  removed  by  primitive  means.  Many  places  that 
have  been  left  undisturbed  are  apparently  no  more  difficult  to  excavate 
than  some  that  have  been  worked.  The  most  extensive  quarrying  was 
done  on  the  hills  immediately  south  of  the  Walhonding  river,  3  miles 
southwest  of  Warsaw. 

On  the  farm  of  Col.  Pren  Metham,  southwest  of  his  house,  is  a  long, 
narrow  ridge,  whose  top  slopes  downward  toward  the  north  for  some 
distance  and  then  gradually  rises  to  the  end.  In  the  depression,  or 
saddleback, thus  formed,  the  flint  was  covered  onJy  a  few  feet  at 
any  point.  The  ancient  diggers  began  at  the  outcrop  on  one  side  of 
the  ridge  and  worked  across  to  the  other  side,  removing  the  flint  and 
throwing  the  dirt  behind  them  as  they  went.  The  soil  is  thickly  cov- 
ered and  intermingled  with  spalls  and  fragments.  There  are  a  few 
pits  on  the  ascending  slope  to  the  south  of  this  ridge,  but  the  thick- 
ness of  the  overlying  soil  soon  becomes  too  great  to  justify  its  removal. 
The  space  dug  over  comprises  about  5  acres. 

Half  a  mile  east  of  this,  on  land  of  Mrs.  Oriss,  between  two  small 
ravines  that  intersect  a  short  distance  to  the  southward,  is  a  nearly 
level  area  of  about  2  acres,  rising  from  6  to  12  feet  above  the  outcrop, 
on  which  are  several  large  pits  filled  with  muck  and  water.  The  largest 
is  about  100  feet  across,  and  a  high  bank  of  earth  still  surrounding  it 
shows  that  a  large  surface  of  the  flint  has  been  uncovered.  From  the 
hill,  on  one  side  of  which  this  level  is  found,  a  narrow  point  extends  for 
some  distance  to  the  east,  and  along  both  sides  of  this  x>oint  the  exca- 
vations or  pits  reach  from  the  outcrop  up  the  hill  to  a  distance  varying 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  stratum.  At  other  places 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  simihir  excavations  5  but  those  mentioned 
are  the  i)rincipal  ones.  Some  of  the  pits  have  been  cleared  out  by 
persons  living  near,  and  the  method  of  excavating  was  fimnd  to  be 
analogous  to  that  followed  at  the  flint  quarries  of  Licking  county. 

This  flint  varies  considerably.  At  the  pits  on  Mrs.  Criss's  farm  it  is 
an  opaque  blue,  with  a  small  amount  of  included  chalcedony  and  crys- 
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tals.  At  tlie  point  east  it  is  white,  resembling  a  much  weathered  chal- 
cedony. Nearer  the  river  there  is  considerable  chalcedony ,  and  a  clear 
yellowish  or  honey-colored stone,  much  resembling  that  found  in 
Europe,  though  less  translucent.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  a  dark 
variety,  much  of  it  being  basanite.  There  seems  to  be  no  regular  order 
in  its  arrangement.  Sometimes  the  different  kinds  are  in  strata,  though 
not  always  in  the  same  relative  iDosition,  while,  again,  three  or  four  sorts 
are  seen  in  a  single  large  block.  There  may  be  thin  seams  of  shale  or 
other  rock  between  the  flint  layers,  or  the  flint  may  be  in  a  solid  bed, 
either  with  one  color  merging  into  another  or  the  line  of  separation 
sharply  defined,  without  any  change  in  the  texture  of  the  stone. 

Just  east  of  Col.  Metham's  residence,  on  a  high  i)oint  overlooking 
the  valley  for  3  or  4  miles,  was  a  mound  about  5  feet  high,  made  of  flat 
stones,  in  layers  one  over  another,  with  the  spaces  between  (where  they 
did  not  fit  up  closely)  filled  with  broken  stone.  This  had  been  built 
up  over  a  stone  box-grave  containing  a  skeleton  7  feet  long  and  a  few 
relics.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  northwest  from  this  mound,  run- 
ning out  from  a  hill  300  feet  high,  on  the  farm  of  Robert  Darling, 
is  a  point  whose  sides  at  the  tox>  are  perpendicular  from  12  to  20 
feet.  Across  this  point  is  a  crescent-shaped  wall  of  stone,  convex  out- 
wardly, 3  feet  high,  and  reaching  to  the  bluff  on  each  side.  It  measures 
about  100  yards  in  length. 

LICKING  COUNTY. 

With  the  exception  of  Eoss,  this  is  the  most  interesting  county,  arche- 
ologically,  in  the  state.    From  the  great  works  at  Newark,  divergent 

mound  systems  reach  to 
the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth 
and  Marietta.  Numer- 
ous earth  mounds  and 
inclosures  occur,  besides 
several  stone  inclosures 
and  i)robablymore  stone 
mounds  (some  of  great 
size)  than  in  any  other 
equal  area  in  the  Missis- 
sipi)i  valley. 

The  plat  (Fig.  314) 
shows  a  grouj:)  which 
has  not  been  heretofore 
represented.  It  is  lo- 
cated 2  miles  southwest 
of  the  village  of  Brownsville  and  half  a  mile  south  of  the  National  road, 
on  a  high  hill,  from  which  the  surrounding  country  is  in  view  for  sev- 
eral miles. 

The  most  prominent  mound.  No.  1,  is  120  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
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Fig.  314. — Mounds  near  Brownsville,  Ohio. 
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present  height  of  15  feet ;  it  has  beeu  considerably  lowered  by  persons 
digging  into  the  top  of  it. 

Fifteen  feet  southwest  of  this  (measuring  from  margin  to  margin)  is 
mound  3,  80  feet  in  circumference  and  about  8  feet  high.  Like  ^o.  1,  it  has 
been  lowered  by  searchers.  The  first  5  feet  from  the  bottom  was  found 
to  be  a  mingled  compact  mass  of  earth  and  stones;  above  that,  stones 
only.  Possibly  the  entire  mound  was  of  earth  and  stone  at  first,  the 
former  having  gradually  settled,  into  the  spaces  between  the  latter. 
An  elevation  around  the  margin  of  this  mound  indicates  an  encircling 
wall  of  earth. 

East  of  3  is  an  earth  mound  (2)  100  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high. 

Surrounding  it  is  a  circular  ditch  1  foot  deep  and  outside  of  this  is 
a  circular  embankment  2  feet  high. 

The  slope  from  the  top  of  embankment  to  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
unbroken,  the  plow  having  destroyed  the  original  lines.  From  the 
center  of  the  included  mound  to  the  top  of  the  wall  surrounding  it  is 
120  feet,  showing  the  diameter  of  the  inclosure  to  be  240  feet. 

Northeast  of  1  is  4,  an  earth  mound  2  feet  high  and  50  feet  in  diam- 
eter.   It  has  also  been  long  cultivated. 

Large  trees  are  growing  on  the  stone  mound,  but  not  even  a  bush  on 
the  largest  earth  mound. 

THE  NEWARK  WORKS.  ' 

As  the  ancient  works  at  this  place  have  become  noted  the  following 
facts,  in  addition  to  what  is  given  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  their  excel- 
lent work,  may  be  of  interest  to  American  archeologists. 

The  northern  parallels,  marked  g  h  on  their  plan,  a  copy  of  which  is 
shown  in  our  PI.  xxx,  extend  eastward  to  the  brow  of  the  upper 
terrnce,  but  if  they  ever  went  down  the  slope  and  out  on  the  next  ter- 
race,  as  shown  in  their  plan,  there  is  not  now  the  slightest  indication 
of  it,  nor  does  any  one  we  were  able  to  find  in  Newark  remember  them 
as  so  extending.  Ool.  Whittlesey,  by  whom  the  original  survey  was 
made,  is  noted  for  his  accuracy,  and  i^ossibly  the  idan  is  correct  in 
this  respect,  but  all  the  evidence  we  could  obtain  is  against  such  con- 
cliision. 

There  are  two  large  excavations  immediately  north  of  the  octagon, 
from  which  it  is  x^robable  the  dirt  was  taken  for  the  walls.  There  are 
also  slight  depressions  along  some  of  the  walls  and  at  a  few  points 
within  and  without  tliem,  from  which  dirt  was  also  taken.  Under  the 
terrace,  near  the  creek,  immediately  north  of  the  opening  at  the  north- 
ern corner  of  the  octagon,  is  a  strong  sirring  of  cool,  limpid  water. 

There  is  considerably  more  space  between  the  small  circle  marked  G 
near  the  east  end  of  tlie  northern  parallel,  and  the  southern  line  of  these 
parallels,  than  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  allows.  This  fact 
is  worthy  of  notice,  as  within  this  space  is  the  singular  work  shown  in 
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'  Squier  and  Davis,  Anc.  Mon.,  PI.  xxv. 
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Fig.  315.  This  is  omitted  by  Squier  and  Davis,  but  is  indicated  in  the 
figure  of  this  group  in  McLean- s  Mound  Builders,  page  33,  though  the 
form  he  gives  is  erroneous.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure 
now  given,  it  is  an  inclosure  in  the  form  of  a  figure  8,  with  an  inside 
ditch,  an  opening  at  the  east,  and  a  Avail  or  embankment  in  the  form 
of  an  arc  in  the  interior,  near  the  middle.  The  entire  length  of  the 
wall,  following  the  curves  from  the  end  on  one  side  of  the  gateway  to 
the  end  on  the  other  side,  is  529  feet ;  width  of  gateway,  52  feet ;  the 
north  and  south  diameters  of  the  circles,  measuring  from  the  top  of 
the  wall,  125  feet;  the  length  of  the  crescent,  107  feet;  the  wall  and 
ditch  are  each  about  9  feet  wide,  the  one  about  a  foot  high  and  the  other 
a  foot  deep,  but  quite  distinct  throughout. 

The  three  mounds  in  a  row  west  of  the  "pond"  or  swamp  in  Squier 
and  Davis's  plan  are  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  line,  and  not  north- 
east and  southwest,  as  represented;  the  fourth  is  not  to  be  found.  Two 


be  found  in  any  old  ditch,  being  of  a  grayish  clay  color  when  dry,  but 
resembling  the  loam  around  when  wet.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
puddling  which  some  late  investigators  have  professed  to  find. 

The  earth  for  the  embankments  was  taken  in  i^art  from  the  ditch  and 
in  part  from  outside  excavations  plainly  visible.  The  largest  of  these 
is  marked  by  Squier  and  Davis,  but  there  are  many  other  places  where 
dirt  seems  to  have  been  taken  uj)  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of 
from  1  to  2  or  3  feet.  The  same  is  true  of  the  various  works  in  the 
vicinity. 

There  are  four  distinct  terraces  in  the  bottom-lands  on  which  these 
remains  are  situated;  only  the  lowest  one  has  ever  been  overflowed 
since  occupation  by  the  whites. 

In  order  that  parties  desirous  of  doing  so  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  jirevious  surveys  of  the  works  at  this  place,  the  field 
notes  of  the  survey  of  the    Fair  ground  circle,"  the  "  Observatory  cir- 


are  in  the  woods  on  a  level, 
10  feet  above  the  swamp; 
the  third  is  in  a  cultivated 
field.  The  north  and  south 
two  are  each  about  33  by 
()3  feet,  with  the  longer  axis 
nearly  north  and  south; 
the  third,  circular,  32  feet 
in  diameter,  is  about  mid- 
way between  them.  All 
are  about  3  feet  high. 


Fig.  315. — Small  inclosure,  Newaik  group,  Licking  county, 

Ohio. 


The  ditch  within  the  fair- 
ground circle  (E)  is  5  or  6 
feet  lower  at  the  entrance 
than  at  other  part,  and  the 
dirt  in  it  just  such  as  may 
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cle/^  the  Octagon,"  and  "  Square,"  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Middleton  in 
1888,  are  inserted  here. 

In  measuring  the  circles  chords  of  equal  length  were  used,  the  sta- 
tions being  on  top  of  the  wall  and  always  as  near  the  middle  as  could 
be  ascertained  by  measurement  and  judgment  and  the  stakes  all  set 
before  the  bearings  were  taken.  The  course  of  each  chord  was  taken. 
In  measuring  the  Octagon,  the  middle  lines  of  the  wall  were  followed 
and  the  corners  established  where  the  lines  cross  each  other. 

FAIR  GROUND  CIRCLE. 

This  is  the  large  circle  (see  PI.  xxxi)  situated  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  group  and  marked  E  on  PI.  xxv  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
and  has  received  the  above  name  from  the  fact  that  it  embraces  within 
its  circuit  the  fair  grounds  of  the  Licking  County  Agricultural  Society. 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  i^reserved  ancient  monuments  of  our 
country  5  it  is  uninjured  by  the  plow  and  trees  of  the  original  forest 
are  still  standing  on  it.  The  ditch  has  been  but  slightly  filled  by  the 
wash  of  the  many  years  which  have  passed  since  its  abandonment. 
The  wall  varies  in  width  from  35  to  55  feet  and  in  height  from  5  to  14 
feet.  The  ditch  varies  in  width  from  28  to  41  feet  and  in  depth  from  8 
to  13  feet. 

The  following  are  the  notes  of  the  survey,  commencing  at  station  1, 
in  the  gateway : 


stations. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Width  of 
embank- 
ment. 

Width  of 
ditch. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1  to  2 

S.  20°  22'  E.... 

100 

55 

2  to  3 

S.  1°  34'  E  

100 

45 

41 

3  to  4 

S.  2°  55'  W.... 

100 

57 

4  to  5 

S.  150  17'  W... 

100 

44 

41 

5  to  6 

8.23°  32'  W... 

100 

40 

6  to  7 

S.28=  59'  W... 

100 

44 

7  to  8 

S.  390  50'  W... 

100 

45 

8  to  9 

S.  490  25'  W... 

100 

42 

42 

9  to  10 

S.  60°  37'  W... 

100 

47 

10  to  11 

S.  71°  25'  W... 

100 

44 

11  to  12 

S.  8O0  31'  W.  . 

100 

43 

38 

12  to  13 

N.  88°  50'  W  . . 

100 

39 

13  to  14 

N.  790  33'  W  . . 

100 

40 

14  to  15 

N.  740  13'  W  .. 

100 

43 

87 

15  to  16 

N.  590  32'  W  . . 

100 

3S 

16  to  17 

N.520  32'  W 

100 

40 

17  to  18 

N.  40°  26'  W  . . 

100 

41 

18  to  19 

N.  32°  24'  ^V  . . 

100 

41 

36 

19  to  20 

N".  240  44'  W  . . 

100 

43 

20  to  21 

N.  12°  20'  W 

100 

42 

32 

21  to  22 

.X.  30  20'  W  ... 

100 

39 

22  to  23 

N.  70  55'  E  

100 

38 

23  to  24 

N.210  25'  E  ... 

100 

36 
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Stations. 


24  to  25 

25  to  26 

26  to  27 

27  to  28 

28  to  29 

29  to  30 

30  to  31 

31  to  32 

32  to  33 

33  to  34 

34  to  35 

35  to  36 

36  to  37 

37  to  38 

38  to  1 
a  to  b 
a  to  c 
b  to  d 
b  to  c 
c  to  d 
a  to  d 

37  to  39 
2  to  50 


*  North  wing.  f  South  wing. 

From  the  plat  made  according  to  these  figures  we  ascertain  that  the 
longest  diameter,  namely  that  running  northeast  and  southwest,  is 
1,189  feet;  and  the  shortest,  southeast  and  northwest,  is  1,163  feet;  a 
difference  of  2G  feet.  Although  not  a  true  circle,  the  difference  between 
the  longest  and  shortest  diameters  falls  much  short  of  100  feet,  the 
difference  given  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis.  PI.  xxxi  shows  the  cir- 
cle according  to  an  exact  scale;  the  dark  line  along  the  wall  indicating 
the  line  of  the  survey. 

OBSERVATORY  CIRCLE. 

This  circle,  which  is  marked  F  on  PI.  xxv  of  ^'Ancient  Monuments,'^ 
is  situated  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  great  group,  and  is  yet  very  dis- 
tinct, being  about  3  feet  high  at  the  lowest  point,  the  average  height 
being  between  4  and  5  feet.  Most  of  the  south  half  is  yet  in  the 
original  forest  and  has  never  been  injured  by  the  plow;  but  the 
north  half  has  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years  and  is 
considerably  worn.  The  effect  of  this  wearing  is  apparent  not  only  in 
the  decrease  in  height,  but  in  the  increase  in  width,  of  this  portion  of 
the  wall  as  shown  by  the  field  notes  given  below.  The  field  notes  are 
as  follows,  beginning  at  station  0,  in  the  middle  of  the  gateway  leading 
to  the  octagon : 


Bearing. 


N.  27°  39' 
N.  36°  32' 
N.  450  04' 
N.  52°  40' 
N".  590  37' 
]Sr.  68"  44' 
84°  15' 
S.  85°  32' 
S.  77°  7' 
S.  63°  22' 
S.  56°  1' 
S.  490  30' 
S.  40°  18' 
S.  38°  29' 
S.  20°  22'  E 
S.  23°  25'  W 
S.  68°  38'  W 
N.20O45' W 


X.  66°  41'  E 
N.  660  27'  E 


Distance. 

Feet. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
40 
89 
838 
1,190 
1,186 
839 
837 
834 
84 
95 


Width  of 
embank- 
ment. 

Width  of 
ditch. 

Feet. 
38 
35 

Feet. 
28 

38 
43 
46 
43 
42 
42 
38 
41 
40 
49 
53 


53 
48 


35 


38 


36 


34 


32 


*32 
t33 
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station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Width  of 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

0  to  .1 

S.  38°  20'  E.... 

42 

0 

Station  1  at  junction  of  circle  and  south  parallel. 

1  to  2 

S.  26°  20'  E.  -  - . 

100 

36 

2  to  3 

S.  17°  37'  E.... 

100 

35 

3  to  4 

S.  6°  E  

100 

38 

4  to  5 

S.  5°  36'  W  

100 

38 

5  to  6 

S.  150  w 

100 

37 

6  to  7 

S.  27°  45'  W... 

100 

36 

Center  of  wall  2  feet  east;  that  is,  outward. 

7  to  8 

S.  35°  17'  W... 

100 

34 

8  to  9 

8.48°  40'  W... 

100 

37 

9  to  10 

8.58°  16'  W... 

100 

37 

10  to  11 

8.69°  13'  W... 

100 

37 

11  to  12 

S.  82°  W  

100 

35 

12  to  13 

]Sr.  890  13'  W  . . 

100 

41 

13  to  14 

760  23'  TV  . . 

100 

37 

14  to  15 

K  660  15'  W  . . 

100 

(?)38 

"Width  estimated,  not  measured. 

15  to  16 

N.  550  56'  W  . . 

100 

39 

16  to  17 

]Sr.45o  10'  W.. 

100 

Middle  of  "  Observatory." 

17  to  18 

1^.  330  33'  W  . . 

100 

39 

]8  to  19 

N.  200  29'  W.. 

100 

42 

19  to  20 

]Sr.  110  22'  W.. 

100 

43 

20  to  21 

'N.  10  34'  W.... 

100 

40 

21  to  22 

N.  90  06'  E  

100 

39 

22  to  23 

N.  20°  54'  E  ... 

100 

38 

23  to  24 

'N.3l°  12'E  ... 

100 

39 

01  +r> 

A-'i  lU 

1  or> 

J.WU 

25  to  26 

^S".  530  43'  E  . . . 

100 

42 

26  to  27 

620  43'  E  . . . 

100 

40 

27  to  28 

i^.  750  07'  E  . . . 

100 

44 

28  to  29 

860  23'  E  . . . 

100 

40 

29  to  30 

S.820  17'  E.... 

100 

44 

30  to  31 

8.720  04'  E  

100 

42 

31  to  32 

8.  6O0  45'  E  

100 

45 

32  to  33 

8.510  06'  E.... 

100 

45 

33  to  34 

8.460  29'  E.... 

20 

Junction  with  north  parallel  wall. 

34  to  0 

8. 380  20'  E  

42 

Middle  of  gateway. 

34  to  36 

N.520  04  E.... 

295" 

JTorth  parallel. 

1  to  37 

X.5]o  53  E.... 

293 

South  parallel. 

CHECK  LINES. 


0  to  11  '  8.  180  28'  W. 
0  to  17  ;  8.  510  27'  W. 
0  to    i  ^  8.  520  W  . . . . 


0  to  25  N.  850  10'  W. 

17  to  11  8.  710  59/  E.. 

17  to  25  N.  40  23'  E... 

25  to  11  S.28o03'E... 


883 
1,057 

770 
570 
728 
1,024 

"i"  indicates  the  half-way  point  in  the  circum- 
ference. 


In  order  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the  approximate  regu- 
larity of  this  circular  work,  a  figure  laid  off  to  a  scale  is  introduced 
here  (PI.  xxxii).   The  solid  black  line  of  short  chords  marks  the  line  of 
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the  survey  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  circular  dotted  line  the 
nearest  approximate  circle.  Great  care  was  taken  in  making  the  sur- 
vey, and  the  plat  and  calculation  were  found  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
claimed. 

Measuring  the  various  diameters,  the  maximum  is  found  to  be  1,059 
feet  and  the  minimum  1,050,  the  mean  of  which  is  1,054.5  feet,  but  it  is 
found  by  trial  that  the  nearest  approximate  circle  has  a  diameter  of 
1,054  feet.  The  widest  divergence  between  the  line  of  the  survey  and 
the  circumference  of  the  true  circle  is  4  feet. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  chords  surveyed  is  3,304  feet,  while  the 
circumference  of  the  approximate  circle  is  3,311  feet;  adding  to  the  sum 
of  the  chords  the  additional  length  of  the  arcs  they  subtend  (0.1508  of 
a  foot  to  each  100-foot  chord)  we  have  a  total  of  3,309  feet.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  inclosure  approaches,  in  form,  very  nearly  an  abso- 
lute circle.  The  area  including  the  inner  half  of  the  wall  is  20  acres, 
but  of  the  interior  level  area  it  is  only  18.6  acres. 

"  OCTAGON.-' 

This  inclosure,  which  i*^  connected  with  the  "Observatory  Circle" 
according  to  resurvey,  is  shown  in  PI.  xxxiii.  The  southern  portions,  a 
to  and  h  to  c,  remain  almost  uninjured,  being  still  more  or  less  covered 
by  the  original  forest  growth.  The  other  lines  of  wall  have  been  con- 
siderably worn  by  the  plow,  though  they  are  still  quite  distinct,  the 
height  not  being  less  at  any  point  than  2  J  feet,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
of  the  field  notes.  ^Nevertheless  the  wearing  makes  it  difficult,  often 
impossible,  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty  the  middle  line,  though 
there  is  never  any  good  l  eason  why  the  survey  should  vary  from  the 
middle  line  of  this,  or  any  other  of  these  Ohio  inclosures  distinctly 
traceable,  more  than  3  feet  at  most. 

The  field  notes  of  the  survey  are  as  follows :  Commencing  at  station 
No.  36  (so  numbered  in  the  survey  of  the  Observatory  Circle)  at  the 
point  where  the  northern  i3arallel  joins  the  Octagon;  thence  to  station 
37,  the  point  where  the  southern  parallel  joins  the  Octagon ;  thence  to 
h  and  round  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Width  of 
wall. 

Height  of 
■wall. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

36  to  37 

S.  360  32'  E  . . . 

82 

37  to  6 

S.  49°  41'  E.... 

580 

40  to  43 

5.  7  to  4.  5 

6  to  c 

N.640  18'  E. .. 

624  -5 

37  to  48 

4.  3  to  4.  2 

c  to  d 

N.  39°  50'  E  - . . 

625 

47  to  39 

5.  9  to  5.  8 

d  to  e 

N.  25°  28'  W  . . 

622 

41  to  50 

3.4  to  3.5 

e  to  f 

IS".  51°  32'  W  . . 

621 

40  to  37 

2.  5  to  2.  6 

ftog 

S.  65°  40'  W... 

613 

47  to  43 

3.  8  to  4.  0 

g  to  h 

S.39oi5'W.  . 

621  -5 

45  to  47 

4.3  to  4.  0 

to  37 

S. 25°  40'  E  . . . 

581  -5 

43  to  41 

3.  8  to  3.  7 
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The  two  numbers  to  each  course,  iu  the  width  and  height  cohimns, 
are  two  measurements  of  each  wall  near  the  ends  in  the  direction  of  the 
survey. 

The  stations  indicated  by  letters  are  at  the  intersections  of  the  mid- 
dle lines  of  the  walls  extended j  station  a  is  at  the  intersection  of  the 
lines  of  the  /i-36  and  37 The  diameters  as  ascertained  from  the  plat 
(in  all  cases  to  the  intersections)  are  as  follows: 


Feet. 


Feet. 


From  /^  to  &   1,  218 

From  dtof   1,  213 

From  &  to/   1,708 

From  a  to  e   1,  483 


Froai  6  to    1,  219 

From  /  to /j   1,202 

From  hiod   1,  720 

From  g  to  G   1,  487 


The  widths  of  the  gateways  are  as  follows,  the  measurements  being 
from  base  to  base:  At  a,  46  feet;  at  23  feet;  at  47  feet;  at  26 
feet;  at    37  feet;  at/,  12  feet;  at     60  feet. 

The  angles  at  the  crossings  of  the  diagonals  and  diameters  at  the 
center  o  are  so  nearly  right  angles  as  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  this  con- 
nection. For  instance,  the  angles  at  crossing  of  the  diagonals  &/and 
dli  differ  but  10  minutes  from  true  right  angles,  while  those  at  the 
crossing  of  the  diameters  ae  and  eg  differ  but  2  minutes. 

The  inner  angles  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  of  the  walls — that  is 
to  say,  the  angles  of  the  octagon — are  as  follows : 


At  a. 
At  c. 
At  e 
Atfif. 


1550  59' 
155  32 
153  56 
153  35 


At  &   1130  59' 

Kid   114  42 

At/   117  12 

Kth   115  05 


THE  SQUARE. 


This  is  the  smaller  square  inclosure  on  the  east  side  of  the  works, 
and  in  PI.  xxv,  ^'Ancient  Monuments,"  is  directly  east  of  the  pond.  It 
connects  with  the  fair-ground  circle  (E  on  the  plate)  by  a  broken  line 
of  parallels.  According  to  Ool.  Whittlesey's  plat  it  varies  considerably 
from  a  true  square,  being  distinctly  narrowed  on  one  side,  but,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  notes  of  the  resurvey,  it  must  have  been  very  nearly 
square.  As  it  is  well  nigh  obliterated  it  was  found  impossible  to  trace 
the  lines  throughout,  hence  only  those  parts  are  marked  in  the  figure 
(see  PL  XXXIV)  which  were  satisfactorily  determined;  theuntraced  por- 
tions are  represented  by  dotted  lines. 

The  following  are  the  field  notes  of  the  resurvey  which  commenced 
near  the  middle  of  the  southeastern  line  of  wall  at  1,  running  thence  to 
2,  and  so  on  around,  following  the  walls  to  station  7,  whence,  as  the 
wall  was  visible  no  farther,  the  close  was  made  by  running  directly  to 
station  1 : 
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Station. 


Bearing. 


Distance. 


1  to  2 


X.470  16'  E.-. 
N.410  53' 
S.  470  47'  W  . . 
S.410  47'  E... 
K.  82°  47'  E  . . 


Feet. 
369  -5 


2  to  3 


928 


3  to  6 


926 


6  to  7 


541 


7  to  1 


G79 


Check  lines. 


From  3  to  4,  junction  with  eastern  parallel 
From  4  to  5,  junction  with  western  parallel 
From  5  to  Q,  western  corner  


Feet. 
268 
158 
500 


The  inner  angles  as  ascertained  by  measurement  on  tlie  ground  are 
as  follows  : 


Supposing  the  obliterated  parts  of  the  lines  about  the  southern  cor- 
ner to  have  been  straight  continuations  of  the  remaiuing  portions,  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  this  angle  would  equal  89  degrees  3  minutes; 
and  the  side  6  to  8  would  be  939  feet;  and  8  to  2  would  be  951  feet. 

There  are  at  present  no  indications  whatever  of  the  inner  mounds 
represented  on  Col.  Whittlesey's  plat. 

As  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  our  figure  and  referring  to  the  notes 
of  the  resurvey,  this  inclosure  varies  but  sUghtly  from  a  true  square, 
the  course  of  the  opposite  sides  in  one  case  differing  but  31  minutes 
and  in  the  other  but  0  minutes.  The  greatest  variation  at  the  corners 
from  a  true  right  angle  is  57  minutes. 

The  length  of  the  diagonal  from  station  2  to  6  is  1,307  feet,  ascer- 
tained from  plat  carefully  drawn  to  a  large  scale. 

Fig.  316,  prepared  from  a  survey  made  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Eeynolds, 
represents  the  irregularities  and  fall  of  the  land  between  the  parallel 
embankments  of  the  Newark  Works,  Ohio,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in 
PI.  XXX,  extend  from  the  Square  to  the  Octagon  and  from  the  Octagon 
eastward  to  Raccoon  creek. 

The  difference  in  level  between  the  entrance  of  the  circle  marked  E 
(the  Fair  Ground  circle)  and  the  northwest  entrance  of  the  Square  is 
also  given. 

The  level  of  the  southeast  entrance  of  the  Octagon  was  chosen  as  a 
datum  or  base  from  which  to  recken  the  rise  or  fall.  This  datum  is 
indicated  by  the  fine  horizontal  dotted  line  in  Fig.  316. 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  entrance  of  the  Octagon,  the  course 
between  the  parallels,  which  ran  S.  75^  E.  towards  the  Square,  was 
well  marked  for  2,500  feet,  for  along  this  entire  distance  the  embank- 


At  station  1 . 
At  station  2. 
At  station  3. 
At  station  6. 
At  station  7. 


144c  30' 
90  51 

89  40 

90  26 
124  34 
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meiits  are  more  or  less  distinct.  Moety-six  feet  beyond  this  point,  at 
Station  35  on  the  plat,  a  bend  was  taken  to  S.  70°  E.  in  order  to  follow 
as  closely  as  possible  the  original  course  of  these  embankments  as 
marked  out  on  the  Whittlesey  plat,  PI.  xxx.  This  latter  course  ran 
263  feet  to  Station  36,  where  another  bend  was  taken  S.  65^  E.  This 
ran  1,914  feet  to  Station  39.    At  Station  39  a  bend  to  S.  60°  E.  was 


z 

n 

% 


PR 


made,  which  ran  730  feet  to  the  middle  of  the  northwestern  entrance 
of  the  Square,  the  parallels  reappearing  here  this  entire  distance.  The 
fiill  from  the  southeastern  entrance  of  the  Octagon  to  this  point  was 
thereupon  determined  to  be  13.22  feet,  over  a  rather  undulating  course, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  plat. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  dwelling  houses  on  the  land 
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just  south  of  the  Square,  and  the  complete  absence  of  the  orignial 
parallel  embankments,  no  defined  course  could  be  followed  between  the 
Square  and  Circle  E.  The  line  given  on  the  plat  ran  S.  15^  W.  541 
feet  J  thence  S.  10^  W.  384  feet;  thence  S.  20°  W.  842  feet;  thence  S. 
40^  W.  878  feet  to  connect  with  the  middle  of  the  entrance  way  of  the 
circle.  The  fall  from  the  Square  to  this  point  was  ascertained  to  be 
19.27  feet. 

Before  commencing  the  line  between  the  parallels  running  eastward 
from  the  Octagon  the  difference  in  level  between  the  southeast  and  the 

east  entrances  of  the  Oc- 
tagon was  determined,  re- 
sulting in  a  fall  of  3.1  feet 
at  the  latter.  From  this 
point  the  parallel  em- 
bankments could  be  fol- 
lowed 3,970  feet.  The 
course  was  found  to  be 
due  east  this  entire  dis- 
tance, and  continuing  the 
direction  after  it  could  no 
longer  be  traced  the  creek 
terrace  was  reached,  at  a 
point  Station  13,  where  it 
had  evidently  been  artifi- 
cially hollowed  to  produce 
a  descent  less  abrupt  and 
steep.  From  this  point. 
Station  13,  a  continuation 
of  the  course  due  east  to 
the  creek  w^ould  strike  the 
thickest  settled  part  of 

Fig.  317.  —Ancient  inclosure.  Licking  county.  Ohio.  the    tOWn      iV  deflCCtion 

was  therefore  made  here,  70^  E.  1,503  feet,  to  Kaccoon  creek,  the 
level  of  which  was  determined  to  be  47.16  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
southeast  entrance  of  the  Octagon. 

THE  MOORE  AXD  COULTER  INCLOSURE. 

This  inclosure,  shown  in  Fig.  317,  is  on  the  lands  of  Messrs.  P.  F. 
Coulter  and  Thomas  Moore,  6  J  miles  southeast  of  ^N^ewark,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  road  leading  to  Flint  ridge.  It  is  located  on  a  hill  that 
is  cut  oft' in  every  direction  from  the  surrounding  height,  thus  render- 
ing the  position  an  admirable  one  for  defense.  It  is  an  earthen  wall 
with  the  unusual  feature  of  an  outside  ditch  from  which  the  dirt  was 
taken  to  form  the  wall.  The  form,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  an  oval, 
with  the  larger  end  northward  and  a  single  gateway  at  the  smaller 
end — southern.    This  entrance  is  on  a  level  space  and  is  89  feet  wide. 
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The  wall  varies  iu  width  from  16  to  20  feet ;  height  on  the  inside  from 
1  to  2  feet  and  on  the  outside  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  from  3  to  5  feet. 
The  ditch  in  some  places  x>resents  no  outer  bank,  having  been  dug 
apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  distance  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  thus  rendering  access  to  the  inclosure  more  difficult. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  wall,  exclusive  of  the  gateway,  is  2,176  feet, 
the  greatest  width  675  feet,  and  greatest  length  785  feet.  On  every 
side,  except  in  front  of  the  gateway,  the  ground  slopes  directly  from 
the  ditch  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  There  are  three  small  mounds  con- 
nected with  it,  one  at  each  side  of  the  gateway  and  one  partly  on  the 
wall  near  the  northeastern  extremity. 

The  three  following  mounds  are  plainly  visible  from  the  level  space 
in  front  of  the  gateway.  The  large  mound  near  the  Amsterdam  church, 
S.  480  W.,  distance 


2^  miles  j  the 
"Stone  mound," 


large 


S. 


620  E.,  three-fourths 


of  a  mile;  and  anoth- 
er, S.  30O  W.,  half  a 
mile  away. 


STONE  FORT  ON  FLINT 
RIDGE. 

This  inclosure,  8 
miles  southeast  of 
i^^ewark,  is  located  on 
the  point  of  an  elon- 
gate level  space  about 
a  mile  in  length.  It 
IS  composed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short 
space  on  the  east  side, 
where  it  is  chiefly 
earth,  of  flint  blocks 


¥ui.  318. — Stoiie  fort  on  Flint  ridge,  Liokiug  county,  Ohio. 


gathered  from  th  e  out- 
crops in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  is  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  318. 
The  length  of  the  north  wall  (the  measurements  in  all  cases  being  to 
the  middle  line)  is  603  feet;  of  the  eastern  wall  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine 

the  southeast  corner,  422  feet;  of  the  south  wall  from  the  ravine  to 
the  southwest  corner,  511  feet;  of  the  west  wall,  607  feet.  Width  of 
the  wall  varies  from  20  to  30  feet;  present  height,  from  1  to  2  feet. 

There  are  two  included  and  two  exterior  mounds  (the  latter  not  shown 
in  the  figure),  the  larger  one,  on  the  inside,  being  a  little  over  100  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  15  feet  high;  the  others,  small,  i^aryiug  from  20  to 
30  feet  in  diameter  and  from  1  to  3  feet  in  height.  The  area  inclosed  is 
about  7  acres. 


* 
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PERRY  COUNTY. 

STONE  FORT  NEAR  GLENFORD. 

This  structure,  sliown  in  Fig*.  319  is  located  partly  on  the  SE.  J  of 
section  17  and  partly  on  the  KE.  J  of  sec.  20,  T.  7,  E.  16,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  southeast  of  the  town  of  Glenford.    It  stands 


on  a  peninsular  projection,  or  spur  of  a  hill,  about  300  feet  above  the 
creek,  on  the  west.  The  wall  follows  the  margin  of  the  bluffs  which 
form  the  three  sides  of  the  spur,  and  which,  for  some  6  to  10  feet  of  their 
upper  portion,  consist  of  rock  with  perpendicular  face.  The  wall  con- 
sists of  rough  stones  laid  up  without  order  and  varies  in  height  from 
mere  traces  across  the  level  area  at  the  east  to  5  and  6  feet,  the  highest 
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portion,  at  the  southeast  and  northwest.  There  are  several  breaks  in 
it  at  i)oints  where  it  is  crossed  by  Uttle  raAanes,  some  of  which  may 
have  been  formed  since  it  was  constructed.  At  /  a  hirge  i)iece  of  the 
rock  across  which  it  ran  has  moved  out  and  downward  several  feet,  and 
the  break  was  repaired  by  filling  in  with  stones;  at  c-d  it  passes 
below  the  margin  of  the  bluff  and  over  a  considerable  space  of  the 
descent.  Why  this  was  done,  when  it  would  have  been  as  easily  car- 
ried around  the  top,  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  At  e  it  crosses 
directly  over  a  large  bowlder.  It  is  probable  there  was  a  gateway 
somewhere  on  the  level  area  at  the  east,  but  the  wall  has  been  so  much 
disturbed  in  this  portion  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  this  point  now. 

There  is  a  well-marked  gateway  at  the  southeast  corner  (g).  At  the 
corner  northwest  of  the  mound  the  wall  is  much  lower  than  on  the 
adjacent  sides.  This  was  probably  a  crossing  x)lace  on  the  way  to  the 
spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  though  the  descent  for  the  first  few  feet 
is  somewhat  rough ;  yet  we  i)assed  up  at  this  point  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  entire  length  of  the  wall,  following  all  the  curves  and  bends, 
is  6,610  feet,  and  the  area  embraced  about  26  acres. 

In  the  western  portion  is  a  stone  mound  slightly  over  100  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  12  feet  high.    The  section  {a  h)  shown  at  the  left  passes  through 


c 

Fig.  320. — Section  of  the  Cryder  mound,  near  Adelphi,  Ross  county,  Ohio. 


this  mound.  All  the  stones  of  which  the  wall  is  built  seem  to  have 
been  gathered  from  the  area  within  the  inclosure  and  above  the  rocky 
margins  of  the  bluffs.  The  inclosed  area  has  been  under  cultivation 
for  a  number  of  years. 

ROSS  COUNTY. 
THE  CRYDEli  MOUND. 

This  is  situated  on  the  SE.  i  of  Sec.  1,  T.  10,  K.  20,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Frank  Cryder,  near  Adelphi.  It  stands  on  a  spur  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley,  is  of  the  ordinary  conical  form,  32  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  2 J  feet  high,  though  much  worn  down  by  the  plow.  Mr.  Cry- 
der says  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  but  without  the  corre- 
sponding wall  like  that  in  the  Davis  works.  It  was  composed  entirely, 
of  the  red  clay  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Previous  to  its  erection,  a  circular  basin-shaped  excavation  (c.  Fig. 
320)  was  made  in  the  original  soil,  13  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  deep 
In  this  were  the  remains  of  five  charred  skeletons  (1,  2,  3,4,  and  5)  with 
coals  and  ashes  about  them.    The  skeletons  (the  flesh  having  been 
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removed)  had  probably  been  folded  or  bundled  before  burial,  the  few 
fragments  of  skulls  found  being  near  the  center  of  the  piles.  The  entire 
bottom  of  the  pit  was  covered  2  inches  deep  with  coals  and  ashes. 

Over  the  bones  and  ashes  was  a  layer  {h)  of  blue  clay,  which  filled 
the  pit  about  even  with  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Six  inches 
above  this,  near  the  center  of  the  mound,  was  a  small  quantity  of  burnt 
human  bones,  the  remains  of  a  single  skeleton  (0).  These  appear  to 
have  been  burnt  where  they  lay.  With  skeleton  Eo.  3  in  the  pit  were 
two  stone  gorgets  and  a  stone  tube.  The  letters  /  e  indicate  the  orig- 
inal surface,  and  a  the  mass  of  the  mound. 

THE  HOPETOX  WORKS.' 

Neither  the  parallel  walls  nor  the  smaller  circles  can  now  be  traced. 
The  walls  reached  the  bank  of  the  terrace  just  over  an  overflowed 
bottom,  and  the  river  is  now  but  a  short  distance  away  to  the  left.  The 
large  circle  is  much  flattened  on  the  eastern  side.  It  reaches  to  the 
foot  of  and  slightly  up  the  slope  of  the  terrace  above.  If  continued 
with  the  same  curve  it  has  at  the  other  parts,  it  would  run  up  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  slope.  Numerous  low  T)laces  exist  about  the  entire 
work,  where  earth  may  have  been  removed  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 
These  may,  however,  be  in  great  part  natural.  A  considerable  amount 
of  dirt  must  have  been  taken  from  the  bluff'  above,  both  at  the  points 
marked  by  Squier  and  Davis  and  at  the  ravine,  or  wash,  opposite 
the  junction  of  the  circle  and  square.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  clay  at  the  bluff's  or  at  the  ravine  to  the  southeast  of  the  works. 
The  walls  of  the  sc^uare,  so  far  as  examined,  are  of  the  same  material 
as  the  soil  around — a  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay.  At  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  square  the  opening  is  partly  filled  up,  the  lowest 
point  at  the  end  of  the  western  wall  being  about  a  foot  above  the 
natural  surface,  rising  and  widening  gradually  from  that  place  to  the 
top  of  the  northern  wall,  resembling  somewhat  a  graded  way  on  a  small 
scale. 

A  resurvey  of  the  circle  and  square  was  made  by  Mr.  Middleton,  on 
behalf  of  the  Bureau,  in  1888,  the  notes  of  which  are  as  follows : 

The  only  parts  of  this  group  we  notice  hsre  are  the  large  circle  and  the  connected 
square. 

These  works  are  situated  on  the  general  level  of  the  Scioto  valley,  designated  by 
Squier  and  Davis  The  Second  Terrace,"  which  here  stands  about  30  feet  above  the 
river  level.  The  walls  of  the  circle  and  square  axe  yet  generally  distinct  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  break  in  the  circle  and  one  or  two  slight  ones  in  the  square, 
can  be  readily  traced.  In  fact,  the  wall  of  the  square  is  yet  5  feet  high.  The  circle 
is  more  worn,  the  western  half  averaging  about  2  feet -high,  while  the  eastern  half 
is  lower,  fading  out  for  a  short  distance  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square. 
They  are  situated  close  to  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  which  torms  the  slope  to  the  upper 
level,  here  between  30  and  40  feet  above  that  on  which  the  work  stands.    As  will  be 


1  Squier  <t  Davis,  Anc.  Mod.,  PI.  xvn. 
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seen  by  reference  to  the  plate  in  Ancient  Monuments,  instead  of  a  passageway 
between  the  circle  and  square  the  two  are  here  in  direct  contact,  part  of  the  circu- 
lar wall  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  north  line  of  the  square. 

THE  SQUARE. 

The  resurvey  iu  this  case  began  with  station  1,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  adjoining  lines  of  wall,  at  the  southwest  corner.  (PL 

XXXV.) 


station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

1  to 

2 

N. 20^  17 

W  .. 

244 

To  center  of  first  gateway. 

2  to 

3 

K  17°  10 

W  .. 

336-5 

To  end  of  wall  at  second  gateway. 

3  to 

4 

N.  8°  W 

55-5 

Across  the  second  gateway . 

4  to 

5 

a.  12°  02 

w .. 

324 

To  intersection  at  northwest  corner  of  the 

square. 

5  to 

6 

N. 70°  27 

E  ... 

283 

To  the  wall  of  circle. 

6  to 

7 

N. 70O  27 

E  ... 

508 

To  the  intersection  at  northeast  corner  of  square. 

7  to 

8 

S.  540  E 

115 

To  first  gateway. 

8  to 

9 

S.  27°  E 

207 

To  second  gateway. 

9  to 

10 

S.  190  E 

355 

To  gateway  of  small  circle. 

10  to 

11 

S.  2°  W 

331 

To  intersection  at  southeast  corner. 

11  to 

12 

S. 68°  W 

201 

To  first  gateway. 

12  to 

13 

8.  71°  21' 

W... 

340 

To  second  gateway. 

13  to 

1 

S.  72°  25' 

W... 

285 

To  place  of  beginning. 

THE  CIRCLE. 


Commencement  on  the  south  side,  at  station  a  (6  in  i^lat  of  square), 
where  the  circle  connects  with  the  wall  of  The  square.    (PI.  xxxvi.) 


Station  6 ' 
(a)  to— 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Width  of 
wall. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

14  

N.710  53'  w  .. 

100 

42 

15  

ISr.  63°  39'  W  . . 

100 

38 

16....... 

IT.  550  29'  W  . . 

100 

40 

17  

N.410  W  

100 

42 

18  

N.25^  21'  W  .. 

100 

44 

19  

N.  120  20'  W  - . 

100 

45 

20  

N.  0°  30'  E  . . . . 

100 

44 

21  

]Sr.  140  52'  E  . . . 

100 

46 

22  

N.  22°  40'  E  . . . 

100 

42 

23  

N.  330  28'  E  . . . 

100 

41 

24  

N.  470  57'  E  . . . 

100 

40 

^Onter  half  of  wall  obliterated. 

25  

ISr.  550  57'  E  . . . 

100 

43 

26  

N.  630  45'  E  . . . 

100 

40 

27  

N.  78°  22'  E  . . . 

100 

40 

28  

S.  86°  04'  E..-. 

100 

45 

29  

S.8I0  24'  E.... 

100 

40 

Base  outlines  not  easily  traced . 

30  

S.  64°  05'  E  

100 

36 

Do. 

31  

S. 530  27'  E.-.. 

100 

Outlines  obliterated.    Widtli  not  ascertained. 
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Station  31  ^Bearing. 


32. 
33. 
34. 

35. 
36. 


-.1  S.  460  20'  E  

..   S.40O  15'  E.... 

S.20O  16'  E.... 
. .  S.  5°  32'  E  . . . 
..   S.  4°  10'  W  .. 

37   S.  16°  48'  W  .. 

38   S.  31°  56'  W  .. 

39   S.  420  W  

40   S.  57°  11'  W  .. 

41   S.  63°  35'  W  .. 

42   S.  65°  31'  W  .. 


Distance. 


43....... 

To  6  ... . 


S.  860  11'  W 
84Q  32'  W 


Feet. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
98 


Width  of 
wall. 


Feet. 


36 


30 
30 
38 
39 


Kemarks. 


48 
41 
43 
40 

41 
40 


Outlines  obliterated.  Width  not  ascertained. 
Outlines  not  easily  traced. 

Do. 

Do. 

Station  on  end  of  wall. 

Wall  obliterated  between  stations  37  and  38. 
18  feet  from  the  end  of  wall  of  square. 


Station  on  end  of  wall  at  gateway.  Gateway 
35  feet  wide. 


CHECK  LINES. 


6  to  20  . 

N.  380  35' 

W  .. 

634 

6  to  28  - 

N.  lOo  09' 

E  ... 

968-5 

6  to  36  . 

N.  570  17' 

E  ... 

726 

20  to  28  . 

N.  510  04' 

E  ... 

723 

20  to  36  . 

S.  840  09/ 

E  ... 

1,015 

28  to  36  . 

S.  380  37/ 

E  ... 

711 

These  inclosiires  are  drawn  to  a  regular  vscale  in  Pis.  xxxv  and  xxxvi. 
It  is  apparent  from  PI.  xxxv,  which  represents  the  square  according  to 
the  resurvey,  that  the  form  given  in  Ancient  Monuments,  PI.  xvii,  is 
erroneous  in  that  it  is  much  moie  regular  than  the  facts  warrant. 
Neither  side  is  straight,  nor  is  there  a  right  angle  at  any  point.  It  is 
not  regular  in  any  sense,  but  was  doubtless  intended  for  a  square. 
Measuring  the  direct  lines  from  corner  to  corner  the  lengths  are  as 
follows:  That  from  stations  1  to  5  is  957  feet;  from  5  to  7,  791  feet; 
from  7  to  11  is  962  feet,  and  from  11  to  1  is  825  feet.  Messrs.  Squier 
and  Davis  say  it  is  a  rectangle  yvith  a  length  of  950  feet  and  a  width 
of  900  feet. 

The  circular  inclosure  (PI.  xxxvi)  varies  considerably  from  a  true  fig- 
ure, the  east  and  west  diameter  being  1,018  feet,  while  that  running 
north  and  south  is  only  960  feet,  the  difference  between  the  two  being 
58  feet.  Nor  is  the  curve  uniform,  being  much  sharper  at  some  points 
than  at  others.    It  embraces  a  little  less  than  18  acres. 

CEDAK  BANK  WORKS.  ' 

The  high  bank  on  the  river  side  is  easy  of  ascent.  The  dirt  is  loose 
and  so  affords  a  good  foothold,  although  the  bank  is  as  steep  as  the 
nature  of  the  material  will  allow.  Were  the  timber  and  brush  removed, 
so  that  the  looser  soil  could  be  washed  off,  the  case  might  be  different. 


'  Squier  and  Davis:  Anc.  Mon.,  PI.  xvili. 
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BeloAV  is  a  low  bottom,  subject  to  overflow,  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  small  maples  and  sycamores,  with  some  trees  of  other  species.  Beyoud 
this  bottom  the  river  is  reached,  at  a  point  where  it  forms  a  pool  300 
feet  wide  with  a  riffle  above  and  one  below,  giving  several  hundred 
yards  of  smooth  water,  seemingly  a  good  i^lace  for  fish.  The  river 
may  have  formed  all  this  lower  bottom  since  the  construction  of  the 
works.  There  is  an  oak  tree  5  feet  in  diameter  growing  on  the  south 
line  of  the  embankment  a  short  distance  east  of  the  entrance.  There 
has  been  ample  time  in  the  lil^time  of  this  tree  for  the  river  to  form 
all  the  low  ground. 

Apparently  there  never  was  any  wall  along  the  west  side,  for  if  the 
river  did  not  touch  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  when  the  work  was  con- 
structed, the  bluff  could  not  have  caved  in  to  the  extent  indicated; 
and  if  it  did  touch  it  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  a  wall,  as 
the  bank  would  have  been  almost  perpendicular. 

The  supposed  graded  way"  to  the  water  is  only  the  ravine  formed 
by  the  drainage  of  part  of  the  field  above,  and  is  now  more  difficult  of 
ascent  than  any  part  of  the  steep  bank.  If  ever  used  as  a  pathway,  it 
had  to  be  reworked  and  smoothed  down  after  every  heavy  rain.  There 
may  have  been  a  road  or  jjathway,  now  obliterated,  cut  along  one  side 
of  it,  but  that  it  is  a  natural  ravine  is  beyond  question. 

At  the  bluff  the  south  wall  and  ditch  seem  to  have  extended  farther 
out  than  the  jiresent  edge  of  the  bank;  but  the  small  amount  of  wear 
necessary  to  cut  the  bank  away  to  give  this  ax)pearance  could  well  re- 
sult from  the  drainage  through  the  ditch,  as  the  soil  here  is  gravelly 
and  quite  loose.  The  north  wall  stops  at  about  30  and  the  ditch  at 
about  50  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 

There  is  no  stream  here  known  as  "  Dry  run";  the  meaning  probably 
is  a  dry  run";  but  the  meaning  is  immaterial,  as  there  is  no  run  of 
any  kind  at  the  line  so  marked.  Prairie  run  has  a  northeast  trend  along 
the  level,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Avork.  At  the  northeast  corner 
the  ditch  makes  a  bend  toward  the  south  and.  extends  for  90  feet  to  the 
break  of  the  bank  over  the  so-called  Dry  run."  There  was  no  ravine 
on  the  east  side  when  the  embankment  was  made;  the  natural  slope  is 
toward  the  north  along  this  line  and  the  water  running  through  the  ditch 
has  deepened  and  widened  it;  and  being  reenforced  by  that  from  the 
northern  ditch,  the  combined  streams  overflowing  near  this  corner  have 
cut  a  channel  to  Prairie  run.  That  portion  of  the  ditch  at  the  north- 
east corner,  on  the  east,  is  filled  up,  but  its  course  aroilnd  the  foot  of 
the  wall  is  easily  seen.  That  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  could  collect 
to  cut  out  such  a  course  is  shown  by  the  height  to  which  the  drift  is 
piled  against  the  bushes  now  growing  here.  Still,  it  would  require  a 
long  time  for  such  a  channel  to  wear,  and  this  aids  in  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  antiquity  to  this  work  than  seems  to  attach  to  the  others 
in  this  region.    This  eastern  embankment  is  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
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straight.  The  soil  within  this  iuclosuie  seems  less  fertile  than  at  the 
other  works;  at  least  the  growing  corn  is  not  so  large  or  thrifty.  An 
abundance  of  yellow  clay  is  on  the  surface  of  the  field  to  the  north,  close 
to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  inclosure.  The  north  and  east  ditches 
drain  several  acres  of  ground.  In  the  woods  on  the  north  side,  the 
greatest  elevation  of  the  wall  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  about  8 
feet. 

In  regard  to  the  square,  flat  topped  mound  to  the  south  of  the  inclo- 
sure, it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  topography  is  not  as  shown  in  the  plate. 
The  point  on  which  it  is  situated  does  not  reach  out  to  the  terrace 
below,  the  ravines  on  the  two  sides  uniting  before  going  that  far  and 
allowing  only  a  narrow  strij)  of  the  bottom  to  be  seen  from  the  mound, 
which  isloAN  cr  than  the  ground  to  either  side  of  the  main  ravine  below; 
a  fine  view,  however,  of  the  valle^^  and  the  hills  beyond  can  be  had 
from  the  south  side.  The  point  on  wliich  the  mound  stands  is  smooth 
and  rounded,  as  stated  by  Squier  and  Davis,  but  no  more  so  than  many 
others  similarly  formed  and  situated,  and  has  no  indications  whatever 
of  having  been  artificially  worked  off. 

lIMiH   liANK  WORKS.' 

Between  the  circle  and  the  square,  west  of  the  level  area  connecting 
them  near  c  d  is  an  excavation ;  another  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
within  the  square. 

The  smaller  circles  and  parallels  are  about  effaced.  Those  farthest 
south  can  be  partially  traced.  The  wing  wall  from  the  smallest  one 
(in  the  group  marked  J)  to  the  bluff,  has  been  plowed  away;  the  larger 
circle,  however,  and  its  wing  wall  can  be  seen,  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
latter  is  only  an  irregularly  curved  embankment  running  out  to  the  bluff, 
and  was  never  continuous  on  a  part  of  the  teri'ace  that  has  disai)peared. 

CIRCLE. 

The  walls  of  the  circle  and  octagon  are  still  quite  ])rominent  and  are 
respectively    and  5  feet  higli. 

This  circle  is  very  similar  in  size  and  other  respects  to  the  observa- 
tory circle at  Newark,  and,  like  that,  is  connected  with  an  octagon, 
though  the  relative  sizes  of  the  two  inclosures  differ  in  this  respect — 
the  octagon  of  the  Newark  works  is  larger  than  the  circle,  while  that 
of  the  High  bank  works  is  smaller  than  the  circle.  We  see  in  this 
group  the  tendency  to  combine  circles,  octagon,  and  parallels  as  at 
Newark,  making  it  i^robable  that  the  works  at  both  points  are  due  to 
one  people.  According  to  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  this  circle  is  a 
perfect  one,  the  diameter  being  1,050  feet,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by 
what  follows,  agrees  very  closely  with  the  result  of  the  resurvey. 


'  Squier  and  Davis,  Plate  xvi. 
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The  notes  of  the  resurvey  are  as  follows,  conimeucing  in  the  center 
of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  octagon : 


stations. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Width  of 
wall. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1  to  2 

S. 

62°  37' 

W  . . 

75 

30 

2  to  3 

s. 

66°  38' 

W  .. 

75 

30 

3  to  4 

s. 

680  W 

75 

32 

4  to  5 

S.  80°  34' 

^v .. 

75 

44 

5  to  6 

89°  30' 

w 

75 

40 

6  to  7 

I^".  78°  18' 

w .. 

75 

32 

7  to  8 

1^.  75°  30' 

w 

75 

33 

8  to  9 

I^".  66°  30' 

^v .. 

75 

34 

9  to  10 

ISr.  57°  28' 

w .. 

75 

34 

10  to  11 

IST.  45°  W 

75 

34 

11  to  12 

ISr.  41°  W 

75 

39 

12  to  13 

N".  34°  14' 

w 

75 

42 

13  to  14 

ISr.  26°  10' 

w . . 

75 

44 

14  to  15 

150  w 

75 

44 

15  to  16 

K. 

70  30' 

w . . 

75 

40 

16  to  17 

30  36' 

"W  . . 

75 

44 

17  to  18 

80  E 

75 

36 

18  to  19 

isr.  160  35/ 

E. . . 

75 

40 

19  to  20 

75 

34 

20  to  21 

isr.  340  E 

75 

32 

21  to  22 

5^".  400  E 

75 

32 

22  to  23 

X.  470  15' 

V 

rj .  .  . 

75 

38 

23  to  24 

580  BO' 

Tj  .  .  , 

75 

34 

24  to  25 

K  63°  38' 

V 

75 

36 

25  to  26 

^5".  750  E 

75 

34 

26  to  27 

K  78°  E 

75 

35 

27  to  28 

S. 

880  E 

75 

32 

28  to  29 

S. 

850  E 

75 

30 

29  to  30 

S. 

770  E 

75 

30 

30  to  31 

s. 

640  39/ 

E... 

75 

32 

31  to  32 

s. 

6I0  52' 

E... 

75 

28 

32  to  33 

s. 

400 

E... 

75 

32 

33  to  34 

s. 

40O  E 

75 

30 

34  to  35 

s. 

350  E 

75 

34 

35  to  36 

s. 

260  E 

75 

32 

36  to  37 

s. 

21°  45' 

E... 

75 

28 

37  to  38 

s. 

40  45' 

E... 

75 

,26 

38  to  39 

s. 

20  E 

75 

32 

39  to  40 

s. 

00  30' 

W  .. 

75 

30 

40  to  41 

s. 

60  14' 

W  .. 

75 

26 

41  to  42 

s. 

190  w 

75 

28 

42  to  43 

s.  390  w 

75 

30 

43  to  44 

S.  430  30' 

W  .. 

75 

30 

44  to  45 

S.  470  25' 

W  .. 

75 

45  to  1 

s. 

480  49' 

W  .. 

21.5 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

a  to  b  . . . 

N.  81°  20'  W  . . 

744 

6  to  c  ... 

746 

a  to  c  . .. 

N.  360  28'  W  . . 

1,056 

c  to  d  . . . 

743 

atod... 

N.  80  E  

741 

b  to  d  . .. 

1,  042 

aio  e  ... 

S. 360  E  

n 

(') 

n 

*  Direction  of  entrance  to  Octagon. 
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Plotting  the  figure  carefully  from  these  notes,  and  then  drawing  the 
nearest  i)ossible  coincident  circle,  we  obtain  results  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  the  survey  of  the  Observatory  circle  at  ]N"ewark.  This  is 
shown  in  PI.  xxxyii.  •  In  this  plate  the  solid  black  line  of  short  chords 
running  along  the  middle  of  the  wall  marks  the  actual  line  of  survey, 
while  the  dotted  line  is  the  nearest  approximate  circle,  the  center  of 
which  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  designated  diameters.^  These 
diameters  are  actually  surveyed  lines  and  relate  to  the  line  of  chords. 
The  middle  of  that  running  from  d  to  h  is  at  the  intersection,  but  the 
middle  of  that  running  from  a  to  c  is  about  2  feet  from  the  intersection 
toward  c. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  show  this  satisfactorily  in  a  figure  on  the  scale 
given  here,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  following  facts, 
which  he  can  verif}^  independently  by  making  for  himself  the  i)lat  on  a 
larger  scale  from  the  notes  given  above  relating  to  the  High  Bank 
circle. 

(1)  The  chords  forming  the  sides  of  tlie  inclosed  (quadrilateral  subtend 
equal  arcs  of  the  survej^ed  line;  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  along  the 
wall  from  a  to  h  is  equal  to  that  from  h  to  c,  also  to  that  from  c  to  and 
from  dtoa-j  the  distance  in  each  case  being  830.4  feet  or  one-fourth  of 
the  circumference  according  to  the  survey.  As  these  chords  are,  respec- 
tively 744,  746,  743,  and  741  feet  in  length,  showing  an  extreme  varia- 
tion of  less  than  3  feet  from  a  medium  and  of  but  3  feet  from  a  true 
quadrant,  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  close  approximation  to  a  true 
circle. 

(2)  The  extreme  difference  between  the  various  diameters  (except  at 
the  eccentric  point  at  the  southeast,  between  the  gateways)  does  not 
exceed  8  feet,  or  a  variation  from  the  medium  of  4  feet,  and  from  that 
of  the  true  circle  of  little  more  than  5  feet. 

(3)  A  circle  Avith  a  radius  of  526  feet  and  center  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  given  diameters  varies  at  no  point  from  the  surveyed  line 
(except  at  the  eccentric  point  in  the  southeast)  more  than  6  feet;  or,  in 
other  words,  both  would  fall  on  a  wall  only  6  feet  wide. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  a  very  close  approximation 
to  a  true  circle. 

OCTAGON. 

-  The  Octagon  at  this  point  (see  PI.  xxxviii)  differs  from  that  at 
^^ewark  chiefly  in  size  and  closer  approximation  to  a  square.  The 
variation  from  the  usual  form  resulting  from  throwing  the  southern 
gateway  along  the  wall  between  the  angles  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  here  a  somewhat  abrupt  depression  which  is 
avoided  by  the  curve  given  the  wall.  The  field  notes  of  the  resurvey 
are  as  follows,  commencing  at  station  1  in  the  middle  of  the  gateway 
leading  to  the  circle : 


1  Tlie  actual  scale  ou  the  plate  (whicli  was?  accidentally  omitted)  is  200  feet  to  the  inch. 
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station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1  to  2  . . . 

N.  60°  03'  E  .  - . 

448 

8  to  9  . 

N.  530  37'  W  . . 

144 

2  to  3  ... 

S.  43°  50'  E 

449 

9  to  10  . 

N.  42°  57'  TV  . . 

278 

3  to  4  . . . 

S.  30°  17'  E  

442 

10  to  11  . 

N.  31°  27  W  . . 

417 

4  to  5  ... 

S.  44°  15'  W... 

449 

11  to  11  . 

N.  430  27'  E  . . . 

482 

5  to  6  . . 

S.  60"  43'  W... 

340 

5  to  12  . 

S.  60°  43'  W... 

470 

e  to 7  ... 

S.  70°  41'  W... 

■G5 

12  to  10  . 

42°  57'  W  . . 

453 

7  to  8  . . . 

N.  86°  45'  W  . . 

60 

The  lengths  of  the  sides,  diameters,  and  diagonals,  ascertained  from 


a  carefully  drawn  plat  of  large  scale,  are  as  follows : 

Feet. 

From  11  to  2  

  908 

From  1  to  5  

From  2  to  4  

  883 

From  3  to  10  

From  4  to  12  

  910 

From  4  to  11  

From  12  to  11  

  868 

From  2  to  12  

Feet. 


00.5 


The  inner  angles  are  as  follows : 

At  station  1   163°  24' 

At  station  2   103  53 

At  station  3   166  27 

At  station  4   105  28 


At  station  5   163°  32' 

At  station  12   103  40 

At  station  10   168  30 

At  station  11   105  06 


It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  and  from  tlie  plat  (PI.  xxxyiii)  that 
this  iuclosure  is  comparatively  regular,  the  opposite  angles,  with  one 
exception,  differing  less  than  half  a  degree  and  the  exceptional  one  dif- 
fering from  its  opposite  but  2  degrees.  Nevertheless  the  regularity  is 
not  such  as  would  he  expected  from  the  use  of  instruments. 

The  diameter  as  given  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  is  950  feet,  and  the 
area,  according  to  their  calculation,  is  18  acres.  According  to  the 
resurvey  the  diameter  in  one  direction  (measuring  to  the  intersections 
of  the  middle  lines  of  the  walls)  is  1,008  feet  and  in  the  other  1,005. 
That  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  are  to  be  understood  as  counting  to  the 
middle  of  the  walls,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  was  evidently  measured  in  this  way.  Assuming  they  were 
correct  in  reference  to  the  circle,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  their  meas- 
urements of  the  octagon  are  erroneous,  the  diameter  given  being  50  feet 
too  short  and  the  area  2.6  acres  too  small ;  20.6  acres  being  the  true  area. 

LIBERTY   lOWXSHIP  WORKS.' 

The  smaller  circle  is  not  as  nearly  complete  as  shown  in  the  plate. 
Instead  of  continuing  around  the  head  of  the  ravine  and  joining  the 
larger  circle  at  the  right  of  the  entrance,  it  comes  to  a  stop  on  the  bank 
of  a  ravine  at  a  point  313  Umt  south  of  the  point  where  it  connects  with 
the  larger  circle  at  the  north  or  left  side  of  the  entrance,  trace  of 
it  can  now  be  seen  between  these  points.    The  entrance  is  still  in  the 


'  Squier  and  Davis,  PI.  XX. 
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timber,  and  a  fence  crosses  the  head  of  the  ravine  between  this  timber 
and  the  cleared  land  to  the  south.  If  the  circle  had  ever  gone  as  far  as 
represented  it  seems  that  it  would  have  been  preserved  here,  as  is  true 
of  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gateway.  Possibly  the  missing 
portion  has  been  worn  away. 

The  large  circle  is  obliterated  and  the  curved  lines  between  the 
smaller  circle  and  the  square  can  be  traced  only  partially. 

The  line  indicating  north  and  south  on  the  plate  should  be  changed 
90  degrees,  the  top  of  the  plate  being  east,  and  the  directions  given  on 
the  plate  should  be  made  to  correspond  with  this  change. 


N, 


"7  ^  ^ 


J'' 

I 
I 
I 


Fig.  321. — Small  cii-cle,  Liberty  townsliii)  Avorks,  Koss  county, 


Ohio. 


On  the  side  next  the  pike  the  wall  of  the  square  can  not  be  traced 
The  opposite  side  and  most  of  the  other  two  are  still  plainly  visible  j  the 
cross  walls,  however,  disappear  before  they  reach  the  one  next  to  the 
pike.  But,  this  portion  being  covered  with  clover  and  weeds,  it  is 
possible  some  traces  were  hidden  j  if  it  had  been  freshly  plowed  per- 
haps the  lines  could  have  been  found  all  the  way. 

At  the  north  corner  (the  one  toward  the  left  side  of  Squier  and 
Davis's  plate)  the  ends  are  worn  away,  and  at  the  south  corner  both  walls 
are  covered  with  brush,  so  that  the  exact  length  of  the  northeast  side  could 
not  be  found.  The  angles  at  the  north  and  east  corners  were  obtained, 
by  taking  the  bearings  of  the  three  linesc    These  may  be  slightly  in 
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erroFj  as  owing  to  long  cultivation  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty 
where  the  center  of  the  embankment  was ;  but  by  placing  the  instru- 
ment as  near  the  center  as  could  be  determined,  about  midway  of  the 
length,  and  placing  the  rod  the  same  way  near  each  end,  the  error  will 
be  very  slight;  not  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  measuring  the  smaller  circle,  as  on  it  Squier 
and  Davis  appear  to  base  their  claim  to  the  mathematical  accuracy  of 
the  works  constructed  by  the  "Mound-builders." 

In  order  to  prove  this  accuracy  they  present  a  supi)lementary  plan 
on  the  plate,  showing  their  method  of  determining  the  curves,  and  in 
a  footnote  on  the  following  page  give  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  and  the 
directions.  It  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find,  on  carefully  examin- 
ing this  showing,  that  it  relates  wholly  to  a  hypothetical  case,  and  not 
to  a  circle  actually  surveyed.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following 
facts :  The  circumference  of  the  circle,  given  as  an  illustration,  is  3,600 
feet  and  the  diameter  1,146  feet,  which  agrees  with  no  circle  given  in 
their  entire  work.  Had  they  given  an  illustration  from  an  actual  sur- 
vey it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory. 

The  courses  and  distances  of  Mr.  Middleton's  survey  of  the  smaller 
circle  of  this  group  are  inserted  here,  made  after  the  plan  Squier  and 
Davis  suggest,  but  with  shorter  chords;  also  the  plat  made  therefrom 
(Fig.  321).  The  place  of  beginning  is  at  station  1,  the  course  south- 
west, westward,  and  so  on  around. 


The  .small  circle. 


stations. 


1  to  2 

2  to  3 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

5  to  6 

6  to  7 

7  to  8 

8  to  9 

9  to  10 

10  to  11 

11  to  12 

12  to  13 

13  to  14 

14  to  15 

15  to  16 

16  to  17 

17  to  18 

18  to  19 

19  to  20 

20  to  21 

21  to  22 

22  to  23 

23  to  24 

24  to  1 


Bearing. 


S.  60°  W  

S.  81°  35'  W  . . 
S.  84°  44'  W.. 
^f.  74°  45'  W  . 

N.70O  W  

N.  59°  16'  W  . 

^1.  42°  W  

N.  24°  23'  W  . 
N.  12°  48'  W  . 
N.  50  47'  E  . . . 

20-^  30'  E  .  , 
N.  34^  24'  E  . , 
N.  533  52'  E  . 
N.  67°  05'  E  . 
X.  84^  23'  E  . 
S.81^  08'  E. . 
S.  730  38'  E.. 
8.71°  02'  E.. 
S.  65°  05'  E.. 
S.  390  46'  E.. 
S.  200  45'  E.. 
S.  70  50'  E... 
S.  0^  5H'  W.  . 
S.  32°  20'  \V . 


Distance. 

Feet. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
30 
313 


Differences  between  cliords. 


l^etween 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 


1st  and  2(1 . . . . 

2(1  and  3d  

3d  and  4tli.... 
4tli  and  51  li. . . 
5tli  and  6tli . . . 
6tli  and  7th.-. 
7th  and  8th... 
8th  and  Otli... 
9th  and  10th.. 
10th  and  11th. 
11th  and  12th. 
12th  and  13th. 
13th  and  14th . 
14th  and  15th. 
15th  and  16th. 
16th  and  17th. 
17th  and  18th . 
18th  and  19th. 
19th  and  20th. 
20tli  and  21st . 
2 1st  and  22d  .. 


21° 

3 
20 

4 
10 
17 
17 
11 
18 
14 
13 
19 
13 
17 
14 


25 
19 
12 
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As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  these  figures  and  the  diagram,  not 
only  is  the  curve  irregular,  but  the  diameters  differ  so  much  in  length, 
one  being  866  feet  and  the  other  748  feet,  that  the  figure  is  much  nearer 
an  ellipse  than  a  true  circle.  These  evidences  of  error  in  the  state- 
ments and  plates  of  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis's  work  and  manifest 
tokens  of  carelessness  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  somewhat  our  confi- 
dence in  their  statements  as  to  measurements  and  dimensions,  although 
the  figures  of  the  works  they  personally  examined  are  generally  correct 
as  to  form. 

THE  SQI^ARE. 

This  inclosure,  shown  in  PI.  xxxix,  presents  quite  a  regular  figure, 
closely  approximating  a  square.  The  notes  of  the  survey  are  as  follows, 
commencing  at  staticm  the  southern  corner.  The  stations  are  at  the 
intersections  of  the  lines  of  the  walls: 


station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Feet. 

a  to  6  . . . 

5^.47°  14'  E  ... 

1, 108 

b  to  c  ... 

N.  42°  41'  W  .. 

1,106 

c  to  d  ... 

S.  47°  06'  W... 

1, 110 

dtoe... 

S. 440  11'  E.... 

535 

eto  a  ... 

S.  410  24'  E.... 

568 

e  to/  ... 

S.410  24'  W... 

521 

/tog  ... 

]sr.  840 10'  w .. 

185 

A  direct  line  from  a  to  d  runs  42^^  52'  AV.  exactly  1,100  feet.  The 
survey  was,  in  fact,  made  by  triangulation,  the  angles  being  as  follows: 


Ata{eab)   SS'^  38'. 

At  &  (rt  6  c)   90  05 

At  c  {b  cd)   89  47 

At  d(ccl  e)   88  43 

Ate{dea)   182  47 

The  angles  at  a  and  d,  usiug  the  direct  line  between  them,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  a  (dab)   90°  06' 

At  {I  (c  da)   90  02 

The  following  are  the  check  lines : 

Feet. 

Diagonal  from  a  to  c,  N.  3^  40'  E   1,  566 

Diagonal  from  b  to  d   1,  561 

Diameter  running  northeast  and  southwest   1,  095 

Distance  between  a  and  d   1, 102 

Diameter  running  northwest  and  southeast   1, 104 


The  diameters  are  measured  from  the  middle  of  the  gateways  in  the 
sides. 
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THE  BAUM  WORKS. 

Altliougli  a  complete  resurvey  of  these  Avorks  was  made,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  here  the  notes  rehitiug  to  any  part  ex- 
cept the  square.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  resurvey  of  the  cir- 
cular portion  revealed  no  very  essential  variation  from  the  figure  given 
in  Ancient  Monuments,  PI.  xxi,  l^o.  1. 

The  square,  most  of  which  has  long  been  in  a  pasture,  is  rather 
more  distinct  and  prominent  than  such  remains  usually  are,  the  walls 
being  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  the  gateways  well  marked,  though  no 
traces  of  the  inclosed  mounds  remain.  The  circular  portions  of  the 
works  are  much  worn  and  two  sections  of  considerable  length  are  so 
nearly  obliterated  that  the  line  can  not  be  traced  with  any  certainty. 

Mr.  Middleton^s  field  notes  relating  to  the  square  are  as  follow^s,  com- 
mencing at  station  a  at  the  western  corner : 


station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Width 
of  wall. 

.  Whole 
lenath  of 
side.s. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

a  to  b  . . . 

5^".  590  17'  E  . . . 

551 

49 

1    1, 108 

b  to  c  ... 

K  590  17'  E... 

557 

56 

eto  d  ... 

S.  30°  12'  E.... 

561 

50 

1    1, 129 

d  to  e  . .. 

S.  30°  12'  E.... 

568 

35 

eto/.... 

S.  590  44'  W... 

556 

33 

1  1,113 

ftog  ... 

S.590  44/ 

557 

33 

g  to  h  . .. 

]S".  29°  56'  W  . . 

560 

56 

1  1,117 

hto  a  . . . 

N.  29°  56'  W  . . 

557 

57 

For  the  arm  leading  to  the  large  circle  (given  only  in  part  here)  begin 
at  station  c  at  the  north  corner  of  the  square  and  run  as  follows : 

S.  30°  12'  E.  102  ft. ;  S.  Sl^  E.  54  ft. ;  S.  63°  21'  E.  50  ft. ;  S.  52°  21'  E.  50  ft. ;  S.  64^ 
E.  145  ft. 

CHECK  LINES. 


hto  d ... 

X.  590  27'  E  . . . 

1, 112 

gtoe  ... 

N.  14°  29'  E  . . . 

1 , 584 

btof.... 

S.  30°  E  

1, 124 

The  angles  at  the  corners  are — 

a   90°  47'  I  e   90°  04^ 

c   89   20  \  g   89  40 

It  is  apparent  from  these  notes  and  PI.  XL,  representing  this  in- 
closure,  that  it  a])proximates  very  closely  a  true  square.  The  great- 
est variation  at  the  corner  from  a  right  angle  is  only  47  minutes.  The 
average  length  of  the  sides  is  1,117  feet,  from  which  the  extreme 
variation  is  only  12  feet,  the  difference  betw^een  extremes  being  but  21 
feet. 
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As  tlie  structure  and  contents  of  the  few  mounds  which  appear  to  be 
connected  with  these  works  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  origin,  age,  and  uses  ot  the  circles  and  squares,  the  description  will 
be  given  here  of  one  connected  with  the  Baum  works  just  mentioned, 
which  are  those  figured  in  No.  1,  PI.  xxi.  Ancient  Monuments.  The 
mound  referred  to  is  that  designated  in  this  figure  as  a  ^'Square  pyram- 
idal mound."  It  was  carefully  explored  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Reynolds,  whose  report  is  as  follows : 

THE  PYRAMIDAL  MOUND. 

This  mound  is  distant  from  the  nearest  gateway  of  the  circle,  N. 
210  30'  W.,  1,420  feet.  In  the  work  of  Messrs.  Sipiier  and  Davis  the 
height  is  given  as  15  feet  and  diameter  125  feet.  Its  height  at  the 
time  of  this  exploration  was  12  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing surface,  and  its  diameter  from  135  to  110  feet.  This  dift'ereuce 
is  due  to  the  annual  disturbance  of  its  surface  by  i)low  and  freshet. 
The  same  agencies  have  likewise  destroj^ed  its  pyramidal  form,  and  it 
resembles  now  an  ux)turned  wash  basin.  The  mound  was  comi)osedfor 
the  most  part  of  clay  mottled  considerably  with  black  loam  and 
slightly  in  some  places  with  patches  of  a  grayish  plastic  lime.  Cross 
trenches  were  run  due  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  respect- 
ively. The  breadth  of  tliese  at  the  side  was  from  5  to  G  feet,  but  as 
they  penetrated  inward  they  widened  gradually,  so  that  at  the  center 
the  excavation  became  13  feet  in  diameter.  Considerable  lateral  dig- 
ging was  done  from  these  trenches  to  uncover  skeletons  and  other  in- 
dications appearing  in  their  sides. 

Two  series  of  upi  ight  post  molds,  averaging  5  inches  in  diameter, 
equidistant  10  inches,  and  forming  a  perfect  circle  36  feet  in  diameter, 
constitute  a  preeminent  feature  of  this  mound.  Within  these  circular 
I)alings  the  mound  was  penetrated  systematically  by  thin  seams  of  fine 
sand  sagging  in  the  center  and  averaging  1  foot  a])art.  Resting  upon 
the  natural  black  loam  at  the  bottom,  timbers  averaging  8  inches  in 
diameter  radiated  from  the  center,  and  in  the  south  and  west  trenches 
were  noticed  to  extend  continuously  to  the  i)osts.  These  timbers  were 
detected,  for  the  most  part,  by  their  burnt  remains  and  also  by  the 
molds  of  dark  earth  in  the  yellow  clay,  ])r()duced  by  the  decomposition 
of  wood.  Directly  over  these  timbers  was  a  horizontal  line  of  decayed 
and  burnt  wood,  but  mostly  decayed,  averaging  half  an  inch  thick. 
The  ui)right  postmolds  of  the  lower  series  were  very  distinct  and  meas- 
ured 5  feet  in  vertical  height.  In  one  was  found  a  small  sliver  of  what 
appeared  to  be  black  walnut.  Several  of  them  contained  the  burnt 
remains  of  wood,  and  in  many  of  these  instances  the  black  bark  was 
clinging  to  the  sides. 

Separating  this  from  the  superstructure,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  Fig.  322,  was  a  thin,  sagging  streak  of  burnt  clay.  Here  and  there 
upon  its  surface  scant  traces  of  black  wood  ashes  were  seen,  while  a 
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small  quantity  of  white  bone  asbes  lay  scattered  upon  its  western 
border.  This  burnt  streak  overlaid  a  thin  sand  seam,  below  which  it 
seems  it  could  not  penetrate.  The  i)ostmolds  of  the  superstructure 
consisted  of  a  double  row,  the  outer  one  being  uniformly  directly  over 
the  lower  series  in  a  vertical  line,  and  sei^arated  from  the  latter  en- 
tirely around  the  circle  by  a  solid  line  of  gravel.  The  two  rows  of  the 
upper  structure  averaged  18  inches  apart.  Both  might  have  ex- 
tended originally  above  the  surface  of  the  mound,  since  they  were  dis- 
covered between  and  2  feet  beneath  the  surface,  which  had  been 
considerably  plowed.  Horizontal  timber  molds  a  little  smaller  in  diam- 
eter, filled,  in  x)laces,  with  charcoal,  could  be  distinctly  seen  lying 
against  the  side  of  each  line  of  posts  at  the  points  shown  in  the  figure. 
These  appear  to  have  been  cross  beams  or  stays  used  for  bracing  pur- 
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poses.  In  the  eastern  trench  a  gap,  3  feet  2  inches  wide,  was  noticed 
by  the  absence  of  postmolds  in  both  upper  and  lower  series. 

All  the  skeletons  discovered  were  in  the  area  inclosed  by  these  posts. 
These  lay  at  different  depths  and  in  different  positions^  the  favorite  or 
l^redominant  one,  at  least  in  the  upper  portion,  being  just  inside  and 
alongside  of  the  inner  circle  of  palings.  The  skeletons  unearthed 
were  all  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  reservation,  ^^'one  of  them 
could  have  been  intrusively  buried,  for  the  stratification  above  them 
was  not  disturbed.  All  excepting  Nos.  15, 10,  and  17  lay  upon  one  or 
another  of  the  thin  seams  of  sand.  All  except  l^o.  10  lay  stretched 
out  at  full  length.  The  latter  lay  partly  upon  the  side,  witli  knees 
drawn  up  and  head  crouched  down  upon  the  ribs,  as  though  originally 
placed  in  a  sitting  posture.  All  excei)t  i^os.  13  and  10  had  the  arms 
and  hands  placed  at  the  sides.    The  l  ight  arm  of  skeleton  No.  1.)  lay 
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bent  across  tlie  stomacli.  The  riglit  arm  of  skeleton  Xo.  16  was  bent 
so  that  the  hands  touched  the  chin.  From  both  jaws  of  this  latter 
skeleton  all  the  teeth  had  been  extracted  before  interment. 

With  skeleton  'No.  1  a  bone  implement  was  found  at  the  back  of  the 
cranium,  and  an  incised  shell  and  fragments  of  a  jar  at  the  right  side 
of  it.  With  No.  3,  which  was  that  of  a  child  about  10  years  old,  a  small 
clay  vessel  was  found  5  inches  behind  the  cranium.  At  the  left  hand  of 
skeleton  No.  8  was  a  shell  such  as  is  found  in  the  sands  of  Paint  creek. 
A  bone  implement  was  at  the  back  of  the  cranium  of  i^"o.  9.  With 
skeleton  No.  11  were  found  a  lot  of  small  semi-perforated  shell  beads, 
and  two  bone  imjilements  directly  back  of  the  cranium.  By  the  right 
side  of  the  cranium  were  the  perfect  skull  and  jaws  of  a  wolf,  and 
beneath  these  were  two  perforated  ornauients  of  shell.  In  the  right 
hand  was  a  shell,  such  as  is  found  in  the  creek  near  by,  while  in  the 
left  was  a  pipe  fashioned  from  stone. 

At  the  right  of  the  feet  of  this  skeleton  was  the  extremity  of  an 
oblong  ashpit  about  1  feet  long  and  2  feet  broad  and  1  foot  10  inches 
in  depth.  It  was  filled  with  Avhite  ashes  which  were  evidently  those  of 
human  bones,  since  none  but  human  bones  could  be  identified.  In 
these  ashes  and  compactly  filled  with  them  was  an  earthen  pot.  It  lay 
at  the  right  of  the  feet  of  skeleton  No.  11.  It  was  lifted  out  of  the 
ashes  with  great  care,  but  the  weight  of  its  contents  and  its  rotten  con- 
dition caused  it  to  break  in  ])ieces  before  it  could  be  placed  upon  the 
grouud.  Numerous  other  xneces  of  pottery  of  a  similar  character  were 
found  in  these  ashes,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  from  the  indications, 
that  all  these  ashes  were  originally  placed  in  pots  before  interment.  A 
perforated  shell  disk  2  inches  in  diameter  and  a  lump  of  soggy  syca- 
more wood  were  gathei'ed  from  the  ashes.  Neither  Avood  nor  shell  bore 
any  signs  of  having  been  burnt.  These  ashes  could  not  have  been 
buried  intrusively,  since  the  sand  layer  above  them  was  undisturbed. 

Skeleton  No.  15  lay  7  feet  deep  and  a  half  foot  below  the  general 
burnt  streak.  It  was  originally  covered  with  a  wooden  structure  of 
some  kind,  for  the  cores  of  two  red  cedar  timbers  were  resting  length- 
wise upon  the  body  and  the  burnt  remains  of  probably  two  others  could 
be  plainly  seen  on  each  side  placed  i)arallel  to  those  upon  the  body. 
This  red  cedar  was  still  sound,  but  the  white  wood  which  envelopes 
the  red  cores  seemed  to  be  burnt  entirely  to  charcoal.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  these  timbers  were  originally  1  foot  above  the  body,  for 
the  earth  to  that  extent  over  the  whole  length  of  the  body  was  very 
soft.  The  timbers  were  noticed  to  extend  slightly  beyond  the  head  and 
feet,  while  the  head  upon  which  they  lay  was  upon  its  l  ight  side.  The 
earth  above  them  was  a  mixture  of  olay  and  fine  sand  and  peculiarly 
moist.  The  length  of  this  skeleton  to  the  ankle  bones  was  0  feet  and  1 
inch.  Two  bone  implements  were  found  at  its  head,  and  at  its  right 
side  near  the  head  were  two  fragments  of  polished  tubes  and  a  hollow 
point  of  bone  which  appears  to  have  been  shaped  with  a  steel  knife 
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(Fig\  323).  Three  bone  impleineuts  were  found  beneath  the  right  elbow 
of  skeleton  'No.  13.  Skeleton  I^o.  16  corresponded  in  level  and  condi- 
tions to  skeleton  'No.  15.  The  timber,  however,  seemed  to  have  nearly 
all  decayed,  since  only  a  few  small  pieces  of  red  cedar  could  be  gath- 
ered and  scarcely  any  traces  of  black  ashes  could  be  seen.  The  earth, 
however,  for  about  a  foot  above  was  very  soft,  and  two  timber  molds  at 
this  level  were  distinctly  traceable,  extending  from  the  direction  of  the 
skeleton's  side  to  a  foot  and  a  half  beyond  its  feet.  Bones  of  deer  and 
bear,  stag  antlers,  mussel  shells,  and  many  fragments  of  coarse  pottery 
were  found  in  the  west  trench  9^  feet  beyond  the  postmolds. 

It  will  be  observed,  if  reference  is  had  to  the  figure,  that  l^os.  2,  3,  7, 
and  11  are  all  upon  the  same  layer,  as  are  also  ]N"os.  9  and  10.  i^os.  14, 
15,  and  16  also  correspond  in  depth,  but  they  did  not,  like  the  others, 
rest  upon  sand.  Fragmentary  human  bones,  disturbed  by  the  plow, 
were  found  corresponding  in  depth  to  the  topmost  sand  streaks  shown 
in  the  diagram.  Black-walnut  timber  4  feet  long  and  lying  5  inches 
above  the  general  burnt  streak  was  found  in  a  decayed  and  soaked 
condition  at  the  point  indicated  in  the  figure.  One  end  bore  the  marks 
of  having  been  burnt.  The  soil  around  it  was  mostly  a  moist,  dark 
loam  mixed  with  patches  of  what  has 
been  above  described  as  a  grayish 
plastic  lime. 

A  foot  and  a  half  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  a  little  to  the  southeast  of 

the  center  a  curious  double  fire-bed  or  '^^^  -Bone  implement  point  from  Baum 

works. 

hearth  was  uncovered.    It  was  about 

5  feet  in  diameter.  Uppermost  was  a  layer  of  white  ashes  varying 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  thickness.  They  were  the  ashes  of  burnt  shell 
and  bone,  but  no  bone  could  be  found  sufficiently  large  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  human.  Beneath  this  was  burnt  clay  from  4  to 
5  inches  thick,  resting  upon  a  layer  of  sand,  which  at  this  point  was 
between  2  and  3  inches  deep.  The  surface  of  this  sand  was  quite  hard. 
Directly  beneath  it  came  another  bed  of  ashes  of  equal  thickness  with 
the  one  above,  and  of  like  composition,  excei)t  that  it  contained  a  quan- 
tity of  black  wood  ashes  and  several  broken  i^ieces  of  pottery.  BeloAV 
this  appeared  burnt  clay  again  from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  resting,  as 
before,  upon  a  thin  layer  of  sand. 

A  hearth  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  lacking  its  double  feature,  lay 
almost  directly  beneath  this  last  upon  the  general  burnt  streak  that  has 
been  heretofore  described. 

This  mound  is  situated  upon  the  edge  of  tlie  first  general  bottom 
from  Paint  creek,  which,  though  protected  by  a  huge  levee,  is  annually 
inundated.  In  overflow  times  tlie  smaller  circle  of  the  adjoining  inclo- 
sure  is  almost  entirely  submerged  and  the  summit  of  the  mcmnd  is  tlie 
only  land  visible  above  a  broad  expanse  of  water.  Around  the  mound, 
upon  all  sides,  i)articularly  to  the  east,  are  traces  of  former  Indian  occu- 
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patioii.  Numerous  fragiiieiits  of  i^ottery  siniilar  in  texture,  fabrication, 
and  ornamental  features  to  those  found  in  the  mound  bestrew  the 
plowed  ground.  These  were  intermingled  with  the  valves  of  mussel 
shells,  pitted  stones,  shell  disks,  human  bones,  arrowheads,  pieces  of 
perforated  stone  gorgets,  and  a  large  quantity  of  chipped  flint. 
Specimens  of  all  were  collected  and  forwarded  to  Washington  with  the 
relics  taken  from  the  mound. 

THE   SKIP  WOKKS.' 

A  resurvey,  so  far  as  possible,  was  made  of  the  square  of  this  group, 
the  position  of  the  south  wall,  which  is  now  obliterated,  being  assumed. 

Station  «,  or  beginning  point  of  the  survey,  is  in  the  northern  gate- 
way or  passageway  into  the  circle;  h  is  at  the  northeast  corner;  c,  in 
the  middle  gateway  of  the  eastern  wall;  at  the  southeast  corner;  e, 
middle  point  of  the  assumed  south  wall ;  /',  the  southwest  corner ;  r/, 
middle  gateway  of  western  wall;  h,  northwest  corner.  The  center 
line  of  the  walls  was  followed  and  the  points  where  these  lines  crossed 
were  taken  as  the  corners.  As  the  sides  are  straight  the  middle  station 
is  at  the  exact  half-way  point  of  each  line.  The  result  of  the  survey  is 
as  follows : 


From— 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Feet. 

a  to  b  ... 

K.  790  13'  E  . . . 

b  to  c  ... 

S.  90  35'  E  . . . . 

570 

c  to  d  ... 

S.  90  35'  E  . . . . 

."i70 

dtoe... 

S.790  14'  W... 

r)56J 

etof.... 

S.790  14'  W... 

556^ 

ftog... 

X.  90  34'  W  . . . 

570 

(J  toll  . . . 

]S^  90  34'  W  . . . 

570 

h  to  a. .. 

X.  790  13'  E  . . . 

556i 

CHECK  LITRES. 

6  to/... 

S.350  13'  W... 

1,  607 J 

h  tod.  .. 

S.  530  35'  E 

a  to  e  . . . 

S.  90  34'  E 

1,  141 

rjtoc  ... 

N.  790  12'  E  . . . 

1,113 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  eastern  and  western  sides  are  60  feet 
longer  than  given  in  Ancient  Monuments.  The  southeastern  and 
southwestern  corners,  which  are  now  obliterated,  were  placed  back  to 
correspond  with  the  ratio  of  the  lines  in  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis's  fig- 
ure. The  length  of  the  walls  fvom  corner  to  corner,  according  to  these 
authors,  was  1,080  feet.  This  distance,  measuring  from  the  northern 
corner  li  and  will  throw  the  south  line  wholly  in  the  thoroughfare'^ 
or  washout  shown  in  their  figure.  This  resurv^ey,  therefore,  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  reliable  only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  northern  wall,  and  the 
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eastern  and  western  walls  so  far  as  the  latter  extend.  Of  tlie  eastern  wall 
there  yet  remains  distinctly  traceable  970  feet  from  the  northeast  corner 
h',  and  of  the  western  wall  990  feet  from  the  northwestern  corner  h.  The 
walls  vary  in  Avidth  from  40  to  44  feet. 

The  relation  of  the  stations  in  the  gateways  to  the  ends  of  the  walls 
on  either  side  is  as  follows:  From  a  to  the  end  of  the  wall  on  the  east, 
42  feet;  on  the  west,  48j  makipg  width  of  gateway  90  feet;  from  h 
west  4G  feet,  sonth  50  feet ;  from  c  north  60  feet,  sontli  GO  feet ;  from  g 
south  40  feet,  north  35  feet;  from  h  south  135  feet  and  east  60  feet. 

Part  of  the  large  circle,  which  is  too  nearly  obliterated  to  be  thor- 
oughly traced,  was  surveyed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  curve,  by  com- 
mencing at  station  a  in  the  northern  gateway  of  the  square  and  running- 
thence  to  the  nearest  clearly  definable  point  of  the  circle,  which  is  num- 
bered station  1. 


From— 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Feet. 

a  (0  1 

19°  2'.)'  E  . . . 

730 

1  to  2 

N.  4°  E  

100 

2  to  3 

N.  1°  38'  K  .... 

100 

3  to  4 

K  2°  07' W. ... 

100 

4  to  5 

N.  12°  15'  AY  .. 

100 

5  to  6 

N.  210  46'  W 

100 

G  to  7 

K240  IT  W  .. 

100 

7  to  8 

1SI.30O  53'  W  .. 

100 

8  to  9 

N.  43°  41'  W  .. 

100 

9  to  10 

N".  50°  40'  W  .- 

100 

10  to  11 

N.  56°  35'  W  . . 

100 

11  to  12 

N.  60O  35'  W  . . 

100 

12  to  13 

^5".  65°  33'  W  . . 

100 

13  to  14 

N.780  37'  W 

100 

14  to  15 

N.790  03'  W  .. 

100 

15  to  16 

S. 840  11/  W  . . . 

100 

16  to  17 

S.  780  52' W . . . 

100 

17  to  ] 

S.460  12'  E.... 

1.  346 

The  square  inclosure  is  on  the  first  or  lower  bottom,  the  circle  on  the 
second,  the  difference  in  elevation  being  only  5  feet.  The  figure  in 
Ancient  Monuments  is  incorrect  in  that  it  places  the  square  somewhat 
too  far  to  the  east  in  its  relation  to  the  circle. 

PIKE  (^OrNTY. 

SEAL    rOWNSIIIl'  WOHKS.l 

These  works  are  now  in  Scioto  towiishi]).  Seal  townshij)  having  been 
divided,  and  are  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  I  X.  Barnes.  The  large  circle  is 
about  obliterated.  The  parallels  are  traceable  from  the  square  to  the 
ravine.    The  south  half  of  the  square  is  quite  distinct;  the  north  half 

'  Squier  and  Davis,  PI.  XXIV. 
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has  beeu  plowed  away.  The  inclosure  A  is  not  exactly  as  shown;  the 
interior  level  area  is  nearly  square,  but  the  ditch  is  not  of  the  same 
width  all  around,  leaving  a  level  space  between  it  and  the  embank- 
ment, as  one  would  suppose  from  the  sketch.  When  excavated  the 
ditch  was  made  wider  at  four  alternate  parts,  so  as  to  give  a  circular 
outline  around  the  outside  and  to  leave  at  the  same  time  a  square  in- 
closed area  with  rounded  corners.  (See  Fig.  324,  made  from  these  sur- 
veys.) A  gravel  pit  Avhich  has  been  opened  on  the  slope  of  the  terrace 
west  cuts  off  that  part  of  the  embankment  almost  to  the  ditch;  but  the 
structure  of  the  Avail  is  so  much  like  that  of  the  ground  below,  that  a 
person  ascending  from  the  lower  terrace  would  never  suspect  its  exist- 
ence until  he  had  reached  a  point  where  it  can  be  seen  from  above,  there 
being  no  line  of  denuirkation,  all  having  the  same  appearance.  The 
^^wall"  shown  south  of  this  work,  along  the  edge  of  the  terrace  where 
it  bends  to  the  east,  can  no  longer  be  traced.    A  ditch  has  been  dug 


away  by  the  river  is  proven  by  tliere  being  a  wide  fence  row  outside 
the  ditch,  and  the  ground  along  this  fence  row  has  been  plowed.  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  remembers  when  Squier  and  Davis  made  their  survey, 
says  it  was  never  nuich  higher  than  now,  the  slight  reduction  that  has 
taken  place  being  due  to  cultivation.  He  says  also  that  he  helped  to 
clear  the  work  having  the  interior  ditch,  and  its  appearance  was  never 
essentially  different  from  what  it  is  now. 

Between  the  circle  i>  and  the  half  circle  east  of  it  is  a  place  leading 
down  to  the  next  level  like  those  at  High  Bank,  namely,  such  a  depres- 
sion as  would  result  from  the  wash  of  an  old  path.  The  half  circle 
extends  quite  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  the  ends  have  fallen  off*, 
showing  a  section.  In  the  circle  D  the  interior  level  area  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  ditch  and  embankment;  the  ground 
begins  to  slope  almost  at  the  entrance. 

The  work  shown  in  supplementary  plan  Wis  a  mile  above  the  other 
group,  close  to  the  pike,  on  land  belonging  to  T.  W.  Sargent's  heirs. 


Fig.  324.— Circle  A,  Seal  township  works. 


along  near  the  edge,  probably  to  get 
dirt  for  mounds  or  circles,  and  the 
wall,  or  supposed  wall,  was  probably 
only  the  natural  earth  left  outside 
of  this  ditch.  Its  top  is  not  so  high 
as  the  level  Just  north  of  the  ditch, 
as  shown  by  S(piier  and  Davis,  in 
section  ej\  and  no  higher  than  along 
the  brow  farther  east.  At  the  point 
Avhere  the  ditch  turns  north,  how- 
ever, the  earth  from  it  has  been 
thrown  up  to  form  a  wall  along  its 
eastern  margin,  meeting  the  circle 
as  shown.  That  there  has  never 
been  a  wall  which  has  been  washed 
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There  was  a  small  mound  near  this  which  contained  charcoal  and  ashes, 
but  no  bones  or  relics.  As  a  means  of  correcting  the  errors  made  by 
Messrs.  Squier  and  Da  vis  in  the  measurements  of  this  work,  the  result 
of  tlie  Bureau  survey  is  given  here. 

Tlie  lengths  of  the  sides  of  tlie  square,  as  shown  by  the  survey,  are 
854  feet  east  and  west  and  852  north  and  south,  being  an  average  of 
53  feet  greater  than  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis's  measurements.  The 
work  is,  however,  very  nearly  an  exact  square. 

According  to  these  autliors  the  parallels  running  north  to  the  circle 
are  100  feet  apart  and  475  feet  long.  According  to  the  resurvey  they  are 
68  feet  apart,  measuring  to  the  middle  line  of  each  wall,  and  the  aver- 
age length  is  634  feet  (the  eastern  647  and  western  621).  The  distance 
from  the  square  to  the  break  of  the  ravine  is  427  feet  for  the  eastern 
side  and  400  for  the  western,  the  width  of  the  ravine  110  feet. 

THE  GRADED  WAY.^ 

The  excavation  along  which  the  walls  extend  is  an  old  watercourse. 
Beaver  creek  comes  down  from  the  hills  almost  directly  east  of  this 
work  and  turns  south  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  gradually  encroaching  on 
the  terrace  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  it  is  sharply  deflected 
toward  the  hill  again.  At  this  point  is  an  old  cut-off,  formed  when  the 
bed  of  the  creek  was  much  higher  than  at  present,  starting  out  toward 
the  west  and  curving  until  it  has  a  direction  almost  north.  It  leaves 
the  upper  terrace  at  the  level  of  the  second  or  next  lower  one  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  slough  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
upper  terrace,  or  perhaps  into  the  river  when  that  had  its  course  along 
here.  This  is  a  measure  of  its  geologic  age.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  anytime  a  regular  channel  for  the  creek,  but  only  a  place 
through  which  a  portion  of  its  surplus  water  was  discharged  in  time 
of  freshets. 

There  is  a  secondary  terrace  along  the  west  side  of  this  cut-off'  for 
about  half  its  length  from  the  northern  end;  on  the  east  there  is  a 
slight  terrace  for  a  few  hundred  feet  along  the  last  turn  5  the  east  wall, 
at  its  southern  end,  is  built  along  this  terrace,  but  rises  to  the  main 
level  at  a  short  distance.  In  the  other  direction  (toward  the  south)  the 
terrace  soon  disappears. 

The  west  wall  is  built  its  entire  length  on  the  minor  terrace.  It  is 
much  higher  above  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  than  the  eastern 
wall,  though  the  absolute  height  of  the  latter  is  greater  on  account  of 
the  greater  election  of  its  foundation.  At  each  end  of  the  east  Avail 
there  is  a  small  mound.  The  south  end  of  the  west  wall  is  higher  and 
wider  for  about  100  feet  than  the  other  i)ortions,  being  heaviest  at  the 
very  end,  resembling  a  dome-shaped  mound  when  looked  at  from  the 
level  ground  immediately  soutli.  Both  walls  have  several  turns  or 
angles  to  correspond  to  the  irregularities  of  the  banks.    The  sl()])es 
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were  dressed  off  smooth,  or  else  the  dirt  was  piled  close  to  the  edge,  so 
that  a  considerable  part  rolled  downward;  at  any  rate  there  is  a  smooth 
regular  »lo\)e  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  north  end  of  the  west  wall  has  been  so  cut  up  by  digging  gravel 
that  its  form  can  not  be  determined,  and  it  could  not  be  learned 
whether  there  had  been  a  mound  there  or  not.  A  deep  pond  has 
been  dug  on  the  second  terrace  a  little  way  out.  The  pond  shown  in 
the  plate  is  a  natural  depression. 

The  east  wall  has  been  dug  into  lately  to  a  limited  extent  on  the 
top  and  sides,  and  a  woodchuck  has  excavated  at  the  bottom  in  one 
place.  All  these  exposures  show  sandy  soil  and  line  gravel,  but  no 
clay.  East  of  the  north  end  of  the  east  wall  there  is  a  depression,  where 
dirt  was  probably  obtained  for  the  construction  of  this  wall;  and  the 
owner  in  setting  out  some  apple  trees  has  reached  a  stratum  of  compact 
yellow  clay,  some  of  which  may  now  be  seen  scattered  about  each  tree; 
so  that,  if  clay  had  been  desired  by  the  builders  of  the  embankments, 
a  very  little  additional  labor  would  have  given  it  to  them.  They  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence,  for  it  shows  plainly  along  the 
northern  slope  very  close  to  the  surface. 

Both  walls  went  down  the  northern  slope  to  the  level  below ;  whether 
they  reached  any  distance  out  on  it  is  not  apparent  now.  Slight  traces 
of  the  wall  leading  southward  to  the  mound  may  be  detected  where  it 
crosses  the  lowest  part  of  the  cut-off.  Beyond  this  cultivation  has 
effaced  it. 

Note. — In  his  work  entitled  ''Fort  Ancient"  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  takes  oc- 
casion to  criticise  my  estimate  of  the  cubic  contents  of  deposited  earth  in  the  walls 
of  this  fort  as  follows : 

''Prof.  Thomas's  description  of  the  fortitication  is  ijuite  accurate,  but  he  is  in  error 
as  to  one  thing:  he  says  Mr.  Locke's  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  earth  in  embank- 
ment is  a  mistake.  He  figun's  it  at  154.  000  cubic  yards  of  earth.  Prof.  Locke  falls 
short  of  the  true  amount  and  Prof.  Thomas  makes  it  still  smaller.    Both  these  gen- 


was  thrown  over  and  down  into  these  ravines  to  make  the  ascent  as  steep  as  possible. 
We  can  easily  trace  the  line  of  division  where  the  artificial  earth  ^nds  and  the  natural 
side  of  the  ravine  begins.  In  some  cases  this  line  is  40  feet  from  (below  or  lower 
than)  the  summit  of  the  embankment.  This  would  give  the  embankment  an  aver- 
age height  of  31  or  32  feet  and  a  l>readth  of  69  feet.  The  length  is  one  mile  less 
tlian  that  stated  by  Prof.  Thomas.  Thus  we  would  have  a  few  hundred  more  cubic 
yards  of  earth  than  Prof.  Locke  states,  and  many  thousands  more  than  is  given  in 
Prof.  Thomas's  statement.  This  estimate  is  made  after  very  careful  consideration, 
and  is  surely  not  far  from  the  correct  figures  "  (p.  79). 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Moorehead  has  made  an  egregious  error  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  has  visited  the  fort.    First,  because  the  embankments  across  the  level  space  at 


Fig.  325.  -Copy  of  Moorebcad's  statiou  241,  PI.  vi. 


tlemen  seem  to  forget  that  the  wall  on 
the  ravine  side  is  carried  down  30,  40, 
and  in  some  places  50  feet  from  the  top. 
In  some  places  one  can  plainly  see  that 
from  50  feet  up  the  angle  is  very  steep, 
being  the  fort  wall,  while  from  that 
point  to  the  bottom  the  angle  is  much 
less,  because  it  is  the  natural  slope. 
When  the  structure  was  h\u\t  the  earth 
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For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  other  published  figures  of  the 
celebrated  Serpent  mound  of  Oliio,  we  add  here  a  carefully  drawn  illus- 
tration (Fig.  326)  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  while  visiting  this  ancient 


Fig.  236. — The  Serpent  nionnd,  Adams  county,  Ohio. 


work  in  1888.  It  is  given  without  comment,  as  our  only  object  is  to 
place  on  record  a  drawing  made  by  a  well-known  artist. 

the  northeast  part  of  the  ^^New  Fort  "  next  the  Parallels,"  which  are  the  highest 
in  the  entire  wall  measure,  according  to  Mr.  Moorehead,  as  shown  in  his  section  of 
Station  4,  Plate  VI,  only  17  feet  in  height.  Second,  because  the  earth  necessary  to 
construct  a  wall  31  or  32  feet  in  height  and  69  feet  wide  at  the  base  would  form  a 
ditch  or  series  of  excavations  of  a  character  and  dimensions  of  which  we  find  at  pres- 
ent no  indications,  and  which,  if  they  ever  existed,  would  still  form  a  marked  feature. 
At  no  point  is  there  a  ditch  exceeding  6  feet  in  depth  and  30  in  width. 

The  error  in  his  method  of  estimating  the  contents  of  the  wall  is  apparent  from  his 
calculation  of  the  deposited  earth  cut  up  to  form  the  wall,  Avhich  is  the  only  portion 
that  should  be  included  in  the  estimate.  Take,  for  example,  his  section  of  station 
241,  plate  VI,  of  which  we  insert  here  a  copy  (Fig.  325),  adding  only  a  dotted  line  to 
show  the  line  of  the  origiual  surface. 

Now,  instead  of  taking  the  difference  between  27.26  and  23.30  feet  or  3.96  feet  as 
the  height  of  the  wall,  he  assumes  27.26  feet — measured  perpendicularly  down  the 
outer  slope  23.30  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  inside  ditch — as  the  height  of  the  wall, 
and  the  distance  from  one  i>erx3endicnlar  to  the  other  as  the  width  of  the  base.  The 
error  in  this  method  of  estimating  the  contents  is  so  manifest  that  it  needs  no  further 
illustration.  A  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  that  is  to  say 
from  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  marked  23.30  feet,  would  probably  give  about  the 
correct  height  and  width  of  the  base,  as  the  amount  of  tlie  original  soil  above  the 
line  on  the  left  or  inner  side  would  about  equal  the  added  earth  on  the  outer  slope 
above  the  dotted  line. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

VALLEY  OF  THE  MONONGAHELA. 

Thi'oiighout  tlie  valley  of  the  Moiioiigaliela  river  are  abundant  evi- 
deuces  of  a  former  population.  Inclosures,  village  sites  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent formSj  together  with  numerous  dei)osits  of  mussel  shells,  bones, 
pieces  of  i)ottery,  and  other  indicia  of  a  settled  population  occur  fre- 
quently. From  the  river  bottoms  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  rising 
more  than  600  feet  above  the  water,  these  remains  are  to  be  seen.  At 
a  former  time  the  river  flowed  at  a  great ei*  elevation  tlian  now,  forming 
a  broad  terrace  known  as  the  190-foot  level,"  that  being  its  height 
above  the  present  bed  at  Pittsburg,  Along  this  level,  which  for  dis- 
tinction will  be  called  the  "ui)per  terrace,''  seemed  to  be  the  favorite 
place  of  abode  of  the  aborigines,  as  remains  of  every  kind  are  found 
more  plentifully  here  than  on  either  the  bottoms  or  hill  lands. 

Several  miles  back  from  the  river,  in  either  direction — that  is,  along 
the  water-sheds  between  the  Ohio  and  jVroiiongaliela  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  Youghiogheny — many  mounds  are  reported,  but  whether 
they  really  exist  is  a  matter  for  future  investigation. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Monongahela  are,  or  have  been,  a  few  mounds 
and  not  less  than  fifty  stone  graves.  This  refers  to  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try lying  immediately  along  the  river.  Of  the  mounds,  only  one  was 
found  to  be  composed  of  earth,  the  others  being  entirely  of  stone  or 
of  a  stone  interior  covered  with  earth  How  the  stone  was  arranged 
in  them  it  was  (with  one  exception,  to  be  noted  hereafter)  impossi- 
ble to  determine.  They  have  been  repeatedly  disturbed  by  parties  who 
took  no  note  of  the  structure  and  (^ould  tell  nothing  more  than  that  the 
rock  was  xlown  at  the  bottom  and  the  dirt  thrown  over  it."  It  was  only 
after  several  days  of  search  and  visits  to  all  the  localities  of  which  any 
information  could  be  obtained,  along  the  entire  eastern  margin  of  Wash- 
ington county,  that  a  few  could  be  found  intact. 

On  the  upper  terrace,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Monongahela 
city,  are  situated  the  garden  and  greenhouses  of  Mr.  I.  S.  Crall.  Two 
ravines  on  the  east  and  Avest  sides  open  direct! 3^  south  into  Pigeon 
creek,  and  their  erosion  has  lowered  the  ground  until  it  is  surrounded 
by  higher  land  on  every  side  except  along  the  bluff  next  to  the  creek. 
The  further  side  of  the  creek  being  bounded  by  a  high  hill,  the  view 
from  the  level  land  between  the  ravines  is  shut  off  in  every  direction, 
excei)t  through  a  narrow  pass  looking  up  the  river  5  thus  the  tract  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  hills  'close  at  hand,  ranging  from  40  to  250 
feet  above  its  level.  In  excavating  for  foundation  walls  and  other  pur- 
poses, Mr.  Crall  has,  at  different  times,  unearthed  skeletons,  some  of 
them  of  large  size ;  the  ground  is  strewn  with  mussel  shells,  flint  chips, 
etc. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  this  level,  near  the  break  of  the  ravine,  and 
close  to  a  never-failiug  spring,  stands  the  largest  mound  above  the  one 
at  McKee's  rocks,  measuring  9  feet  in  height  by  GO  feet  in  diameter. 
Beginning  on  the  eastern  side,  a  G-foot  trench  was  run  in  for  35  feet. 
At  17  feet  from  the  point  of  beginning  was  found  a  thin  layer  of  char- 
coal and  burnt  dirt,  which  at  this  point  was  betAYcen  3  and  4  feet  from . 
the  original  surface.  This,  which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  burmng 
weeds  and  trash  that  had  sprung  up  when  the  building  was  temporarily 
arrested  at  this  vStage,  continued  for  12  feet  with  an  upward  slope  nearly 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  top  of  the  mound,  showing  that  the  lat- 
ter had  been  built  from  the  center  upward  and  outward,  and  not  by  a 
succession  of  horizontal  layers.  This  is  further  shown  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  difterent  sorts  of  dirt  used  in  its  construction,  which  show 
a  central  core  or  nucleus,  with  the  successive  deposits  extending  over 
it  from  side  to  side.  Underlying  the  bottom  of  the  mound  was  a  tough 
gray  clay,  varying  in  thickness.  On  this  the  mound  had  been  built  up. 
At  the  center  a  hole  measuring  3  feet  across  the  top  and  2  feet  across 
the  bottom  had  been  dug  down  2  feet  into  the  original  soil.  In  this 
were  fragments  of  human  bones  too  soft  to  be  i^reserved.  They  indi- 
cated an  adult  of  large  size.  The  gray  clay  was  unbroken  over  this 
hole.  Directly  over  this,  above  the  clay  and  resting  upon  it,  were  jjor- 
tions  of  another  large  skeleton,  with  which  was  found  part  of  an 
unburned  clay  tube  or  pipe.  About  5  feet  southwest  of  the  last  men- 
tioned skeleton,  and  on  the  same  level,  were  a  few  fragments  of  bones, 
a  copper  gorget  or  breastplate,  some  small  pieces  of  a  gorget  made 
apparently  of  stalagmite,  and  pieces  of  thin  copper  i^late.  The  copper 
gorget  was  rectangular  in  form,  3  by  4J  inches  in  size,  with  incurved 
sides,  and  had  two  holes  on  the  longer  axis.  It  had  been  doubled  over 
along  this  axis  until  the  opposite  sides  were  in  contact  and  then  ham- 
mered down  flat.  These,  with  some  traces  of  charcoal  and  woody  fiber, 
were  lying  flat  upon  the  gray  clay,  extending  over  a  si)ace  2  feet  across. 
The  layer  contained  only  traces  of  wood,  a«  though  the  skeleton  had 
been  covered  or  surrounded  by  thin  slabs  or  bark,  there  being  no  indi- 
cation that  logs  or  large  pieces  had  been  used.  To  the  large  piece  of 
copper  was  adhering  something  like  wood,  a\  hich  was  rubbed  off  before 
its  nature  could  be  determined,  and  some  fragments  of  a  leather  or 
buckskin  string  were  preserved  with  it.  On  one  of  the  smaller  x)ieces 
was  some  kind  of  fur.  Four  feet  west  of  the  center,  a  foot  above  the 
bottom,  Avere  fragments  of  bones  and  skull. 

These  four  skeletons  had  either  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  or 
doubled  up  on  the  side,  or  else  only  the  bones  had  been  interred.  All 
the  fragments  were  lying  confusedly  together.  It  seems  probable  that 
they  were  either  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  or  doubled  up,  as  the  size 
of  the  hole  at  the  center  of  the  mound  and  the  space  showing  traces  of 
wood  (where  the  copper  Avas  found)  was  more  than  Avould  hav(i  been 
necessary  to  alloAv  the  interment  of  the  bones  alone. 
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Over  the  center  of  the  mouud,  5  feet  from  the  bottom,  were  a  few 
pieces  of  boue  and  a  tooth  worn  down  nearly  to  the  socket.  Four  feet 
west  of  this  was  the  fragment  of  a  femur,  Avith  its  axis  toward  the  tooth ; 
by  the  femur  hiy  a  small  chalcedony  kuife.  Tliese  Avere  no  doubt 
remains  of  an  intrusive  burial.  One  other  skeleton  had  been  placed 
at  full  length,  about  3  feet  above  the  bottom  and  6  feet  southAvest  from 
the  center,  with  head  toward  the  east;  only  the  leg  bones  were  found. 
This,  as  its  depth  indicates,  could  scarcely  haA^e  been  an  intrusiA'e  burial ; 
yet  none  of  those  at  a  greater  depth  Avere  buried  in  the  same  manner. 

A  trench  was  run  in  from  the  southwestern  side  to  intersect  the  first. 
One  skeleton  was  found  about  20  feet  from  the  center,  close  to  the  top 
of  the  mound.  The  skull  was  comx)letely  filled  with  snail  shells.  This 
was  very  likely  intrusiA^e.  Mr.  Crall's  workmen  had  previously  found 
remains  of  other  skeletons  near  this  one. 

A  small  mound  northeast  of  this,  but  in  the  same  field,  Avas  removed 
some  years  ago.  SeA^eral  skeletons  Avere  found  in  it,  also  a  pipe,  AAiiich, 
from  the  description  giA  eii,  must  haA^e  been  either  (juartz  or  calcite. 
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Via.  327. — ^louiid  and  graves  near  Monongahela  city,  Pennsylvania. 


In  the  larger  mound  were  several  flakes  and  (;hips  of  the  flint  found 
only  in  Licking  or  Coshocton  counties,  Ohio. 

On  the  farm  of  Oapt.  William  Parkinson,  2^  miles  below  Mononga- 
hela city,  is  a  long,  narrow  point  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  steep  bluff 
at  the  foot  of  which  flows  Mingo  creek,  on  the  other  by  the  river  bottom 
At  the  level  of  the  upper  terrace  is  an  elcA^ation  formed  by  throwing  up 
the  dirt  on  both  sides  toward  the  center,  forming  an  elliptical  mound 
110  by  27  feet,  2  feet  high,  with  the  longer  axis  nearly  east  and  west. 
On  this  mound  were  four  stone  graves,  all  on  the  same  general  i)lau 
(Fig.  327).  Around  the  graA^es  are  bowlders  from  the  riA  er  and  flat 
stones,  the  latter  set  on  edge,  most  of  them  with  tops  leaning  inward; 
many,  however,  have  been  displaced  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  growing 
aboA'^e  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  builders  to 
form  complete  circles  inclosed  by  these  stones,  though,  from  the  cause 
mentioned,  their  symmetry  has  been  impaired.    The  bottom  of  each 
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grave  ^s^as  paved  with  flat  stones,  averaging  2  inches  in  thickness  and 
from  2  to  4  square  feet  in  area.  These  were  laid  so  as  to  fit  closely 
together  and  extend  to  the  inclosing  circle.  Within  the  circle  and 
upon  the  pavement  was  a  large  mass  of  flat  stones  with  the  outer  ones 
overlapping  in  regular  order,  just  such  an  arrangement  as  would  result 
from  leaning  a  number  of  boards  or  other  flat  objects,  one  after  another, 
against  a  support  and  then  removing  it.  Above  the  stones  in  this  posi- 
tion were  others  thrown  in  regardless  of  order  or  arrangement. 

The  grave  nearest  the  river  (No.  1)  was  12  feet  in  diameter  within 
the  circle  of  upright  stones.  Above,  in  the  center,  had  been  placed 
an  adult  body,  extended  with  head  toward  the  north.  Only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  bones  were  found.  North  of  this,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
circle,  were  a  few  fragments  of  a  child's  skull,  the  milk  teeth  still  re- 
maining in  the  fragments  of  the  jaw.  On  the  west  a  number  of  large 
rocks  had  been  piled  up  against  the  outer  side  of  the  circle  j  the  object 
of  this  was  not  apparent.  The  second  grave  measured  8  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  circle  and  pavement  were  in  place,  but  all  the  upper  rock 
had  been  removed.  No  bones  remained.  The  third  grave  had  been 
opened  by  other  parties;  so  no  examination  of  the  interior  was 
attempted.  The  circle,  still  undisturbed,  was  20  feet  in  diameter.  The 
fourth  grave  measured  24  feet  across.  Most  of  the  stones  in  the  circle 
were  bowlders  and  the  pavement  was  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  stones  by  the  roots  of  trees.  Small  pieces  of  bones 
were  found,  too  few  and  broken  to  tell  much  about  their  arrangement, 
though  it  appeared  as  if  the  skeleton  had  laid  with  head  toward  the 
east.    Two  arrow-points  were  found  with  the  bones. 

All  the  pieces  of  bones  found  had  been  broken  and  mashed  flat  by 
the  weight  of  the  overlying  rock,  and  only  such  small  pieces  remained 
as  were  under  stones  which  protected  them  from  water.  Yellow  clay 
to  the  thickness  of  a  foot  covered  the  pavements  and  filled  up  the  inter- 
stices of  the  overlying  stones.  All  the  space  on  top  of  the  mound  out- 
side of  the  graves  was  covered  with  a  pavement  of  rocks,  the  larger 
ones  being  laid  flat,  the  smaller  ones  thrown  in  at  random. 

Grave  No.  1  had  about  2  feet  of  stones  and  clay  above  the  pavement; 
grave  No.  2,  about  10  inches  of  clay  only;  graves  No.  3  and  No.  4,  each 
about  18  inches  of  clay  and  stones. 

The  appearance  of  the  whole  work  seems  to  show  that,  first,  the 
mound  was  thrown  up  of  dirt  from  its  immediate  neighborhood ;  sec- 
ondly, a  circle  of  stone  was  set  up,  a  pavement  laid  within  it,  on  which 
the  bodies  were  placed,  stones  set  on  edge,  and  leaning  slightly  inward 
were  placed  around  the  body  and  sui)ported  in  position;  thirdly,  clay 
was  placed  over  these  stones,  and  a  lot  of  stones  thrown  over  all ;  and, 
fourthly,  all  the  space  not  taken  up  by  the  graves  was  paved  with  flat 
stones.  Graves  i^^os.  1,  3,  and  4  were  in  a  straight  line;  grave  No.  2 
was  a  little  to  the  north. 
12  ETH  32 
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MOUNDS  ON  THE  FARM  OF  CAPT.  SPARR. 

On  the  farm  of  Capt.  Sparr,  opposite  Belle  Yernon,  on  the  upper  ter- 
race, is  a  level  tract  comprising  several  fields,  which  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  river  and  on  the  other  by  Maple  creek,  which  here  flows 
parallel  with  the  river  for  perhaps  half  a  mile.  On  this  tract  are  six 
mounds  or  graves  nearly  in  a  straight  line  and  bearing  east  of  south 
from  the  one  nearest  the  point.  This,  which  may  be  called  l^o.  1,  is  3 
feet  high  and  25  feet  across,  composed  entirely  of  stone.  It  has  been 
all  torn  up. 

Fifty  feet  distant  is  No.  2,  an  earth  mound  8  feet  high  and  50  feet  in 
diameter.  This  had  a  trench  through  it,  and  a  number  of  flat  stones 
were  scattered  about  over  its  sides,  which  were  thrown  out  by  the  inves- 
tigators; yet  no  one  could  be  found  who  was  able  to  tell  anything  about 
its  interior  arrangement.  Another  50-foot  interval  occurred  between 
this  mound  and  the  next. 

No.  3  had  been  considerably  disturbed,  but  not  so  much  as  to  pr«v 
vent  its  construction  from  being  studied.  A  circle  of  bowlders  and  large 
flat  rocks,  measuring  24  feet  across,  had  been  made,  and  the  interior 
paved  with  flagstones;  next,  large  rocks  piled  above  these;  and  earth 
thrown  over  and  around  the  whole.  On  the  eastern  side  three  rows  of 
the  flat,  up-edged  stones  remained.  Any  examination  of  the  central 
part  of  the  mound  was  useless,  as  it  had  been  torn  up  several  times. 

Two  hundred  yards  from  this  is  Xo.  4,  a  small  stone  grave,  not  over 
12  feet  in  diameter.  Sixty  feet  farther  is  a  similar  grave.  Both  of 
these  had  been  i)lowed  around  and  the  stones  removed  to  such  an 
extent  that  nothing  could  be  ascertained  as  to  their  arrangement. 

Twenty-five  feet  from  No.  5  is  a  stone  mound,  elliptical  in  shape,  55 
feet  by  125  feet  in  its  two  diameters,  3  feet  higli,  with  the  longer  axis 
nearly  north  and  south.  This  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  water- 
worn  bowlders  of  various  sizes,  some  weighing  fully  200  pounds.  They 
were  thrown  in  promiscuously  and  rested  directly  on  the  soil.  For 
about  8  inches  from  the  top  there  was  no  soil,  save  what  had  accumu- 
lated from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter;  below  this  the  rocks  were 
packed  in  hard  yellow  clay ;  there  was  a  depression  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mounds,  whence  the  soil  had  been  removed  arid  the  clay  thrown 
on  the  mound  obtained.  Whether  this  had  been  done  as  the  work 
progressed  or  whether  the  dirt  had  been  thrown  on  after  the  mound 
was  completed,  is  uncertain;  in  either  case  it  would  have  settled  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  upper  stones  clear.  The  entire  mound  was  removed, 
but  nothing  found ;  it  may  have  been  modern. 

It  is  reported  that  in  the  fields  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  these 
mounds  skeletons  have  been  found  in  a  sitting  position,  under  flat 
stones  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  The  statement  as  to  the  posi- 
tion may  be  considered  doubtful,  although  the  rest  is  quite  probable. 

There  are  two  such  cemeteries  about  5  miles  from  Monongahela  city, 
on  the  farms  of  John  Yan  Yoorhis  and  Lewis  Colvin.    They  are  both 
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on  level  fields  overlooking  Pigeon  creek  and  on  the  same  elevation  as 
the  upper  terrace.  On  Mr.  Colvin's  farm  over  one  hundred  of  these 
graves  have  been  ox^ened,  nearly  all  having  children  buried  in  them; 
not  over  a  dozen  adults  have  been  found.  In  most  of  the  graves  noth- 
ing but  bones  has  been  found;  in  a  few,  some  simj)le  ornaments,  such 
as  beads,  were  discovered;  and  from  two  of  them  vessels  of  pottery 
were  obtained.  The  general  arrangement  is  the  same  in  all.  From  8 
to  12  inches  under  the  surface  is  a  large  iiat  stone;  on  removing  this, 
which  is  always  upon  or  just  under  the  yellow  subsoil,  a  hole  is 
found  varying  from  12  to  24  inches  in  diameter  and  from  10  to  18  inches 
in  depth.  In  this  hole  is  found  the  skeleton  which  had  been  doubled 
up  until  the  knees  touch  the  skull  and  the  feet  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  i)elvis.  Such  was  Mr.  Colvin's  description,  and  a  personal 
examination  of  three  graves  showed  its  correctness.  In  the  first, 
measuring  12  inches  across  and  10  inches  deep,  covered  by  a  stone  24 
by  28  inches,  were  found  mere  traces  of  bone.  In  the  second,  of  the 
same  size,  but  covered  by  a  stone  somewhat  larger,  were  the  remains 
of  a  child  not  over  2  years  old ;  with  this  were  found  five  canine  teeth 
of  some  carnivorous  animal,  pierced  at  the  roots.  In  the  third  grave, 
24  inches  across  and  14  inches  deep,  was  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  child 
about  9  years  old.  There  was  a  large  stone  over  this  grave,  as  over 
the  others,  and  in  addition  three  smaller  ones.  The  latter  had  fallen 
in  and  broken  several  of  the  bones,  including  tlie  skull. 

At  Shire  Oaks,  on  a  point  overlooking  the  river,  are  two  mounds 
which  were  opened  by  some  miners,  a  large  one  on  the  break  of  the  slope 
and  a  smaller  one  farther  back.  Both  resembled  ordinary  earth  mounds, 
but  had  stone  graves  inside.  Of  the  larger  they  could  give  no  account, 
but  their  description  of  the  smaller  is  as  follows : 

A  quantity  of  dirt  was  thrown  out  and  j)resently  they  found  a  skull; 
continuing  to  dig  downward  they  gradually  uncovered  the  rest  of  the 
body  to  the  jielvis;  this  was  at  the  original  surface.  The  legs  were 
extended  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  The  whole  was  inclosed  by  a 
boxlike  arrangement,  G  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  in  breadth  at  the 
widest  part,  elliptical  in  shape.  Lying  a(?ross  the  feet  were  a  polished 
green  syenite  celt  7  inches  long;  a  very  symmetrical,  thin,  finely  chipped, 
delicately  tinted  knife  of  chalcedony,  7|  inches  long;  and  a  slate  i>ipe 
carved  to  rej^resent  a  catamount,  with  the  bowl  opening  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  the  stem  hole  near  the  lower  end  of  the  back  and  with 
shell  rings  set  into  deeply  countersunk  holes  to  represent  the  eyes. 

WARREN  COUNTY. 
MOUNDS  NEAR  IRVINETON. 

The  mounds  at  this  ])lace  are  three  in  number,  situated  on  the  level 
bottom  half  a  mile  southeast  of  Irvineton  and  near  the  point  where 
J^>rokenstraw  creek  flows  into  the  Alleghany  river,  on  tlie  Irvine  farm. 
They  are  of  the  ordinary  conical  tyi)e,  but  mucli  worn  down,  having 
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beeu  under  cnltivation  for  more  tliau  forty  years.  The  spot  was  long 
the  site  of  a  Seneca  village  known  usually  by  the  name  of  Ruccaloon. 
Nothing  reliable  seems  to  be  known  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  village,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Gen.  Broadhead  in 
1781.  The  Senecas  were  driven  off,  but  sought  refuge  in  the  surround- 
ing mountains  and  for  a  number  of  years  small  parties  of  them  returned 
fi'om  time  to  time  to  hunt  and  fish  in  the  vicinity  of  their  old  haunt. 
When  the  whites  began  to  settle  here  in  1809  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  hazel  bushes,  the  removal  of  which  brought  to 
light  abundant  evidences  of  both  habitation  and  cultivation.  House 
sites  were  discovered,  and  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  arrowheads, 
and  other  relics  were  picked  up  from  the  surface  or  turjied  out  by  the 
plow.  With  these  were  also  found  gun  locks,  hatchets,  and  other 
weapons.  The  corn  hills,  says  an  eyewitness,  were  then  as  plainly  dis- 
cernible as  though  but  a  single  year  had  passed  since  they  were  made. 
The  house  sites,  which  were  rings  of  earth  with  a  central  hearth  or 
fire-bed,  were  more  abundant  along  the  river  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  creek  than  in  the  immediate  locality  of  the  mounds. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  there  existed  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  spoken  of  a  semicircu- 
lar earthen  wall,  then  about  3  feet  high  and  including  some  8  or  10  acres. 


Fig.  IJ28. — Sectiou  of  Irviiictou  niouiul.  AVai  i  oii  county,  I'ennsylvania. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  was  an  ancient  burying  ground  subsequently  used  by  the 
white  settlers.  In  digging  graves  the  bones  of  the  ancient  buried  were 
frequently  unearthed.  This  was  probably  the  cemetery  of  the  Seneca 
Indians,  as  no  other  for  the  old  village  has  been  discovered.  Some 
bodies,  as  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  had  been  buried  in  the  mounds, 
but  these  were  few  in  number. 

The  smallest  of  the  three  mounds,  which  is  on  the  bank  just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  was  52  feet  in  diameter  and  3i  feet  high,  though 
evidently  much  worn  down  and  expanded  by  the  plow.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  this  mound,  as  shown  in  Fig.  328,  which  represents  a  vertical 
section  of  it,  are  the  pit  and  large  central  stone  vault  (No.  1).  The 
former  was  found  to  be  2J  feet  deep  below  the  natural  surface  line 
a  ft,  and  about  40  feet  in  diameter,  the  diameter  probably  indicating 
the  original  extent  of  the  mound.  The  upper  portion  of  the  vault  had 
fallen  in,  wedging  the  stones  so  tightly  together  that  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  remove  them,  but  the  original  form  and  mode  of  construc- 
tion could  easily  be  made  out  without  the  aid  of  imagination,  as  the 
lower  portion  was  undisturbed.    The  builders  had  evidently  miscalcu- 
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latecl  the  proportions  necessary  for  stability,  as  the  outside  diameter 
was  15  feet,  though  the  walls  were  very  thiek  near  the  base  (fully  4 
feet),  while  the  height  could  not  have  exceeded  7  feet;  hence,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  fell  in  soon  after  the  dirt  was  thrown  over  it.  The  stones 
of  wliich  it  was  built  were  obtained  in  i)art  from  the  bed  of  the  neigh- 
boring stream  and  partly  from  a  blufF  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
were  of  rather  large  size,  many  of  them  being  singly  a  good  load  for 
two  men.  The  bottom  of  the  vault  was  formed  of  two  layers  of  flat 
stones,  separated  by  an  intermediate  layer  of  sand,  charcoal,  and  remains 
5  inches  thick  at  the  time  it  was  excavated.  It  was  apparent  that  these 
layers  had  not  been  disturbed  since  they  were  placed  there,  save  by 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass.  The  intermediate  layer  was 
composed  in  great  part  of  decomposed  or  finely  i)ulverized  charcoal. 
In  this  were  found  the  teeth,  decaying  jaws,  a  single  femur,  and  a  few 
minute,  badly  decayed  fragments  of  other  bones  of  an  adult,  and  with 
them  the  joint  of  a  large  reed  or  cane,  wrapped  in  thin  evenly  ham- 
mered silver  foil.  The  last  had  been  wrapped  in  soft,  spongy  bark  of 
some  kind,  and  this  coated  over  thickly  with  mud  or  soft  clay.  The 
weight  of  the  stones  was  so  great  that  the  femur  was  found  pressed 
into  a  flat  strip  and  the 
reed  split.  It  was  not 
possible  to  determine  cer- 
tainly whether  the  burn- 
ing had  taken  place  in 
the  mound  or  not.  The 
few  bones  found  did  not 
appear  to  be  charred,  and 
the  same  was  true  of  the 
cane  joint;  on  the  other  hand,  the  bark,  although  wrapped  in  clay, 
was  very  distinctly  charred. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  metal  foil  has  been  made  by  Prof.  F.  W. 
Clarke,  the  chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  who  pronounces  it 
comparatively  pure  native  silver,  containing  no  alloy.  Although 
wrapped  around  the  cane,  a  portion  of  it  appears  to  have  been  cut  into 
small  pieces  of  various  shapes,  two  of  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  329, 
a  and  h.  Where  the  margins  remain  uninjured,  they  are  smoothly  and 
evenly  cut.  The  joint  of  cane,  which  has  been  taken  between  the  nodes, 
is  9  inches  long  and  must  have  been  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  A 
small  stone  gorget  was  obtained  from  the  same  layer. 

At  Ko.  2,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  i)it,  were  a  few  large  stones 
which  may  have  formed  a  rude  vault,  but  were  in  such  a  confused  con- 
dition, this  being  the  point  disturbed  by  the  first  slight  excavation 
madesometwentyyearsago,  that  itwa  s  imi)ossible  to  ascertain  their  orig- 
inal arrangement.  Among  tliem  Avere  found  i)arts  of  an  adult  skeleton. 
The  ])erson  who  dug  into  the  pit  at  this  point,  finding  human  remains, 
stopped  work  and  refilled  the  opening  he  had  made. 


Fm.  H29. — Pieces  of  silver  from  Trvineton  Tnonnd. 
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Mound  No.  2,  situated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  northwest  of  IN'o.  1, 
measured  63  feet  in  diameter  and  a  little  less  than  3  feet  in  height. 
This,  like  the  other,  api)ears  to  have  been  built  over  a  ^it.  At  the 
depth  of  2  feet  the  remains  of  four  skeletons  were  discovered.  These, 
so  far  as  could  be  determined  from  what  remained,  had  been  placed  hori- 
zontally at  full  length,  with  the  heads  west.  ]^ear  the  head  of  ^N'o.  1 
were  several  pieces  of  small,  brass  wire  in  close  and  regular  coils.  At 
the  feet  of  No.  4  was  a  copper  kettle,  in  which  were  the  following  arti- 
cles :  An  iron  handle  for  a  case  knife,  an  iron  lamp,  and  a  wooden  ladle ; 
near  the  head  were  several  glass  beads.  Somewhat  to  the  east  of  the 
center  was  a  pile  of  very  small  stones,  apparently  heaped  up  irregularly, 
extending  downward  to  the  depth  of  3^  feet  and  measuring  about  8 


Fig.  330. — Inclosure  near  Pittsfield.  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania. 


feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  Below  these  stones  was  a  layer  of  yel- 
lowish sand  about  2  inches  thick,  and  below  this  a  stratum  of  very  dark 
earth  about  10  inches  thick,  which  showed  distinct  evidence  of  fire. 
The  latter  rested  ui^on  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  pit  was  not  very 
carefully  traced;  hence  its  exact  dimensions  cannot  be  given;  the 
depth  was  about  2  feet.  Fragments  of  decayed  wood  or  bark  were 
found  near  each  of  the  skeletons,  indicating  burial  in  bark  wrappings 
or  rude  wooden  coffins.  Near  No.  4,  and  at  the  same  depth,  a  leaden 
bullet  was  discovered. 

These  facts  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  Indians  who  resided 
here  or  visited  the  locality  in  more  recent  times  selected  these  mounds 
as  burial  i^laces. 
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The  accompauyiug  sketch  (Fig.  330)  from  a  survey  by  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  represents  an  inclosure  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ransom  Mead, 
half  a  mile  north  of  Pittsfield.  It  consists  of  an  embankment  and 
exterior  ditch,  is  somewhat  oval  in  form,  340  feet  in  diameter  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  and  280  feet  from  northeast  to  southwest.  It 
is  on  the  lowest  terrace,  a  few  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  Little  Bro- 
kenstraw  creek,  there  being  two  other  terraces  between  it  and  the  hill. 
On  the  western  side,  where  it  has  not  been  disturbed,  the  ditch  is  2 
feet  deep  and  7  feet  wide,  with  the  wall  about  the  same  dimensions; 
the  remainder  is  nearly  leveled  by  the  plow.  On  the  southwest  side  is 
an  entranceway  about  25  feet  wide,  but  owing  to  the  high  grass  and 
the  leveling  spoken  of  exact  measurement  was  impossible.  The  work 
seems  to  have  been  a  stockaded  inclosure  similar  to  those  of  western 
New  York. 

No  other  remains  exist  in  the  vicinity,  though  relics  of  various  sorts 
have  been  found  within  and  around  the  wall. 


NEW  YORK. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 
CAZENOVIA  TOWNSHIP. 

Immediately  east  of  lot  44  of  Pompey  township,  Onondaga  county,  is 
the  site  of  a  fort  mentioned  by  Clark, ^  as  on  the  farm  of  Atwell.  He 
gives  a  plan  of  it,  representing  graves  within  and  without  the  inclosure, 
the  area  of  which  he  estimates  at  5  acres.  The  gateway  is  placed  at  the 
east.  This  fort,  which  has  never  been  described,  is  so  interesting  in 
some  respects  that  Eev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  who  furnishes  this  descrip- 
tion, accurately  surveyed  and  platted  it  in  1880,  finding  the  included 
area  to  be  only  2J  acres.  It  is  remarkably  narrow  for  nearly  half  its 
length  and  occupies  a  ridge  between  two  ravines  east  of  Limestone 
creek  about  a  mile  west  of  Cazenovia.  No  graves  have  been  found  so 
far  as  known,  but  some  coarse  relics  have  been  exhumed.  The  ground 
has  been  cleared,  but  little  of  it  has  been  plowed  as  yet,  and  the  post 
holes,  in  a  narrow,  shallow  trench,  can  be  traced  almost  all  the  way 
around.  They  average  about  2J  feet  from  center  to  center.  The  east 
line  crosses  the  ridge,  extending  nearly  to  the  ravine  on  the  north  side, 
but  not  to  that  on  the  south,  and  is  22;")  feet  long.  The  north  line  runs 
w^estwardly  320  feet  to  a  i)oint  where  the  width  of  the  fort  is  contracted 
to  about  80  feet  (see  Fig.  331,  which  represents  a  plan  of  the  fort); 
thence  it  pursues  a  slightly  winding  course  westward  224  feet  farther 
to  the  west  end.  This  end  curves  southward  about  100  feet.  The 
southern  side  runs  eastwardly,  slightly  curving,  to  the  narrow  point, 
thence  a  little  south  of  east,  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  begin- 

'  Hist,  of  Onondaga.  Vol.  2,  pp.  268.  269. 
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iiing.  From  this  smaller  end  the  ridge  becomes  very  narrow,  but 
extends  some  distance  farther  west,  coming  to  a  point.  This  fort 
belongs  to  the  class  generally  designated  prehistoric,  but  judging  by 
the  relics  found  is  so  closely  related  to  other  sites  near  by  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  may  have  been  occupied  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  pottery  found  has  the  human  faces  on  the  angles,  which 
characterize  that  of  the  other  Delphi  forts,  and  the  bone  and  horn 

implements  are  much  the  same. 
Some  clay  pipes  ornamented  with 
human  faces  have  been  obtained, 
and  here  was  found  the  barbed  fish- 
hook of  horn  which  formed  the  only 
xVmerican  example  of  the  kind 
known  when  Dr.  Eau  published  his 
work  on  ''Prehistoric  Fishing." 
Since  then,  the  barb  of  another  has 
been  found  on  the  Seneca  river, 
and  Mr.  Twining,  of  Copenhagen, 
has  another  comi)lete  hook  of  the 
kind  found  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
As  no  sea  shells  have  been  found 
on  the  more  ancient  sites  of  Onon- 
daga county,  the  presence  of  a  scal- 
lop shell,  a  long  bead  made  from 
Fulgur  carica,  and  a  small  polished 
white  bead  made  from  a  univalve, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fort 
is  c()m])aratively  recent,  although 
no  recent  relics  have  been  obtained 
here. 

FENNER  TOWNSHIP. 

At  a  point  on  Nichols  pond,  6 
miles  south  of  Canastota,  and  3 
miles  east  of  Perry  ville,  is  a  village 
site  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  is 
claimed  that  here  stood  the  Onon- 
daga town  attacked  by  Cham]3lain 

Fig.  331.-Ancieiit  fort  on  At^veU  farm.  Madison     j^-^  iQi^      ^  t^mM  poud  bouuds  it 
county,  2s ew  York.  ,  .  , 

on  the  north,  which  was  dry  when 
examined  and  mapped  in  1882.  The  topography,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed diagram  (Fig.  332),  agrees  very  well  with  the  historical  descrip- 
tion .  and  the  figure  as  given  by  Champlain  and  in  The  Documentary 
History  of  New  York.^  The  figure  is  also  copied  into  various  other 
modern  works.    Gen.  J.  S.  Clark,  of  Auburn,  first  drew  attention  to 


'  Vol.  3,  p.  14. 
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this  site.  The  relics  found  here  are  of  horn,  stone,  earthenware,  and 
shells  ti^om  Oneida  river  and  other  streams. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY. 

Very  many  vestiges  of  aboriginal  occupation  were  found  about  the 
shores  of  Chautauqua  lake.  The  first  works  visited  were  some  mounds 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Alonzo  Felton,  at  Bemus  point,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  lake,  situated  about  100  rods  from  it.  Mound  !N'o.  1,  6  feet  high 
and  39  feet  in  diameter,  was  explored  with  the  following  results: 

Fragments  of  decayed  human  bones,  some  copper  beads,  a  fragment 
of  a  copper  ornament  and  scraps  of  mica,  were  found  at  a  depth  of  3J 
feet.   An  ordinary  brick  similar  in  composition  to  those  in  the  neigh- 


FiG.  332. — Seat  of  ancient  Onondaga  town,  Madison  county,  New  York. 


borhood,  but  only  3  by  7 J  inches,  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  4J  feet, 
and  below  a  channel  made  by  a  woodchuck.  Five  woodchuck  holes 
were  noticed  near  the  apex  of  the  moand.  An  arrowhead  was  found  2 
feet  below  the  surface;  animal  bones,  with  a  piece  of  decayed  wood,  at 
from  2  to  3  feet.  The  mound  was  explored  to  the  natural  surface  with- 
out any  further  results. 

Mound  No.  2,  about  4  rods  directly  east  of  No.  1,  measured  ()5  feet 
in  diameter  and  5  feet  high.  Mr.  Felton  states  that  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  this  mound  was  explored,  but  nothing  of  interest  found  in  it. 

According  to  Mr.  James  Sherrard,^  of  Dunkirk,  an  ancient  canal  and 

'  Smith.sonian  llept.  1881,  p.  64.5.    (The  writer's  nanie  is  given  enoiicously  as  Sluiu  ai  d.) 
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basiu  exist  at  Long  point,  2J  miles  up  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
from  Bemus  point,  but  this  is  not  artificial.  Faint  traces  of  an  aborig- 
inal embankment  were  noticed  upon  the  high  land  back  from  this  point 
overlooking  the  lake. 

MOUNDS  AT  WHITNEY'S  LANDING. 

Three  miles  from  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  grounds,  at  a  place 
called  Whitneys  landing,  are  two  mounds,  situated  upon  the  Whitney 
farm,  about  60  rods  apart.  The  land  upon  which  they  are  situated 
rises  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  ^o.  1  is  25  feet  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  high.  At  a  depth  of  18  inches  were  four  very  large 
flat  stones,  placed  side  by  side  and  forming  a  perfectly  level  layer. 
The  trench  was  carried  down  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
nothing  else  was  found,  except  some  fragments  of  human  bones  and  the 
broken  i)arts  of  an  unbaked  clay  pipe. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Whitney  that  this 
mound  had  been  partially  exj)lored  forty  years  previously,  which 
exploration  resulted  in  the  finding  of  one  plain  stone  pipe,  seventeen 
spear-heads  of  the  long  or  knife-like  type,  and  human  bones.  An  old 
pine  tree,  2  feet  in  diameter,  then  stood  directly  on  top  of  tlie  mound. 

The  second  mound  measured  38  by  31  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  opened 
at  the  same  time  as  iSTo.  1  by  the  same  party,  with  no  other  result  than 
that  they  came  upon  a  layer  of  ashes  at  a  shallow  depth.  A  little  dig- 
ging was  done  in  this  mound  and  a  biperforated  stone  gorget  found. 

BONE  PIT  AT  STEDMAN. 

A  so-called  "Indian  jiit"  was  dug  into  while  making  some  road 
improvements  near  this  place.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  bodies  were 
uncovered  which  lay  in  rows.  There  were  no  relics  of  an  aboriginal 
character. 

Two  mounds  formerly  stood  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  Albert  Tiffany,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Jamestown  on  the  Ellington  road,  but  have  been 
removed,  and  nothing  reliable  is  known  in  regard  to  their  contents. 
While  examining  the  site  of  these  mounds  a  stone  gorget  similar  to 
that  found  at  Whitney's  landing  was  obtained. 

The  remains  of  an  ancient  earthwork  near  Falconer's,  which  fol- 
lowed the  bank  of  the  stream  at  this  place,  were  examined.  It  was 
semicircular  in  form,  the  length,  following  the  curve,  being  about  540 
feet.  It  was  utilized  in  the  construction  of  a  mill  race  (now  abandoned) 
and  was  built  up  3  or  4  feet  higher  than  it  was  originally,  and  some- 
what lengthened. 

''OLD  fort/'  or  "fort  HILL,"  NEAR  ELLINGTON. 

This  was  figured  and  described  in  18(30  by  Mr.  T.  Apoleon  Cheney.^  . 
Although  the  wall  has,  to  a  large  extent,  disappeared,  yet  it  can  be 


'New  York  Senate  Document  Xo.  89, 1859,  PI.  vi,  Xo.  2,  p.  4.3. 
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traced  througliout.  A  diagram  showing  its  present  appearance  is 
given  in  Fig.  333.  It  is  on  the  extremity  of  a  high  spnr  of  land  rising 
abrui)tly  abont  100  feet  above  the  valley,  a  position  which  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  Clear  creek  valley  to  the  sonth  and  sontheast. 
This  work,  as  Mr.  Cheney  states,  is  elliptical,  the  diameters  320  and 
175  feet,  but  according  to  the  remeasurements  they  are  270  and  170. 
A  north  and  south  fence  crosses  the  work  a  little  east  of  the  center. 
The  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  has  been  cultivated,  while  that  on 
the  other  side  has  not.    A  break  in  the  wall  6  feet  wide  at  the  south- 


FiG.  3B3.— Old  fort  near  Ellington,  Chautauqua  county,  New  York. 


east  may  have  been  a  gateway.  The  wall  here  was  at  the  time  of 
examination  2J  feet  high  on  the  exterior  and  1 J  on  the  inside.  The 
area  covered  by  the  inclosure  is  treeless,  but  large  trees  have  evidently 
grown  on  the  wall,  as  is  shown  by  indications  which  remain,  and  as 
averred  by  old  citizens.  The  people  of  Ellington,  as  a  rule,  believe  this 
work  to  be  of  French  origin,  and,  as  they  state,  much  digging  has  been 
done  here  in  search  of  supposed  hidden  treasure.  The  pits  they  have 
made  bear  evidence  of  their  search,  but  it  could  not  be  learned  that 
anything  of  interest  had  been  found  exce])t  some  stone  imi)lenient8 
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and  human  bones.  A  man  named  Grates  discovered,  along  with  some 
human  bones,  a  piece  of  an  iron  kettle.  A  Mr.  Baldwin  obtained,  near 
the  surface  immediately  inside  of  the  southeast  wall,  what  appears 
from  examination  to  be  an  old-fashioned  French  ankle- cuff  or  manacle, 
with  its  key  in  the  lock,  ^^^umerous  arrowheads,  celts,  concave  disks, 
and  a  stone  pipe  have  been  found  in  and  around  the  work. 

Mr.  Baldwin  says  a  circular  embankment,  5  feet  high,  existed  on  his 
lilace  fifty  years  ago,  directly  south  of  the  above  described  earthwork 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  It  covered  about  2  acres,  and  had 
small  timber  on  it. 

Mr.  Cheney  mentions  and  figures  an  elliptical  inclosure  on  the  south 
side  of  Clear  creek,  which  he  says  was  situated  on  the  first  terrace  or 
gradual  rise  from  the  creek.  He  gives  the  longer  axis  as  218  feet,  the 
shorter,  168  feet,  and  states  that  the  wall  had  then  an  altitude  above 
the  exterior  surface  of  9  feet,  and  above  the  surface  of  the  interior  of 
the  work  of  only  5  feetj  it  was  32  feet  in  width."  No  traces  of  it  now 
remain.  It  was  on  a  farm  now  owned  by  Charles  Gapleson,  2  miles  east 
of  Ellington,  and  situated  under  the  shadow  of  his  house  and  barn. 

The  site  of  the  large  parallelogram,  of  which  Mr.  Cheney  speaks  and 
which  he  represents  on  PI.  vii  of  his  paper,  was  visited.  This  work 
was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Clear  creek,  on  a  high  bluff,  2  miles 
above  Ellington,  on  what  is  known  as  the  old  Boyd  farm.  It  ran  to  the 
edge  of  the  bluff',  which  runs  about  150  feet  above  the  creek  valley,  but 
no  traces  of  it  now  remain.  Mr.  Isaac  Stafford,  who  worked  the  ground 
twenty-six  years  ago,  found  about  this  fort  bushels  of  stone  implements, 
comprising  arrowheads,  celts,  concave  disks,  mortars,  pestles,  etc.  Mr. 
Hiram  Lawrence,  who  also  worked  the  land,  found  on  the  site  two  curi- 
ously shaped  i)ipes,  one  of  stone.  The  other  of  clay. 

INCLOSURE  ox  THK  FAHM  OF  MR.  FRANK  LAWRENCE. 

This  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  in  the  woods,  on  the  high  land 
dnectly  opposite  the  site  of  the  one  last  mentioned.  It  is  an  embankment 
or  earthen  wall,  forming  an  almost  perfect  circle,  190  feet  in  diameter,  and 
now  consists  only  of  portions  at  the  southeast  and  southwest,  where 
the  walls  are  still  standing,  ranging  in  height  from  li  to  2  feet,  meas- 
uring on  the  outside.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  334.  The  site  is  covered  with 
forest  trees,  chiefly  beech  and  maple,  some  of  which,  measuring  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  stand  on  the  wall.  This  work  is  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Frank  Lawrence.  In  this  same  field  and  almost  adjoining 
this  last  is  a  portion  of  what  may  have  been  a  similar  structure.  It 
extends  across  the  fen(*e  into  the  cleared  field  beyond.  Here  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  has  rendered  it  untraceable. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  i^^.  E.  G.  Cowan,  near  Eutledge,  a  mound  20  feet 
in  diameter  and  6  feet  high  was  opened  some  years  since.  Xine  bodies 
were  found  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  a  circle,  back  to  back,  with 
feet  outward.    Beneath  the  bones  svas  a  layer  of  ashes.  Twenty-four 
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arrowheads,  a  drilled  stone  ornament  painted  red,  and  a  celt  were 
obtained. 

A  circnlar  embankment  exists  on  Elm  creek  on  tlie  farm  of  J.  i^^. 
Metcalf.  It  is  in  the  forest  and  comprises  abont  1  acre.  This  may  be 
the  one  referred  to  by  Larkin  in  '^Ancient  Man  in  America/' 

Mr.  Thatcher,  of  Eutledge,  an  old  man  who  lived  on  Clear  creek  when 
a  boy,  says  there  formerly  existed  two  semicircular  embankments  3 
miles  west  of  the  village  of  Ellington  and  a  mile  above  the  two  pre- 
viously described.  Both  were  situated  on  bluffs,  and  each  embraced 
about  an  acre  and  a  half.  One  was  double-walled,  with  a  gateway  at 
which  the  walls  turned  outward  several  feet,  and  in  front  of  which  was 
a  small  mound. 


Fig.  334. — Inclosure  near  Ellington,  Chautauqua  county,  New  York. 


INCLOSURE  NEAR  SINCLAIRVILLE. 

This  work,  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Scott,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  Sinclairville,  is  oval,  or,  in  fact,  almost  truly  ovate 
in  form.  It  stands  partly  on  lot  30  and  partly  on  lot  38.  As  the  work 
stands  mostly  in  the  forest  and  has  suffered  but  little  from  the  plow, 
the  wall  is  quite  distinct  throughout;  but  the  ditch,  which  is  outside, 
though  traceable  entirely  around  and  mostly  quite  distinct,  is  at  some 
points  almost  effaced.  A  large  white  i)ine  stump  4  feet  in  diameter 
stands  directly  in  the  ditch  on  the  northwest.  About  400  rings  o^ 
growth  were  counted  in  it.  From  the  point  where  the  stump  stands  to 
where  the  wall  crosses  the  line  between  the  lots,  it  runs  ah)ng  the  mar- 
gin of  the  slope  to  the  brook  on  the  north.  At  the  northern  extremity 
there  is  a  gap  which  was  probably  a  gateway  leading  down  tc  the  creek; 
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tbere  are  also  at  tliis  point  some  indications  of  a  graded  way  or  path- 
way down  the  slope,  but  a  slight  ravine  which  has  been  washed  out 
here  renders  it  impossible  to  decide  in  regard  to  this  with  certainty. 
The  wall  in  the  woodland  varies  in  height  from  1^  to  3  feet,  most  of  it 
being  over  2  feet  high.  The  width  varies  from  16  to  20  feet.  In  the 
central  portion  is  a  basin- shaped  excavation  or  depression,  40  feet  in 
diameter  and  0  feet  deep,  evidently  artiticial.  No  trees  are  growing 
in  it. 

An  inclosure  formerly  stood  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Dennison  on 
lot  46,  Gerry  township.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  remember  it  that  it 
was  circular  and  embraced  about  3  acres.  There  is  one  piece  of  its 
wall  90  feet  long  yet  standing.  It  is  2  feet  high  on  the  outside,  and, 
in  form,  the  arc  of  a  circle.  Other  works  of  a  similar  character  for- 
merly existed  in  the  same  section,  but  have  all  been  effaced  except  two 
on  Mr.  Almy's  farm. 

CIRCULAR  WORKS  OX  THE  ALMY  FARM,  SOUTH  STOCKTON. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Almy  in  South  Stockton,  4  miles  southwest 
of  Sinclairville,  are  two  circular  works.  They  are  in  the  woods  and 
the  Avails  have  been  worn  considerably  by  hauling  over  them  the 
heavy  timber  that  grows  here.  The  first  measured  132  feet  north  and 
south  and  1,129  feet  east  and  west.  A  fence  cuts  off  a  small  portion 
on  the  south,  beyond  which  the  land  descends.  If  the  embankment 
were  a  continuous  circle  it  must  have  run  down  this  slope,  but  no  traces 
of  a  wall  can  now  be  seen  here.  On  the  western  side  is  seen  a  broad, 
deep  ditch,  which  must  have  entirely  encircled  the  embankment. 
Though  the  bank  can  be  traced  entirely  around  north  of  the  fence,  per- 
fect walls  are  seen  only  from  the  north  to  the  west ;  they  measure  from 
IJ  to  3  feet  high. 

The  second  inclosure  lies  163  feet  northeast  of  the  first.  It  is  18^4 
feet  north  and  soutli  by  151  east  and  west,  as  near  as  could  be  deter- 
mined in  the  absence  of  a  wall  on  the  eastern  side.  The  i^ortions  of 
the  wall  standing  measure  from  2 J  to  5 J  feet  high  on  the  outside  and 
from  6  inches  to  3  feet  inside.  The  outside  ditch,  therefore,  is  quite 
deep.  On  the  east  a  somewhat  steei^  declivity  is  seen.  To  continue 
the  embankment  in  the  line  marked  out  by  the  circular  wall  would 
carry  it  down  the  declivity.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  embankment, 
considering  its  circular  form,  was  originally  a  continuous  circle,  as  well 
as  the  one  last  described,  and  that  the  declivity  by  washing  away  in 
course  of  time  encroached  upon  the  wall  and  carried  it  away  at  this 
point.  A  steep  declivity  is  also  seen  near  the  northeast  part  of  the 
embankment.    No  relics  were  found  here. 

A  circular  inclosure,  embracing  about  2 J  acres,  formerly  stood  on 
the  low  land  about  80  rods  south  of  the  above  described  works,  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Tower.  This  land  has  been  cleared  and  plowed,  and 
numerous  stone  implements  and  ornaments  and  fragments  of  pottery 
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with  incised  ornamentation  have  been  picked  up  on  the  site  of  the 
work.    Many  of  these  in  Mr.  Tower's  possession  were  examined. 

Three  miles  from  the  village  of  Forest ville,  on  the  Dunkirk  and  For- 
estville  road,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Gould,  was  formerly  a  semicir- 
cular inclosure  of  3  acres.  It  was  nearly  on  the  brow  of  a  bluff  above 
Walnut  creek,  back  of  which  there  is  a  level  area  that  extends  many 
miles.  In  the  same  field,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  there  were 
formerly  forty  or  fifty  pits,  only  seven  of  which  can  now  be  seen. 
They  average  about  2  feet  in  diameter  and  from  2  to  5  feet  in  depth. 
Two  of  them  were  dug  into  and  at  the  depth  of  5  feet  very  fine  gravel 
was  reached.    Nothing  else  was  found  in  them. 

In  front  of  Mr,  Gould's  residence  and  80  rods  to  the  east  a  bone  pit 
was  opened  several  years  ago.  Eemains  of  skeletons  of  each  sex  and 
of  all  ages  were  found  j  the  number  could  not  be  determined.  A  grave 
had  been  previously  opened  near  the  above  and  five  skeletons  found 
in  a  circle  with  the  feet  outward.  The  position  and  size  of  the  bones 
corresponded  closely  with  those  on  Mr.  Cowan's  place  near  Rutledge. 

On  the  high  land  within  the  village  of  Fredonia  a  mound  7  feet  high 
was  opened  several  years  ago  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Levi  Risley  disclosing 
some  skeletons,  a  pestle,  a  mortar,  and  some  arrowheads. 

On  the  road  between  Sheridan  and  Pom  fret,  2  miles  east  of  Fredonia, 
is  what  is  locally  known  as  "  the  Indian  mound."  It  measures  at  the 
base  274  by  200  feet,  and  on  top  136  by  21  feet,  the  maximum  diameter 
being  northeast  and  southwest.  It  is  between  25  and  30  feet  high  and  is 
composed  of  coarse  gravel.  There  is  a  depression  to  the  south  as  though 
the  gravel  for  the  mound  had  been  obtained  there.  The  country  is  per- 
fectly level  on  all  sides  for  miles,  giving  the  mound  a  prominent  and 
artificial  appearance.  No  relics  have  ever  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  probably  a  natural  formation. 

About  1  mile  east  of  Fredonia,  on  the  road  to  Laona,  there  was  formerly 
a  circular  embankment  of  which  no  trace  remains.  Whether  it  was  con- 
tinuous or  not  is  unknown.  The  site  is  peculiar  5  it  occupied,  as  is  said, 
the  entire  area  of  an  eminence  of  about  an  acre,  rising  precipitously 
from  Canadaway  creek.  Directly  back  of  this  and  in  front  of  which 
the  work  must  have  been  placed  was  a  precipitous  bluff  about  25  feet 
in  height,  rendering  the  position  in  no  wdse  suited  for  defense.  Many 
arrowheads,  a  large  number  of  pottery  fragments  with  rude  incisions, 
celts,  and  other  Indian  relics  have  been  found  on  this  site.  There  was 
a  deep  circular  x)it  within  the  w  ork,  in  which  were  some  grains  of  charred 
corn  and  near  by  were  found  fragments  of  human  bones  very  much 
decayed. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Joel  Button,  2  miles  east  of  Fredonia,  on  the 
road  to  Forestville,  was  a  work,  now  leveled,  which,  from  Mr.  Button's 
description,  must  have  been  almost  circular  and  continuous,  embracing 
3  acres.  The  wall  ran  down  a  stcej)  declivity  12  or  15  feet,  making  the 
land  inclosed  of  different  levels.    If  Mr.  Button's  description  is  (correct 
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the  work  must  have  inclosed  a  brook,' now  dry.  An  artificial  depres- 
sion which  was  originally  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  that  on  the  Scott 
farm  in  Gerry,  thougli  perhaps  a  little  larger,  could  be  seen  upon  the 
higher  land  within  the  inclosure,  but  nearer  to  the  embankment  than 
to  the  center.  The  land  everywhere  about  here  is  generally  flat,  the 
same  level  extending  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  A  few  celts,  arrow- 
heads, fragments  of  pottery  with  rude  incisions  (some  of  Avliich  were 
dug  up  with  bones  very  much  decayed),  a  biconcave  disk,  two  chisels, 
and  a  highly  polished  celt  of  black  stone,  which  had  been  picked  up  on 
the  site,  were  examined. 

It  is  stated  that  an  old  fort  formerly  stood  on  the  west  bank  of  Fay's 
creek,  in  the  town  of  Portland,  on  the  central  part  of  lot  38,  T.  5.  The 
Erie  road  runs  through  what  was  the  northern  portion.  It  w^as  a  heavy 
earthwork,  slightly  elliptical  in  shape,  and  embraced  about  an  acre. 
Clay  and  stone  pipes  and  stone  implements  have  been  found  within  and 
around  the  walls. 

There  was  also  another,  some  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Hugh  Neil,  half  a  mile  south  of  West  Main  street,  in  the 
village  of  Westfield. 

niact^ara  cox  nty. 

In  Turner's  History  of  the  Holland  Land  Purchase  reference  is  made 
to  an  earthwork  near  Lockport  having  a  covered  way  leading  to  a 
spring.  This  was  found  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  1  mile  west 
of  Lockport.  A  short  examination  sufftced  to  show  that  it  was  a  long 
natural  ridge  of  limestone.  No  evidences  of  Indian  occupation  could 
be  found.  Near  by,  however,  was  the  site  of  a  small  mound,  dug  into 
many  years  ago,  which  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  small 
stones. 

On  the  northern  border  of  the  Tuscarora  Indian  Keservation  there 
was  formerly  an  earthern  inclosure.  It  was  situated  on  the  brow  of  the 
high  steep  bluft'  that  constitutes  the  first  terrace  from  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  beautiful  level  country  that  stretches unbrokenly  lOmiles  tothelake. 
Many  pieces  of  human  bones  and  innumerable  flint  chips  were  observed 
scattered  about.  The  embankment  inclosed  about  an  acre  and  a  half. 
The  bluff  being  a  sufiicient  defense  upon  the  north,  no  wall  existed  on 
that  side.  At  the  southeast  portion  is  a  ravine,  now  dry,  but  formerly 
a  considerable  stream  floAved  through  it.  Mount  Pleasant,  the  Tusca- 
rora chief,  stated  that  inside  of  this  work,  in  Revolutionary  times,  stood 
the  Seneca  ^'  Refuge  house,"  where  dwelt  a  Seneca  woman  named 
Ge-gah'-sa-seh,  or  Wild  Cat.  This  was  the  place  of  safety  for  criminals 
fleeing  from  the  tribes,  east  or  west.  Across  the  ravine  and  two  rods 
southwest  from  it  was  a  small  heap  of  stones  where  Mount  Pleasant 
said  the  Tuscaroras,  seventy  years  before,  had  a  dance  of  thirty  days 
and  nights  around  a  woman  in  a  trance. 

Upon  this  reservation,  a  little  over  half  a  mile  west  of  the  inclosure 
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last  described  and  about  20  rods  from  the  edge  of  the  same  bhiff,  was  a 
large  bone  pit.  It  was  marked  by  a  low  conical  elevation,  not  over  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  and  27  feet  in  diameter.  Directly  in  the  center 
was  a  slight  depression  in  which  lay  a  large  flat  stone  with  a  number 
of  similar  stones  under  and  around  it.  At  the  depth  of  18  inches  the 
bones  seemed  to  have  been  disturbed.  Among  them  was  a  Canadian 
penny.  This,  Mount  Pleasant  thought,  may  have  been  dropped  in 
there  by  a  missionary  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  found  on  the  reser- 
vation a  skull  with  an  arrowhead  sticking  in  it ;  or  by  some  Indian,  for 
it  is,  or  was,  an  Indian  custom  to  do  this  where  bones  have  been  dis- 
turbed, by  way  of  paying  for  the  disturbance  or  for  some  article  taken 
from  the  grave.  The  bones  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  both  sexes  and 
were  thrown  in  without  order;  they  were,  however,  in  a  good  state  ot 
preservation.  Three  copper  rings  were  found  near  finger  bones.  The 
roots  of  trees  that  had  stood  above  the  pit  made  digging  quite  difficult  j 
yet  sixty  skulls  were  brought  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  pit  contained  as  many  as  a  hundred  skeletons.  The  longest  diam- 
eter of  the  pit  was  9  feet;  its  depth  5  feet.  There  were  no  indications  on 
the  skulls  of  death  from  bullet  wounds. 

Two  similar  elevations,  one  18  or  20  feet,  the  other  10  rods,  directly 
east  of  this  pit,  were  opened  sufficiently  to  show  that  they  were  burial 
places  of  a  similar  character.  Like  the  first,  these  contained  flat  stones, 
lying  irregularly  near  the  top.  Charcoal  occurred  in  small  pieces  in 
all.  Indian  imi3lements  and  ornaments,  and  several  Revolutionary 
relics,  were  found  in  the  adjoining  field. 

About  one-fourth  of  a  mile  directly  west  of  the  inclosure,  close  to  the 
brow  of  the  bluff  overlooking  the  ridge  road  and  on  land  adjoining 
the  reservation  on  the  north,  are  one  hundred  and  eighteen  small  pits, 
which  seem  to  be  artificial.  They  extend  50  or  00  rods  parallel  with 
the  edge  of  the  bluff,  which  here  is  little  more  than  100  feet  from  the 
level  land  below.  They  run  back  10  or  15  rods,  are  mostly  uniform 
in  shape  and  size,  and  are  from  1  foot  to  2^  feet  deep,  and  average  3 
feet  in  diameter,  one  being  5  feet.  Six  of  them  extend  in  a  straight 
line  for  10  rods  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff'. 

WYOMINa  COUNTY. 
INCLOSURE  ON  THE  DUNN  FARM. 

On  the  farm  of  John  Dunn,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Genesee  river, 
4J  miles  above  Portage,  is  a  large  embankment  on  the  summit  of  a 
large  mound-like  hill  125  feet  high.  The  embankment,  sliown  in 
Fig.  335,  follows  the  brow  of  the  hill  except  on  the  west,  where  the 
hill  forms  a  narrow  spur,  extending  57  feet  beyond  the  inclosure 
on  the  same  level,  and  at  the  nortlieast,  where  a  point  of  the  hill  is 
cut  off'  by  the  embankment.  At  these  places  the  bank  is  higher 
and  the  ditch  deeper  than  at  other  points,  the  former  being  5^  feet  on 
12  ETH  33 
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the  outside^  3  on  the  inside,  and  14  wide.  The  ditch  averages  3  feet 
deep  and  runs  from  the  western  side,  around  the  northern  to  the  north- 
east corner.  On  the  north  side  the  hill  is  less  steep  than  on  the  other 
sides.  On  the  east  it  is  quite  steep  and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
the  Genesee  once  washed  its  basej  its  present  channel  is  nearly  100 
rods  away.  The  wall  terminates  near  the  northeast  corner,  there 
being  no  necessity  for  it  along  the  east  side.  The  south  side  being 
less  precipitous  has  the  wall  extending  along  its  edge.  A  passage- 
way 6  feet  wide  leads  through  the  western  end  to  the  level  spur, 
whence  the  descent  is  easy  to  the  land  below.  There  is  a  similar  open- 
ing at  the  northeast  corner  facing  the  easier  slope  at  that  point.  The 
length  of  the  work  is  272  feet. 


Fig.  335. — Inclosure  on  Dunn  farm,  Wyoming  county,  New  York. 


i^Tortheast  of  the  center  is  a  circular  pit  7  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet 
deep;  it  was  originally  much  deei)er  and  lined  with  cobblestones,  but 
has  been  partially  filled  up.  This  was  partly  excavated  some  years 
ago,  but  without  any  further  results  than  the  finding  of  a  few  grains  of 
corn,  which  suggest  its  use  as  a  cache.  No  relics  have  been  discovered 
in  the  inclosure  except  a  couple  of  large  stone  net- sinkers. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dunn  that  a  mound  once  stood  in  the  low,  flat 
meadow,  25  rods  north  of  this  hill.  A  pestle,  a  si)oon-like"  stone  im- 
plement, and  some  fragmentary  human  bones  were  found  in  it. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

An  effort  was  made  to  find  the  work  at  Avon  referred  to  by  Col.  W. 
H.  Hosmer  in  Yonnondio,"  but  no  one  in  the  vicinity  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  it.    If  it  ever  existed  no  trace  of  it  remains  to-day. 
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EMBANKMENT  ON  THE   SWEET-BRIER  FARM. 

On  Brimmer's  Sweet-Brier  Farm,"  2J  miles  from  Geuesee,  60  or  70 
rods  south  of  the  road  leading  to  Jones's  bridge  across  the  Genesee 
river,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification.  Two  parallel  ravines, 
the  northern  about  100,  the  southern  60  or  65  feet  deep,  with  precipit- 
ous sides,  cut  through  the  highest  portion  of  the  land.  From  one  to  the 
other  stretch  two  breastworks;  the  eastern  one  is  93  feet  long,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  it.  The  western  one  is  87 
feet  long,  with  an  exterior  ditch.  The  ravines  curve  in  such  a  way  as 
to  widen  the  space  between  the  walls ;  and  the  land  to  the  west  slopes 
gradually  for^bout  80  rods  to  the  bank  of  the  Genesee.  No  relics  have 
been  found  here. 

A  circular  inclosure  is  reported  to  have  been  situated  on  the  flats  30 
rods  north  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Col.  Wm.  Jones,  which  was  2  or 
3  feet  high.    No  trace  of  it  now  remains. 

On  Wadsworth's  "Big  Tree  farm,"  southwest  of  Geneseo,  are  two 
mounds;  the  first,  40  to  45  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  feet  high,  is  located 
just  west  of  the  dairy  house.  The  second  is  half  a  mile  to  the  north- 
west of  this,  and  after  having  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years, 
is  now  40  feet  in  diameter  and  2^  feet  high.  It  is  on  the  level  land  of 
the  flats. 

A  trench  was  run  through  this  from  north  to  south.  Two  feet  from 
the  north  end  of  the  trench  and  2  feet  deep  was  a  bed  of  black  soil  filled 
with  charcoal  4  feet  in  diameter  and  1  foot  thick.  Directly  under  this 
and  lying  within  a  radius  of  2  feet,  were  the  fragmentary  remains  of  a 
human  skeleton.  On  the  west  side  of  the  pieces  of  skull  lay  a  rudely 
made  copper  bead,  much  oxidized;  on  the  east  side,  a  foot  distant,  a 
similar  bead.  Mica  was  found  here  and  there,  about  on  a  level  with 
the  bones.  Four  small  sinkers,  a  flint  arrowhead,  fragments  of  some 
clay  object,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  lime,  were  also  found.  The 
bones  crumbled  at  a  touch.  Some  very  small  bones  seemed  to  be 
charred. 

It  is  reported  that  a  fort  of  some  kind  once  stood  at  Bosley's  mills, 
on  Conesus  lake,  and  that  various  Indian  and  European  articles  had 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood;  whether  together  or  not  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

A  fort  is  also  reported  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Dansville, 
across  Oanaseragus  creek  and  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Ossian  road.  It 
is  said  to  be  on  a  bluff*  overlooking  the  creek.  To  the  north  of  it  is  a 
gorge  50  feet  deep. 

One  mile  north  of  Lima,  knives,  hatchets,  and  other  weapons  are 
occasionally  found  along  with  skeletons;  and  remains  of  Indians  have 
been  discovered  in  a  sitting  posture  holding  in  their  laps  pots  filled 
with  corn  and  the  bones  of  squirrels. 
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MICHIGAN. 

RIFLE  HIVER  FORTS. 

Near  what  is  known  as  the  Rifle  river  bridge  on  the  state  road  lead- 
ing from  West  Branch  in  Ogemaw  comity  to  Lake  Hnron  are  five 
inclosures  commonly  known  as  Indian  forts.  Three  are  on  the  east  side 
and  two  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  whose  course  is  almost  due  south. 
Those  on  the  east  side  are  all  in  Churchill  township,  T.  22  N.,  E.  3  E. 

The  first  one  examined  is  on  section  9,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below 
the  bridge,  40  rods  from  the  river  and  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  about 
10  feet  above  the  water  level.  The  land  is  in  heavy  hemlock  timber 
and  there  stands  on  the  wall  a  stump  4  feet  in  diameter. 

The  heavy  timber  and  dense  underbrush  made  an  accurate  survey 
impossible;  the  notes  here  given  are  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  by 
the  Bureau  agent  with  themeans  athand.  The  work  is  located  at  a  point 
formed  by  a  bend  in  the  river  and  consists  of  an  irregularly  curved 
wall  of  earth  and  inner  ditch  forming  an  inclosure. 

The  following  measurements  were  taken,  beginning  at  the  southwest 
entrance  and  going  toward  the  south: 


stations. 

Distance. 

Remark  .s. 

Feet. 

1  to  2 

45 

To  a  sharp  turn. 

2  to  3 

42^ 

Do. 

3  to  4 

94 

To  center  of  entrance  2. 

4  to  5 

100 

Tnru,  almost  a  right  angle. 

5  to  6 

135 

Center  of  entrance  3. 

C  to  7 

68 

Center  of  entrance  4. 

7  to  8 

86 

Sharp  turn. 

8  to  1 

34 

Beginning. 

The  width  of  entrance  1  is  12  feet ;  of  entrance  2,  12  feet ;  of  entrance 
3,  0  feet ;  of  entrance  4, 12  feet.  The  bearing  from  entrance  1  to  entrance 
2  is  S.  81^0  E.;  from  entrance  1  to  entrance  3,  N.  40°  E.;  from  entrance 
1  to  entrance  4,  K.  22°  E. 

The  wall  on  the  inside  is  from  3  to  4  feet  high  and  the  average  width 
at  bottom  is  8  feet. 

The  width  of  the  ditch  is  from  16  to  17  feet.  From  the  top  of  the 
wall  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  between  7  and  8  feet. 

Entrances  3  and  4  are  at  points  directly  toward  the  river;  and  all 
open  out  on  level  ground,  except  4,  which  is  at  a  point  where  the  wall 
goes  along  the  top  of  a  bank  about  4  feet  high  over  a  bottom  subject 
to  overflow. 

The  next  work,  shown  in  Fig.  336,  is  on  section  3,  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  bridge.    It  is  about  100  rods  from  the  river  on  land  some  40  feet 
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above  the  av titer  level  and  liigher  tlian  any  ground  iii  the  immediate 
vicinity  J  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  the  same  hillock  which 
gradually  rises  for  200  feet  to  tlie  west,  where  it  reaches  a  height  of  10 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  wall.  At  every  other  part  the  slope  is  away 
from  the  embankment. 

The  inside  area  is  not  level,  being  several  feet  higher  at  the  south 
and  soutliAvest  sides  than  at  the  north. 

The  ditch  is  from  3  to  4  feet  deepj  the  wall,  which  is  cut  by  five 
gateways,  varies  in  height  from  1  foot  on  each  side  of  entrance  ^7,  to  5 
feet  at  «,  where  it  is  about  16  feet  wide  5  the  ditcli  at  the  latter  point 
being  12  feet  wide  and  from  8  to  10  feet  at  other  parts. 


Fig.  :J36. — Rifle  river  fort  No.  2,  Ogemaw  couuty,  Michigan. 

The  circumference,  measured  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  is  920  feet, 
the  diameter  east  and  west  310  feet,  and  north  and  south  280  feet. 
The  widths  of  the  gates  are  as  follows:  rr,  12  feet;  h,  14  feet;  c,  13  feet; 
(1, 16  feet,  and  €,11  feet. 

From  a  point  a  little  north  of  e  to  one  a  little  south  of  it,  the  wall 
crosses  a  depression  or  shallow  gully,  and  either  from  wear  or  because 
it  was  intentionally  made  so,  is  lighter  than  elsewhere;  being  not  over 
a  foot  high  on  each  side  of  tlie  entrance,  but  it  becomes  heavier  in  either 
direction  until  the  points  designated  are  reached,  Avhere  it  acquires  its 
ordinary  size. 

The  third  fort  is  on  section  4,  half  a  mile  above  the  one  last  described, 
20,  feet  above  the  water  and  directly  on  the  river  bank,  the  wall  ending 
at  a  point  where  access  to  the  water  is  easy. 
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Like  tlie  first,  this  was  covered  witti  a  dense  growth  of  brush.  The 
circumference,  measuring  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  was  found  to  be 
504  feet. 

The  width  of  entrance  in  every  case  means  the  distance  across  the 
opening,  half  way  between  toj)  and  base  of  the  wall. 

It  was  not  practicable  to  visit  the  works  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river. 

The  statement  made  that  large  mounds  exist  within  the  inclosures  is 
an  error  5  there  are  no  mounds  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  wall  and  ditch  in  each  work  are  still  well  defined,  being  appar- 
ently very  little  altered  by  weather.  The  works  are  very  much  like 
those  of  western  ^^'ew  York,  which  are  attributed  to  the  Iroquois,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  these  Indians  made  frequent  forays  to  this  section. 

Two  of  these  works  are  figured  and  described  in  the  Smithsonian 
Eeport  for  1884,  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Leach. 

There  are  two  small  mounds  in  Bellaire,  Antrim  county,  that  have 
been  examined.  They  are  on  a  point — but  not  at  the  highest  part — 
that  slopes  southward  to  Intermediate  river,  overlooking  a  lake  on  one 
side  and  a  wide  bottom  on  the  other.  Both  are  small,  not  over  4  feet 
high  and  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  a  small  depression  or  ditch 
around  the  base,  as  if  a  small  amount  of  earth  had  been  scooped  up 
and  thrown  on  the  mound  after  it  was  about  completed.  This  feature 
seems  common  to  all  tlie  mounds  rej^ortedin  this  section.  In  each  was 
a  skeleton  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  feet  extended.  With  the  largest 
was  the  outer  whorl  of  a  Busycon  shell,  probably  used  as  a  cup,  the  outer 
surface  covered  with  incised  lines  crossing  at  right  angles.  At  what 
would  be  the  bottom  if  held  level,  it  was  worn  nearly  through  from  the 
outside.    The  skull  was  of  unusually  fine  form  and  texture. 

There  are  a  great  many  holes  on  this  hill,  both  above  and  below  the 
mounds;  they  are  from  3  to  4  feet  across,  nearly  or  quite  filled  with 
leaves,  etc.,  and  some  of  them  have  been  dug  into  a  depth  of  6  feet 
without  reaching  the  original  bottom.    They  are  probably  old  caches. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foot  of  Clam  lake  who  knew 
anything  in  regard  to  the  earthwork  reported  there;  and  the  jungle 
about  the  j)lace  rendered  any  examination  imjDossible.  Neither  could 
anything  be  learned  at  Rapid  river  of  a  similar  earthwork.  There  are 
two  mounds  there,  each  about  6  feet  high  and  20  feet  in  diameter.  An 
old  Chipi)ewa  chief  says  there  was  a  battle  between  that  tribe  and  the 
Sioux  a  century  ago,  and  that  each  party  erected  a  mound  over  its 
dead.    A  number  of  skeletons  was  found  in  each. 

From  here  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Minnesota  (near  Duluth),  very  diligent 
search  and  inquiry  failed  to  reveal  anything  whatever  of  an  aboriginal 
nature,  except  what  is  known  to  pertain  to  the  Indians  resident  there 
within  the  historic  period.  There  is  a  mound  at  Point  Iroquois  at  the 
head  of  Ste.  Marie  river,  another  at  Mille  Coquin,  and  a  third  about 
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20  miles  west  of  the  last^  which  have  been  built  by  the  Sioux  or  Chip- 
pewas. 

At  Little  Traverse  bay,  Beaver  islands,  Mackinac  straits,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Grand  island  bay,  Marquette,  L'Anse,  Houghton,  Calumet, 
Ontonagon,  Bayfield,  Ashland,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  every  one  of  them,  are  still  to  be  fouud  traders,  trappers,  and 
hunters  who  have  explored  almost  every  mile  of  the  territory,  some  of 
them  having  silent  fifty  years  in  such  work;  and  the  statement  is 
unanimous  that  nowhere  about  any  of  these  places,  nor  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  generally,  are  any  mounds  to  be  found.  A  few  which 
have  been  reported  are  either  the  remains  of  old  root  houses,  or  else 
due  to  natural  causes. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  at  none  of  the  places  where  the  ancient 
Jesuit  missions  were  located,  in  any  part  of  the  country  included  in 
the  above  limits,  are  any  mounds  or  other  earthworks — using  the  term 
in  its  ordinary  meaning  and  excluding  those  known  to  have  been  made 
in  recent  times,  and  of  these  there  are  but  few. 

Those  reported  at  Beaver  island  are  only  the  natural  sand  dunes  or 
hills  used  occasionally  like  those  about  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron  as 
burial  places. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  AREAS  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

TYPES. 


PRIMARY  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SECTIONS. 

^Notwithstanding  the  numerous  vokimes  and  articles  which  have  been 
published,  relating  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  ancient  remains  and  prehis- 
toric times  of  INorth  America,  we  search  through  their  pages  in  vain 
for  a  chapter  on  the  distribution  of  the  different  forms  and  types  of 
the  works  of  the  mound  builders.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  adequate 
reference  to  these  types^  or  discussion  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  ethnic  or  tribal  distinctions.  This  important  branch  of  our 
archeology  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  these  writers.  This 
is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  data  relating  to 
North  American  Archeology  are  in  a  chaotic  condition,  no  adequate 
system  having  been  adopted  or  satisfactory  arrangement  proposed  by 
which  these  may  be  so  correlated  as  to  lead  to  conclusions  generally 
acceptable  to  antiquarians  and  ethnologists.  For  this  reason  consider- 
able attention  is  devoted  to  this  subject  which,  as  can  be  readily  seen, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  problems  that  arise  in  regard  to  these 
ancient  monuments.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  study  of  the  distribution  of 
the  types  of  the  works,  the  forms  and  features  of  the  vestiges  of  art, 
and  of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  indicated  by  these,  that  we  can 
hope  to  outline  the  districts  occupied  by  the  different  tribes  or  peoples 
of  the  mound-builders.  In  carrying  out  this  purj)ose  reference  has 
not  been  limited  to  the  explorations  of  the  Bureau,  as  the  published 
results  of  the  work  of  other  explorers  have  been  freely  used. 

Before  referring  to  the  distribution  of  types  in  the  mound  area  under 
consideration,  attention  is  called  briefly  to  the  question  of  primary 
archeological  sections  of  North  America. 

Xo  attempt  has  so  far  been  made  to  point  out  and  define  the  different 
primary  or  comi:)rehensive  archeological  sections  of  our  continent,  a 
fact  probably  due  to  the  scanty  data  on  which  to  base  such  an  attempt. 
Nevertheless  an  examination  of  the  general  works  on  prehistoric 
America  will  show,  by  the  terms  used,  a  decided  tendency  to  arrange, 
or  at  least  consider,  the  antiquities  in  a  few  comprehensive  classes  per- 
taining to  different  sections;  such,  for  example,  as  ''The  works  of  the 
Mound-builders;"  the  remains  of  the  ''Glifl  Dwellers,"  and  of  the 
^'Civilized  Races  of  Mexico  and  Central  America." 
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Ill  his  work  on  the  ^'  Tribes  of  the  Extreme  Northwest,"  published  as 
vohime  1  of  the  Contributions  to  IS^orth  American  Ethnology,"  Dr. 
Dall  indicates  three  archeological  sections,  and  suggests  a  fourth,  as  is 
inferred  from  the  following  language : 

In  our  archeology,  as  well  as  iu  our  paleontology,  we  must  break  away  from 
received  ideas  and  nomenclature,  wliicli  fulfill  their  purpose  in  accelerating  the 
study  of  the  successive  epochs  iu  Europe,  but  which,  when  applied  to  the  difiering 
conditions  of  America,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  fetter  and  confuse.  Even  in 
America  the  conditions  are  by  no  means  so  uniform  as  to  authorize  a  single  system 
of  nomenclature  in  archeology.  For  intelligent  study  we  must  separate  at, least 
three  regions — -the  Mississippi  valley,  the  Pacific  slope,  and  the  Mexican  region, 
and  perhaps  to  these  should  be  added  an  Atlantic  region,  extending  from  the  Chesa- 
peake to  Labrador.  ^ 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  he  then  was  inclined  to  unite  the  inter- 
montane  region  and  the  Pacific  coast  from  California  northward  into 
one  grand  section.  However,  in  his  article  on  "  Masks,  Labrets,"  etc., 
published  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau,  for  the  purpose 
of  his  treatise  he  arranges  the  west  coast  into  the  following  divisions: 
^' Central  America  and  Mexico;  Kew  Mexico  and  Arizona;  the  region 
occupied  by  Indians  from  Oregon  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  Tlinkit; 
the  Aleutian  islands;  the  Innuit  region  from  Prince  William  sound  to 
Point  Barrow."^ 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  this  time  into  a  general  discussion 
of  the  number,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  these  primary  sections;  yet 
it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  some  of  them,  in  order  that  the  relation 
archeologically  of  the  area  under  consideration  in  this  volume  to  the 
other  sections  may  be  understood.  The  data  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained can  not  be  considered  sutticient  to  justify  the  attempt  to  give 
exact  boundaries  to  all,  nor,  in  fact,  to  any  of  these  more  comprehensive 
districts;  nevertheless  the  geographical  position  of  the  more  important 
ones  may  be  defined  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  present  purposes. 

A  careful  examination  of  what  has  been  published  in  regard  to  North 
American  archeology,  of  the  figures  which  have  been  made,  and  the 
specimens  collected,  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  archeological  sections,  leads,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  following 
conclusion:  That  the  ancient  remains  belong,  in  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive sense,  to  two  general  classes.  One  of  these  classes  is  limited 
geographically  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  other  chiefly  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  the  eastern  or  Rocky  mountain  range  of  the  great  continental 
mountain  belt  from  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  where  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
forming  approximately  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  areas. 

While  there  are  manifest  and  marked  differences  in  the  types  and 
character  of  the  ancient  works  and  remains  of  different  areas  within 
these  two  comprehensive  sections,  yet  when  those  of  the  Pacific  slope 
^in  which  are  included  Mexico  and  Central  America),  taken  as  a  whole, 
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are  compared  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  there  is  a  manifest  dis- 
similarity. Commencing  with  Nicaragua  and  moving  northward  on  the 
Pacific  side,  we  see  a  gradual  shading  of  one  type  or  series  of  types  into 
another  until  we  reach  the  Alaskan  region.  What  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  survey  is,  that  at  points  widely  apart  a  char- 
acteristic which  has  faded  out  in  the  intermediate  area  reappears  in  a 
modified  form.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  evidence  of  an  intrusive 
element  in  the  region  of  California,  as  the  types  here  differ  from  those 
north  and  south. 

Dr.  Brinton,  in  his  late  work  "The  American  Race,''  arranges  the 
various  stocks  of  I^"orth  America  into  three  groups,  which  he  names 
"The  North  Atlantic  Group,"  "The  North  Pacific  Group,"  and  "The 
Central  Group."  The  primary  archeological  groups,  however,  so  far  as 
the  data  enable  us  to  judge,  keeping  in  mind  the  facts  above  stated, 
may  be  in  part  provisionally  defined  as  follows : 

1.  The  Isthmian  section,  including  Costa  Rica  and  the  isthmus  south- 
ward, which  should  be  arranged  with  the  South  American  groups,  as 
the  types  of  its  antiquities  ally  them  with  those  of  that  continent. 

2.  The  Mexican  and  Central  American  section,  including  most  of 
Mexico  and  the  Central  American  states  southward  to  Costa  Rica. 
This  section  is  less  homogeneous  as  regards  its  types  of  works  than 
the  "Mound-builders"  district,  and  in  fact  embraces  two  or  more  toler- 
ably well  marked  subsections  or  rather  classes  of  types.  One  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  Nicaragua,  the  others  extend  over  the  remainder  of  the 
section,  which  reaches  northward  to  Chihuahua. 

3.  The  Pueblo  or  Intermontane  section,  embracing  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, portions  of  Nevada,  Utah  and  Colorado,  and  the  extreme  north- 
ern part  of  Mexico;  in  other  words,  the  area  between  the  Rocky  and 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  from  the  latitude  of  Salt  Lake  southward 
to  Chihuahua.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  area  are  well 
marked,  and  the  section  is,  archeologically,  quite  homogeneous,  the 
types  being  few  and  not  widely  variant.  Its  closest  relation  is  evi- 
dently with  the  Mexican  section. 

4.  The  California  section.  Our  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
Pacific  slope  north  of  the  Pueblo  section  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  archeological  districts  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  remains  in  the  region  of  California  present  fea- 
tures which  seem  to  separate  them  from  those  south  as  well  as  north, 
but  how  far  northward  these  peculiar  features  reach  we  have  no  means 
of  judging.  That  the  ancient  remains  of  Alaska  form  a  class  marking 
this  region  as  another  section,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  I  am  strongly 
inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  when  the  antiquities  of  the  region 
lying  between  the  main  body  of  this  territory  and  California  have  been 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  one  or  two  more  well 
marked  archeological  districts.  The  works  of  art,  for  instance,  of  the 
region  occupied  by  the  Haida  Indians  and  the  congeneric  tribes,  pre- 
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sent  marked  distinctions  to  those  of  other  surrounding  sections,  and 
seem  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  characteristics  of  the  works  of  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  district  than  to  those  of  any  other  section. 

5.  The  Mound  builders'  section,  embracing  that  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  east  of  the 
Kocky  mountains.  The  northern  boundary  is,  as  yet,  wholly  conject- 
ural, but  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  extends  farther  toward  the  north- 
west than  toward  the  northeast.  This  section,  though  more  homogen- 
eous in  its  archeological  features,  which  are  well  marked,  than  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  district,  is  less  so  than  the  Pueblo 
section. 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  works  of  these  primary  sections,  we  shall  find  that  they  relate 
chiefly  to  ths  culture  status  or  position  in  the  scale  of  civilization  of 
the  peoples  who  occupied  these  different  areas.  But  these  characteris- 
tics pertain  chiefly  to  the  progress  made  along  certain  lines  of  culture. 
There  are,  however,  other  peculiar  features  which  appear  to  be  the 
outgrowth  of  local  or  ethnic  influences. 

When  we  come  to  study  carefully  the  works  of  any  one  of  these  pri- 
mary or  comprehensive  sections  it  is  found  that  there  are  peculiarities 
limited  to  more  restricted  areas  which  justify  us  in  making  a  further 
division  into  districts. 

The  present  work  relates  only  to  the  fifth  or  last  of  the  above  divi- 
sions, which  is  designated  the  ''Mound-builders'  section."  This  section 
is  fairly  well  defined,  except  as  to  its  northern  extension,  being  limited 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  (though,  as  usuallj^  given,  it  only 
reaches  the  coast  in  its  southern  portion),  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  on  the  west  by  the  Kocky  mountains.  The  southwestern 
line  has  not  been  carefully  defined,  as  but  few  explorations  of  the 
antiquities  of  Texas  have  as  yet  been  made.  Nevertheless  enough  is 
known  to  show  that  the  statement,  frequently  made,  that  there  is  a  con- 
tin  nous  series  of  ancient  works  from  the  Gulf  states,  through  Texas  to 
Mexico,  is  erroneous  and  without  any  foundation.  The  western  bound- 
ary line,  when  more  carefully  traced,  will  probably  be  found  to  bend 
rapidly  eastward  of  the  range  as  we  i)roceed  southward  from  the  Platte 
valley  and  westward  somewhat  into  the  range  north  of  that  valley. 
The  northern  limit,  on  the  west,  has  not  been  ascertained ;  it  is  known, 
however,  that  the  section  reaches  to  the  Saskatchewan  liver. 

In  attempting  to  obtain  a  true  conception  of  the  distribution  of  the 
types  of  the  ancient  works  in  this  section,  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
first  step  necessary  in  this  branch  of  the  subject  was  the  preparation  of 
a  catalogue  of  the  various  localities  where  ancient  works  have  been 
discovered,  noting  as  far  as  i^ossible  the  character  of  these  various 
works.  From  this  a  general  map  was  constructed  showing  the  distri- 
bution over  the  whole  area,  also  maps  of  certain  states  in  which  the 
works  are  most  numerous.    As  this  catalogue  and  the  maps  have  been 
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published  as  a  bulletin  by  the  Bureau,  it  is  ouly  necessary  to  introduce 
here  such  of  the  maps  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  text.  PI.  xx 
is  the  general  map,  showing  by  means  of  dots  the  distribution  over  the 
whole  area.  As  each  dot  indicates  the  site  of  one  or  more,  generally 
several,  ancient  works,  the  relative  number  of  dots  in  the  different 
areas  will  show  approximately  the  relative  frequency  of  these  works 
in  the  different  sections.  On  this,  therefore,  we  may  study  the  general 
distribution  of  the  antiquities  without  reference  to  types. 

This  study  reveals  some  imi)ortant  facts,  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sents some  features  which  are  calculated  to  mislead.  In  the  first  place 
it  shows  that  the  ancient  works,  instead  of  being  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  are  found  chiefly  along  the  larger  water 
courses  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The  principal  apparent  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  seen  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  eastern  Tennessee, 
but  these,  when  examined  on  maps  of  a  larger  scale,  are  found  to  con- 
form mostly  to  the  rule  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  exceptions.  The 
larger  groups  or  masses,  as  the  map  shows,  are  in  southern  Wiscon- 
sin; along  the  Mississippi  river  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Minne- 
sota to  the  mouth  of  Eed  river ;  along  the  Wabash  and  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river  across  western  Kentucky  into  middle  Tennes- 
see; along  the  eastern  side  and  across  the  southern  portion  of  Michi- 
gan; in  southern  and  eastern  Ohio;  central  and  southwestern  New 
York ;  in  eastern  Tennessee  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida, 
though  the  antiquities  in  the  last  named  section  consist  chiefly  of  shell- 
heaps. 

While  this  presentation  gives  a  substantially  correct  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  the  works,  it  must  not  be  accepted  as  wholly  correct, 
as  it  indicates  to  some  extent  the  more  thoroughly  explored  areas  rather 
than  the  true  proportion  of  the  ancient  works  in  the  different  sections. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  when  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  have 
been  thoroughly  explored  many  localities  will  be  added  to  those  indi- 
cated on  the  map,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  number  will  be  found  to 
equal  those  in  the  area  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  its  affluents  or  in  the 
immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

One  somewhat  singular  feature  is  found  in  the  lines  of  former  occu- 
pancy indicated  by  the  archeological  remains.  The  chief  one  is  that 
reaching  from  Xew  York  through  Ohio  along  the  Ohio  river  and  onward 
m  the  same  direction  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  Texas;  another 
follows  the  Mississippi  river;  another  extends  from  the  region  of  the 
Wabash  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Savannah  river,  and  another  across 
southern  Michigan  and  southern  Wisconsin.  The  inference,  however, 
which  might  be  drawn  from  this  fact — that  these  lines  indicate  routes  of 
migration — is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  shown  by  the  explora- 
tions of  the  Bureau,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  different  types  of  mounds 
and  other  works,  that  the  generally  received  opinion  that  the  lines  of 
migration  of  the  authors  of  these  works  were  always  along  the  princi- 
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pal  water  courses  can  not  be  accepted  as  entirely  correct.  Although 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  lined  with  prehistoric  monuments  from 
Lake  Pepin  to  the  mouth  of  Bed  river,  showing  that  this  was  a  favorite 
section  for  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  study  of  these  remains  does  not 
give  support  to  the  theory  that  this  great  water  highway  was  a  line  of 
migration  during  the  mound-building  period,  except  for  short  distances. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  a  highway  for  traffic  and  war  parties,  but  the  move- 
ments of  tribes  were  across  it  rather  than  uj)  and  down  it.  This  is  not 
asserted  as  a  mere  theory  or  a  simple  deduction,  but  as  a  fact  proved 
by  the  mounds  themselves,  whatever  may  be  the  theory  in  regard  to 
their  origin  or  uses.  The  longest  stretch  where  those  apparently  the 
works  of  one  people  are  found  on  one  bank  is  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  the 
mouth  of  Des  Moines  river.  As  we  move  up  and  down  we  find  repeated 
changes  from  one  type  to  another. 

This  fact  must  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  study  of  this  map  with 
reference  to  the  direction  from  Avhich  the  mound-builders  entered  this 
general  area  and  their  chief  movements  after  reaching  it.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  follow  up  this  thought  would  lead  us  into  the  domain  of 
speculation,  where  we  do  not  desire  to  enter  at  present. 

In  order  to  show  this  distribution  more  in  detail,  archeological  maps 
of  several  of  the  states  in  which  large  numbers  of  the  works  are  found 
have  been  prepared.  On  these  symbols  are  introduced  indicating  the 
different  classes  of  antiquities.  These  have  been  given  in  the  Bulletin 
above  referred  to  and  need  not  be  introduced  here. 

Examining  these,  we  see  that  in  New  York  the  works  are  fouud  chiefly 
about  the  lakes  which  have  their  outlet  through  tlie  Oswego  river  j  around 
Sackett's  Harbor ;  along  the  Genesee 5  near  the  Niagara  river  and  around 
Lake  Chautauqua;  in  other  words,  in  the  drainage  area  of  Lake  Ontario, 
except  a  small  section  at  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  state. 

In  Ohio  the  works  are  chiefly  in  the  interior  and  southwestern  i)art 
of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  luimber  in  the  northeast  near  Lake 
Erie,  along  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  a  few  groups  scattered  along  the 
Ohio.  These  may  be  considered  as  belonging  chiefly  to  three  more 
limited  areas  and  river  systems,  viz:  First,  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Muskingum  a  little  east  of  the  center  of  the  state;  second,  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Scioto;  and  third,  the  valleys  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Miami  rivers. 

Examining  the  maps  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  are  giv^n  together, 
we  see  that  the  works  are  confined  principally  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  former  and  the  western  border  of  the  latter.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Indiana  the  rule  of  following  the  streams  seems  to  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  abandoned;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  cluster  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  corner  and  the  belt  commencing  a  little  north  of 
the  middle  of  the  state  and  extending  down  the  eastern  border  to  the 
Ohio  river.  This  belt,  which  pertains  to  the  group  in  southwestern 
Ohio,  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Wabash  series  by  lines  of  works 
along  the  east  and  west  forks  of  White  river.    The  group  along  the 
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Wabash  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  middle  and  lower  portion  of  the 
valley.  A  short  distance  west  of  this,  in  Illinois,  is  a  small  group 
which  appears  to  form  almost  the  only  archeological  mark  in  the 
eastern  half  of  this  state.  Turning  to  the  western  side  we  find  a  con- 
tinuous belt  along  the  Mississippi  from  the  northern  boundary  to  the 
most  southern  point.  There  is  an  apparent  break  immediately  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  but  this  stretch  is  known  to  be  as  well 
occupied  by  ancient  works  as  the  valley  north  of  it.  The  special  locali- 
ties of  these  works  had  been  but  in  part  obtained  at  the  time  the  map 
was  made,  but  they  have  been  added  on  the  general  map  in  this  volume. 
The  Illinois  river  formed  another  highway  along  which  the  mound- 
builders  located  their  villages.  The  groups  in  Knox  and  Sangamon 
counties,  like  that  In  Wayne,  are  somewhat  isolated  and  probably  mark 
the  dwelling  places  of  weak  tribes  or  separated  clans.  The  small  group 
in  Winnebago  county  at  the  northern  boundary  belongs  to  the  effigy 
series  of  Wisconsin,  which  lies  along  the  Eock  river. 

Turning  to  Wisconsin,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  works,  a  large 
portion  of  which  are  effigy  mounds,  are  situated  along  the  principal 
rivers  or  clustered  about  the  small  lakes  which  dot  the  southern  half  of 
the  state.  This  rule  has,  in  fact,  very  few  exceptions  in  this  state.  The 
principal  areas  are :  A  belt  along  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  Black 
river  southward  to  the  southern  boundary;  another,  aloug  the  Wiscon- 
sin river  from  the  forty- fourth  parallel  to  its  mouth }  a  third,  about  the 
lakes  w^hich  flow  into  Fox  river. 

This  mapping  of  the  mound  areas  is  important  as  indicating  the 
portions  of  our  country  occupied  by  the  mound-builders,  and  also  as 
possibly  furnishing  some  indications,  when  connected  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  types,  of  the  directions  whence  came  the  people  who  built  these 
works  and  of  their  migrations  within  the  mound  area. 

Another  question  connected  with  the  geographical  distribution  of 
these  remains  is  that  which  relates  to  the  possibility  of  outlining  areas 
according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  works j  or,  in  other  words,  of 
determining  whether  it  is  possible  to  designate  the  geographical  range 
of  works  which  appear  to  have  been  built  by  one  tribe  or  i)eople.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  involves  the  discussion 
of  the  question.  Are  all  these  remains  the  works  of  one  people,  or  are 
they  due  to  different  tribes  or  peoples  ?  As  this  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed elsewhere,  only  the  following  is  added  here: 

Wilson,  in  his  ^'Prehistoric  Man,"  affirms  that — 

Assuiniiif^  a  community  of  arts  and  certain  intimate  relations  in  race  and  social 
conditions  among  the  ancient  people  who  worked  the  mines  on  Lake  Superior  and 
constructed  the  various  earthworks  that  reach  southward  into  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  united  as  one  nation.  While 
coincidences  of  a  remarkahle  kind  in  the  construction,  and  still  more  in  the  dimen- 
sions, of  their  great  earthworks  point  to  a  common  knowledge  of  ^geometrical  con- 
figuration and  a  standard  of  measurement,'  no  two  earthworks  so  entirely  correspond 


'  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  other  standard  than  the  pace  and  the  parts  of  the 
body. 
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as  to  shovr  absolute  identity  of  purpose.  The  marked  diversity  between  the  trun- 
cated pyramidal  mounds  of  the  states  on  the  Gulf,  the  geometrical  inclosures  of  Ohio, 
and  the  symbolic  earthworks  of  Wisconsin  indicate  varied  usages  of  distinct  com- 
munities. *  *  *  The  Scioto  and  Ohio  valleys,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  the  seats 
of  separate  states.' 

MacLean,  who  has  studied  the  Ohio  works  and  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  living  in  the  midst  of  them,  declares  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"there  could  not  have  been  a  central  government,  but  there  must  have 
been  separate,  although  cognate,  nations.  *  *  *  jf  ^j^^  mounds  of 
Wisconsin  belong  to  the  same  era  as  those  of  Ohio  we  have  another 
distinct  nation."- 

The  idea  of  one  great  nation  is  very  fascinating,  but  the  facts  and 
reason  are  against  it.  If  allowed  to  have  their  due  weight  on  our 
minds  they  must  lead  us  to  the  more  prosaic  conclusion  that  the  mound- 
builders  were  divided  into  different  tribes  and  peoples,  which,  though 
occupying  much  the  same  i)osition  in  the  culture  scale,  and  hence  resem- 
bling each  other  in  many  of  their  habits,  customs,  and  modes  of  life, 
were  as  widely  separated  in  regard  to  their  ethnic  relations  and 
languages  as  the  Indian  tribes  when  first  encountered  by  the  white 
races.  The  extent  alone  of  the  area  over  which  the  ancient  works  are 
distributed  ought  to  lead  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
there  could  have  been  a  nation  of  pre-Columbian  times  without  beasts 
of  burden  or  domestic  animals,  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  arts 
to  build  houses  of  brick  or  stone,  and  evidently  not  above  the  Pueblo 
Indians  in  their  culture  status,  yet  with  a  central,  controlling  power, 
governing  villages  and  communities  so  widely  separated  as  Wisconsin 
and  Florida,  Kew  York  and  Louisiana.  Even  if  due  allowance  be  made 
for  all  the  changes  and  migrations  which  occurred  during  the  mound- 
building  period,  and  for  the  differences  in  the  ages  of  the  works,  it  will 
not  do  away  with  this  difficulty. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mound-builders 
belonged  to  several  different  tribes  or  nations.  Analogy  also  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion.  History,  linguistics,  and  archeology  make  it 
evident  that  the  area  of  the  section  above  mentioned  as  the  "Mexican 
and  Central  American"  was  occupied  not  only  by  various  tribes,  but 
by  several  distinct  ethnic  stocks  or  families.  The  ruins  of  Nicaragua 
and  Oaxaca  present  marked  differences  to  those  of  Yucatan  and  Ana- 
huac,  while  the  latter  offer  dissimilarities  sufficient  without  other 
evidence  to  justify  us  in  attributing  them  to  different  peoples.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  broad  distinguishing  features  there  are  minor  variances 
which  we  must  attribute  to  tribal  peculiarities  or  local  influences.  If 
there  be  just  grounds  for  assigning  the  works  of  the  section,  where 
culture  had  reached  its  highest  grade  on  the  continent,  to  different 
tribes  and  peoples,  is  it  reasonable  to  sui)pose  that  the  antiquities  scat- 
tered over  the  broad  extent  of  the  mound  area  are  attributable  to  a 
single  nation? 


'  Edition  1876,  vol.  1.  p.  320. 


2  Mound-Bitilders,  p.  140. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  MOUND  AREA. 

Any  attempt  to  mark  out  and  define  archeological  districts  must  be 
based  upon  two  assumptions:  First,  that  the  mound  builders  pertained 
to  various  tribes  differing  In  customs,  habits,  arts,  and  beliefs  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent  to  be  manifest  in  their  enduring  works,  and,  second,  that 
these  tribes  had  fixed  seats  and  were  comparatively  sedentary,  occupy- 
ing their  respective  areas  for  periods  of  considerable  length.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  and  mark  out  such 
districts  if  the  aboriginal  population  which  left  behind  these  monu- 
ments was  constantly  shifting.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
monuments  afford  in  themselves  ample  proof  that  the  builders  were 
•sedentary  and  long  occui^ied  their  respective  seats.  It  is  because  of 
this  fact  that  so  many  writers  have  rejected  the  idea  that  the  Indians 
could  have  been  the  authors,  judging  the  character  of  the  latter  errone- 
ously by  their  life  after  they  had  been  disturbed  by  the  European  set- 
tlements. 

That  the  people  who  built  the  mounds  belonged  to  different  tribes  is 
being  generally  admitted  by  archeologists  of  the  present  day,  and  that 
these  tribes  were  sedentary  is  conceded  by  all.  ISTevertheless,  the  con- 
clusions upon  these  points,  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  must  be  reached 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  monuments.  If  they  afford  data  by  which 
archeological  districts  can  be  satisfactorily  outlined  the  just  inference 
is  that  the  people  who  left  behind  them  these  monuments  were  substan- 
tially sedentary  and  belonged  to  different  stocks. 

Although  this  be  true  in  a  general  way  it  does  not  follow  as  a  neces- 
sary conclusion  that  these  districts  correspond  in  all  cases  with  the  areas 
occupied  by  different  tribes,  families  of  cognate  tribes  of  the  different 
linguistic  stocks.  The  study  of  art  in  its  relation  to  ethnology  has 
shown  too  clearly  for  anyone  to  doubt  the  conclusion  that  lines  of  art 
are  not  governed  wholly  by  ethnic  or  racial  identity.  There  are  numer- 
ous agencies  equally  potent  with  racial  peculiarities  and  ethnic  charac- 
teristics, in  directing  and  influencing  these  lines;  such,  for  examx)le,  as 
necessity,  environment,  materials,  vicinage,  etc.  The  mind  and  require- 
ments of  man  being  substantially  the  same  everywhere  and  in  all  ages, 
the  primitive  works  of  art  which  relate  to  supplying  these  requirements 
will  be  substantially  the  same  where  the  conditions  are  alike.  Hence 
we  see  the  stone  arrow-i)oint,  the  stone  celt,  and  the  clay  vessel  common 
to  most  uncivilized  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Nevertheless,  racial, 
tribal,  and  even  more  restricted  peculiarities  will  manifest  themselves 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  structures,  burials,  and  works  of  art  of  all 
peoples  in  a  savage,  barbarous,  or  even  semi(;ivilized  state.  There  are 
minor  differences,  dependent  u])on  traditional  usages  or  tribal  customs, 
which  in  most  cases  manifest  themselvos  in  some  way  ui)on  the  works 
of  the  most  savage  and  barbarous  peoi)les.  These  may  be  discovered 
by  close  and  careful  study. 
12  ETH  ;J4 
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THE  NORTHERN  SECTION. 

The  ancient  monuments  of  the  Northern  states  and  the  minor  vestiges 
of  art  found  in  them,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  differ  so  materially 
from  those  of  most  of  the  Southern  states  that  it  will  be  best  to  con- 
sider them  geographically  in  two  sections,  the  one  to  be  called  the 
Northern  Section  and  the  other  the  Southern  Section,  each  to  be  subdi- 
vided into  archeological  districts,  determined  by  the  characteristics  of 
the  works  and  the  indications  of  differences  in  customs.  Of  course  the 
boundaries  of  these  districts  can  not  be  definitely  given  until  the  ancient 
works  have  been  thoroughly  explored  and  all  the  data  obtainable  care- 
fully studied,  hence  all  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  indicate  these  areas 
in  general  terras  and  give  provisionally  their  geographical  boundaries. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  two  sections  as  fixed  provisionally 
runs  from  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City  to  the  confiuenee  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi;  thence  southeast  so  as  to  leave  the  greater  part  of 
Illinois,  most  of  Kentucky,  all  of  Tennessee,  except  the  western  third,  all 
of  North  Carolina  and,  of  course,  all  the  States  north  of  these  in  the 
Northern  Section ;  all  south  of  the  line  to  the  Gulf  of  ^Mexico  forming  the 
Southern  Section.  A  number  of  the  works,  however,  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Southern  Illinois  a])pear  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  those 
south  than  to  those  north.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  mingling  of 
the  two  classes  of  types  along  this  dividing  line.  The  reader  mast 
understand  that,  although  considered  in  the  aggregate,  the  distinctions 
between  the  works  of  the  two  sections  are  quite  manifest,  they  are  not 
so  marked  as  the  differences  between  the  divisions  of  the  Mexican  and 
Central  American  Section,  heretofore  referred  to. 

The  subdivision  into  districts  is  of  more  importance,  as  this  is  based 
upon  differences  between  the  antiquities  of  different  areas,  presumed 
to  have  resulted  from  varied  customs  and  to  have  some  relation  to 
tribal  or  ethnic  peculiarities.  These  districts  will  be  noticed  and  pro- 
visionally outlined  as  we  iiroceed  in  our  review  of  the  various  types  of 
works,  reference  being  made  first  to  those  of  the  Northern  Section. 

THE  DAKOTAN  DISTRICT. 

This  includes  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
the  adjoining  portions  of  Manitoba,  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of 
Iowa,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Illinois. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  district  are  the  singular  earth- 
Avorks  made  to  resemble  various  animals,  to  Avhich  the  name  effigy 
mounds"  or  simply  "effigies"  is  usually  applied the  long  narrow 

'INaitlallac  in  "L'Ani^rique  Preliistorique,"  p.  127,  says:  "  These  are  found  in  Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  and  in  general,  in  all  the  states  comprised  in  the  Far  West :  but  the  princi])al  center 
of  these  singular  structures  appears  to  have  been  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  may  be  counted  by  thou- 
sands." This  statement  is  erroneous  so  far  as  it  refers  to  any  other  section  than  what  is  included  in 
this  district  and  Ohio.    No  such  works  have  been  found  in  Nebraska.  Missouri.  Indiana,  orMichigan. 
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earthen  embaukmeiits  known  as  elongate  "  or  ^'  wall-like  monnds  f  the 
connected  series  of  low  conical  mounds  j  lines  or  rows  of  conical  mounds, 
and  the  various  modes  of  burial. 

The  earthen  effigies  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  district  and  constitute  the  most  noted  and  chief  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  ancient  works  of  that  area.  Minnesota,  except 
the  extreme  southeastern  comer,  is  devoid  of  works  of  this  type;  but 
in  the  Dakotas,  especially  South  Dakota,  they  are  replaced  by  the 
''bowlder  mosaics^'  or  surface  figures  formed  of  bowlders.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  effigies  are  considered  the  distinguishing 
archeologic  feature  of  this  area,  yet  the  peculiar  oblong  or  wall-like 
mounds  to  be  noticed  more  particularly  farther  on,  the  connected  series 
of  low  conical  tumuli,  and  the  arrangement  in  rows,  are  features  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  this  district.  The  peculiarity  of  the  effigy 
mounds,  as  all  readers  of  archeological  literature  are  aware,  is  that 
they  are  made  intentionally  to  resemble  the  forms  of  various  animals 
known  to  the  builders  and  apparently,  in  a  few  cases,  to  resemble  inani- 
mate objects.  The  supposed  "  man  mounds "  are  most  likely  poor 
representations  of  swallow-tailed  birds.  The  animals  indicated  by 
these  peculiar  works,  so  far  as  they  can  be  identified  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, pertain  to  the  modern  fauna  of  the  district.  The  supposed  excep- 
tion to  this  rule — the  so-called  ''  elephant  mound" — as  proven  by  the 
evidence  presented  in  the  report  of  field  work,  was  probably  intended  to 
represent  a  bear. 

The  portion  of  the  district  over  which  mounds  of  this  type  extend 
may  be  designated  by  the  following  boundary  line:  Starting  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  a  little  south  of  the  line  between  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  it  runs  westward  to  the  vicinity  of  Kock  river,  where  it  makes  a 
sudden  curve  southward  to  include  an  extension  down  the  valley  of  that 
river  a  short  distance  into  Illinois.  Bending  northwest,  it  strikes  the 
Mississippi  very  near  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  Wisconsin.  Pass- 
ing a  short  distance  westward  into  Iowa,  it  bends  northward,  including 
about  two  counties  in  this  state  and  the  extreme  southeastern  county 
of  Minnesota.  Thence,  recrossing  the  Mississippi  a  little  north  of  La- 
crosse, it  continues  in  a  nearly  direct  line  to  the  head  of  Green  bayj 
thence  south  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  starting  point. 
It  is  possible  the  boundary  will  be  extended  farther  northward  when 
that  portion  of  the  state  has  been  more  thoroughly  explored.  Never- 
theless, the  indications  are  that  comparatively  few  effigies  will  be  found 
outside  of  the  line  given;  in  fact,  when  we  pass  north  of  Fox  river  on 

j  eastern  sloi)e,  and  the  latitude  of  Adams  county  in  the  Wisconsin 
valley,  works  of  this  class  are  rare. 

An  examination  of  their  distribution  leads  to  the  inference  that  here 
the  leading  water  courses  have,  to  a  large  extent,  determined  the  lines 
and  areas  of  settlement.  Much  the  larger  ]>ortion  of  them  are  found 
along  the  main  streams  or  leading  branches  of  the  Wisccmsin,  Fox, 
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aud  Kock  rivers,  and  along  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  from  Grant 
to  Lacrosse  conn  ties. 

Tliere  appears  to  have  been  no  rule  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  ground  by  which  the  builders  were  governed  in  selecting  the  locali- 
ties for  their  imitative  works,  as  they  are  found  on  the  level  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  in  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  gentle  slopes  that 
border  the  lakes  about  Madison^  while  at  and  around  Prairie  du  Ohien 
they  are  found  from  the  bottoms  subject  to  occasional  overflow,  up  to  the 
crests  of  the  sharpest  ridges  which  divide  the  drainage  areas  of  the 
streams  of  that  region.  Nor  is  a  level  spot  oftener  selected  than  one  that 
slopes  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  They  occasionally  occur  on  quite  steep 
hillsides  and  on  sharp  crested  spurs  where  the  summit  is  so  narrow  as 
to  necessitate  lai)ping  over  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  preference 
of  the  builders,  however,  seems  to  have  been  for  the  highlands,  espe- 
cially those  bordering  upon  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Even  the  summits 
of  the  high  bluffs  which  flank  the  Mississipx^i  were  selected  as  the  sites 
of  the  most  complicated  groups  of  efligies.  As  a  general  rule  they 
are  in  groups  or  connected  with  groups,  few  being  found  wholly  iso- 
lated j  and  even  the  groups  of  a  given  secticm,  as  Kev.  S.  D.  Peet  con- 
cludes, appear  to  have  been  arranged  or  located  with  reference  to  a 
village  or  tribal  system  of  some  kind. 

The  various  forms  which  these  works  were  made  to  assume  have  been 
displayed  so  graphically  and,  for  the  greater  j)art,  so  correctly  by  Dr. 
Lapham  in  his  justly  celebrated  work,  "The  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin," 
that  but  little  is  left  for  the  archeologist  of  the  i)resent  day  to  do  in 
this  direction,  except  to  multiply  examples  of  the  forms  there  given. 
lN"o  one  who  has  examined  these  works  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  builders  to  imitate  the  forms  of  partic- 
ular animals.  Although  it  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  particular  si)ecies  intended,  yet  in  very 
many  instances  careful  inspection  will  leave  but  little  uncertainty  in 
the  mind  of  the  observer  in  this  respect.  Even  the  untrained  and 
careless  eye  will  distinguish  the  characteristics  which  mark  one  as  a 
bird,  another  as  a  quadruped,  and  another  as  a  reptile.  But  the  care- 
ful student  will  soon  learn  to  detect  the  features  which  mark  the  more 
characteristic  species.  Eev.  S.  D.  Peet,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  these  peculiar  works,  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
he  can  determine  in  most  cases  the  species  represented  where  the 
mounds  are  uninjured.  Even  the  shape  and  proportions  of  the  body 
are  often  so  well  imitated  as  to  justify  a  decision. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  reference  to  these  works,  which 
has  not  heretofore  been  particularly  noticed,  is  the  truly  imitative  curv- 
ing and  rounding  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  Standing  at  the  extrem 
ity  and  looking  over  one  which  has  sufi'ered  but  little  wearing,  it  is 
difficult  to  exclude  the  idea  that  the  builders  had  the  animal  lying 
before  them  when  they  built  the  mound. 
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Of  course  they  vary  greatly  in  size  and  the  relative  proportions  they 
bear  to  the  animals  represented^  but  this  variation  is  greater  when  the 
similar  effigies  of  different  sections  are  compared  than  when  those  of 
one  locality  are  compared  with  each  other.  Take  for  illustration  the 
following  measurements  of  the  spread  of  the  birds'  wings,  that  is,  from  tip 
to  tij).  Six  in  Crawford  County,  Wisconsin,  are  as  follows  (two  of  the 
measurements  being  dui^licated) :  280,  228,  230,  and  253  feet,  while  in 
other  sections  they  are  found  varying  thus :  133,  150,  189,  32,  360,  412, 
and  325  feet.  The  sizes  of  the  effigies  of  quadrui)eds  are  indicated  by 
the  following  lengths  of  the  body  in  feet:  110,  60,  115,  83,  50,  80,  98, 
70,  etc.  The  elevation  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  4  or  5  feet,  though 
very  few  exceed  4  feet. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  and  one  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  study  of  these  anomalous  Avorks,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  heads  point  southward,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers 
running  in  this  direction.  In  several  instances  entire  series  of  these 
effigies,  which  have  been  termed  not  inaptly  droves,"  are  observed 
pointing  southward  or  down  stream.  This  general  direction  of  these 
structures  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Lapham  and  is  to  some 
extent  observable  in  his  plates. 

Rev.  S.  D.  Peet  remarks  ^ : 

It  is  singular  that  the  emblematic  mouDcls  should  be  so  strictly  contined  to  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  this  single  state.  The  imaginary  line  known  as  the  southern 
limit  of  Wisconsin  certainly  forms  no  geographical  or  physical  barrier  which  should 
make  a  separating  boundary  between  the  ancient  races.  The  barriers  of  nature, 
which  are  presented  by  Lake  Michigan  on  one  side  and  by  the  Mississippi  river  on 
the  other,  might  have  separated  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  and  to  a  degree  isolated 
those  dwelling  in  Wisconsin  from  those  to  either  side,  but  to  the  southward 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  difference  can  be  discovered.  The  same  soil  and  scenery  extend 
in  this  direction  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  the  geographical  characteris- 
tics are  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  several  states  surrounding. 

This  fact,  therefore,  we  may  presume  is  owing  to  some  cause  which 
has  disappeared,  and  what  more  likely,  we  may  ask,  than  that  in  this 
s(mthern  direction  were  other  tribes  which  prevented  further  extension 
into  the  prairie  region  of  Illinois '?  The  occurrence  of  a  few  of  the  unmis- 
takable elongate,  wall  like  mounds  as  far  south  as  the  region  of  Spoon 
river  in  the  latitude  of  Peoria,  indicates  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
effigy  builders  to  push  out  in  this  direction,  either  when  entering  their 
more  northern  home  or  after  they  had  established  themselves  tliere. 

The  comparatively  few  excavations  which  have  been  made  in  these 
works  indicate  that  they  wei*e  not  intended  for  burial  purposes,  nor  has 
anything  yet  been  observed  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  thrown  up  for  d  welling  sites.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced 
as  to  the  use  and  object  for  which  they  were  built,  but  these  will  be 
referred  to  elsewhere. 

If  the  following,  by  an  unknown  writer  whose  article  appeared  in  the 
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Kew  York  Siiu  of  August  2,  1885,  is  to  be  relied  u^jon,  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  district  is  not  devoid  of  ef&gy  mounds : 

Among  the  Bad  lands  of  Dakota  there  are  several  efifigy  mounds  resembling 
animals  and  fishes.  Along  the  Little  Missouri  river,  commencing  at  its  head  water, 
are  30  or  40  mounds,  most  beautifully  arranged  on  terraces  one  above  the  other. 
These  are  made  to  resemble  birds,  fishes,  and  beasts.  Some  of  the  fishes  have  fins 
plainly  marked,  Avhile  in  many  cases  the  birds  have  their  wings  spread  as  if  about 
to  fly.  On  one  terrace  there  are  about  50  small  round  mounds  scattered  promis- 
cuously in  every  direction.  On  another  just  above  it  is  the  efligy,  probably,  of  a 
frog  that  measures  nearly  100  feet  in  length.  The  next  terrace  has  16  ordinary- 
mounds,  square  and  oblong,  while  the  next  one  has  a  pair  of  beavers  side  by  side 
that  measure  54  feet  from  tip  to  tail.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  buttes  is  a  red- 
dened circle  of  earth  which  has  been  cut  down  by  the  continual  washing  of  the 
rains,  thus  exposing  some  partially  burned  brick  dust  or  clay.  The  mound  was 
opened  some  years  ago  by  a  party  of  buflfalo  hunters  passing  through  the  Bad  lands, 
and  from  all  that  could  be  learned  from  an  inspection  of  the  mound  it  seemed  to 
have  been  either  an  aboriginal  crematory  or  else  a  place  of  torture.  A  mass  of 
human  skeletons  was  found  inside  and  all  the  bones  were  partially  burned. 

The  account  given  by  A.  Barrandt  in  the  Sniithsoiuan  Report  for 
1870'  of  some  ancient  works  on  the  Yelh)wstone  seems  to  lend  color  to 
the  above  article.  He  mentions  not  only  groups  of  mounds,  some  of 
comparatively  large  size,  but  alludes  specially  to  ^'elongate  mounds," 
which  indicate  that  the  authors  jiertained  to  the  effigy-building  tribes. 

HOWLDKH  MOSAICS. 

From  the  emblematic  mounds  we  pass  naturally  to  the  surface  bowl- 
der hgures,  or,  as  they  are  aptly  named  by  Prof.  Todd,  bowlder  mo- 
saics,'^ of  Dakota.  According  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  antiquities  of  this 
type  are  found  from  western  Iowa  and  Kebraska  to  Manitoba  and 
from  western  Minnesota  through  Dakota  to  Montana they  appear, 
however,  to  be  more  frequent  in  South  Dakota  than  in  any  other 
region. 

These  curious  remains  consist  of  animal,  human,  and  other  figures 
outlined  with  granite  bowlders  (occasionally  with  buffalo  bones)  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  usually  upon  elevated  positions,  and  some- 
times upon  the  summits  of  the  highest  buttes.  The  human  form,  the 
turtle,  and  the  serpent  are  the  usual  and,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  fig- 
ures found.  They  are  generally  accomi)anied  by  numerous  stone  cir- 
cles, which  are  known  to  be  old  tepee  or  wigwam  sites.  In  some 
instances  long  lines  of  bowlders  or  buffalo  bones  and  small  stone  cairns 
are  also  associated  with  them  or  found  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
Like  the  bowlder  circles  tliey  are  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the  ground, 
but  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any  great  antiquity.  It 
should  also  be  observed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  appear  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  tepee  circles,  since  the  latter  occupy  the  most 
prominent  sites  and  best  positions,  while  the  figures  are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  them  in  an  area  apparently  left  open  for  the  purpose,  the  tepees 
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liaving  been  previously  located.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Whether  their  significance  be  mythical,  religious,  or  totemic  is 
a  question  which  yet  remains  to  be  determined.  Although  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  massive  eiiigies  of  Wisconsin,  yet  there 
can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  they  represent  in  this  more  western  area 
the  others  in  the  eastern  section,  and  that  they  are  the  latest  and  com- 
I)aratively  modern  indications  of  a  long  maintained  custom  abandoned 
only  when  the  influence  of  European  civilization  began  to  be  felt.  This 
seems  to  be  i)roved  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  by  their  association 
with  other  remains  which  are  explained  by  historical  evidence  and  by 
the  fact  that  a  few  are  formed  of  bones. 

ELONGATE  MOUNDS. 

The  elongate  or  wall-like  mounds  form  another  feature  peculiar  to 
this  district;  in  fact,  they  may  properly  be  called  the  peculiar  feature, 
as  the  effigies,  though  more  striking  and  attracting  most  attention, 
are  not  confined  exclusively  to  this  district,  a  few,  as  before  stated, 
being  found  elsewhere,  while  true  elongate  mounds,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  have  not  been  observed  in  any  other  district  except  those  in 
northern  Illinois  referred  to  and  one  or  two  in  northeastern  Missouri. 

Tumuli  of  this  class  appear  more  like  sections  of  earthen  walls  than 
true  mounds  in  the  limited  sense  and  are  quite  different  in  appearance 
from  the  oblong  or  elongate  oval  mounds.  They  vary  in  length  from 
50  to  900  feet,  though  the  usual  length  is  from  75  to  200  feet,  the  width 
from  15  to  35  feet,  and  the  height  from  a  few  inches  to  4  feet.  They 
are  usually  straight,  terminating  abruptly  at  the  ends;  yet  in  a  few 
instances  they  are  bent  abruptly  or  are  slightly  curved,  and  are  occa- 
sionally tapered  to  a  point  at  one  end.  Exami^les  of  the  different  forms 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plates  of  Dr.  Lapliam's  Antiquities 
of  Wisconsin,"  especially  Pis.  11,  26,  42,  43,  47,  48,  and  49;  and  also 
to  that  part  of  the  preceding  Field  Eeport"  relating  to  Crawford 
county,  Wisconsin.  They  are  usually  connected  with  groups  contain- 
ing other  forms.  Although  there  is  seldom  exact  uniformity  in  their 
relation  to  each  other  in  a  group,  as  to  direction,  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  always  placed  parallel  to  one  another,  or  at  right  angles,  yet 
there  is  a  general  trend  in  one  direction  in  each  group ;  the  direction 
may  be  quite  different  in  one  group  from  what  it  is  in  another  but  a 
short  distance  away.  They  are  not  confined  to  level  ground,  as  some 
are  found  running  directly,  or  obliquely,  up  and  down  quite  steep  slopes, 
as,  for  example,  those  represented  in  Dr.  Lapham's  plate  26,  where  the 
slope  is  nearly  40  degrees. 

The  area  over  which  works  of  this  type  extend  is  somewhat  broader 
than  that  to  which  the  efiigies  are  limited  (omitting  from  consideration 
the  few  of  the  latter  in  distant  districts),  as  they  are  found  as  far  south 
in  Illinois  as  the  latitude  of  Peoria,  northward  along  the  Souris  river, 
and  westward,  if  we  rightly  interpret  Mr.  Barrandt's  statement,  as  far 
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as  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstoue.  Yet  there  are  broad  areas  withiu 
these  bounds  where  neither  effigies  nor  elongate  mounds  have  as  yet 
been  discovered. 

The  use  of  these  elongate  embankments  is  a  mystery  yet  remaining 
to  be  satisfactorily  solved.  That  they  were  not  intended  as  burial 
places  is  proved  by  excavations,  the  finding  of  human  remains  in  them 
being  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  these,  in  some,  if  not  most  instances, 
being  evidently  intrusive  or  subsequent  burials.  Eev.  S.  D.  Peet 
expresses  the  opinion  that  they  were  chiefly  used  as  game  drives.  He 
thinks  it  possible  that  a  wooden  or  brush  screen  of  some  kind  extended 
along  the  top  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  animals  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion, while  hunters  hidden  behind  the  earthen  ridges  could  shoot  into 
the  herd  as  it  i)assed  along  within  the  lines.  However,  the  necessity 
in  such  arrangement  for  the  embankment  is  not  obvious. 

A  somewhat  unique  variety  of  this  class  of  mounds  occurs  along  the 
Souris  river  in  southern  Manitoba  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Xorth 
Dakota.  These,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  differ  from 
the  ordinary  elongate  tumuli  only  in  the  fact  that  they  have  a  mound- 
like  enlargement  at  each  end.  The  only  example  given  by  Lapham  is 
found  on  his  PI.  13.  As  these  terminal  expansions  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  intended  for  burial  i)urposes  they  may  be  considered  as  in- 
termediate forms  between  the  preceding  type  and  that  which  follows. 

LINES  OF  CONNECTED  MOUNDS. 

Another  class  of  works  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  this  district 
consists  of  series  or  rows  of  low,  conical  mounds  connected  by  low, 
wall-like  embankments.  Examples  of  this  class  may  be  seen  in  Lap- 
ham's  PI.  48,  and  in  some  of  the  figures  of  the  preceding  Field  Eeport, 
relating  to  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin.  The  walls  of  Fort  Aztalan  ^ 
are  composed  chiefly  of  connected  series  of  this  type,  a  fact  worthy  of 
special  notice,  as  it  justifies  us  in  attributing  this  remarkable  group  of 
works  to  the  authors  of  the  elongate  and  effigy  mounds.  The  intimate 
relation  between  the  elongate  and  effigy  mounds  convinces  everyone 
that  the  two  classes  are  attributable  to  the  same  people.  The  transi- 
tion from  the  simple,  elongate  form  to  the  connected  series  is  too  evi- 
dent to  be  overlooked. 

Excavations  have  been  made  in  quite  a  number  of  these  connected 
tumuli  by  the  Bureau  agents,  but  generally  without  any  other  result 
than  finding  them  to  be  simple  heaps  of  dirt  with  occasional  indications 
of  fire.  In  one  opened  by  Lapham  at  Aztalan  were  found  the  remains 
of  two  skeletons  which  he  supposed  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, though  it  is  quite  as  likely  they  were  bundled.  In  the  mounds  of 
this  fort  were  burnt  clay  and  charred  grass,  from  which  it  seems  prob- 
able that  they  were  dwelling  sites.    In  fact  the  only  reasonable  sugges- 
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tion  which  can  be  offered  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  low,  connected 
tumuli  is  that  they  were  wigwam  or  house  sites.  The  burnt  clay  mixed 
with  charred  grass  at  Aztalan  indicates  that,  in  some  instances,  they 
were  plastered,  in^obably  dome- shaped,  or  at  least  earth- walled,  as  were 
many  of  the  residences  of  Indians  in  former  times.  If  this  supposition^ 
which  is  strongly  supported  by  the  data,  be  accepted,  we  must  conclude 
that  in  the  northwest  some  change  of  custom  had  taken  place,  as  here 
we  find  but  two  mounds  in  a  series,  connected  by  embankments  from  50 
to  150  yards  in  length. 

As  will  be  noticed  a  little  further  od,  there  are  a  few  conical  (usually 
burial)  mounds  which  have  narrow,  ridge-like  embankments  extending 
from  them  to  a  greater  or  less  distance. 

ROWS  OR  LINES  OF  CONICAL  MOUNDS. 

We  come  now  to  another  feature  which  ai)pears  to  be  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  works  of  this  district.  This  is  found  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ordinary  conical  mounds  of  the  groups  in  rows,  usually  in  a 
single  series.  That  this  custom  prevailed  among  the  mound-builders  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  district  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  lilates- 
of  Dr.  Lapham's  Avork  and  the  figures  of  groups  in  the  preceding  field 
report.  In  several  instances  this  seems  to  be  due  to  the  topograijhy  of 
the  locality,  such  as  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  bluff  but  there  are  numer- 
ous other  cases  where  the  level,  open,  and  expanded  area  occupied  per- 
mitted any  arrangement  of  the  mounds  and  other  structures  agreeable 
to  the  fancy  of  the  builders.  Hence  we  conclude  that  lines  or  rows  of 
mounds  in  such  localities  furnisli  evidence  of  some  peculiar  custom  of 
the  people  who  erected  them.  That  they  are  attributable  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  efftgy  and  elongate  mounds  is  proved  by  several  facts.  One^ 
which  seems  to  settle  the  question,  is  their  intimate  association  with 
these  types.  As  illustrations  of  this  statement  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Lapham's  i)late  48  and  the  plat  of  the  Yilas  groui),  Crawford  county, 
Wisconsin,  in  this  volume.  In  both  cases  we  see  lines  of  works  formed 
of  the  three  tyx)es,  elongate,  connected  and  separate  mounds  accom- 
panied by  efftgies,  and  this  on  level,  open  areas,  where  there  is  ample 
room  for  any  desired  arrangement.  The  intimate  relation  between 
these  forms  and  the  propriety  of  attributing  them  to  one  people  must^ 
therefore,  be  conceded. 

Another  conclusion  which  seems  to  be  justified  by  a  study  of  these 
works  and  which  has  an  im])()rtant  bearing  upon  their  comparative 
ages,  is  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  transition  during  the  mound- 
building  age  from  one  form  to  another.  Api)arently  this  change  has  been 
from  the  more  com])licated  and  massive  fornhs  to  the  simple,  (ionical 
tumuli,  ending  with  groups  of  this  type,  showing  no  decided  tendency 
to  any  specific  arrangement,  as  in  this  last  ty])e  we  find  evidences  of 
the  most  recent  construction.  The  indications  of  sucli  change  were 
noticed  by  Dr.  Lapham,  who  remarks: 
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Another  curious  circumstance  that  may  be  noticed  by  inspection  of  the  figures  of 
mounds  accompanying  this  work  is  the  gradual  transition,  as  it  were,  or  change  of 
one  form  iuto  another.  Examples  can  be  found  of  all  forms  from  a  true  circle  [cir- 
cular mound],  through  the  oval  and  elongate-oval,  to  the  oblong  mounds  and  long 
ridges.  Again  there  is  a  succession  of  mounds,  from  the  simple  ridge  of  considerable 
size  at  one  end  and  gradually  diminishing  to  a  point  at  the  other  [this  form  is,  how- 
ever, rare]  through  the  intermediate  forms  having  one,  two,  three,  or  four  projections 
to  the  '^turtle  form."  In  this  way,  also,  we  may  trace  a  gradual  development  (so 
to  speak)  of  nearly  all  the  more  complicated  forms. 

It  is  not  jiretended  that  this  was  the  order  in  which  the  mounds  were  erected,  or 
that  the  aborigines  gradually  acquired  the  art  by  successive  essays  or  lessons. 
Indeed  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  more  complicated  forms  are  the  most  ancient. 

The  relative  ages  of  the  different  works  in  Wisconsin,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  facts  now  before  us,  are  probably  about  as  follows: 

First  and  oldest.  The  animal  forms  and  the  great  works  at  Aztalau. 
'  Second.  The  conical  mounds  built  for  sepulchral  i)urposes,  which  come  down  to  a 
very  recent  period. 

Third.  The  indication  of  garden  beds  planted  in  regular,  geometrical  figures  or 
straight  lines. 

Fourth.  The  i^lantations  of  the  present  tribes,  wlio  plant  without  system  or  regu- 
larity. 

Thus  the  taste  for  regular  forms  and  arrangements  and  the  habits  of  construction 
with  earthy  materials  seem  to  have  been  gradually  lost,  until  all  traces  of  them  dis- 
appear in  our  modern,  degenerate  red  men. 

The  animal-shaped  mounds  and  accompanying  oblongs  and  ridges,  constituting 
the  first  of  the  above  series,  are  composed  of  whitish  clay  or  the  subsoil  of  the 
country.  The  mounds  of  the  second  series,  or  burial  mounds,  are  usually  composed 
of  black  mold  or  loam,  i)romiscuously  intermixed  with  the  lighter-colored  subsoil.' 

HURIAI.  MOUNDS. 

As  a  general  rule  the  burial  mouuds  of  this  district  are  compara- 
tively small,  seldom  exceeding  10  feet  in  height  and  usually  ranging 
from  3  to  6.  They  are  in  nearly  all  cases  of  the  simple  conical  form. 
There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity  in  regard  to  form,  which  occasionally 
occurs,  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  peculiarity  consists  of  one  or 
more  ridges  or  long,  narrow  embankments  which  extend  from  the  mound 
directly  outward.  These  have  been  noticed  in  Wisconsin  by  Lapham^ 
and  by  the  present  writer  in  ^^orth  Dakota.  What  these  appendages 
signify  is  unknown ;  nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  they  are  a  result  of 
the  custom  of  building  embankments  Avith  a  mound  at  each  end  as  seen 
in  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  custom  prevailing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
over  the  entire  district  and  to  some  extent  in  other  northern  sections 
to  first  dig  a  shallow,  basin-shaped  pit  in  the  original  soil,  bury  the 
dead  in  this,  and  heap  the  mound  over  them.  In  other  cases  the  bodies 
or  skeletons  were  deposited  on  the  original  surface.  In  many  instances, 
where  there  are  no  indications  of  intrusive  burial,  they  were  placed  at 
<lififerent  depths  in  the  mound ;  and  what  is  strange,  this  frequently 
occurs  where  the  mounds  are  unstratified. 


'  Antiq.  Wis.,pi).91.  92. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  25,  51, 57. 
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The  methods  of  placing  the  bodies  were  various;  sometimes  they 
were  placed  horizontally  without  regard  to  the  relation  of  one  to  the 
other^  but  occasionally  they  were  laid  regularly  side  by  side.  Yery  often 
the  skeletons  were  bundled;"  that  is  to  say,  the  bones  were  dislocated 
and  formed  into  a  bundle,  the  skull  being  placed  on  the  top  or  at  the 
end.  Sometimes  they  were  folded  as  completely  as  possible  by  drawing 
up  the  knees  to  the  chin.  In  other  cases  the  bones  are  found  in  a  con- 
fused heap.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  latter  case,  and  where  bundled, 
the  burial  took  place  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed  by  exposure  on 
scaffolds,  previous  burial,  or  otherwise.  The  very  common  opinion  that 
these  confused  heaps  have  resulted  from  hasty  burial  after  a  battle  is 
erroneous,  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  bones  would  have  become 
wholly  detached  from  the  skeletons  to  which  they  x)ertained  and  become 
mixed  in  a  confused  manner  in  the  mass  by  the  mere  process  of  decay. 

Instances  occur  where  the  skeletons  are  found  in  a  sitting  posture, 
sometimes  in  a  circle,  with  the  faces  inward.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  cases  of  sitting  posture  reported  are  inferred  from  finding  the 
bones  in  a  heap,  with  the  skull  on  top,  when  in  fact  they  were  origi- 
nally bundled.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  James  D.  Middleton  to  state  that  it 
was  by  his  study  of  the  methods  of  burial  while  exploring  mounds  in 
Wisconsin  that  special  attention  was  called  to  this  mode  of  bundling. 

In  the  western  or  Dakota  area,  which  includes  the  immediately  ad- 
joining portion  of  Manitoba,  only  three  modes  of  burial  appear  to  have 
prevailed:  The  excavated  pit,  in  which  bundled  skeletons  were  de- 
posited; burial  in  a  horizontal  position  on  the  original  surface  or  in 
strata,  the  mounds  in  the  latter  case  always  being  stratified,  and  the 
upi)er  burials  being  apparently  much  more  recent  than  the  lower  ones; 
and  burial  of  bones  in  confused  masses.  The  mounds  in  this  portion 
of  the  district  frequently  yield  evidences  of  contact  with  the  whites  by 
the  presence  in  them  of  glass  beads  and  other  articles  of  European 
manufacture. 

The  burial  mounds  of  central  and  southern  Minnesota  have  not  been 
sufficiently  explored  to  justify  a  discussion  of  their  relation  to  the 
works  of  the  other  portions  of  the  district;  however,  some  of  them  are 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  as  articles  of  European  manufacture, 
which  can  not  be  attributed  to  intrusive  burial,  have  been  found  in 
them. 

In  the  eastern  or  Wisconsin  portion  of  the  district  there  is  greater 
variety  in  the  modes  of  burial  and  construction  of  burial  mounds.  In 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  especially  in  Barron  county,  the 
burial  mounds,  which  are  small,  usually  consist  of  two  or  three  layers, 
the  bottom  one,  or  central  core,  consisting  chiefly  of  very  hard  clay. 
Lying  on  the  original  surface  or  in  an  excavation  in  the  original  soil 
are  usually  from  one  to  four  bundled  skeletons.  Intrusive  burials, 
which  frequently  occur,  are  usually  above  this  central  core,  though 
occasionally  it  has  been  penetrated  to  a  slight  depth. 
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In  the  soiitlierii  or  effigy  belt  the  excavated  pit  is  of  very  commou 
occurrence,  but  as  a  rule  the  mounds,  especially  the  small  ones,  are 
unstratified.  The  skeletons,  however,  are  deposited  in  all  the  methods 
known  to  the  district — horizontally,  bundled,  folded,  sitting,  and  in  con- 
fused heaps.  Here,  as  in  the  western  area,  indications  of  a  wooden 
covering  over  the  skeletons  are  occasionally  found;  and  in  the  larger 
mounds,  usually  stratified,  slight  stone  walls  appear  to  have  been  built 
in  some  cases  around  the  skeletons.  Charcoal,  ashes,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  fire  have  been  frequently  observed  in  the  mounds  of  Crawford 
and  Grant  counties,  but  to  a  less  extent  elsewhere. 

Vestiges  of  art  are  comijaratively  rare  in  the  burial  mounds  of  this 
district,  yet  here  and  there  are  found  an  arrowpoint,  a  chipped  flint 
scraper,  or  celt  (in  some  instances  remarkably  fine  specimens),  a  few 
copi)er  gorgets,  copi3er  beads,  copi^er  spindles,  etc.;  but  pottery  is  rare, 
though  some  specimens  have  been  discovered. 

Intrusive  burials  are  common,  some  of  which  can  very  l  eadily  be 
distinguished  from  the  original  burial,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  of 
all,  as  in  some  of  the  unstratified  mounds  skeletons  are  found  at  all 
depths,  the  upper  ones  in  some  instances  showing  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  having  been  inclosed  in  ]dank  coffins. 

THE  HI  RON-mOQUOIS  DISTRICT.^ 

Throughout  the  district  here  termed  Huron-Iroquois  (see  Fig.  337) 
are  works  of  a  simple  kind,  man}-  of  which  are  ax)parently  defensive. 
These  may  be  banks  of  earth,  sometimes  of  a  rectangular  outline,  but 
oftener  of  an  irregularly  circular  form,  which  has  an  outer  ditch,  in  most 
cases,  and  forms  a  walled  in  closure.  Others  are  simply  defensive  walls 
across  points  of  land,  as  bluffs,  or  ridges  between  ravines.  Often  the 
stockade  takes  the  place  of  the  bank  of  earth,  the  interior  signs  of  hab- 
itation remaining  unchauged.  Besides  these  are  camp  and  village  sites 
which  show  no  traces  of  defensive  works,  though  their  other  remains 
may  not  always  differ  from  those  found  in  inclosures.  Burial  mounds 
and  ossuaries  occur,  as  well  as  simpler  cemeteries. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

These  monuments  are  often  in  groui^s,  in  which  one  or  more  forms  may 
be  prominent,  while  a  general  family  likeness  may  be  seen  through  all. 

In  Canada  walled  inclosures  i^revail  in  a  section  of  country  lying 
north  of  the  west  half  of  Lake  Erie,  but  they  do  not  extend  far  inland. 
Is^ear  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  also  about  Lake  Simcoe  and 
the  southeast  part  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  the  stockade  and  ossuary  are 
as  marked  features,  yet  with  distinctions  which  allow  of  local  classifi- 
cation. Along  the  bay  of  Quintic,  in  Prince  Edward  county,  is  a  series 
of  burial  mounds  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  type,  some  of  which  have  been 


'  This  chapter  was  prepared  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp. 
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reported  farther  iiortli,  along-  tlie  river  Trent.  Tliey  occur  in  pairs  ot 
equal  size,  and  are  lined  with  stones.  The  St.  Lawrence  river  also 
has  mounds,  mostly  on  islands.  From  the  Thousand  islands  eastward, 
defensive  walls,  earth  inclosures,  and  undefended  villages  occasionally 
occur  on  both  sides,  but  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  river.  The 


general  features  of  the  site  commonl}^  called  Hochelaga,  at  Montreal, 
indicate  a  stockade,  but  no  certain  traces  of  this  remain. 

In  Xew  York  the  Mohawk  valley  is  almost  limited  to  the  sto(;kade  in 
its  defensive  works.  The  solitary  exception,  mentioned  by  Squier  in 
his  Antiquities  of  ^sew  York  and  the  West,^  as  being  a  little  west  of 
Fort  Plain,  is  closely  connected,  by  its  other  remains,  with  the  palisaded 

'  Kditioii  1851,  ])]>.  82,  83. 
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tOTvns  of  that  vicinity,  some  of  the  historic  examples  of  which  may- 
have  used  postholes.  The  valley  is  also  Avithout  burial  mounds  or  bone 
l)its,  unless,  i)ossibly,  at  its  extreme  western  end. 

Westward  of  this  valley  to  Canandaigua  lake,  stockades,  earthen 
walls,  and  inclosures  are  found  single  or  in  small  groups,  but  mounds 
and  ossuaries  are  rare.  The  monuments  of  the  Susquehanna  valley, 
reaching  south  to  Wilkesbarre,  are  connected  with  these,  but  are  fewer 
in  number.  The  detached  group  about  Black  river  and  Sandy  creek, 
in  Jefferson  county,  Kew  York,  Avith  its  numerous  earthworks,  has  also 
plain  relations  to  the  monuments  of  central  jS^gav  York,  but  small  ossu- 
aries are  more  frequent.  The  ditch  and  bank  are  the  rule  in  its  defens- 
ive works.  The  low,  circular  mounds,  found  near  Perch  lake,  are  now 
considered  hut-rings. 

West  of  Canandaigua  lake,  inclosures  maintain  much  of  the  same 
character,  occurring  singly,  in  clusters,  or  in  lines,  but  burial  mounds 
and  ossuaries  are  much  more  numerous  and  inclosures  often  larger. 
The  stockade  is  not  rare  east  of  the  Genesee  river,  but  earthworks 
form  the  rule  thence  to  the  western  border  of  the  state.  Allusion  is 
made,  of  course,  to  those  which  have  been  obliterated  in  recent  times, 
as  well  as  those  of  which  traces  remain. 

West  of  New  York  there  are  few  traces  of  sedentary  occupation  near 
Lake  Erie  until  the  valley  of  the  Cuj^ahoga  river  is  reached,  on  both 
sides  of  which  Avorks  occur.  Mounds  and  inclosures  of  earth  extend 
south  into  Summit  and  Ashland  counties  and  thence  westward;  most 
of  the  works  of  Ashland  county,  however,  x>ertain  to  the  district  south 
of  this.  A  fcAY  monuments,  apparently  of  this  district,  are  found  in 
northeastern  Indiana.    They  closely  resemble  those  of  lN"ew  York. 

Similar  aa  orks  occur  in  Michigan,  mostly  on  the  eastern  side  of  that 
state.  The  north  line  of  Ogemaw  county  and  thence  northwestward 
may  be  taken  as  a  provisional  northein  line,  though  indications  of 
sedentary  occupation,  such  as  characterize  the  district,  have  been 
reported  from  Alpena  and  Antrim  counties.  In  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  lower  peninsular  nothing  has  been  found  excepting  the 
ossuary  described  by  Schoolcraft.'  This  was  on  Isle  Ronde,  at  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Huron.  The  rock  region  about  Lake  Superior  is  destitute 
of  mounds  and  defensiA^e  Avorks  on  all  sides. 

.  In  all  this  large  district  the  mounds  seem  almost  exclusively  intended 
for  burial  x>urposes,  and  in  a  large  part  of  those  opened  remains  of 
several  persons  have  been  found.  Stockades,  earthen  walls,  and  imdo- 
sures  vary  in  their  outlines  according  to  their  situation ;  cutting  off 
X)oints  of  land,  following  the  contour  of  hills  or  ridges,  or  taking  more 
regular  forms  Avherethe  surface  allowed  it.  Some  differences  in  design 
occasionally  api^ear,  but  their  general  uniformity  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  give  examples  from  all  parts.  Indications  of  agricultural  pursuits 
are  everywhere  fou^iid. 


'  In  Xo.  7  of  his  "Letters  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Western  Country,"  written  in  1843. 
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BURIAL  MOUNDS. 

These  are  tbiiud  over  nearly  the  whole  district,  though  rare  in  some 
parts.  If  the  term  be  applied  to  slight  elevations  over  graves,  they  may 
have  been  once  common,  but  have  been  overlooked  or  obliterated.  In 
many  instances,  as  in  Michigan,  sand  dunes  have  been  mistaken  for  arti- 
ficial mounds,  especially  where  they  have  been  chosen  for  burial.  In  Xew 
York  a  similar  error  may  often  be  found,  where  gravel  and  sand  have 
taken  the  form  of  the  tumulus,  through  purely  natural  causes.  ]N^oneof 
the  mounds  are  of  great  size,  and  the  form  is  usually  a  low  and  broad 
round  topped  cone. 

An  exceptional  example  of  the  burial  mound  was  described  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Cheney.^  It  was  in  Oonewango  township,  Cattaraugus  county, 
and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  The  account  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  is 
here  given  in  Mr.  Cheney's  own  words : 

The  form  of  the  tnrauhis  is  of  interniediate  character  between  the  ellipse  and  the 
parallelogram;  the  interior  mound,  at  its  base,  has  a  major  axis  of  6.5  feet,  while 
the  minor  axis  is  61  feet,  with  an  altitude  above  the  first  platform  or  embankment 
of  10  feet,  or  an  entire  elevation  of  some  13  feet.  This  embankment,  with  an  entrance 
or  gateway  upon  the  east  side  30  feet  in  width,  has  an  entire  circumference  of 
170  feet.  *  "  *  In  making  an  excavation,  eight  skeletons,  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture  and  at  regular  intervals  of  space,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  within  the  mound, 
were  disinterred.  Some  slight  appearance  yet  existed  to  show  that  framework  had 
inclosed  the  dead  at  time  of  interment.  These  osteological  remains  were  of  very  large 
size,  but  were  so  much  decomposed  that  they  mostly  crumbled  to  dust.  The  relics 
of  art  here  disclosed  were  also  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  character — amulets, 
chisels,  etc.,  of  elaborate  workmanship,  resembling  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  an- 
tiquities. 

There  is  an  evident  error  in  the  above  outside  measurement,  which 
may  have  been  either  370  or  470  feet.  Mr.  Cheney's  observations  were 
usually  accurate ;  and  this  work,  which  consisted  of  an  inclosure  and 
interior  mound,  may  be  considered  intrusive  in  this  section  if  exactly 
described.    No  other  like  it  has  been  found  in  the  district.^ 

Mounds  within  large  defensive  inclosures  are  rare.  One  near  Cary- 
ville,  Genesee  county,  l^ew  York,  was  of  so  marked  a  character  as  to 
give  the  inclosure  the  name  of  the  ^'  Bone  fort."  It  was  noted  by  the 
Eev.  Samuel  Kirkland  in  his  journal  as  an  immense  mass  of  bones 
slightly  covered  with  earth.  Other  small  elevations  elsewhere  seem  to 
have  been  simple  heaps  of  refuse,  left  within  tlie  w^alls  for  convenience, 
as  in  a  work  in  Augusta,  Canada,  near  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some  small 
interior  mounds  reported  in  Michigan,  if  more  than  this,  may  have 
been  dwelling  sites. 

Many  of  these  burial  mounds  are  but  piles  of  human  bones  covered 
with  earth,  a  common  type  in  western  New  York.  Others  show  care- 
ful arrangement.  One,  which  Squier  examined,^  differed  internally 
from  others  known.    It  was  on  Tonawauda  island,  Niagara  river,  and 

'  "Ancient  Monuments  in  western  New  York,"  KJth  Ann.  Kept.  Reg.  Univ.  N.  Y.,  1860,  ]).  40.  pi.  3. 
2  This  mound  is  now  ol)literatecl.  '  Anti(i.  of  New  York,  p.  97. 
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was  originally  about  15  feet  in  height.  At  the  base  ai>pearecl  to 
have  been  a  circle  of  stones  perhaps  10  feet  in  diameter,  within  which 
were  several  small  heaps  of  bones,  each  comprising  three  or  four  skele- 
tons. The  bones  are  of  individuals  of  all  ages  and  had  evidently  been 
deposited  after  the  removal  of  the  flesh.  Traces  of  fire  were  to  be  dis- 
covered upon  the  stones.  Some  chippings  of  flint  and  broken  arrow 
points,  as  also  some  fragments  of  deer's  horns  which  appeared  to  have 
been  worked  into  form,  were  found  among  the  bones. 

Traces  of  fire  are  frequent,  and  were  quite  marked  in  the  mound  at 
Greene,  Chenango  county,  Xew  York,  which  has  been  so  often  described. 
In  this  there  was  an  intrusive  burial,  but  the  lower  deposits  of  bones 
Tinarranged  are  said  to  have  been  burned.  In  a  mound  recently  re- 
moved, on  a  ridge  near  the  outlet  of  Onondaga  lake,  ]N'ew  York,  several 
skeletons  lay  side  by  side  in  the  southwest  part.  These  were  much 
decayed,  some  crumbling,  and  others  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
There  were  no  traces  of  fire  upon  tliem  when  the  mound  was  destroyed 
in  1884,  and  stone  imi)lements  and  ornaments  were  found  with  them. 
In  opening  the  (tenter  of  the  mound  in  1880  these  were  not  disturbed, 
and  nothing  of  imY)ortance  was  then  found.  There  were  fragments  of 
flint,  broken  earthenware,  burned  human  bones,  and  stones  showing 
the  marks  of  fire.  As  the  material  was  taken  from  the  ridge  and  as 
this  had  been  occuj)ied,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  fire  had  any  direct 
relation  to  the  mound.  This  was  ellii)tical,  aboiit  4  feet  high  in  1880, 
and  must  have  been  built  over  a  natural  or  ai  tiflcial  depression,  as  the 
original  surface  was  reached  at  that  time  at  a  depth  of  7  feet.  The 
most  remarkable  mounds  in  this  district  are  those  described  by  Mr.  T. 
C.  Wallbridge.^  They  are  mostly  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Quinte,  Ontario,  Canada,  in  the  township  of  Ameliasburg,  and  there 
form  a  grouj^  of  one  hundred  or  more  distinct  tumuli.  Generally  they 
occur  in  pairs  of  uniform  size,  and  are  truncated  cones  30  to  50  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  12  feet  high.  A  shallow  basin  is  found  at  the  top, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  sinking  of  the  interior.  Few  were  found 
which  had  not  been  opened.  Internally  there  were  many  large  stones, 
and  those  in  the  best  condition  seemed  examples  of  stone  burial  cists, 
with  a  few  human  remains.    The  articles  found  were  mostly  of  bone. 

STONE  MOUNDS  OR  HEAPS. 

Since  the  colonizing  of  iS^ew  York  the  practice  of  casting  stones  u^^on 
heaps  was  continued  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  eastern  part 
of  that  state.  In  the  Livingston  Manor  Patent,  'New  York  Document- 
ary History,^  mention  is  made  of  heaps  of  stones  which  the  Indians 
throw  upon  one  another  as  they  pass  by,  from  an  ancient  custom 
amongst  them.'*  In  1753  the  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley  saw  this  act  by  his 
Mohawk  guide,  in  the  Schoharie  valley,  and  thought  it  one  of  supersti- 
tion.   Other  stone  heaps  have  been  found  within  inclosures,  and  are 


Canadian  .lounial.  new  series,  1860,  vol.  v.,  pp.  409-417. 
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recognized  as  defensive  ammunition.  In  other  cases  tliey  marked 
places  of  burial.  Two  sucli  instances  occurred  near  Baldwinsville, 
Jn".  Y.,  where  skeletons  were  found  beneath  the  heaps,  and  they  have 
been  noted  elsewhere.  Some  have  been  supposed  to  mark  treaties,  but 
they  are  nowhere  large  in  this  district. 

HUT  RINGS. 

The  best  examples  of  these  occur  about  Perch  lake,  Jefferson  county, 
[New  York.  They  were  at  first  described  as  circular  mounds,  but  recent 
investigation  has  proved  them  to  have  been  the  floors  of  lodges, 
gradually  raised.  They  are  depressed  in  the  center,  and  the  outer, 
circular  edge  is  from  2  to  5  feet  high,  comj)osed  of  burnt  stone  and 
camp  refuse.  Ko  earthenware  is  found  in  them,  but  plenty  of  flint 
chips.  The  diameter  ranges  from  20  to  30  feet.  A  few  exami^les  in 
Onondaga  county,  New  York,  difl'er  from  these  in  their  lower  out- 
lines, and  in  the  presence  of  pottery.  In  the  same  county,  J.  Y.  H. 
Olark^  described,  in  Pompey,  '^numerous  circular  elevations  made  of 
stones,  some  12  or  14  feet  in  diameter  and  about  18  inches  high.  They 
were  arranged  in  regular  rows,  some  2  or  3  rods  apart,  and  were  proba- 
bly the  foundations  of  cabins  or  wigwams." 

OSSUARIES. 

One  mode  of  burial,  known  as  the  ossuary,  is  most  common  about 
Lake  Simcoe  and  a  part  of  the  G-eorgian  bay,  and  about  the  shores  of 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  Canada.  In  this  the  bodies,  the 
skeletons,  or  the  bundles  of  large  bones  were  i^lacedin  a  common  grave 
below  the  surface,  which  soon  regained  much  of  its  customary  appear- 
ance. Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter,  of  Barrie,  Ontario,  who  has  thoroughly  studied 
Simcoe  county,  reiDorts  over  150  of  these,  of  all  sizes,  mostly  mapped 
and  described  by  him.  Early  accounts  of  interment  in  these  are  well 
known  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Ossuaries  near  Lake  Simcoe  are 
usually  circular,  but  at  Beverley,  near  Lake  Ontario,  they  are  quite  long 
and  of  considerable  width.  In  the  former  case  there  is  often  a  per- 
ceptible ring  around  the  edge.  This  would  depend  on  the  amount  of 
perishable  material  buried,  and  the  filling  in  of  the  pit.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size,  ranging  from  a  few  skeletons  to  many  hundreds.  Mr. 
Hunter  estimated  the  average  number  at  300.  The  copper  kettles  often 
found  in  these  pits  usually  have  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  revealing  a  fear 
that  these  graves  might  be  robbed. 

An  ossuary  was  opened  in  Beverley,  in  1880,  by  Mr.  David  Boyle, 
which  was  25  feet  long  by  12  feet  broad.  This  is  about  one- fifth  of  the 
superficial  area  of  the  one  in  the  same  town  described  by  Mr.  School- 
craft in  1843.  Except  in  outline  they  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Sim- 
coe county.    A  rude  pit  of  this  kind  at  Ottawa,  ()i)ened  in  1843,  is  the 
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nortliernmost  known  in  Canada,  east  of  the  Great  lakes,  but  their  occur- 
rence woukl  not  be  surprising  farther  north  in  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  ]N"ew  York  ossuaries,  or  bone  pits,  present  no  unusual 
features,  but  are  usually  reported  as  instances  of  promiscuous"  or 
confused  burial.  By  this  is  intended  interment  without  respect  to  the 
age  of  the  i)erson  or  position  of  the  bones,  as  though  these  had  been 
gathered  without  care  and  thrown  into  a  common  mass.  This  may 
have  been  done  in  some  cases,  but  the  practice  of  arranging  the  bones 
in  bundles  would  give  the  impression  of  confusion  to  the  casual  observer. 
In  these  the  long  bones  were  placed  together,  with  the  skull  at  one  end, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  bones  were  often  lacking.  If  the  bundles  were 
buried  singly,  they  might  be  taken  for  sitting  or  crouching  figures. 

In  some  graves  recently  oi)ened  near  Cayuga  lake,  Xew  York,  suc- 
cessive tiers  of  skeletons  were  found,  arranged  horizontally,  the  layers 
being  separated  by  a  thin  stratum  of  earth.  In  one  pit  there  were  four 
tiers,  with  twenty  skeletons.  The  otliers  had  less.  This  was  near 
Union  Springs.  Such  careful  arrangement  seems  rare.  Eelics  were 
found  ill  every  pit,  but  not  witli  each  skeleton,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  articles  in  Xew  York  aboriginal  graves  are  usually  perfect. 

Some  ossuaries  may  be  due  to  hasty  burial,  as  after  a  severe  battle. 
A  case  in  point  is  recorded  in  the  second  Esopus  war  of  1G63.^  The 
Dutch  came  to  the  fort  of  the  Esopus  Indians  *  *  *  .^nd  there 
found  five  large  pits  into  which  they  had  cast  their  dead.  The  wolves 
had  rooted  up  and  devoured  some  of  them.  Lower  down  on  the  hill 
were  four  other  pits,  full  of  dead  Indians.''  The  frequent  practice  of 
giving  final  burial  only  when  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  bones  may 
have  originated  in  guarding  against  wild  beasts. 

Usually  skeletons  in  these  i)its  lie  horizontally.  Mr.  T.  A.  Cheney^ 
describes  three  pits,  or  ossuaries,  in  Terry  townshi}),  Chautauqua 
county,  in  which  a  different  arrangement  was  found.  Within  and 
about  an  elliptical  inclosure  skeletons  were  found  buried  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Fifty  rods  away  were  three  rectangular  pits  9  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  slightly  depressed.  In  these  were  many  skeletons  in  a  sitting 
posture.  In  an  ossuary  at  the  village  of  Barrie,  Simcoe  county,  On- 
tario, many  skulls  had  arrows  in  the  forehead,  and  were  buried  face 
downward. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  no  settled  plan  of  burial  of  this 
kind,  and  taste,  convenience,  or  time  produced  many  variations  in  the 
internal  arrangement.  In  most  cases  there  are  no  remaining  signs  of 
protection,  but  in  one  described  by  Turner  ^  i^iles  of  sandstone  were 
placed  over  the  bones.  Another  instance  occurred  in  Jefferson  county. 
New  York,  and  is  described  by  Squier.'*  Both  of  these  seem  interme- 
diate between  the  ossuary  and  the  stone  heap  or  mound. 

1  N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.,  vol.  4,  p.  80. 

2  Thirteenth  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Eegeuts  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1860,  p.  45. 
•^Holland  Purchase,  p.  27. 

^  Antiquities  of  the  state  of  New  York,  p.  29. 
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GRAVES  AND  CEMETERIES. 

In  single  graves  and  cemeteries  burial  is  by  no  means  uniform.  The 
sitting  or  crouching  posture  is  frequent  and  the  horizontal  almost  as 
much  so.  Articles  may  be  found  with  the  dead  or  not.  Besides  imple- 
ments and  ornaments,  vessels  containing  food  were  often  placed  in  the 
tomb.  Graves  are  often  marked  by  depressions  in  cemeteries  in  Kew 
York,  and  without  mentioning  this,  Mr.  Clark  alludes  to  its  cause^  in 
speaking  of  an  early  burial  place:  "The  skeletons  were  universally 
found  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  facing  the  east,  with  some  domestic 
utensil  or  weapon  of  war  between  the  thigh  bones.  They  are  usually 
found  2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface.  The  skull  and  bones  of  the  body 
are  uniformly  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  legs.  From  appearances,  the 
bodies,  after  being  placed  in  their  graves,  were  covered  with  brush 
previous  to  casting  the  earth  upon  them." 

A  Dutch  account,  written  in  1632,^  says  that  a  dying  j)erson  was 
placed  in  this  position,  which  was  retained  after  death.  Another  account 
in  1671,^  adds  that  when  the  body  was  thus  placed  in  the  ground  they 
"  stow  wood  all  around,  which  they  cover  with  planks;  on  the  planks, 
which  are  covered  with  earth  and  stones,  palisades  are  fastened  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  tomb  resembles  a  little  house,  to  which  they  pay 
divine  reverence." 

Occasional  examples  of  stone  graves  are  found,  and  one  such  was 
reported  at  East  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  1879.  As  described  at  the 
time,  flat  stones  set  on  edge  formed  a  carefully  made  vault,  but  with 
no  mortar.  As  the  other  graves  oi)ened  were  of  the  ordinary  type,  this 
may  be  doubtful.  In  opening  the  West  Shore  railroad  through  the 
Mohawk  valley  occasional  graves  were  found  reported  as  covered  with 
large  flat  stones,  and  others  have  been  described  in  Chenango  county, 
New  York,  as  having  layers  of  cobblestones  above  and  below  the 
bodies.* 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  in  New  York  was  described 
by  Mr.  S.  L.  Frey  in  the  American  Naturalist.^  A  group  of  graves 
was  opened  which  contained  some  curious  tubes  and  other  remarkable 
relics,  still  retained  at  Canajoharie  and  Palatine  bridge.  The  spot  was 
on  the  hillside,  a  little  east  of  the  latter  x>la.ce.  The  graves  had  been 
lined  with  flat  stones  and  varied  from  3  to  4  feet  in  depth,  bowlders 
being  placed  above  the  bodies  when  buried.  The  position  was  not  the 
same  in  all,  and  in  one  case  two  skeletons  were  found  in  one  grave* 
The  peculiar  tubes  and  reddish  earth  connect  this  with  graves  in 
Swanton,  Vermont. 

INCLOSURES. 

Stockades  and  earthworks  both  occur,  but  the  latter  have  naturally 
attracted  the  most  attention.    If  the  bank  was  i^artly  intended  to  sup- 

1  Ouondaga,  vol.  2,  p.  257.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  4,  p.  127.  ^  Vol.  13,  1879,  pp.  637-G44. 

2  N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.,  vol.  3,  p.  46.  "  Historical  Majjazine,  1873,  p.  13. 
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port  i)alisades,  it  yet  was  liigli  enougli  for  a  breastwork,  and  probably 
served  as  such.  A  single  gateway  sufficed  for  some  small  inclosures, 
but  there  were  usually  more.  These  works  vary  greatly  in  size,  some 
having  an  area  of  large  dimensions.  Quite  rarely  they  x)resent  no 
marks  of  occupation.  While  often  on  commanding  spots,  they  are  fre- 
quently overlooked  by  some  near  eminence,  and  are  occasionally  found 
on  low  lands  or  in  swamps.  If  the  situation  has  natural  defenses,  as 
steep  banks,  either  of  ravines  or  streams,  these  parts  may  be  left 
apparently  open. 

Stockades  aiul  embankments  have  been  found  near  together,  and 
palisades  may  have  had  supports  of  earth,  piles  of  wood,  or  cross  tim- 
bers, such  as  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  commonly  used  when  first  known. 
The  first  would  remain,  the  last  two  would  leave  no  trace.  There  is 
little  direct  evidence  that  x^alisades  surmounted  the  earthworks,  and 
reasons  can  be  given  for  this.  Besides  cross  timbers,  other  sui)i)orts 
were  sometimes  used,  suggestive  of  the  bank  of  earth.  The  Seneca 
village  visited  by  La  Salle  in  1009  had  ^'palisades  12  or  13  feet  high, 
bound  together  at  the  top  and  supported  at  the  base  behind  the  pali- 
sades by  large  masses  of  wood  of  the  height  of  a  man." 

A  well-preserved  trace  of  an  obh)ng  stockade  near  Cazenovia,  New 
York  was  recently  examined  by  the  writer.  The  line  of  the  i)alisade  was 
a  trench  a  foot  wide  and  deei),  in  which  the  i)osts  Avere  set  at  intervals 
of  about  30  inches  from  center  to  center.  No  holes  were  dug,  but  the 
space  between  was  refilled.  By  the  settling  of  the  ground  and  the 
decay  of  the  posts  the  trench  became  distinct  again.  With  so  slight  a 
hold  the  need  of  binders  at  the  top  and  cross  timbers  at  the  sides 
becomes  evident.  With  these  appliances  there  may  sometimes  have 
been  no  digging  at  all. 

As  a  rule  gateways  show  no  signs  of  defense,  though  some  there 
must  have  been.  In  a  few  instances  these  are  found.  The  double 
walled  inclosure  in  Shelby,  Orleans  county,  New  York,  has  not  its 
inner  and  outer  gateways  opposite,  but  the  inner  gateway  is  protected 
by  the  outer  wall.  A  large  earthwork,  nearly  a  parallelogram,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  T.  A.  Cheney,^  had  a  wide  gateway,  with  elevated 
mounds  u^jon  each  side,  to  guard  the  entrance."  These  formed  really 
an  outer  and  inner  wall.  An  overlapping  wall,  forming  a  gateway, 
occurred  in  Macomb  county,  Michigan,  but  a  simple  inside  barrier  of 
wood  may  have  been  the  usual  defense,  protecting  the  approaches 
within. 

The  outside  ditch  is  rarely  lacking  in  earthworks,  and  rarely  found 
with  stockades,  if  at  all.  In  one  instance,  in  Michigan,  the  trench 
appears  partly  within  and  partly  without,  as  though  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, and  convenience  may  commonly  have  governed  its  position 
more  than  considerations  of  defense,  being  simply  the  places  where 
earth  for  the  wall  was  most  easily  procured. 

'Anc.  Mon.  in  western  ^New  York,  p.  44,  PI.  vii. 
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UNINCLOSED  VILLAGES  AND  CAMPS. 

Many  places  which  were  inhabited  show  no  signs  of  inclosures,  and 
yet  may  have  had  simple  defenses  of  wood.  They  are  known  by  indi- 
cations of  occupation,  as  the  blackened  earth,  collections  of  burnt 
stones,  and  articles  found  in  the  ground.  Many  minor  distinctions  may 
be  founded  on  these,  but  they  are  most  frequent  along  lakes  and  streams, 
especially  at  fords  and  fishing  i)laces.  They  range  from  single  lodges 
to  considerable  villages,  and  sometimes  show  indications  of  successive 
occui^ation.    Many  yield  articles  not  found  within  inclosures. 

CACHES. 

The  use  of  caches  is  well  understood,  but  those  of  New  York  and 
Canada  are  among  the  proofs  of  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  early 
inhabitants.  Large  quantities  of  corn  are  found  in  them,  with  occa- 
sional remains  of  other  vegetable  productions.  They  are  not  peculiar 
to  this  district.    They  appear  to  have  been  usually  lined  with  bark. 

FISH  WEIRS  AND  POUNDS. 

Very  few  bone  fishhooks  occur,  but  the  bone  harpoon  or  spear  is 
more  common.  Flat  net  sinkers  are  abundant  in  ISTew  York,  but  have 
escaped  notice  in  Canada.  Stone  fish  weirs  yet  remain  in  some  Xew 
York  streams,  though  many  have  been  destroyed.  In  the  Yanderkemp 
letters  of  1792,^  published  by  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  is  an 
account  of  a  voyage  down  the  Oneida  river. 

''We  passed,'^  says  the  writer,  ''sometimes,  through  our  unexpert- 
ness,  large  rifts  with  difiiculty.  It  was  said  here  was  an  ancient  Indian 
eel-weir,  by  which  this  natural  obstruction  in  the  bed  of  the  river  had 
been  increased." 

Another  large  one  yet  exists  on  the  Seneca  river,  a  dozen  miles  or 
more  from  this.  In  low  water  it  is  partly  visible,  and  what  remains 
was  measured  by  the  writer  a  few  years  since.  Towards  the  north 
bank  it  has  been  removed  to  allow  the  passage  of  large  boats.  Com- 
mencing on  the  south  shore,  a  stone  wall  runs  down  the  stream  at  a 
moderate  angle  with  the  bank  for  210  feet  5  then  up  the  river  at  a  simi- 
lar angle  with  the  current  for  340  feet;  then  down  stream  145  feet, 
returning  160  feet.  This  point  is  about  100  feet  from  the  north  bank, 
to  which  another  may  have  extended.  If  350  feet  were  added  for  this, 
there  would  be  a  total  length  of  1,200  feet  by  2  feet  deep.  There  are 
others  on  the  same  river,  also  well  made  of  field  stones  of  considerable 
size. 

Fish  pounds  of  stakes,  although  used  in  both  Kew  York  and  Canada, 
have  proved  more  perishable.  The  best  known  example  is  at  "  The 
Narrows,''  Orillia,  Canada,  which  was  described  at  an  early  day,  and 
was  once  called  "  Hurdle  lake."  The  stakes  forming  the  pound  were  of 
tamarac. 
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GARDEN  BEDS  AND  CORN  HILLS. 

Many  of  the  garden  beds  of  Micliigan  fall  within  this  district,  but 
these  low  mounds  extend  also  into  other  states.  They  are  mainly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  large  cornlields  farther  east  by  their  symmetrical 
arrangement  and  accuracy  of  outline,  forms  possibly  due  to  differences 
of  natural  surface.  relics  have  been  found  to  prove  a  connection, 
and  the  question  of  their  origin  may  be  deferred. 

In  several  parts  of  New  York  very  large  corn  hills  remained  until  a 
recent  date,  and  have  been  described  by  Schoolcraft,  Clark,  and  others. 
Thej^  were  much  larger  than  those  made  by  the  whites,  a  small  mound 
being  raised  sufficient  to  contain  several  liills,  and  this  was  used  for 
many  years.  These  mounds  were  arranged  in  rows,  but  did  not  form  a 
continuous  plat,  as  in  the  garden  beds. 

THE  ANCIENT  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

In  this  brief  summary  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  the 
tribes  wliich  may  have  dwelt  in  the  district  or  to  point  out  when  they 
did  so.  It  is  sufiicient  now  to  say  that  the  constant  i)rogress  of  coloni- 
zation in  IN'ew  York  and  Canada  produced  a  gradual  change  in  the  arts 
of  savage  life,  so  that  primitive  implements,  ornaments,  and  utensils 
are  found  on  the  same  village  sites  and  in  the  same  graves  with  those 
derived  from  the  white  man.  Those  who  received  European  articles 
are  well  known  in  history,  but  thej^  had  in  this  district  arts  like  those 
found  in  its  graves  and  inclosures.  Its  builders  of  simple  walls  and 
mounds,  in  such  ways,  are  directly  connected  with  the  historic  red  man, 
and  the  latter  transition  stages  can  be  fully  traced. 

THE   ILLINOIS  DISTRICT. 

The  limits  of  this  district  east  and  west  have  not  as  yet  been  satis- 
factorily determined;  hence  it  can  only  be  defined  as  including  the 
middle  and  eastern  portions  of  Iowa,  northeastern  and  i^ossibly  cen- 
tral Missouri,  Illinois  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river, 
and  the  western  half  of  IndiaTia.  Nor  are  the  type  characters  by  any 
means  so  well  marked  as  those  of  most  of  the  other  districts.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  features  and  types  of  the  works  and  relics  indicate  the 
presence  in  the  area  embraced  of  different  tribes,  some  of  which  must 
have  occupied  in  succession  the  same  sections.  Esi^ecially  does  this 
appear  to  be  true  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Iowa  and  the  western  part 
of  Illinois.  There  are  certain  types  of  this  last-mentioned  region 
which  bear  such  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the  works  and  remains 
of  southeastern  Indiana  and  southern  Ohio  as  to  justify  the  belief  that 
there  was  some  relation  between  the  mound-builders  of  the  two  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  works  in  eastern  Illinois  and 
western  Indiana  which  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  are  attrib- 
utable to  other  tribes  than  the  authors  of  those  last  mentioned.  The 
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antiquities  of  northeastern  Missouri  and  some  of  those  of  Calhoun 
county,  IlliuoiSj  present  marked  peculiarities  not  found  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  district,  yet  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  those  of  the 
regions  immediately  south.  The  district  has  therefore  been  designated 
rather  because  of  the  want  of  conformity  in  types  with  the  works  of 
surrounding  areas  than  on  account  of  indications  that  they  are  to  be 
attributed  to  a  single  family  or  a  number  of  cognate  tribes. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map  showing  the  distribution  of 
ancient  works,  they  are  found  in  this  district  chiefly  along  the  larger 
watercourses,  three-fourths  of  all  those  noted  being  situated  along  the 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Wabash  rivers.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
interior  clusters  in  Illinois,  as  the  one  in  and  about  Knox  county, 
another  in  Sangamon  county,  and  another  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state.  Along  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  they  are  found 
upon  the  ujDlands,  ridges,  and  bluffs  as  well  as  on  the  bottoms  which 
border  the  streams.  In  Calhoun  county,  Illinois,  and  northeastern 
Missouri,  which  are  more  broken  than  other  parts  of  the  district,  the 
groups  generally  consist  of  single  lines  of  tumuli  along  the  narrow 
crests.  As  a  general,  though  not  universal,  rule  the  larger  mounds  are 
found  on  the  lowlands  or  valley  levels. 

Contrasting  the  works  of  this  district  with  the  types  of  the  Dakotan 
district,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  (except  along  the  northern  border 
where  there  has  been  an  overlapping  and  intermingling  of  types)  we  do 
not  find  here  the  imitations  of  animal  forms,  the  elongate,  wall-like 
tumuli,  nor  the  series  of  connected  mounds.  Kor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  a  custom  of  the  mound  builders  of  this  district  to  arrange  the  small 
tumuli  in  lines.  It  is  true,  however,  that  series  and  irregular  lines  are 
found  along  the  margins  of  the  bluffs  and  on  the  crests  of  ridges  in 
western  Illinois,  especially  in  Calho an  county,  and  also  in  northeastern 
Missouri,  but  the  arrangement  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  tox)o- 
graphical  features  rather  than  from  design.  Messrs.  Hardy  and 
Scheetz,  ^  who  made  some  imi)ortant  explorations  in  the  latter  section, 
were  however  inclined  to  believe  from  their  observations  that  there  was 
a  tendency  here  to  place  the  mounds  in  rows  even  on  the  level  areas. 

The  Avorks  of  this  district  are  distinguished  from  the  archeologic  re- 
mains immediately  south  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  pyramidal  mounds — 
less  perhaps  than  half  a  score  being  found  within  the  designated  bound- 
ary ;  by  the  marked  different^es  in  the  pottery  and  other  minor  vestiges 
of  art,  especially  the  pipes,  and  by  the  differences  in  the  burial  customs. 
The  frequent  occurrence  here  of  the  '^monitor"  or  broad,  curved  base 
pipe,  which  is  found  neither  north  nor  south,  is  a  marked  feature. 

BURIAL  MOUNDS. 

As  the  chief  variations  in  types  observed  within  the  district  are  found 
in  the  burial  mounds,  attention  is  (tailed  to  them  first.    It  is  necessary 
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to  state  here,  lest  an  erroneous  impression  be  conveyed  to  tlie  reader 
who  may  be  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  northern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, that  one  class  of  mounds  found  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Iowa 
and  northwestern  part  of  Illinois,  although  within  the  limits  assigned 
to  the  district,  is  omitted  from  consideration,  as  the  modes  of  construc- 
tion and  burial  show  this  class  to  belong  unquestionably  to  the  Dakotan 
types.  On  the  Iowa  side  these  appear  to  fade  out  going  south  by  the 
time  the  Maquoketa  river  is  reached,  but  continue  on  the  Illinois  side 
into  Rock  Island  and  Stark  counties. 

Excluding  these  we  notice  tlie  following  types  as  those  which  appear 
to  be  most  characteristic,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  limited  to  particular 
sections  of  the  district  and  to  indicate  the  locations  of  different  tribes. 

In  the  region  of  Scott,  Muscatine,  and  Louisa  counties,  Iowa,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  ^Mississippi  but  extending  as  far  south  as  Calhoun 
county,  Illinois,  on  the  east  side,  certain  types  both  of  mounds  and 
specimens  of  art  are  found  which  resemble  so  closely  some  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Ohio  and  Appalachian  districts  (hereafter  described) 
as  to  indicate  some  relationship  between  the  mound  builders  of  these 
different  sections.  For  example,  Ave  find  at  tlie  bottom  of  some  of  the 
mounds  of  the  section  indicated  the  basin-shaped  clay  mass,  or  more 
correctly  clay  mass  with  basin-shaped  depression  in  the  middle,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  so-called  "  altars"  of  the  Ohio  mounds.  These  are  usually 
the  larger  mounds  of  this  region,  and  are  generally,  though  not  always, 
found  on  the  low  lands.  They  are  also  in  some  cases  burial  mounds, 
which  is  seldom  true  of  the  type  in  Ohio.  A  descrii)tion  of  one  is  given 
here  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  upon  what  evidence  this  claim  of 
resemblance  is  based.  A  full  description  will  be  found  in  the  account 
of  the  field  work,  and  also  in  Science.  ^ 

This  mound,  which  forms  one  of  a  group  of  five  located  on  the  spur 
of  a  bluff  about  150  feet  high,  overlooking  the  Illinois  river,  stood  on 
the  very  brink  of  a  iDrecix>ice.  Roundlj^  conical  in  form,  it  measured  95 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  about  17  feet  in  height.  From  the  top 
to  the  depth  of  14  feet  it  consisted  chiefly  of  yellow  clay  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  surftice  of  the  bluff'.  In  this,  at  the  depth  of  4  feet, 
was  a  horizontal  layer  of  hard,  gray  earth  8  inches  thick  and  20  feet  in 
diameter.  Three  feet  lower  was  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  about  the  same 
thickness  and  extent.  Although  particles  of  charcoal  were  mixed 
through  it,  no  ashes  were  observed  on  or  about  it  (see  Fig.  65). 

At  the  depth  of  14  feet  was  reached  what  seemed  to  be  a  nucleus  or 
original  mound  over  which  the  heavy  mass  of  clay  had  been  thrown. 
Over  this  lay  a  thin  covering  of  whitish  material,  apparently  light  ashes, 
not  more  than  2  inches  thick  and  extending  entirely  over  the  upper 
surface  of  this  nucleus,  which  was  nearly  circular  in  outline,  about  40 
feet  in  diameter,  and  rounded  uj)  to  a  height  of  a  little  over  3  feet  in  the 
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middle.  Under  tlie  layer  of  aslies  was  a  single  layer  of  stones  extend- 
ing over  the  central  portion  but  not  reaching  the  outer  margin.  When 
these  were  reinoved  it  was  ascertained  that  a  basin-shaped  depression, 
oval  in  outline,  10  by  13  feet  and  nearly  3  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  had 
been  made  in  this  central  mass.  This  was  lined  throughout  with  a  layer 
of  stone  and  was  filled  with  the  yellow  surface  soil  of  the  ridge,  but 
immediately  over  the  stones  was  a  thin  layer  of  white  ashes  mixed  with 
charred  leaves  and  grass.  Under  the  stones,  resting  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ridge,  was  a  thin  layer  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
Under  the  center  of  this,  in  a  slight  excavation  in  the  original  soil,  was 
a  single  skeleton  lying  at  full  length  on  its  back — but,  strange  to  say, 
the  head  was  wanting.  I^ot  a  tooth  nor  any  other  part  of  it  could  be 
found,  though  careful  search  was  made.  As  the  other  bones  were  com- 
paratively well  preserved  it  is  presumed  that  the  head  AYas  removed 
before  burial.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  stones  bore  evidence  of 
having  remained  in  position  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  before  being  covered.  The  similarity  of  tliis  structure  to  the 
so-called  altars"  of  the  Ohio  mounds  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  call  attention  to  it. 

In  other  mounds  of  the  section  under  consideration  cubical  piles  of 
stones  occur  similar  to  those  observed  in  some  of  the  mounds  of  west- 
ern North  Carolina.  In  one  instance  a  beehive-shaped  vault  of  hard- 
ened clay  covering  a  skeleton  was  observed,  reminding  us  of  similar 
clay  vaults  in  some  two  or  three  mounds  of  Kanawha  valley,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  little  ^tone  vaults  in  the  mounds  of  Avestern  North  Caro- 
lina and  eastern  Tennessee.  In  addition  to  these  resemblances  is  the 
well-known  fact  that  in  the  section  now  referred  to  the  curved  base  or 
monitor  pipe,  so  characteristic  of  the  typical  mounds  of  Ohio,  is  found 
in  large  numbers. 

There  are,  however,  other  features  of  the  mounds  of  this  region 
worthy  of  notice,  some  of  which  indicate  the  presence  of  other  tribes 
than  the  builders  of  the  mounds  alluded  to.  It  is  assumed  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  presence  of  the  monitor  pipe  in  a  mound  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  builders,  notwithstanding  the  differences  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  mounds  and  mode  of  burial,  were  related  to  the  authors 
of  those  referred  to  or  had  adopted  some  of  their  peculiar  customs  from 
long,  intimate  association.  It  is  often  the  case  that  different  modes  of 
construction  and  burial  dependent  upon  station,  condition  in  life,  calling, 
achievements,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  mounds  apparently  constructed  by 
the  people  of  a  single  tribe  or  even  a  single  village.  For  example,  the 
mounds  of  the  Cook  farm  group,  Scott  county,  Iowa,  from  Avhich  the 
well  knoAvn  engraved  tablets  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences 
were  taken,  presented  the  following  different  features:  Some  were 
stratified,  others  not;  in  some  the  skeletons  were  y)laced  horizontally 
on  the  ground,  in  others  they  Avere  in  a  sitting  posture,  Avhile  in  others 
they  were  dismembered  and  in  a  confused  heap;  in  some  there  were 
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cubical  piles  of  stone  wliicli  were  wanting  in  others ;  in  some  the  skele- 
tons were  covered  with  a  hard  layer  or  mortar-like  coating  which  was 
wanting  in  most  of  tliemj  and  lastly  tliere  were  evidences  in  one  or  two 
of  the  use  of  fire  in  the  burial  ceremonies,  though  not  found  in  the 
others.  Most  of  the  mounds,  though  not  all,  covered  a  burial  pit  or 
slight  excavation  in  the  original  soil. 

Several  instances  have  been  noticed  where  the  mounds  examined 
were  found  to  contain  stone  vaults  of  various  forms.  In  some  two  or 
three  cases  these  vaults  were  square,  or  oblong  inclosures  consisting 
of  a  surrounding  wall  built  up  of  unhewn  stone  to  the  height  of  2  or  3 
feet.  Within  these  were  found  a  number  of  skeletons  supposed,  from 
the  position  in  which  the  bones  were  found,  to  have  been  buried  in  a 
sitting  posture.  In  one  case  the  vault,  which  was  divided  by  cross 
partitions,  was  covered  with  timbers  from  Avhich  the  bark  had  been 
removed.  Another  was  without  a  covering,  the  dirt  having  been 
thrown  in  on  the  bodies  to  fill  the  vault  and  piled  up  over  it  to  form 
the  mound.  These  vaults  vary  in  size  from  7  to  12  feet  on  a  side,  and 
have  been  observed  in  Jo  Daviess  and  Cass  counties,  Illinois,  and  Clay 
county,  Missouri.  Similar  shaped  vaults,  sunk  in  the  natural  soil  and 
not  covered  by  mounds,  have  been  discovered  in  Pike  and  Montgomery 
counties,  Missouri. 

In  some  instances  dome- shaped  stone  vaults  have  been  observed. 
In  these  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  bodies  or  skeletons  had  been 
placed  on  the  natural  surface  in  a  sitting  posture,  then  inclosed  by  a 
circular  Avail  of  rough  stones  contracted  toward  tlie  top  and  covered 
with  a  single  flat  stone.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
mounds  of  these  particular  types  are  usually  accompanied  by  others 
X>resenting  quite  different  modes  of  burial.  For  example,  we  are 
informed  b}^  Dr.  el.  F.  Snyder,^  who  has  made  a  somewhat  careful 
study  ot  the  antiquities  of  Cass  county,  Illinois,  where  mounds  of  the 
last  mentioned  type  occur,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  burial  mounds. 
First,  those  with  dome-shaped  vaidts,  as  described;  second,  those  with 
oblong  or  square  cists  formed  by  setting  up  stone  slabs  on  edge  and 
covering  with  similar  slabs — ai^parently  the  box-shaped  stone  graves; 
and  third,  small  mounds,  usually  in  rows  along  the  crests  of  ridges, 
each  containing  the  bones  of  several  individuals  uninclosed.  In  some 
of  these  the  skeletons  are  folded  or  sitting  up  with  the  feet  drawn 
under  the  hips;  in  some  the  bones  are  in  confused  masses.  A  few 
have  basin-wshaped  excavations  beneath  them. 

The  mounds  of  northeastern  Missouri  i^resent  some  peculiarities 
worthy  of  notice.  As  to  comi^osition  they  are  made  wholly  of  earth,  of 
earth  and  stones,  or  wholly  of  stones.  In  the  latter  two  the  bodies 
buried  in  them  are  covered  by  stones  thrown  over  them,  or  are  inclosed 
in  stone  receptacles  of  various  forms.  In  a  few  cases  these  receptacles 
are  box- shaped  stone  cists  similar  to  those  so  common  in  southern  lUi- 
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nois  and  middle  Tennessee.  There  are,  however,  peculiarities  in  the 
modes  of  burial  which  seem  to  indicate  that  different  peoples  were  the 
authors  of  the  works  of  the  different  sections.  It  seems  that  the  mound- 
builders  of  northeastern  Missouri  often  burned  the  bodies,  then  gath- 
ered up  the  charred  bones  and  ashes  and  mixed  them  into  a  mass  with 
clay.  Where  the  bodies  were  buried  without  being  thus  treated,  a  flat 
stone  was  sometimes  laid  on  the  head. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district,  which  includes  western  Indi- 
ana, the  mounds  occur  i)rincipally  upon  the  small  streams  emptying 
into  Lake  Michigan  and  upon  the  lower  waters  of  the  Wabash  river, 
few,  if  any,  being  found  in  the  intermediate  area. 

The  mounds  of  northwestern  Indiana  are  found  chiefly  in  Laporte 
county.  Some  of  them  are  of  medium  or  comparatively  large  size, 
ranging  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height.  All  are  composed  of  earth  and 
are  generally  burial  tumuli.  Quite  a  number  of  copper  articles,  such 
as  celts  and  awls,  some  vessels  of  pottery,  and  an  occasional  carved 
pipe,  have  been  obtained  from  them.  In  some  the  skeletons  seem  to 
have  been  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  while  in  others  they  were  placed 
horizontally.  In  some  cases  there  is  evidence  that  after  the  bodies 
were  deposited  on  the  natural  surface  and  covered  with  earth  a  fire 
was  kindled  on  this  and  the  mound  heaped  over  it.  A  number  of  the 
mounds  from  2  to  3  feet  high  contained  no  indications  of  having  been 
used  for  burial  purposes,  but,  judging  from  the  fire-beds  and  refuse 
material  found  in  them,  were  built  as  dwelling  sites. 

In  the  valley  of  the  lower  Wabash  mounds  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  and  of  various  types.  Near  Merom,  on  the  Indiana  side,  is 
an  extensive  group  i)artially  surrounded  by  an  earthen  Avail.  This 
consists  largely  of  hut  rings,  reminding  us  of  similar  groups  in  south- 
ern Illinois  and  southeastern  Missouri;  as  in  the  latter,  there  is  one 
chief  mound  and  a  few  smaller  ones.  The  former  was  a  burial  mound. 
Another  extensive  group  is  found  near  Hutsonville,  on  the  Illinois  side. 
There  are,  however,  no  indications  that  this  was  surrounded  by  an 
embankment,  though  some  of  the  large  tumuli  present  the  rather  un- 
common feature  in  this  section  of  being  surrounded  by  a  circular 
embankment  or  ridge.  Most  of  the  small  mounds,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  larger  ones,  appear  to  have  been  only  dwelling  sites,  as  they  con- 
tained no  indications  of  having  been  used  for  burial  purposes.  Tlie 
absence  of  human  remain  sand  all  refuse  in  the  sliape  of  kitchen  heaps, 
as  well  as  implements,"  led  the  explorers  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
place  was  not  inhabited  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  that  it  may 
have  been  simply  a  place  of  resort  at  special  seasons  for  some  particu- 
lar purpose. 

Numerous  "earthworks"  are  reported  in  the  vicinity  of  Merom,  but, 
no  description  being  furnished  nor  any  examination  made  by  the 
Bureau  agents,  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  their  character  or  type.  Mr. 
Coliett,  the  state  geologist  of  Indiana,  who  makes  the  statement,  adds 
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that  they  are  ^^of  such  an  extent  as  to  require  for  their  construction 
time  and  the  persistent  labor  of  many  people.  Situated  on  the  river 
bluffs,  their  location  combines  picturesque  scenery,  susceptibility  for 
defense  and  convenience  to  transportation,  water,  and  productive  lands." 
He  also  states  that  there  is  evidence  here  that  conical  knolls  of  the 
loess  have  been  artificially  rounded  and  used  for  sepulchral  puri^oses. 

Other  mounds  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  lower  Wabash,  especially 
in  Knox  county,  are  of  comparatively  large  size  and  appear  in  some 
instances  to  have  been  truncated,  earthen  pyramids.  Very  little  evi- 
dence of  burial  has  been  found  in  them;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  presumed 
that  they  were  built  for  other  than  burial  purposes.  They  contain 
traces  of  fire,  the  prevailing  feature  being  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
strata  of  ashes  in  which  are  found  fragments  of  bones.  On  the  Illinois 
side  of  this  part  of  the  valley  and  in  the  region  of  Sangamon  river 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  the  mounds,  which  occur  in  considera- 
ble number,  are  comparatively  small,  unstratified,  and  used  only  for 
burial  purposes.  Some  of  them  at  least  are  comparatively  recent,  as 
articles  showing  contact  with  the  whites  are  found  iu  them  where  there 
are  no  indications  of  intrusive  burial.  The  same  is  true  also  of  a  class 
of  small  mounds  frmnd  in  northwestern  Illinois.  It  is  frequently  the 
case  that  the  skeletons  fouud  in  mounds  of  this  type  are  in  a  sitting 
posture;  occasionally  the  bones  are  in  a  confused  heap;  however,  the 
horizontal  position  is  probably  more  common  than  any  other.  As  a 
rule,  but  few  impleuients  or  ornaments  are  found  in  mounds  of  this 
class. 

In  reference  to  this  north  and  scuith  belt  of  the  district,  extending 
from  the  northwest  part  of  Indiana  southward  and  including  the 
Wabash  valley,  it  may  be  stated  with  considerable  confidence  that  its 
archeological  features  indicate  the  i^resence  here  of  several  different 
tribes.  It  may  also  be  affirmed  that  these  tribes  were  small  ones,  or 
portions  of  large  ones  which  remained  for  a  comparatively  short  period 
in  this  section. 

There  is  a  group  of  mounds  in  A^anderburg  connty,  Indiana,  that 
seems  out  of  place  in  the  region  where  it  is  found. 

These  mounds,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  "  Catalogue  of  Pre- 
historic Works  East  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,"  were  first  noticed  by  Mr. 
John  Collett^  and  subsequently  briefly  described  by  Floyd  Stinson,  in 
the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1881.  Eecently  I  have  examined  the  group 
and  had  a  survey  made  of  it.  As  the  description  is  not  included  in  the 
report  of  the  field  work,  it  is  given  here. 

This  group,  commonly  known  as  the  ''Angel  mounds,"  is  situated 
about  8  miles  southeast  of  Evansville,  in  Yanderburg  county,  near  the 
Warwick  county  line,  close  to  the  Ohio  river.  At  this  point  of  its  course 
the  Ohio  sends  off  a  branch  or  bayou  which  cuts  off  the  Three  Mile 
island."    It  is  on  the  margin  of  this  bayou  opposite  the  lower  end  of 
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the  island  that  the  group,  consisting  of  six  mounds  and  an  earthen 
wall,  is  located.    A  plat  of  the  group  is  given  in  PI.  xli. 

Starting  from  the  bank  of  the  bayou  and  moving  northward  we  first 
cross  a  strip  of  low  land  several  rods  wide  which  borders  the  stream 
and  is  subject  to  annual  overflows.  We  then  come  to  a  low  bluff  some 
8  to  12  feet  high  which  forms  the  break  or  edge  of  the  terrace  or  general 
level,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  old  bank  of  the  Ohio.  Ascending 
this  and  moving  north  by  the  mound  marked  D  and 
turning  our  face  to  the  east,  we  have  a  full  and  clear 
view  of  the  large  mound  (A)  which  is  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  group  as  shown  in  Fig.  338,  which  rep- 
resents the  elevation  as  seen  from  the  west.  A  j)lat 
of  it  is  given  in  Fig.  339.  It  is  a  flat-topped  mound, 
oblong  in  form,  capped  at  one  end  by  a  conical  mound, 
and  furiiished  at  the  same  end  with  an  apron-like  ex- 
tension. The  height  at  the  northern  end  (A)  is  27  feet, 
but  this  increases  as  we  approach  the  lower  end  (D) 
to  30  feet.  The  height  of  the  apron  varies  from  G  to  10 
feet.  The  entire  length  of  the  base  from  north  to  south 
is  about  520  feet,  the  width  varying  from  130  to  150  feet. 
The  length  of  the  top  of  the  upper  level  on  the  west  side 
is  236  feet;  of  the  apron,  about  150  feet.  The  width 
of  the  top  of  the  upper  level  varies  from  93  to  110  feet. 

The  conical  i)ortion  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
main  structure  rises  to  the  height  Qf  20  feet  above  the 
upper  level,  the  circumference  at  this  level  being  290 
feet,  giving  a  diameter  of  93  feet.  This  is,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  an  addition  to  the  original  structure 
and  not  simi)ly  a  superimx^osed  mound,  for  the  slope 
on  the  southeast  portion  extends  down  to  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground  and  beyond  the  base  of  the 
main  structure.  This  feature,  though  rare,  has  been 
observed  in  some  two  or  three  other  cases,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  one  of  the  mounds  of  the  Seij)  works,  in 
Ross  county,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  Linn  mounds.  Union 
county,  Illinois. 

The  structure  marked  B,  PI.  xli,  is  a  low,  conical 
mound  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  much  worn  by  the 
plow,  so  that  at  present  it  is  only  some  3  or  4  feet  high.  It  is  665  feet 
540  E.  of  A  (measuring  from  the  point  d  on  tlie  top  of  the  latter). 
Near  by  is  a  small  excavation  from  which  part  of  tlie  earth  used  in 
building  the  mound  was  probably  taken.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
between  th(\se  two  mounds  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery,  broken 
mussel-shells,  flint  chips,  etc. 

Mound  0  is  situated  650  feet  !N".  86^  W.  of  tlie  large  mound.  It  is  a 
low,  conical  tumulus,  the  north  and  south  diameter  being  102  feet,  and 
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the  east  and  west  108  feet.  It  has  been  explored  by  Mr.  Charles  Artes, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  archeology  of  this  region.  He  found  it 
to  be  composed  throughout  of  sandy  soil,  with  no  relics  or  burials 
except  one  stone  cist  near  the  southern  edge,  in  whicli  nothing  was 
discovered. 

Mound  D  (the  smallest  of  the  group)  lies  425  feet  S.  40^  W.  of  A,  is 
75  feet  in  diameter  and  similar  in  form  and  construction  to  B  and  G. 
It  has  also  been  explored  by  Mr.  Artes,  who  found  near  the  center  a 
stone  cist  3  feet  square  containing  thirteen  skulls.  Twelve  of  these 
were  arranged  in  a  circle  near  the  sides  of  the  cist,  while  the  other  was 

lying  in  the  center  With  two  thigh  bones 
resting  by  it.  Xo  other  bones  were  found. 

Nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  X.  52^ 
W.  of  the  large  mound  is  a  flat-toi)ped 
circular  mound  (E),  338  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base.  The  diameters  across 
the  level  top  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west  are  respectively  Gl  and  52  feet. 
It  is  about  12  feet  high. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  mound  of  the 
group  (F)  is  situated  1,480  feet  S.  5Go  AV. 
of  A.  It  is  a  flat-topped  circular  struc- 
ture about  15  feet  high  and  very  symmet- 
rical. The  slope  is  nearly  the  same  on  all 
sides.  The  circumference  at  the  base  is 
550  feet,  while  the  diameters  of  the  top 
are  98  feet  north  and  south  and  100  feet 
east  and  west.  On  the  southwest  there 
is  a  depression  in  the  slope  of  the  side, 
resembling  an  indented  or  depressed 
graded  way,  but  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally so  or  is  of  modern  origin  can  not 
well  be  as;*ertained.  Tlie  to})  of  the  mound 
Las  been  used  as  a  cemetery  by  the  whites 
who  have  owned  it.  On  the  southern  side 
stands  an  oak  tree  4  feet  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  field  surrounding 
this  mound  is  subject  to  overflow  during  very  high  water.  - 

An  inclosing  embankment  or  surrounding  wall  may  be  traced  from 
mound  C  in  a  circular  direction  around  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bluff  skirting  the  field  in  which  mounds  A,  B,  0,  and  D  are  situated. 
This,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure,  includes  A,  B,  and  D, 
but  does  not  inclose  mounds  E  and  P.  In  width  it  varies  from  15  to  25 
feet.  Its  height,  in  places  where  least  disturbed,  is  from  3  to  5  feet  on 
the  west  and  north  and  from  4  to  8  feet  on  the  east.  The  length  of  the 
entire  wall  is  2,600  feet.  At  a  distance  of  1,400  feet  from  mound  C, 
following  the  line  of  the  embankment,  and  900  feet  northeast  of  the 


Fig.  339.— Plat  of  large  mound,  Angel 
group. 
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large  tumulus  A,  is  a  gateway  (G),  the  original  width  of  which,  judging 
from  present  ai)pearances,  was  20  feet.  The  drainage  of  a  portion  of 
the  field  is  at  present  through  this  gateway.  Along  the  line  of  the 
embankment,  where  not  effaced  by  the  plow,  are  buttress-like  eidarge- 
ments  (S),  projecting  outwards  from  20  to  30  feet.  The  distance  be- 
tween these  enlargements  varies,  increasing  from  east  to  west.  Two 
measured  on  the  east  were  97  feet  apart,  two  on  the  north  107,  and  two 
on  the  west  120  feet.  Standing  on  the  outer  edge  of  one  of  these  en- 
largements a  i^erson  commands  a  clear  view  along  the  line  for  some 
distance.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  embankment  rises  0  to  8  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  field  and  the  top  is  nearly  level  with 
the  general  surface  of  the  field  containing  mounds  A  and  B. 

Careful  search  was  made  for  an  embankment  extending  to  the  bluff* 
on  the  west,  but  no  indications  of  such  could  be  discovered.  There  is 
a  ridge  (shown  by  hachured  lines  on  PI.  xli)  somewhat  resembling 
the  earthwork  already  mentioned,  which  was  found  to  extend  east  and 
west  for  a  short  distance  north  of  the  regular  embankment.  It  is  wider 
than  the  other  and  was  traced  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where  all  signs 
of  it  were  lost,  nor  could  it  be  found  beyond  mound  E.  It  is  probably  a 
natural  swell  of  the  surface  rather  than  an  artificial  structuie.  ]^o 
ditches  were  found  near  either  of  the  earth  walls,  if  the  latter  may  be 
so  called. 

There  is  an  excavation  of  coiisiderable  extent,  in  which  large  forest 
trees  are  growing,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  inclosure.  It  is  from 
this  excavation  that  the  earth  composing  the  large  mound  was  in  all 
probability  taken,  as  on  the  side  towards  this  the  slope  is  very  gradual. 

Mounds  A  and  B  are  situated  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Grimm,  C,  D, 
and  E  on  Silas  Angel's  farm,  and  mound  F  on  Edward  Collins's  farm. 

The  distances  between  the  mounds,  measuring  from  center  to  center, 
are  as  follows: 


Feet. 

A  to  B   665 

A  to  C   650 

A  to  D   425 

A  to  I]   965 

A  to  F   1,  480 

C  to  D   500 


Feet. 

C  to  E   500 

C  to  F   1,  080 

D  to  E   1,  050 

DtoF   1,030 

E  to  F   1,  556 


In  a  few  instances  b(^th  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict mounds  have  been  explored  containing  stone  graves  of  the  regular 
box-shaped  tyi^e.  Also  some  instances  occur  of  earth-mounds  covered 
over  with  a  layer  of  stones,  as  mounds  in  southeastern  Indiana  and  in 
the  Kanawha  valley  in  West  Virginia  are  found  occasionally  to  be. 

A  number  of  ordinary  small  burial  mounds  found  on  the  bluffs  and 
higher  grounds  of  Pike  and  Brown  counties,  Illinois,  opened  by  the 
Bureau  agent,  were  construcited  in  the  usual  method  in  this  i^ortion  of 
the  district — that  is,  with  a  layer  of  hard  mortar-like  substance,  or  clay 
and  ashes  mixed,  covering  the  skeletons  or  bottom  layer.    The  positions 
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of  tlie  skeletons  found  were  various  and  the  number  of  intrusive  burials 
unusually  large.  The  peculiarity  observed  was  that  in  a  number  Avhere 
there  were  intrusive  burials  near  the  surface  no  skeletons,  or  but  the 
slightest  fragments  of  bones  of  the  original  burial  below  the  hard,  un- 
disturbed layer,  could  be  found,  although  there  were  clear  indications 
that  the  mounds  were  built  and  had  apparently  been  used  for  general 
interment. 

As  yet  but  comparatively  few  cemeteries,  or  burials  not  in  mounds, 
have  been  discovered,  although  they  are  quite  common  in  southern 
Illinois,  which,  for  reasons  hereafter  given,  is  included  in  the  Tennessee 
district.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  bodies  are  usually  inclosed  in 
stone  graves,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case  with  those  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  In  some  graves  discovered  on  the  gravelly  point  of 
a  ridge  in  Lasalle  county,  among  the  relics  found  were  rude  stone  pipes, 
shell  beads,  and  a  clay  vessel  made  to  represent  a  squatting  human 
figure.  Image  pottery  of  this  type  is  quite  common  in  southern  Illinois 
and  southeastern  Missouri,  but  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  northern  i)art 
of  the  state,  or  in  fact  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

Although  as  a  general  rule  the  conical  mounds  of  this  district  are 
burial  tumuli,  yet  there  is  a  class  found  in  considerable  numbers  at 
certain  points  which  appear  to  have  been  intended  simply  as  dwelling 
sites.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  noticed.  Others  are  found 
along  the  Mississippi  in  its  course  between  Iowa  and  Illinois.  They 
are  small,  varying  from  15  to  50  feet  in  diameter  and  from  1  to  3  or  4 
feet  in  height,  flatfish  on  top.  They  are  always  in  groups,  occasion- 
ally of  considerable  extent.  Excavations  have  revealed  beds  of  burnt 
clay  and  ashes  and  a  few  burnt  stones.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  tumuli  of  this  type  found  in  northern  Illinois  appear  in  several 
cases,  judging  by  the  accompanying  works,  to  be  attributable  to  the 
authors  of  the  efiBgy  mounds.  Those  last  mentioned  are  found  chiefly 
in  Mercer,  Whitesides,  and  Eock  Island  counties. 

In  this  district  are  found  also  hut-rings  or  lodge  sites  marking  the 
locations  of  ancient  villages.  These  however  are  not  in  so  great  num- 
bers as  in  the  district  immediately  south,  yet  they  are  discovered  oc- 
casionally from  western  Iowa  to  eastern  Indiana,  thus  extending  over 
an  area  that  must  have  been  occupied  in  prehistoric  times  by  several 
different  tribes. 

True  pyramidal  mounds  are  of  rare  occurrence  iu  the  district;  be- 
sides those  mentioned,  two  or  three  have  been  observed  in  western 
Illinois,  one  in  Iowa,  and  one  or  two  in  the  central  part  of  Missouri, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  last  mentioned  should  be  included  in 
this  district. 

There  are  but  few  inclosures,  the  most  important  being  those  in  Alia-, 
makee  county,  Iowa,  described  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  and 
also  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Bureau.  On  the  banks  of  Fox 
river,  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  there  is  an  irregularly  semicircular  wall 
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forming  an  inclosure  of  comparatively  small  size.  There  are,  at  one 
point  in  Louisa  county,  Iowa,  two  parallel  Avails  across  a  bluff  point. 
As  each  has  a  ditch  on  the  side  of  approach  it  is  evident  they  were 
thrown  up  as  defensive  works.  There  are  a  few  inclosures  in  western 
and  middle  Indiana.  In  addition  to  those  alluded  to,  one  in  Orange 
county  is  worthy  of  passing  notice.  It  consists  of  a  double  wall  and 
an  intervening  ditch  j  on  the  inclosed  area  are  twelve  small  mounds  sup- 
posed from  the  slight  ex^^loration  made  to  be  dwelling  sites. 

There  have  been  discovered  in  Cass  and  Whitesides  counties,  Illi- 
nois, some  rather  singular  antiquities  in  the  form  of  stone  floors  or  pave- 
ments; some  in  mounds  but  others  under  the  surface  with  no  mound 
above  them.  These  are  described  as  composed  of  flat  stones  fitted  as 
closely  together  as  possible  without  dressing,  usually  over  a  space 
about  12  by  8  feet  and  depressed  in  the  middle  to  the  depth  of  10  inches. 
Some  of  these  floors  consist  of  only  one  layer  of  stones,  others  of  two. 
The  stones  are  found  reddened  and  cracked  by  long  exposure  to  heat,  and 
in  one  instance  were  covered  with  a  mass  of  ashes  and  coals  a  foot  ihick 
in  the  center.  Scattered  through  this  mass  were  the  charred  human 
bones  of  at  least  three  skeletons,  but  there  were  indications  that  more 
bodies  than  these  had  been  burned  here.  This  mass,  however,  had  evi- 
dently been  covered  with  dirt  Avhile  yet  smouldering.  Stoue  floors,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  have  as  yet  been  discovered  at  but  three  or  four 
other  points — one  in  southern  Illinois,  another  at  Fort  Ancient,  Ohio, 
and  another  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Those,  however,  of  Oass  and 
Whitesides  counties,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  description,  which  is  not 
very  clear,  seem  to  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  basin-shaped  clay 
beds  of  the  mounds  in  Little  Tennessee  valley  than  to  any  other  re- 
mains yet  observed. 

Several  caches  of  flint  implements  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Illinois  river.  In  some  cases  those  found  in  a  single  cache  amounted 
to  several  hundred.  In  one  instance,  where  the  number  hidden  away 
amounted  to  some  hundreds,  a  pit  had  been  dug  and  the  implements 
deposited  in  regular  layers  with  alternate  layers  of  sand  between. 
This  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  reached  by  some  archeologists  that 
the  object  was  to  render  them  more  easily  worked  to  the  desired  finish. 

THE  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

This  includes,  as  at  present  defined,  the  eastern  part  of  Indiana,  all 
of  Ohio,  except  the  northern  belt  along  the  lake  border  belonging  to 
the  Huron-Iroquois  district,  and  the  southwestern  portion  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  eastern  and  western"  limits  are  not  well  marked  and  no 
attempt  is  made  here  to  give  definite  boundaries  in  these  directions. 
On  the  south,  the  Ohio  river  appears  to  form  a  pretty  well  defined 
limit,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  opposite  districts  showing  themselves 
but  seldom  on  the  northern  side. 

12  ETH  30 
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As  the  principal  works  of  this  district  have  been  often  described  and 
are  well  known,  a  brief  mention  of  the  distingnishing  features  and 
notice  of  some  types  not  so  well  known  is  all  that  is  deemed  necessary 
here. 

INCLOSURES. 

The  works  of  this  kind  found  in  the  district  are  generally  and  justly 
considered  its  distinguishing  archeological  feature.  These  may,  in  a 
general  sense,  be  treated  under  three  heads:  First,  the  hill  forts;  sec- 
ond, the  geometrical  inclosures;  and  third,  the  defensive  walls  forming 
partial  inclosures. 

The  first  class,  which  corresponds  with  Squier  and  Davis's  works  of 
defense,"  includes  those  works  built  unquesti(mably  for  defense  on  ele- 
vated and  naturally  strong  positions.  The  localities  selected  are  usually 
blutt*  headlands,  isolated  hills,  and  elevated  points  defended  on  either 
hand  by  deep  ravines,  leaving  only  a  narrow  neck  connecting  the  upper 
level  with  the  level  of  the  high  plateau.  The  sides  of  these  elevations 
are  generally  steep  and  difficult  of  access,  in  some  cases  i)recipitous 
and  apparently  inaccessible  to  any  attacking  i)arty. 

If  we  examine  the  works  figured  on  Pis.  iv,  V,  Vi,  Vii,  Viii  (Nos.  1,  3, 
and4),  PI.  ix  (Nos.  1  and  2),  am^lS'o.  3)  PI.  xii  of  "Ancient  Monuments,'^ 
we  find  evidence  of  deliberate  and  thoughtful  attempts  to  fortify  posi- 
tions naturally  very  strong.  In  nearly  all  of  these  instances  the  posi- 
tions chosen  are  elevated,  isolated,  or  nearly  isolated,  areas  Avith  pre- 
cipitous descents  on  two  or  more  sides.  Along  the  margin  of  the  descent^ 
usually  following  the  windings  and  indentations  of  the  bluff,  a  wall  of 
stone,  of  stones  and  earth,  or  earth  alone,  has  been  thrown  up,  a  ditch 
running  along  the  inner  side  furnishing  the  earthy  material.  In  some 
cases  where  the  commencement  of  the  descent  from  the  upper  area  is 
not  abrupt  the  wall  is  carried  along  the  slope  a  short  distance  below 
the  upper  level,  as,  for  example,  at  Fortified  Hill,"  in  Butler  county, 
Ohio.i 

It  is  true,  as  the  authors  of  "  Ancient  Monuments"  state,  that  works 
of  this  particular  type  "  are  never  commanded  from  neighboring  posi- 
tions," a  fact  no  doubt  of  some  significance  when  we  come  to  compare 
these  works  with  other  inclosures  which  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  similar  puri)ose,  that  of  defense.  This,  however,  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter. 

Some  of  these  works  present  indications  of  growth  or  change  subse- 
quent to  their  erection.  For  example,  the  smaller  area  of  Fort  Ancient, 
occupying  the  point  of  the  bluff,  appears  to  be  somewhat  older  than  the 
remaining  j)ortion,  a  theory  advanced  by  the  author  in  an  article  in 
"  Science,"  in  1886,^  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Moorehead  in  his  Fort  An- 
cient," in  which  he  repeatedly  uses  the  terms  ''Old  Fort"  and  "  New 
Fort"  for  the  two  parts,  and  in  the  sense  here  indicated.    The  in- 


1  Anc.  Mon.,  PI.  VI. 


^  Vol.  8,  Dec.  10, 1886,  p.  538. 
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closure  shown  in  No.  3,  PI.  xi,  '^^  Ancient  Monuments,"  where  there  are 
two  walls  some  distance  apart,  is  probably  an  instance  w^here  the  in- 
closed area  was  contracted  subsequent  to  its  first  occupancy.  This  is 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  inner  wall  passes  over  a  mound  (probably 
natural)  which  it  seems  would  have  been  avoided  in  the  original  plan 
when  the  line  might  have  been  fixed  wherever  desired.  It  is  also  iirob- 
able  that  some  of  the  short  walls  about  the  chief  gateway  of  Forti- 
fied Hill,''  Butler  county,  shown  in  PI.  vi,  '^Ancient  Monuments,"  are 
additions  to  the  original  plan.  The  reasons  for  this  supposition  become 
more  apparent  upon  a  personal  examination  of  the  topographical  features 
of  the  locality.  The  easy  appr  oach  at  this  gateway  renders  it  the  weak 
point  of  the  fort. 

The  work  with  the  double  wall  above  mentioned  and  some  others  in 
central  and  southwestern  Ohio,  similar  in  character,  except  that  they 
usually  consist  of  a  single  wall  and  ditch,  belong  to  a  slightly  different 
type  than  the  ''hill  forts"  referred  to,  and  constitute  the  third  class 
above  mentioned.  They  occupy  peninsulas  formed  by  the  bends  of  the 
rivers  or  larger  streams,  and  the  headlands  at  the  junctions  of  deep 
ravines  or  uniting  streams,  and  consist  of  a  curved  or  irregular  line  of 
wall  and  ditch  across  the  isthmus,  or  running  from  one  bank  to  the 
other,  the  precipitous  descents  at  the  sides  and  around  the  i^oint  forming 
the  defenses  at  these  points  of  the  area.  Some  of  these  works  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  works  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  the  tribes  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  district,  and,  pos- 
sibly, may  be  due  in  part  to  some  tribes  of  this  family.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  a  few  of  the  same  type  occur  in  Kentucky.  They  may 
have  been  erected  by  the  people  who  built  the  more  elaborate  hill  forts, 
yet  I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt  this.  However,  as  they  are  simple  in 
character  and  are  found  at  widely  separate  i^oints  in  the  mound  area, 
it  is  unsafe  to  consider  them  of  ethnic  significance  without  further 
proof.  We  will  probably  be  justified  in  assuming  that  they  can  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  builders  of  the  geometrical  works  which -constitute  our 
second  class  of  inclosures. 

The  works  of  this  second  class  are  usually  more  or  less  regular  in 
form  and  are  located  on  level  areas,  generally  in  the  river  valleys. 
The  leading  types  of  this  class  are  the  well  known  circles,  squares,  and 
octagons,  or,  as  they  are  collectively  termed, "  geometrical  works,"  found 
chiefly  in  the  Scioto  valley  and  about  JNewark,  Ohio.  Others  w^hich 
may  be  included  in  the  class,  though  varying  from  the  typical  forms, 
are  found  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  \\^est  Virginia.  Most  of  those  of 
southern  and  central  Ohio  are  figured  ^vith  comparative  accuracy  by 
Messrs.  Squier  andfJavis  in  ''Ancient  Monuments."  But  when  deduc- 
tions are  to  be  drawn  depending  upon  accurate  measurements,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  certain  errors  in  their  work 
pointed  out  by  the  present  author  in  a  bulletin  entitled  "The  Circular, 
Square,  and  Octagonal  Earthworks  of  Ohio,"  published  by  the  Bureau 
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in  1889.  Tlii.s  precaution  is  necessary  because  imi)ortant  inferences  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  authors  of  these  works  have  been  drawn  from 
the  measurements  given  in  ^'Ancient  Monuments"  and  the  assuring 
statement  of  the  authors  that  these  were  made  by  them  in  person  with 
great  care.  JSTotwithstanding  this  and  the  undeniable  fiict  that  a  few 
of  the  circles  and  squares  approximate  very  closely  to  true  geometrical 
figures,  and  that  some  three  or  four  are  found  to  correspond  pretty 
closely  in  size  and  form,  yet  the  apparent  eirors  in  this  resi^ect  mani- 
fest in  their  work  and  shown  by  a  resurvey  of  some  of  the  groups, 
render  it  necessary  in  inaking  close  comparison  to  have  recourse  to  a 
more  exact  survey.  The  Bureau  has  endeavored  to  have  this  done,  the 
result  of  which  is  shown  in  the  bulletin  referred  to  and  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  this  volume. 

The  statement  hy  the  above  named  authors  in  regard  to  the  general 
character  of  the  works  of  this  type,  condensed  as  follows,  may  be 
accepted  as  correct : 

They  are  mostly  regular  in  their  strnctnre  and  occupy  the  broad  and  level  river 
bottoms,  seldom  occurring  upon  the  tablelands  or  where  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  undulating  or  broken.  They  are  usually  square  or  circular  in  form;  sometimes 
they  are  slightly  elliptical.  Sometimes  we  find  them  isolated,  but  more  frequently 
in  groups.  The  greater  number  of  the  circles  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  vary- 
ing in  diameter  from  150  to  -400  feet,  and  having  the  ditch,  when  present  (as  is  usu- 
ally the  case),  interior  to  the  wall.  They  have,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  a  single 
gateway.  Apart  from  these,  numerous  little  circles  30  to  50  feet  in  diameter  are 
observed  in  the  vicinity  of  large  works.  [These  hut-rings,  for  such  undoubtedly 
they  were,  have  nearly  all  been  obliterated,  scarcely  a  single  one  remaining  at  this 
time.]  The  larger  circles  are  ofteuest  found  in  combination  with  rectangular  works 
connected  with  them  directly  or  by  avenues.  Some  of  these  circles  are  of  great 
extent,  embracing  50  or  more  acres,  though  generally  from  15  to  25.  They  seldom 
have  a  ditch,  but  whenever  it  occurs  it  is  interior  to  the  wall.  The  connected  square 
or  rectangular  works  never  have  ditches  exterior  or  interior.  The  walls  of  these 
iuclosures  are  comi)osed  of  earth  taken  up  evenly  from  the  surface  or  from  large 
shallow  pits  near  by.  They  vary  in  height  (with  one  or  two  exceptions),  where  not 
worn  dow^n  by  the  plow,  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  in  width  at  base  from  25  to  45  feet.  The 

Fair-Ground  Circle  "E  at  Newark,  however,  has  a  wall  which,  at  some  points, 
reaches  a  height  of  from  15  to  17  feet  above  the  ground  level.  In  one  or  two  instances 
the  circles  are  formed  by  two  walls  with  a  ditch  between  them,  as  the  one  at  Circle- 
ville  described  by  Atwater. 

These  authors  express  the  belief  that  the  works  of  this  type  were 
not  erected  for  defensive  purposes,  but  were  designed  for  sacred  or 
religious  uses  and  as  places  for  performing  superstitious  rites.  This 
theory  has  been  accepted  by  a  large  portion  of  subsequent  writers 
upon  this  subject,  among  whom  we  may  name  asi)rominent  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  worthy  of  notice.  Baldwin, 
in  his  Ancient  America,  expresses  no  decided  opinion  on  the  question, 
but  suggests  that  a  portion  of  them,  it  may  be,  encircled  villages  or 
towns."  Foster  (Prehistoric  Races),  although  a  decided  opponent  to  the 
theory  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  mounds,  objects  to  the  suggestion  that 
these  valley  iuclosures  Avere  built  for  religious  purposes,  basing  his 
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opinion  largely  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  modes  of  defense.  His 
remarks  on  this  point  have  so  much  force  in  them  that  we  quote  the 
following  i^aragraph : 

Those  works  in  uorthern  Ohio  and  Western  New  York,  which  exhibit  the  trenches 
on  the  outside  of  the  p;xrai)et,  are  also  classed  as  defensive,  while  those  which  occupy- 
level  plateaux  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  Avith  the  trench  inside,  which  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous  [?]  are  classed  as  sacred  inclosures.  I  do  not  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  distinction.  Many  writers,  who  have  speculated  upon  this  feature, 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  idea  that  the  enemy,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  settled 
down  before  these  works,  as  did  the  Greeks  under  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  engaged 
in  a  protracted  siege.  Now,  every  one  acquainted  with  Indian  warfare  knows  that 
it  consists  in  surprises.  A  blow  is  struck,  a  massacre  ensues,  and  a  retreat  follows. 
Savages  have  not  the  means  of  subduing  a  fortification  by  regular  approaches,  nor 
the  accumulated  provisions  to  sustain  them  while  awaiting  the  result.  A  company 
of  infantry  on  the  plains,  protected  by  an  enclosure  of  palisades,  trunks  of  trees  set 
upright  and  sharpened  to  a  point,  may  defy  the  combined  power  of  the  Indians 
indefinitely,  or  until  their  supplies  give  out.  The  mound-builders,  if  their  enemies 
were  like  modern  Indians,  had  only  to  guard  against  sudden  attacks,  and  a  row  of 
pickets,  without  reference  to  whether  the  trench  were  inside  or  outside,  would  be 
effectual.  Catlin  has  shown  that  the  Mandans,  in  fortifying  their  villages,  con- 
structed the  ditch  inside,  the  warriors  using  the  embankment  as  a  shelter  while  they 
shot  their  arrows  through  the  interstices  of  the  pickets. ^ 

Short ^  carefully  avoids  any  discussion  of  the  question,  which  fact  may 
be  accepted  as  a  clear  indication  that  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  view  advanced  by  the  authors  of  "Ancient  Monu- 
ments." Nadaillac,^  on  the  other  hand,  is  disposed  to  adopt  it  in  a 
modified  sense.  But  in  the  American  edition,  the  following  words 
introduced  by  the  editor,  Prof.  Dall,  express  an  entirely  opposite 
view:  "It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  fortified 
villages,  according  to  a  usage  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  by  the  first  explorers."^ 

Lewis  H.  Morgan^  remarks  that  "  with  respect  to  the  large  circular 
inclosures  adjacent  to  and  communicating  with  the  squares,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  know  their  object.  The  one  attached  to  the 
High  Bank  Pueblo  contains  20  acres  of  land,  and  doubtless  subserved 
some  useful  purpose  in  their  plan  of  life.  The  first  suggestion  which 
presents  itself  is,  that  as  a  substitute  for  a  fence  it  surrounded  the  gar- 
den of  the  village  in  which  they  cultivated  their  maize,  beans,  squashes, 
and  tobacco.  At  the  Minnitare  village  a  similar  inclosure  may  now 
be  seen  by  the  side  of  the  village  surrounding  their  cultivated  land, 
consisting  partly  of  hedge  and  partly  of  stakes."  This  is  the  most 
likely  explanation  of  these  works  that  has  yet  been  presented.  Whether 
these  dirt  walls  were  mere  supports  to  stockades  is  a  question  not  yet 
settled ;  nevertheless,  as  they  were  intended  as  a  protection  not  only 
against  wild  beasts,  but  also  against  human  foes,  it  is  probable  that  they 

'  Letters  and  notes  *   *    "  on  the  N.  A.  Indians,  L'Amerique  Prehistorique.  ^ 

London,  1844,  vol.  I.  p.  81.    Prehistoric  races,  t  P  101. 

1881,  pp.  174-175.  ^  Houses  and  House  Life  of  the  American  Abo- 

2  North  Americans  of  Antiquity.  riginese. 
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were  surmounted  by  stakes  or  supported  a  woodeu  fence  or  screen  of 
some  kind.  The  fact  that  the  ditch,  when  present,  is  on  the  inside,  is 
not  an  important  factor  in  reaching  a  conclusion,  as  this  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  as  suggested  by  Foster. 

In  addition  to  the  types  of  iiiclosures  and  defensive  walls  mentioned, 
there  are  some  other  varieties  that  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The 
lines  of  parallel  walls,  as  those  at  Newark  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  are 
well  known  examples  of  one  peculiar  type.  Some  of  the  singular  works 
described  and  figured  in  Ancient  Monuments  and  elsewhere  are  to  a 
large  extent  imaginary.  Of  these  we  may  name  Nos.  J  and  2,  PI.  xxxiv 
of  that  work.  The  wing  to  No.  1  is  not  only  imaginary,  but,  according 
to  the  Bureau  assistant  who  visited  the  locality,  was  made  impossible 
by  the  topography. 

In  the  Kanawha  valley  the  forms  seem  to  be  related  to  the  regular 
works  of  Ohio,  though  much  changed.  We  see  hill  forts  here  as  there, 
and  circular  inclosures  with  a  single  gateway;  but,  instead  of -the  com- 
bined circle  and  square,  we  see  here  elongate  figures  with  parallel  sides 
and  semicircular  ends.  But  it  nuist  be  remembered  that  here  the  space 
is  much  contracted,  rendering  the  construction  of  such  extensive  and 
elaborate  works  as  those  of  the  Scioto  valley  impossible.  Moreover, 
these  mountain  valleys  could  only  have  been  temporary  retreats  for 
large  tribes  or  only  for  those  devoted  to  hunting. 

NEWARK  AND  HIGH  BANK  CIRCLES. 

We  insert  here  figures  of  the  '^Observatory"  (PI.  xxi)  and  ''Fair 
Ground"  (PI.  xxii)  circles  at  Newark  (Pis.  xxxi  and  xl),  and  of  the 
''High  Bank"  circle  (Pi.  xxiii)  near  Chillicothe  from  a  recent  survey 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  in  person,  with  use  of  plane  table,  in  order  to  show  the  form 
of  the  walls.  The  dimensions  and  form  as  found  by  this  survey  are 
in  such  close  agreement  with  that  made  by  Mr.  Middletou  that  they 
may  be  considered  practically  the  same. 

liURIAL  MOUNDS. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  mounds  of  this  region  which  has  been  most 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  marked  characteristic  is  the  presence  in 
those  of  comparatively  large  size  of  a  basin-shaped  mass  of  clay  at 
the  bottom,  to  which  the  term  ''  altar"  has  been  applied;  hnt  as  this  is 
limited  to  a  particular  class,  a  more  general  description  is  necessary  in 
order  to  throw  light  upon  the  customs  of  the  mound-builders  of  this  dis- 
trict.. We  therefore  refer  first  to  the  burial  mounds. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  authors  of  Ancient  Monuments  in 
regard  to  the  burial  tumuli  of  this  region  is  given  in  general  terms  as 
follows : 

Mounds  of  this  class  are  very  numerous.  They  are  generally  of  considerable  size, 
varying  from  6  to  80  feet  in  height,  but  having  an  average  altitude  of  from  15  to  20  or 
25  feet.    They  stand  without  the  walls  of  inclosures  at  a  distance  more  or  less  remote 
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from  them.  Many  are  isolated,  with  no  other  monuments  near  them ;  but  they  fre- 
quently occur  in  groups,  sometimes  in  close  connection  with  each  other  and  exhib- 
iting a  dependence  which  was  not  Avithout  its  meaning.  They  are  destitute  of  altars, 
nor  do  they  possess  the  regularity  which  characterizes  the  "  temple  mounds."  Their 
usual  form  is  that  of  a  simple  cone;  sometimes  they  are  elliptical  or  pear-shaped. 

These  mounds  invariably  cover  a  skeleton  (in  very  rare  instances  more  than  one, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Grave  creek  mound),  which  at  the  time  of  interment  was  envel- 
oped iu  bark  or  coarse  matting,  or  inclosed  in  a  rude  sarcophagus  of  timber,  the 
traces  and,  in  some  instances,  the  very  casts  of  which  remain.  Occasionally 
the  chamber  of  the  dead  is  built  of  stone,  rudely  laid  up  without  cement  of  any 
kind.  Burial  by  fire  seems  to  have  been  frequently  practiced  by  the  mound-build- 
ers. Urn  burial  also  appears  to  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  South- 
ern States.  With  the  skeletons  in  these  mounds  are  found  various  remains  of  art, 
comprising  ornaments,  utensils,  and  weapons.' 

These  conclusions  can  not  be  accepted  as  generally  applicable  even 
in  the  region  now  being  considered.  Instead  of  the  average  altitude 
being  from  15  to  25  feet,  it  is  less  than  10  feet.  Nor  is  the  statement 
that  they  very  rarely  cover  more  than  one  skeleton  to  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule,  but  as  applicable  only  to  those  examined  by  these  authors. 

The  mounds  of  this  class  in  this  district  (which,  as  before  stated, 
includes  West  Virginia)  present  the  following  types : 

(1)  Those  containing  a  vault  or  sarcophagus  constructed  of  timber, 
in  which  the  body  or  bodies  were  interred.  This  is  in  most  cases  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mound,  resting  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  though 
it  is  occasionally  at  some  distance  up  in  the  mound,  and  a  few  instances 
occur  where  it  is  sunk  in  the  original  soil.  The  bodies  interred  in 
these  were  usually  wrapped  in  bark.  These  vaults  are  either  round  or 
quadrangular,  the  latter  sometimes  built  up  of  logs  laid  lengthwise, 
but  in  other  cases,  as  are  the  former,  of  posts  placed  perpendicularly 
side  by  side.  In  a  few  instances  those  in  which  the  logs  are  laid  hori- 
zontally are  strengthened  by  upright  posts  at  the  corners,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  one  circular  vault  stood  immediately  above  another. 

Some  of  these  differences  are  slight,  but  important  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  common  and,  so  far  as  known,  found  in  no  other  district, 
being  limited  to  a  comparatively  few  mounds;  but  most  of  these  are 
important  ones.  They  also  form  connecting  links  which  indicate  some 
relation  between  the  builders  of  the  works  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

In  some  cases  fire-beds  occur  within  the  larger  vaults,  while  in 
cases  of  some  smaller  ones  there  are  indications  that  tire  was  kindled 
on  top  of  the  vault  after  being  completed.  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews 
describes  one  of  the  latter,  which  he  opened  in  Athens  county,  as  fol- 
lows : 

This  is  a  low  mound,  about  G  feet  high,  with  a  broad  base,  perhaps  40  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  for  years  been  plowed  over  and  its  original  height  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  mound  by  the  burnt  clay  on 
its  top.  A  trench  5  feet  wide  was  dug  through  the  center.  On  the  east  side  much 
burnt  yellow  clay  was  found,  while  on  the  west  end  of  the  trench  considerable 
black  earth  api)eared,  which  I  took  to  be  kitchen  refuse.    About  5  feet  below  the 
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top  we  came  upon  large  quantities  of  charcoa],  especially  on  the  western  side. 
Underneath  the  charcoal  was  found  a  skeleton  with  the  head  to  the  east.  The 
body  had  evidently  been  inclosed  in  some  wooden  structure.  First,  there  was  a 
platform  of  wood  placed  upon  the  ground  on  the  original  level  of  the  plain.  On 
this  wooden  floor  timbers  or  logs  were  jilaced  on  each  side  of  the  body  longitudi- 
nally, and  over  these  timbers  there  were  laid  other  xiieces  of  Avood,  forming  an  in- 
closed box  or  coffin.  A  part  of  this  wood  was  only  charred;  the  rest  was  burnt  to 
ashes.  The  middle  part  of  the  body  Avas  in  the  hottest  fire,  and  inany  of  the  verte- 
brae, ribs,  and  other  bones  were  burnt  to  a  black  cinder,  and  at  this  point  the 
inclosing  timbers  were  burnt  to  ashes.  The  timbers  inclosing  the  lower  extremities 
were  only  charred. 

I  am  led  to  think  that  before  any  fire  Avas  kindled  a  layer  of  dirt  was  thrown  OA-^er 
the  wooden  structure,  making  a  sort  of  burial.  On  this  dirt  a  fire  was  built,  but  by 
some  misplacement  of  the  dirt  the  fire  reached  the  timbers  below,  and  at  such  points 
as  the  air  could  penetrate  there  Avas  an  actiA  e  combustion,  but  at  others,  Avhere  the 
dirt  still  remained,  there  Avas  only  a  smothered  tire,  like  that  in  a  charcoal  pit.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  charred  timbers  in  any  other  way.  There 
must  haA^e  been  other  fires  than  that  immediately  around  and  aboA^e  the  body,  and 
many  of  them,  because  on  one  side  of  the  mound  the  clay  is  burned  even  to  the  top 
of  the  mound.    In  one  place,  3  feet  above  the  body,  the  clay  is  A'itrified. 

It  is  possible  that  fires  Avere  built  at  different  levels  and  that  most  of  the  ashes 
were  blown  away  by  Avinds  Avhich  often  SAveep  over  the  plain.  I  haA^e  stated  that 
there  was  first  laid  down  a  sort  of  floor  of  Avood,  on  which  the  body  Avas  placed.  On 
the  same  floor  were  placed  about  500  copper  beads,  forming  a  line  almost  around  the 
body.' 

(2)  Mbuuds  con  tain  in.i>'  strnctures  of  stones.  These  structures  are 
of  two  or  three  different  types,  which  are  apparently  of  ethnic  signifi- 
cance. 

The  two  principal  varieties  are  the  box-shaped  cist  and  the  dome- 
shaped  vault.  The  latter  are  seldom  found  of  the  usual  form  in  this 
district 5  some  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Ohio  which  seem  to 
be  of  ethnic  significance  and  to  belong  to  a  small  separate  district, 
mostly  in  Kentucky,  are  made  of  angular  stones  arranged  in  succes- 
sive series  from  the  base  to  the  top.  In  a  few  cases  these  cover  other 
little  vaults  of  various  forms  made  by  setting  stone  slabs  on  edge  or 
leaning  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  roof-shaped  structure. 

Stone  vaults  and  cists  are  usually  found  in  earthen  mounds,  yet  they 
occasionally  occur  in  those  of  stone.    Atwater  says:^ 

I  saw  one  of  these  stone  tunuili  which  had  been  piled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
on  the  spot  where  three  skeletons  had  been  buried  in  stone  coffins,  beneath  the  sur- 
face. *  *  *  The  graA^es  appear  to  have  been  dug  to  about  the  depth  of  ours  in 
the  present  time.  After  the  bottoms  and  sides  were  lined  with  thin,  flat  stones,  the 
corpses  were  placed  in  these  graA  Cs. 

In  some  cases  a  low  stone  wall,  a  foot  or  so  in  height,  is  built  around 
the  outer  margin  of  the  mound,  but  so  as  to  be  within  the  outer  line 
and  covered  by  the  earth  of  the  mound.  But  these  do  not  appear  to  be 
in  all  cases  burial  mounds. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  floor  of  the  mound  has  been  found  cov- 
ered Avith  stones  placed  in  from  one  to  three  regular  layers.  A  stone 
layer  in  the  body  of  the  mound  or  over  the  burials,  in  other  words  a 


'  Tenth  Eep.  Peabody  Mus.,  Vol.  n,  pp.  59-60. 
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stone  stratum,  is  not  rare,  but  floors  of  the  kiud  mentioned  are  exceed- 
ingly uncommon. 

A  somewhat  singuhir  type  occurs  sparingly  in  the  Indiana  and  West 
Virginia  portions  of  the  district.  In  this  variety,  instead  of  the  stones 
being  inside,  they  form  a  covering  over  the  outside,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  single  hiyer. 

(3)  Mounds  in  which  the  skeletons  are  inclosed  neither  in  wooden 
nor  in  stone  vaults,  nor  in  pits  in  the  original  soil.  As  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  class  are  negative,  a  few  examples  will  convey  a  better  idea 
of  them  than  any  attempt  to  give  a  general  description. 

Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis^  describe  a  mound  65  or  70  feet  in  diame- 
ter, 15  feet  high,  unstratified,  and  composed  of  earth  taken  from  the 
surrounding  plain.  Nothing  worthy  of  remark  was  found  until  the 
base  was  reached.  Here  a  single  skeleton  was  discovered,  lying  hori- 
zontally, which  had  been  simply  enveloped  in  bark.  The  burial  in  this 
case  they  supposed  to  have  been  as  follows: 

The  surface  of  the  grouud  was  first  carei'ully  leveled  and  packed  over  an  area 
perhaps  10  or  15  feet  square.  This  area  was  theu  covered  Avith  sheets  of  hark,  on 
which,  in  the  center,  the  body  of  the  dead  Avas  deposited,  with  a  few  articles  of 
stone  at  its  side,  and  a  few  small  ornaments  near  the  head.  It  Avas  then  covered 
over  with  another  layer  of  hark  and  the  mound  heaped  above. 

A  mound  in  the  Kanawha  valley.  West  Virginia,  opened  by  Col. 
Norris,  and  described  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  presented 
precisely  similar  features. 

Atwater,  speaking  of  a  mound  at  Chillicothe,  says:^ 

Its  perpendicular  height  was  about  15  feet  and  the  diameter  of  its  base  about  60.  It 
was  composed  of  sand  and  contained  human  bones  belonging  to  skeletons  Avhich  were 
buried  in  different  parts  of  it.  It  was  not  until  this  pile  of  earth  was  carefully  removed 
and  the  original  surface  exposed  to  view  that  a  probable  conjecture  of  its  original 
design  could  be  formed.  About  20  feet  square  of  the  surface  had  been  leveled  and 
covered  with  bark.  On  the  center  of  this  lay  a  human  skeleton,  over  which  had 
been  spread  a  mat  manufactured  either  from  weeds  [reeds?]  or  bark. 

Other  mounds  of  this  class  show  no  preparation  of  the  original  sur- 
face nor  indications  of  bark  wrappings,  the  bodies  having  been  simply 
laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth.  In  other 
cases  the  bones,  partially  charred,  are  found  in  ashes,  the  earth  beneath 
and  about  them  burned.  In  a  few  instances  the  bones  are  in  a  confused 
heap,  more  or  less  charred,  and  ashes  are  about  them,  but  no  other  in- 
dications of  heat,  the  burning  having  been  done  before  depositing.  In 
some  cases  of  burial  on  the  original  surface  and  in  excavations  in  the 
original  soil,  some  of  the  vskeletons  are  folded,  though  this  method  of 
arranging  the  body  does  not  api)ear  to  have  been  practiced  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  this  district. 

(4)  Mounds  wholly  or  partly  of  stone.  Some  rather  singular  mounds 
have  been  described  as  found  in  different  parts  of  Ohio,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  have  nearly  all  been  removed  and  the  descrii)tions  are  based 


1  Anc.  Mon.,  p.  164. 
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largely  on  memory  aud  seeoiul-liaiid  statements  and  hence  do  not  have 
that  stamp  of  accuracy  and  authenticity  desirable.  For  example,  a  large 
stone  mound,  which  formerly  stood  a  short  distance  from  Newark,  is 
described^  as  circular  in  form,  182  feet  in  diameter  and  some  40  or  50 
I'eet  high,  composed  of  stones.  These,  w^hen  removed,  were  found  to 
cover  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  small  earth  mounds.  In  one  of  these  were 
human  bones  and  river  shells;  in  another  was  a  layer  of  hard,  w^hite, 
fire  clay,  and  2  or  3  feet  below  this  was  a  wooden  trough  covered  with  a 
layer  of  small  logs,  in  which  was  a  skeleton  that  appeared  to  have  been 
wrapped  in  some  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  With  it  were  fifteen  copper  rings 
and  a  breastplate  (gorget)  of  the  same  metal.  The  clay  above  it  being 
impervious  to  water,  the  wood  and  bones  were  well  preserved.  The 
wood  bore  what  appeared  to  be  the  marks  of  some  hard,  metallic 
tool.  Another  of  these  earth  tunnili  contained  a  large  number  of  human 
bones. 

A  mound  near  Madison ville  opened  on  behalf  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
was  found  to  cover  a  stone  heap  5  feet  high  and  90  feet  in  diameter. 
In  this  the  remains  of  71  skeletons  were  found.  In  addition  to  the 
outer  stones  of  the  mound,  each  l)ody  had  been  surrounded  with  stones 
at  the  time  of  burial,''  some  set  on  edges,  others  simply  i)iled  around 
the  bodies.  A  small  mound  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  stones,  was  found  to  be  composed  of  stones  and  clay  mixed. 
In  the  center  was  a  single  skeleton  in  a  cist  formed  of  stone  slabs. 
Simj)le  stone  cairns,  some  of  which  cover  human  remains,  and  others 
that  show  no  indications  of  having  been  used  for  burial  purposes, 
although  not  common,  are  found  at  various  points  in  this  district. 

A  singular  variety  of  stone  mounds,  though  hot  generally  used  for 
burial  puri^oses,  has  been  observed  in  Kanawha  valley.  These  are 
usually  sharply  conical,  built  u])  generally  by  placing  layer  after  layer 
of  stones  shingle  fashion  around  a  central  space,  so  that  when  complete 
a  well-like  hole  is  left  in  the  center.  In  a  few  instances  two  of  these 
holes  are  found  in  one  mound. 

Of  the  tumuli  supposed  to  have  been  erected  for  other  than  burial 
purposes  the  most  noted  are  those  which  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis 
have  designated  ''sacrificial  mounds,"  but  are  more  commonly  known 
at  the  i)resent  time  as  "  altar  mounds."  They  are  usually  comj^ara- 
tivel}^  large  in  size  and  conical  in  form,  often  having  a  top  layer  of  gravel 
and  pebbles.  At  the  bottom,  on  the  original  surface  of  the.  ground,  is 
usually  a  regularly  shaped  mass  of  burned  clay,  with  a  basin-like  depres- 
sion in  the  middle,  to  which  the  authors  above  named  have  applied  the 
term  "altar,"  sui^posing  it  to  have  been  used  as  a  place  to  offer  up  pro- 
-pitiatory  sacrifices.  This  mass  of  clay  is  circular,  square,  or  oblong  in 
form,  varying  in  diameter  or  length  from  4  or  5  to  50  feet  and  in  height 
from  1  to  2  feet.    The  basin-shaped  depression  in  the  top  is  always  circu- 
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lar  and  tlie  outer  margins  of  the  mass  are  usually  much  sloped.  Be- 
tween the  top  layer  of  gravel  and  the  clay  structure  at  the  bottom  tliere 
are  generally  from  one  to  four  thin  layers  of  sand.  This  type  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  southern  half  of  Ohio,  the  exceptions,  so  far 
as  knoAvn,  being  in  Illinois  and  West  Virginia. 

Some  of  the  monnds  of  this  type,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  explora- 
tions of  the  Bureau  agents  and  others,  were  certainly  used  by  the  build- 
ers as  places  for  depositing  the  dead. 

Other  mounds  not  used  for  bnrial  purposes  are  quite  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  as  signal  stations.  While  many  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  well  situated  for  this  purpose  and  no  other  explana- 
tion can  now  be  given  for  their  use,  yet  I  must  confess  to  consider?ble 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion.  Of  all  those  seen  by  the 
writer  the  one  best  situated  for  this  purpose  is  found  in  Knox  county, 
Ohio,  and  described  in  the  preceding  volume  as  the  Staats  mound.  It 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Middleton,  of  the  Bureau,  and  found  to  contain  a 
large  amount  of  ashes,  but  no  indications  of  burial.  The  outer  border 
was  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall.  From  this,  which  is  located  ui)on 
a  high  bluff  point  that  projects  into  the  valley,  the  opposite  range  of 
hills  and  the  valley,  in  which  we  may  supi^ose  the  aboriginal  village 
to  have  been  situated  and  where  an  Indian  village  was  actually  located 
in  early  pioneer  days,  may  be  clearly  seen  for  some  miles  both  above 
and  below.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  point  where  the  mound 
is  situated  was  selected  as  a  signal  station,  and  that  the  mound  was 
in  some  way  connected  therewith;  nevertheless  the  idea  that  mounds 
on  such  elevated  points  were  built  to  add  to  the  height,  to  extend  the 
view,  seems  to  the  writer  preposterous. 

PYRAMIDAL  MOUNDS. 

Structures  of  this  class,  though  not  common  in  this  district,  are  not 
entirely  wanting.  As  examples  we  may  refer  to  those  forming  x)art  of 
the  Marietta  grouj)  so  frequently  described  and  figured  in  works  relat- 
ing to  American  archeology.  Besides  these  we  notice  mounds  of  this 
class  in  connection  with  the  Cedar  Bank  works  and  one  with  the  Baum 
works,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  re- 
port. The  exploration  of  the  latter  proves  that  in  some  cases  mounds 
of  this  class  were  used  as  depositories  for  the  dead. 

STONE  GKAVKS.  , 

The  fact  that  these  are  occasionally  found  in  mounds  has  incidentally 
been  noticed.  Others,  however,  of  the  box-shaped  type  not  in  mounds, 
have  been  discovered  in  limited  numbers  in  various  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict. These  have  x)erhaps  been  observed  in  the  greatest  number  in 
Ashland  county,  Ohio,  at  points  where  okl  Delaware  villages  were 
located.  Others  occur  in  eastern  Indiana,  especially  in  Franklin 
county;  in  the  Kanawha  valley.  West  Virginia,  and  elsewhere. 
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CEMETERIES  AND  ASH  PITS. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  cemetery,  in  couiiectiou  with  which  are 
numerous  ash  pits,  has  been  discovered  by  the  agents  of  the  Peabody 
museum  in  the  vicinity  of  Madisonville,  Ohio.  This  cemetery  extends 
over  an  area  of  15  acres.  It  seems  to  consist  of  bodies  simply  buried 
in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface.  Under  the 
leaf  mold,  scattered  among  the  graves  and  almost  as  abundant,  are 
small,  well-like  pits  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  and  from  4  to  7  feet 
deep.  From  the  fact  that  most  of  them  contain  ashes  they  have  been 
designated  '^ash  pits."  The  ashes  found  in  them  are  generally  mixed 
with  kitchen  refuse  or  the  remains  of  cached  material,  such  as  maize. 
In  some  of  them  corn,  sometimes  yet  on  the  cob,  has  been  found,  and, 
in  a  few,  human  bones. 

It  is  said  that  the  hilltops  bordering  the  Mad  river  valley  "  are  lit- 
erally sown  with  the  dead."  In  these  cases  a  pit  has  been  dug  and 
the  remains  interred  below  the  surface,"  but  the  surface  indications 
are  obliterated.  The  bodies  occur  singly,  or  in  graves  grouped 
together,  or  crowded  promiscuously  into  large  trenches,  and  are  in 
almost  every  i)osition,  prostrate  and  sitting."  Sometimes  the  parts  of 
the  skeletons  are  separated,  having  been  thrown  in  without  order  or 
arrangement. 

An  instance  was  observed  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  bodies  buried  in  a  natural  mound  had  been  placed  in  a  circle 
with  the  heads  toward  the  center,  a  mode  of  burial  noticed  in  middle 
Tennessee. 

Shell  and  refuse  heaps  are  rare.  One,  however,  of  considerable  size, 
has  been  discovered  on  Blennerhasset  island,  containing  shells  and 
refuse  materials.  A  small  refuse  heap  was  found  beneath  a  mound  in 
West  Virginia. 

Some  remarkable  inscriptions  or  sculptured  figures  occur  on  rocks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Barnesville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  These  consist  of 
footprints,  serpent  figures,  face  outlines,  and  various  other  forms. 
Other  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Cuyahoga  county,  near  Newark, 
in  Licking  county,  and  elsewhere. 

Burial  caves  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  district,  two  or  three  only 
having  been  discovered. 

The  most  extensive  series  of  ancient  flint  quarries  in  the  United 
States  is  found  in  the  central  part  of  Ohio,  along  what  is  known  as 
"Flint  ridge,"  extending  across  the  southern  part  of  Licking  and  west- 
ern part  of  Muskingum  counties.  "Its  most  western  point  is  on  the 
road  leading  from  Newark  to  Zanesville,  about  8  miles  from  the  former 
place  and  half  a  mile  from  the  eastern  line  of  Franklin  township.  From 
here  it  extends  eastward  across  Hopewell  township  and  about  2  miles 
into  Muskingum  county,  making  its  entire  length  very  nearly  8  miles, 
counting  by  section  lines,  and  fully  10  miles  following  the  turns  of  the 
road.   At  about  2  miles  from  its  western  end,  north  of  the  village  of 
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BrowDSville,  it  readies  its  greatest  breadth,  2J  miles." '  Pits  are  found 
in  great  uiinibers  over  this  area.  At  one  point  10  or  12  acres  have 
been  dug  over,  at  another  6,  at  another  2,  and  so  on.  In  some  places 
the  pits  extend  in  continuous  lines  for  half  a  mile  or  more.  Ancient 
"work-shops"  are  abundant  here.  Of  these  Mr.  Smith  distinguishes 
two  classes  or  varieties,  the  "blocking-out  shops"  and  the  "finishing 
shops."  "At  the  first  kind,  which  are  always  near  the  pits,  it  seems  the 
flint  blocks  were  brought  to  a  size  and  shape  convenient  for  dressing 
into  such  implements  as  were  desired.  In  them  are  always  found  the 
largest  hammers,  though  smaller  ones  are  sometimes  picked  up  as  well. 
*  *  *  These  finishing  shops  are  characterized  by  the  smaller  frag- 
ments, thin  flakes,  and  broken  or  unfinished  implements,  very  seldom 
found  in  the  blocking-out  shops.  The  hammers  found  in  them  are 
generally  of  small  size."^ 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  district  are  to  be  found  in  the  form,  size, 
and  regularity  of  the  lowland  inclosures,  the  size  and  character  of  the 
hill  forts,  the  so-called  "  altars"  in  the  typical  mounds,  some  certain 
forms  of  vaults,  the  presence  in  large  numbers  of  monitor  pipes,  and 
certain  ornamental  lines  and  figures  of  pottery.  Yet  these  features 
apply  more  particularly  to  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  Ohio 
than  to  the  whole  district.  Nevertheless  they  are  so  intimately  related 
to  what  seem  to  be  but  modifications  of  these  types  in  eastern  Indiana 
and  West  Virginia  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  are 
attributable  to  the  same  people.  There  are,  however,  clear  indications 
of  the  presence  of  three  or  four  different  tribes  of  mound-builders  or 
different  waves  of  population  in  this  district. 

THE  APPALACHIAN  DISTRICT. 

This  district  includes  east  Tennessee,  or  that  part  of  the  state  east  of 
the  Cumberland  mountains;  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina;  the 
extreme  southwestern  part  of  Virginia  and  a  strip  along  the  northern 
part  of  Georgia.  The  portion  of  Georgia  mentioned  is  also  included  in 
the  "  Tennessee  district,"  and  perhaps  should  also  be  included  in  the 
Gulf  district,  as  there  appears  to  be  an  intermingling  here  of  the  types 
of  the  three  districts. 

The  ancient  works  of  this  district  present  some  marked  i)eculiarities 
in  the  construction  of  the  mounds,  the  modes  of  burial,  and  the  forms 
of  the  pipes.  As  these  peculiarities  have  been  brought  to  light  through 
the  explorations  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  mounds  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume 
and  hence  need  only  be  referred  to  here.  They  are  also  partly  described 
and  contents  noted  in  the  paper  by  the  present  writer  entitled  "  Burial 
Mounds  of  the  Northern  Section,"  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  in  a  work  entitled  "  The  Clierokees  in  ])re- 
Columbian  Times." 


'  CM.  Smith,  Smithson.  Rep.,  1884,  p.  853. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  864-865. 
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BURIAL  MOUNDS. 

As  the  most  characteristic  archeologic  features  of  the  district  are 
found  in  the  form  of  the  burial  mounds,  their  contents  and  the  modes 
of  burial,  reference  is  made  to  the  mounds  of  this  class  first. 

They  are  of  several  different  types,  but  apparently  the  work  of  one 
people. 

A  type  confined  chiefly  to  Caldwell  county,  North  Carolina,  presents 
some  peculiar  and  interesting  features.  In  this  a  pit,  usually  circular, 
but  in  one  case  triangular,  is  dug  in  the  original  soil  30  to  40  feet  in 
diameter  and  to  the  depth  of  2  to  3  feet.  On  the  level  bottom  of  this 
pit  the  bodies  (or  skeletons)  are  placed,  generally  separately,  some  sit- 
ting and  covered  over  by  little  beehive-shaped  vaults  of  cobble  stone, 
others  without  any  such  covering.  Some  of  these  skeletons  are  in  a 
sitting  posture,  others  lying  horizontally  on  the  back  or  side.  Over  the 
whole,  dirt  is  thrown  to  fill  up  the  pit  and  raise  a  slight  mound.  In 
some  cases  a  number  of  skeletons  are  found  together  in  one  part  of 
the  pit.  Buried  with  these  skeletons  are  numerous  stone  pipes,  polished 
celts,  engraved  shells,  copper  beads,  and  small,  rude  discoidal  stones. 
Another  feature  worthy  of  notice  is  the  presence,  in  some  of  these 
mounds,  of  altar-shaped  i)iles  of  stones. 

In  one  instance  in  east  Tennessee,  instead  of  a  i)it  there  was  a  circu- 
lar stone  wall  some  2  or  3  feet  high,  the  little  vaults  being  in  this  and 
the  mound  built  over  all. 

Some  of  the  burial  mounds  along  the  Little  Tennessee  river  are  of 
comparatively  large  size,  each  usually  marking  the  site  of  an  ancient 
village.  In  most  of  these  was  found  a  series  of  basin-shaped  fire-beds 
placed  one  above  another.  Scattered  through  the  mound,  except  in 
the  lower  stratum  of  from  2  to  G  feet,  were  numerous  skeletons  placed 
horizontally  in  various  directions.  In  some  cases  as  many  as  ninety 
skeletons  have  been  found  in  one  mound. 

Of  other  types  we  may  mention  the  following  as  occasionally  occur- 
ring: Comparatively  small  mounds  in  which  the  skeletons  are  lying  on 
or  near  the  original  surface,  side  by  side,  with  heads  in  one  direction,  or 
in  two  series,  the  heads  of  the  two  series  in  different  directions.  In 
some  cases  a  mound  contains  a  rude  stone  vault  built  up  to  the  height 
of  1  or  2  feet  in  a  square  or  circular  form  in  which  are  the  remains 
of  one  or  more  individuals.  A  most  singular  type  has  been  observed 
in  western  Xorth  Carolina,  though  it  can  not  be  stated  positively  that 
it  was  erected  for  burial  purposes.  One  of  these,  which  will  illustrate 
the  type,  was  a  mound  about  45  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high.  In 
the  center  of  this,  resting  on  the  original  surface  of  thp  ground,  was  a 
conical  mass  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  16  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
5  feet  high.  The  outer  portion  of  this  mass  consisted  of  charcoal,  evi- 
dently the  remains  of  pine  poles,  which  had  been  i)laced  in  several 
layers  sloping  toward  the  apex ;  the  inner  portion  consisted  of  ashes 
and  coals  mixed  with  eaith,  in  which  were  found  some  burnt  human 
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bones,  and  a  few  accoiupaiiying  articles,  among  which  were  two  stones 
with  holes  drilled  through  them.  Fragments  of  bones  and  some  relics 
were  at  the  base,  in  the  center. 

Another  type,  which  is  found  also  in  other  districts,  is  the  simple 
burial  mound  heaped  over  bodies  laid  upon  the  original  surface.  In 
this  section  they  are  generally  stratified;  the  bodies,  however,  in  these 
mounds  are  often  placed  with  evident  referen-ce  to  relative  iiosition, 
contrasting  in  this  respect  with  burials  in  the  large  mounds,  where 
skeletons  are  found  with  heads  in  various  directions. 

An  important  fact  regarding  the  large  mounds  of  this  region,  most 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  used  for  burial  purposes,  though  some 
but  incidentally  and  not  as  the  primary  object  of  their  construction,  is 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  upright  posts.  These  are 
so  placed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  formed  parts  of  buildings 
erected  on  the  mounds.  In  some  cases  they  are  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  indicate  the  form  of  the  structure,  which  is  generally  circular,  though 
occasionally  rectangular. 

STONE  GRAVES. 

Stone  graves  of  the  regular  box  shape  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Tennessee  and  in  .the  mountains  through  which  it  passes,  as  well 
as  in  certain  portions  of  northeastern  Georgia.  The  last  mentioned, 
however,  are  embraced  in  the  Tennessee  district,  that  and  the  present 
district  overlapping  at  this  jjoint.  The  graves  of  this  type  in  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Tennessee  river  are  i^robably  due,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after, to  an  intrusive  element  which  temporarily  obtained  a  foothold  in 
this  part  of  the  district.  A  single  stone-grave  mound  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  district;  this  was  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Tennessee. 
One  of  the  cists  in  this  tumulus,  the  only  one  described,  presented  the 
unusual  feature  of  a  roof-shaped  covering. 

ARTICLES  FOUND. 

The  most  characteristic  articles  found  in  the  mounds  of  this  district 
are  shell  masks;  engraved  shells,  usually  bearing  the  conventional 
serpent  symbol ;  conical  copper  ear  pendants ;  cylindrical  copper  beads ; 
stone  pipes,  usually  with  stems;  polished  celts;  discoidal  stones  and 
shell  beads.  A  few  articles  indicating  contact  with  European  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  fragments  of  iron  implements,  hawk  bells,  and  glass 
beads,  have  also  been  discovered  in  mounds  of  this  section. 

THE  CENTRAL  OR  TENNESSEE  DISTRICT. 

This  district,  w^hich  is  irregular  in  form,  is  governed  in  its  limits,  ex- 
cept perhaps  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  no  geographical  or  topograph- 
ical features;  commencing  on  the  west  at  or  near  the  Mississippi  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  it  extends  southeast  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Savannah.    It  includes  that  part  of  Illinois  south  of  the 
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mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  5  all  of  Kentucky  except  the  extreme  north- 
eastern portion;  all  of  middle  and  most  of  west  Tennessee  and  a  strip 
across  the  northern  part  of  Georgia;  and  probably  that  portion  of  north- 
ern Alabama  lying  north  of  the  Tennessee  river. 

There  is  strong  evidence  of  an  intrusive  element,  or,  as  appears 
more  likely,  a  i^receding  and  independent  element,  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Kentucky  and  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Ohio,  which  area 
should  x^erhaps  constitute  a  separate  district,  were  it  not  for  the  over- 
lapping and  intermingling  of  types  characteristic  of  the  adjoining  por- 
tions of  the  neighboring  districts. 

The  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  antiquities  of  this  district 
as  a  whole  from  tliose  of  most  of  the  southern  districts  as  well  as  from 
those  of  the  more  northern  areas  are  the  following :  The  general  dis- 
tribution and  large  number  of  stone  graves  herein  designated  the  ^'box- 
shaped"  type,  showing  that  this  was  the  usual  mode  of  burial  practiced 
by  the  aborigines  of  this  area,  and  the  occurrence  of  certain  types  of 
copper  articles  and  engraved  shells.  These  may  be  considered  as  the 
peculiar  features.  The  other  characteristics,  which  also  prevail  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  one  or  more  adjoining  districts  are  the  forms, 
character,  and  comparative  abundance  of  pottery,  the  long-necked  wa- 
ter jar  being  atypical  variety — southeastern  Missouri  and  eastern  Ark- 
ansas being  the  only  rivals  in  this  respect;  the  occurrence  of  hut  rings 
found  in  equal  abundance  only  in  southeastern  Missouri;  the  engraved 
shells  and  shell  masks  of  certain  varieties,  which  seem  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  this  and  the  Appalachian  districts,  and  the  scarcity  of  carved 
stone  pipes,  which  is  true  also  as  to  some  southern  sections.  As  serv- 
ing further  to  mark  the  district  it  may  be  added  that  here  we  find  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  pj^ramidal  mounds  than  in  either  of  the  other 
northern  districts,  though  not  so  many  as  in  Arkansas;  also  numerous 
inclosures.  Stone  walls,  stone  inclosures,  and  burial  caves  are  perhaps 
more  frequent  here  than  in  any  other  area  except  West  Virginia. 

The  boundary  of  the  district  can  not  be  well  defined  geographically, 
as  there  is  in  some  parts  such  an  intermingling  of  forms  and  types, 
and  in  others  such  gradual  changes  from  one  variety  to  another,  as  to 
leave  the  investigator  in  doubt  whether  to  include  certain  areas  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  western  exten- 
sion. Therefore  I  have  been  governed  in  my  decision  chiefly  by  the 
limits  of  the  stone-grave  area  and  the  occurrence  of  certain  varieties  of 
monuments  which  appear  usually  to  accompany  them  and  certain  classes 
of  articles  found  in  them. 

INCLOSURES. 

Inclosures  or  embankments  of  earth  abound  in  the  central  counties 
of  Tennessee,  and  while  not  confined  exclusively  to  this  j^ortion  of  the 
state,  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  lim- 
its of  the  region  denominated  ''  The  Central  or  Tennessee  district." 
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Located  ou  a  map,  they  form  a  series  extending  in  a  northeast  and 
southwest  direction  through  the  central  x)ortions  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  They  occur  most  frequently,  however,  along  the  Big  Har- 
peth  river  and  its  branches,  but  are  scattered  in  an  irregular  line 
through  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  surrounding  Davidson  and 
Williamson,  with  a  few  outlying  posts  to  the  northwest  and  southwest, 
reaching  in  the  former  direction  as  far  as  Union  county  in  Illinois  and 
in  the  latter  to  the  southern  border  of  Tennessee.  Though  aboriginal 
remains,  as  mounds,  stone  graves,  hut  rings,  cemeteries,  etc.,  are  prob- 
ably more  abundant  in  Davidson  county  in  and  around  N^ashville  than 
in  any  other  section  of  the  district,  there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  any- 
thing like  fortifications  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  Dr.  Joseph  Jones 
mentions  traces  of  an  ancient  earthwork  in  connection  with  stone  graves 
and  hut  rings  on  a  hill  9  miles  to  the  north  of  Nashville,  and  remains 
of  a  similar  character  about  the  same  distance  to  the  south  of  that  city, 
near  Brentwood,  in  Williamson  county. 

The  works  of  this  kind  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other, 
though  there  are  some  minor  points  of  difference  and  a  few  strongly 
marked  exceptions  to  the  usual  type.  The  inclosures  are  generally 
more  or  less  circular  or  semicircular  in  form,  and  situated  on  a  bluff  or 
steep  bank  of  a  stream  or  river.  In  many  instances  this  bluff,  where 
very  steep,  forms  the  protection  for  one  side  of  the  inclosure,  the  ends 
of  the  wall  terminating  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  They  are  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  stone  graves,  hut  rings,  and  ditches,  the 
latter  generally  inside,  following  the  line  of  the  inclosing  wall.  The 
mounds  are  mostly  of  the  conical  type,  but  each  inclosure  contains  one 
and  sometimes  two  that  are  decidedly  larger  than  the  others,  and  usu- 
ally pyramidal  and  flat-topped,  though  not  generally  symmetrical  in 
form,  most  of  them  being  oblong.  Occasionally  a  round  one  is  found, 
but  as  a  general  rule  they  are  truncated.  The  smaller  mounds  and 
hut  rings  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  inclosed  area,  and  not 
infrequently  are  found  outside  the  wall.  The  works  near  Sandersville, 
in  Sumner  county,  those  near  Lebanon  in  Wilson  county,  the  De  Graf- 
fenried  works  near  Franklin,  in  Williamson  county,  and  others  on  the 
Big  and  West  Harpeth  rivers,  are  good  types  of  this  class  of  works.  In 
Jackson  county  near  Floyd's  lick,  and  in  Henry  county  in  .the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  similar  inclosures  have  been  discovered.  There  are  a  few 
instances,  as  in  the  northern  districts,  where  the  embankment  is  merely 
a  straight  or  slightly  curving  wail  thrown  across  a  spur  or  ridge  of  land 
at  the  junction  of  two  streams  where  the  banks  are  of  sufficient  height 
to  prevent  surprise  from  that  quarter,  and  the  wall  is  thrown  across  to 
guard  the  landward  or  more  easily  accessible  side.  A  work  of  this 
kind  was  found  about  12  miles  below  Carthage,  on  the  Cumberland 
river,  in  Smith  county.  The  wall  was  accompanied  by  an  interior  ditch, 
and  had  an  entrance  way,  opposite  whicli,  and  about  6  feet  from  it,  on 
the  inside,  were  the  remains  of  a  wall  so  placed  as  to  form  a  rear  guard. 
12  ETii  37 
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A  similar  work  is  reported  in  Hickman  county  at  tlie  intersection  of 
Duck  and  Piney  rivers,  near  Centerville,  and  another  in  La  Rue  county, 
Kentucky.  An  embankment  of  earth  and  stone  in  the  fork  of  Duck 
river,  in  Coffee  county,  near  Manchester,  though  much  more  elaborate, 
really  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  the  wall  having  been  thrown  from 
bluff  to  bluff  across  one  end  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  east 
and  west  branches  of  Duck  river.  Across  the  other  end  is  a  similar 
wall ;  beginning  where  the  bluffs  terminate  on  each  side  of  the  strip  of 
land,  and  diverging  from  the  streams,  it  forms  an  angle  about  midway 
between  the  two.  This  work  also  has  a  guarded  entrance,  a  short 
wall  extending  inward  on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance  forming  a 
parallelogram.  The  right  wall,  extending  a  little  beyond  the  other, 
bends  at  a  right  angle  across  the  end  of  the  space  thus  inclosed, 
leaving  room  for  an  inside  gateway  between  it  and  the  end  of  the  left 
wall.  Two  stone  mounds,  some  3  feet  higher  than  the  general  wall, 
guard  the  main  entrance  from  the  outside.  This  work  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  as  no  mounds,  graves,  hut  rings,  or  other  remains 
of  archeologic  interest  are  found  in  or  about  it,  except  a  single  large 
mound,  elliptical  in  form,  and  built  of  earth  and  loose  stones,  which 
stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  entrance. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  along  these  walls  slight  elevations  or  pro- 
jections, supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  foundations  for  towers  or 
some  such  works  for  observation  or  defense.  The  inclosure  near  San- 
dersville,  in  Sumner  county,  before  mentioned,  furnishes  an  exami)le 
of  this  kind;  also  that  in  Wilson  county,  near  Lebanon,  which  is  a  cir- 
cular earthwork  having  an  interior  ditch.  Slight  elevations  occur  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  inside  of  this  wall.  They  are  somewhat 
liigher  than  the  embankment  and  slope  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 
This  slope  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  level  bench  nearly  3  feet  wide. 
Another  inclosure  in  Williamson  county,  on  the  West  Harpeth  river, 
is  of  this  type,  the  irregularly  circular  embankment  being  wider  at 
intervals  as  if  some  tower  or  defensive  structure  had  occupied  each  of 
these  points. 

The  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  class  of  works,  however,  are 
found  in  Hardin  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  on  the  high  grounds  adjoining  the  town, 
are  extensive  earthworks  inclosing  a  group  of  mounds.  The  embank- 
ment is  five-sided,  the  ends  terminating  on  the  high  bluff  of  the  river. 
At  intervals  of  80  yards  along  this  wall  are  the  remains  of  bastions 
which  extend  about  20  yards  to  the  front  along  the  main  line  and 
30  yards  at  the  main  angles.  About  55  yards  in  advance  of  this  line, 
and  parallel  to  it,  is  a  similar  but  less  elevated  embankment,  now 
partly  obliterated,  but  still  traceable.  The  bastions  of  this  latter  line 
project  40  feet  in  front  and  alternate  with  those  of  the  main  line. 
Three  miles  below  Savannah,  in  the  same  county,  a  similar  system  of 
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earthworks  is  fonud  at  tlie  foot  of  a  bluff  which  rises  50  feet  above  the 
bottom  lands  of  the  Tennessee  river.  There  is  in  this  instance,  how- 
ever, only  a  single  line  of  wall  with  the  bastions  projecting  to  the  front. 
In  the  construction  of  the  walls  these  works  bear  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  ^'Aztalan"  in  Jefferson  county, Wisconsin.  The  work 
in  Yanderburg  county,  Indiana,  in  the  group  known  as  ^'  the  Angel 
mounds,"  heretofore  described,  evidently  belongs  to  this  type  and  was 
probably  built  by  the  same  people. 

''Covered  ways,"  orpassages,  protected  by  embankments  leading  down 
to  an  adjacent  stream  or  sirring,  are  found  in  some  of  the  inclosures  of 
Tennessee,  and  open  gateways  through  the  walls,  as  well  as  raised 
passageways  over  them,  afford  the  common  means  of  entrance. 

A  few  inclosures  in  Kentucky  may  be  noticed  as  being  within  the 
limits  of  this  district.  In  Fayette  county,  on  a  slight  hill  nea^*  ^^orth 
Elkhorn  creek,  is  a  circular  inclosure,  consisting  of  a  ditch  from  which 
the  earth  was  thrown  up  to  form  an  embankment.  Kear  this  is  another 
work  of  similar  construction,  but  differing  slightly  from  the  usual  type. 
The  circular  platform  defined  by  the  ditch  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  outside  wall,  and  seems  to  have  been  raised  above  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ridge.  A  raised  pathway  on  a  level  with  the  platform  interrupts 
the  ditch  on  the  northwest  side.  In  a  hollow  between  the  two  last- 
mentioned  works  is  a  shallow  ditch  inclosing  an  area  of  about  82  feet 
in  diameter.  An  inclosure  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  polygon, 
resembling  closely  those  in  western  'New  York,  is  mentioned  in  Collinses 
History  of  Kentucky  as  existing  in  this  county.  In  Montgomery 
county, in  what  is  denominated  the  "Old  Fort  Woods,"  there  are  three 
circular  inclosures,  each  having  the  inner  space  excavated. 

MOUNDS. 

Pyramidal  mounds,  with  which  are  classed  all  rectangular  and  trun- 
cated tumuli,  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  inclosures,  the  Uvsual  ar- 
rangement being  as  follows:  A  large  truncated  mound  around  which  is 
a  space  clear  of  other  remains,  while  scattered  through  other  i)ortions 
of  the  inclosed  area  are  smaller  ccmical  mounds,  stone  graves,  hut 
rings,  and  sometimes  pits  or  excavations.  There  are  occasionally  two 
or  three  mounds  of  a  larger  size  in  each  group  or  system  of  earthworks, 
but  there  is,  as  before  stated,  almost  always  one  that  exceeds  all  the 
others  in  its  dimensions,  and  that  often  contains  beds  of  ashes  and 
hearths  of  hard-burned  earth,  indicating  that  it  had  been  used  as  a 
residence  site  rather  than  as  a  burial  mound.  Isolated  groups  of 
mounds,  or  groui)s  not  connected  with  embankments  or  any  system  of 
works,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  group  of  this  kind,  containing 
between  40  and  50  mounds,  is  noticed  near  the  mouth  of  Lost  creek, 
opposite  Wabash  island,  in  Union  county,  Kentucky.  Three  such 
groups  occur  near  Uniontown,  in  the  same  county.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  burial  mounds;  others  were  without  human  remains, but  contained 
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other  relics.  About  2  miles  from  the  ferry  landing,  opposite  Saawnee- 
town,  is  a  remarkable  grouj)  of  mounds,  consisting  of  three  subgroups, 
each  of  which  has  its  principal  mound  superior  in  size  to  others  of  its 
groui^. 

The  large  truncated  mound,  thougli  a  leading  feature  of  almost  every 
group  of  mounds  or  system  of  earthworks,  is  not  always  of  the  regu- 
larly square  or  even  of  the  rectangular  form,  being  sometimes  pear- 
shaped  and  sometimes  oval.  These  are  most  numerous  in  the  middle 
and  southwestern  portions  of  Tennessee,  though  those  at  Mount  Ster- 
ling. Kentucky;  one  in  Yanderburg  county,  Indiana;  the  great  Gahokia 
mound,  in  Madison  county,  Illinois;  the  Linn  mound,  in  Union  county, 
of  the  same  state,  and  the  celebrated  Etowah  mound,  in  Bartow  county, 
Georgia,  all  included  in  this  district,  show  a  distribution  of  this  type 
over  a  considerable  area.  The  true  pyramidal  mound  is  found  most 
frequently  in  Davidson, Williamson,  and  some  adjacent  counties. 

There  are  a  few  cases  where  roadways  have  been  found  leading  to 
the  top  of  some  of  these  large  mounds.  A  mound  connected  with  tlie 
peculiar  embankment  a  few  miles  from  Savannah,  in  Hardin  county, 
Tennessee,  had  three  arms  running  out  from  it,  api)arently  patliways, 
affording  means  of  easy  ascent  to  the  top.  A  mound  in  Montgomery 
county,  Kentucky,  has  an  inclined  way  leading  to  the  top;  the  roadway 
to  the  Etowah  mound  is  peculiar  in  winding  up  the  side  instead  of 
approaching  at  riaht  angles. 

Stone-grave  mounds  are  found  in  connection  with  most  of  the  ancient 
works  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  and  along 
many  of  their  tributaries,  also  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of 
Illinois  and  in  northwestern  Kentucky.  One  or  two  have  been  found 
in  northern  Georgia  and  also  in  southern  Indiana. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  rule  observed  in  depositing  the  dead 
in  these  mounds.  Sometimes  the  graves  are  placed  irregularly  through 
the  mound,  no  systematic  arrangement  being  observed;  sometimes  they 
are  found  in  tiers,  one  above  another.  A  grouj)  of  five  mounds  in 
Davidson  county,  Tennessee,  about  4J  miles  southwest  from  i^'ashville, 
l^resents  this  latter  arrangement.  The  mounds  contained  the  bodies 
of  from  600  to  800  people  arranged  in  regular  layers  or  tiers.  Frag- 
ments of  pottery,  stone  implements,  and  other  articles  were  found  on 
the  covering  stones  and  beside  the  graves.  On  the  original  soil  be- 
neath the  graves  were  several  beds  of  ashes.  One  mound  of  this  group, 
conical  in  form,  had  apparently  been  built  up  by  the  accumulation  of 
stone  graves,  placed  in  five  tiers,  the  one  above  having  fewer  in  number 
than  the  one  beneath  it.  No  regularity  was  observed  in  x)lacing  the 
bodies.    One  body  was  buried  here  without  the  stone  cist. 

A  stone  grave  mound  about  10  miles  from  ^^ashville  near  Brentwood 
presents  a  good  example  of  this  arrangement,  being  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  its  construction.  The  stone  graves,  especially  toward  the 
ce/jter  of  the  mound,  were  placed  one  upon  another,  forming  in  the 
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central  and  highest  part  of  the  mound  three  or  four  ranges.  The  ohl- 
est  and  lowest  graves  were  of  the  small  square  variety  similar  to  the 
well  known  type  found  near  Sparta,  thought  at  first  to  be  pigmy  graves, 
and  like  them  containing  detached  bones  or  bundled  skeletons,  while 
those  on  or  near  the  summit  were  of  the  natural  length  and  width  of 
the  inclosed  skeleton.  The  lids  of  the  upper  stone  cists  were  so  placed 
as  to  form  a  uniformly  rounded  sloping  rock  surface.  In  one  of  the 
graves  of  this  mound  was  an  inner  compartment  containing  the  bones 
of  a  child. 

A  mound  inside  the  inclosure  near  Lebanon,  in  Wilson  county,  Ten- 
nessee, presented  a  different  mode  of  construction,  the  graven  being 
arranged  about  the  outer  portion  of  the  mound  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square  in  two  or  three  irregular  rows  and  in  three  tiers.  In  this  mound, 
as  in  the  one  near  Il^^ashville  before  mentioned,  one  body  was  found 
buried  without  a  coffin.  Potter}^,  relics  of  copper  and  stone,  and  pieces 
of  mica^were  found  in  these  graves. 

Another  method  of  arranging  the  stone  coffins  was  by  placing  them 
with  the  heads  to  the  center,  the  feet  extending  toward  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  mound  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  Stone  graves  disposed  in 
this  manner  have  been  found  in  a  mound  in  Davidson  county,  Tennes- 
see, on  the  bank  of  the  Cumberland  river,  opj)osite  i^^ashville.  In  the 
center  of  the  mound,  the  point  from  which  the  sarcophagi  radiated, 
was  a  large  vase  or  basin-shaped  vessel  composed  of  clay  and  pulver- 
ized river  shells.  It  still  retained  the  impression  of  the  basket  or  cloth 
in  which  it  was  molded.  The  rim  was  a  true  circle  and  was  covered 
an  inch  thick  with  ashes  from  some  incinerated  matter.  There  were 
two  rows  of  stone  coffins  ranged  around  this  central  basin,  the  circle 
of  graves  being  constructed  with  great  care  and  all  the  bodies  orna- 
mented with  beads  of  bone  and  shell. 

A  mound  in  Williamson  county,  Tennessee,  on  the  West  Harpeth 
river,  and  another  in  Sumner  county  presented  the  same  arrangement 
of  stone  graves  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

A  number  of  mounds  discovered  in  Union  county,  Kentucky,  show 
a  remarkable  blending  of  different  modes  of  sepulture  which  is  worthy 
of  notice.  For  instance,  in  one  mound  of  the  Lost  creek  group,  oppo- 
site Wabash  island,  some  of  the  earlier  burials  were  without  stone  cof- 
fins and  unaccompanied  by  relics  of  any  kind,  while  others  were  cov- 
ered by  stone  slabs  set  up  roof  shaped  "  over  the  bodies.  In  the  later 
burials  the  bodies  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  with  the  heads 
to  the  center  and  accompanied  by  clay  vases  or  pots.  With  one  body 
were  found  two  copper  bells.  In  this  mound,  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  from 
the  summit,  was  a  circular  i)avement  of  limestone,  and  a  foot  above 
this  a  layer  of  clay.    Bones  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  mound. 

Another  mound  in  the  same  county  contained  a  number  of  stone 
graves  and  two  layers  of  bodies  without  the  stone  coffins,  but  having 
pots  buried  with  them.    Tlui  stone  grave  burials  appeared  to  be  more 
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recent  than  others  aud  the  latter  were  much  disturbed  by  them. 
Where  not  disturbed  these  earlier  burials  presented  the  wheel-like  ar- 
rangements before  noticed.  Two  stone  pipes  and  a  few  burial  urns 
with  seven  ears  were  found  in  the  disturbed  portion  of  this  mound. 

In  the  Lindsay  mound,  near  Raleigh  in  the  same  county,  the  bodies 
were  arranged  in  a  circle  on  their  backs  with  heads  to  the  center,  faces 
turned  to  the  left  side,  and  feet  toward  the  margin  of  the  mound. 
The  circle  was  extended  toward  the  circumference  by  an  additional 
row  of  bodies.  On  the  west  side  the  bodies  were  five  layers  deep. 
The  regularity  in  placing  the  bodies  was  somewhat  broken  toward  the 
margin  on  the  east  side.  In  the  earlier  burials,  or  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mound,  the  bodies  were  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
had  been  scraped  clear  of  vegetable  matter,  l^o  relics  were  deposited 
with  these.  With  the  later  burials  were  found  burial  urns  or  i)ots. 
In  this  mound  were  two  or  three  deep  pits  or  excavations  filled  with 
mixed  or  discolored  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  human  remains. 
One  of  these,  in  which  only  a  few  animal  bones  were  found,  was  shaped 
like  an  inverted  cone.  Some  of  these  pits  reached  into  the  original 
surface.  Thus  there  were  three  different  modes  of  burial  in  this  mound  i 
Those  where  the  bodies  were  laid  on  the  surface  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  vases  or  other  works  of  art,  and  covered  with  yellow 
sandy  loam;  those  of  a  later  date,  with  which  burial  urvis  had  been  de- 
posited, three  or  four  tiers  of  which  were  covered  with  clay;  and  those 
of  the  deep  ])its  or  excavations.  Another  mound  in  the  vicinity  of 
Raleigh,  explored  many  years  ago,  displayed  an  unusually  systematic; 
arrangement  in  its  internal  construction.  In  all  cases,  without  excep- 
tion, the  bodies  were  laid  on  the  left  side  with  heads  turned  to  a  com- 
mon center.  At  the  head  of  each  was  an  earthen  vessel,  and  these 
were  graded  in  size  according  to  the  age  or  size  of  the  individual.  The 
bodies  were  laid  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  the  fore- 
heads of  some  was  i^laced  a  single  valve  of  a  Unio  shell.  The  heads  of 
some  of  them  were  artificially  compressed.  This  mound  contained  no 
stone  cists,  though  there  were  many  in  the  neighborhood,  of  the  short, 
square  variety,  lined  with  black  bituminous  shale  and  (-ontaining 
folded  or  bundled  skeletons. 

In  some  of  the  tumuli  classed  as  '^stone-grave  mounds"  the  graves 
are  not  of  the  regular  box-shaped  type,  being  sometimes,  as  in  the  one 
in  Union  county,  Kentucky,  ''tent"  or  "roof  shaped,"  that  is,  the  stones 
are  set  uj^  on  their  edges  on  each  side  of  the  be  iy  and  slanted  so  as  to 
meet  above  it,  thus  forming  a  triangular  covering. 

Another  variety  was  found  in  a  mound  in  Allen  county,  Kentucky, 
which  consisted  of  a  vault  10  feet  deep  and  8  feet  in  diameter,  round, 
and  walled  up  with  stones  like  a  well.  The  bottom  was  made  of  stones 
laid  edgewise  and  keyed  in  with  smaller  stones.  At  every  2  feet  rn 
this  well  was  a  layer  of  large  flat  rocks,  and  between  these  layers  were 
human  remains.    Stone  graves  of  the  roof- shaped  variety  were  found 
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iu  the  vicinity^  varying  in  length  from  2i  to  8  feet.  Occasionally  a 
mound  is  found  the  internal  construction  of  which  differs  so  materially 
from  the  usual  type  as  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  One  of  these  anomalies 
is  a  small,  double  mound  within  the  inclosure  at  Savannah,  Hardin 
countj^,  Tennessee.  This  contained  three  furnaces  or  trenches,  with 
rude  arches  thrown  over  them  of  irregular  masses  of  hardened  clay. 
From  these  a  number  of  small  flues  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter  went  up, 
some  of  them  directly  toward  the  surface  of  the  mound,  others  twisting 
and  winding  about  through  it  in  all  directions.  Large  logs  completely 
charred,  in  both  upright  and  horizontal  positions,  the  ends  burned  off 
by  fire,  human  bones,  and  ashes  were  found  in  it. 

Another  type  is  the  stratified  mound  built  up  of  layers  of  different 
materials,  as  sand,  clay,  ashes,  stones,  etc.  Examples  of  this  kind  are 
found  in  several  localities  in  the  central  portions  of  Tennessee  and 
occasionally  in  Kentucky.  One  in  Union  county,  Kentucky,  was  con- 
structed in  a  peculiar  manner,  having  a  hard  central  core  of  sand,  over 
which  the  mound  was  built  by  depositing  loads  of  earth  of  about  half 
a  bushel  each ;  these  were  distinctly  marked  in  sections  in  the  mottled 
layers.  A  few  stone  cairns  or  rock  piles  are  noticed  throughout  this 
region,  some  of  them  covering  ashes  and  charred  bones. 

Sometimes  the  remains  of  wooden  posts  are  found  in  the  mounds  in 
such  a  position  as  to  indicate  that  they  upheld  or  formed  part  of  a 
building  or  structure  of  some  kind,  as  those  in  one  mound  of  the  Leba- 
non group,  and  remains  of  wooden  vaults  have  also  been  discovered, 
though  they  are  rare.  A  mound  already  mentioned  in  Union  county, 
Kentucky,  near  Ealeigh,  appeared  to  contain  a  vault  or  chamber  of  some 
kind,  from  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  charred  logs,  both  in  an 
upright  and  a  horizontal  position.  A  wooden  structure  was  found  in 
the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  an  aboriginal  cemetery  in  Williamson 
county,  Tennessee.  It  was  traced  about  10  feet  in  length  and  5  in 
width,  but  no  graves  were  found  in  or  under  it. 

BURIAL  CAVES. 

Gave  burials  occur  in  this  district  in  the  following  counties:  In 
Grayson,  Hart,  Edmonson,  Barren,  Warren,  and  Fayette  counties, 
Kentucky;  Smith,  White,  Warren,  Giles,  Marion,  and  Fentress  counties, 
Tennessee,  and  Bartow  county,  Georgia.  These  localities  lie  mostly  in 
a  belt  extending  in  a  north  and  south  direction  through  the  center  of 
the  district. 

In  most  of  these  caves,  both  iu  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  bodies 
appear  to  have  been  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  sometimes  in  beds  of 
ashes,  sometimes  on  a  pavement  of  flat  stones.  There  are,  however, 
some  instances  in  which  the  bodies  have  been  found  incased  in  stone 
slabs,  and  afterwards  imbedded  in  clay  or  ashes.  In  Smith  and  War- 
ren counties,  Tennessee,  and  in  Warren  and  Faj^etto  counties,  Ken- 
tu(;ky,  the  flesh  of  the  bodies  was  preserved  and  the  hair  was  yellow 
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and  of  fine  texture.  In  some  cases  the  bodies  were  enveloped  in  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  coarse  cloth  with  an  outer  wrapping  of  deer  skin. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of  bark  fiber, 
into  which  feathers  were  woven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  smooth 
surface.  In  two  cases  the  bodies,  placed  in  a  sitting  or  squatting  pos- 
ture, were  incased  in  baskets.  In  one  of  the  caves  in  Smith  county  the 
body  of  a  female  is  said  to  have  been  found,  having  about  the  waist  a 
,  silver  girdle,  with  marks  resembling  letters. 

A  cave  was  discovered  in  Giles  county  which  had  several  rooms  and 
was  entered  by  a  concealed  i^assage.  A  flat  stone  partly  closed  the 
entrance  and  other  stones  were  rolled  in  to  fill  up  the  mouth.  In 
Bartow  county,  Georgia,  a  human  skeleton  was  found  in  a  cave  in  a 
limestone  bluff' walled  in,  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  some  localities,  as  in  Fentress,  Grayson,  and  Marion  counties, 
caves  have  been  discovered  which,  in  the  great  quantities  of  ashes,  the 
numerous  fragments  of  pottery,  animal  bones,  implements,  and  orna- 
ments of  various  kinds,  bear  evidence  of  having  been  used  as  dwell- 
ing places. 

These  cave  burials  are  found  along  the  rivers  and  streams  in  the 
vicinity  of  fertile  valleys  and  cool  springs. 

STONE  GRAVES. 

The  stone  grave  cemeteries  are  found  on  the  hill  slopes  and  in  the 
valleys,  along  the  rivers,  and  scattered  over  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
lands  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They  occur  in  connection  with 
nearly  every  system  of  earthworks,  but  are  not  confined  to  them,  as 
large  cemeteries  exist  where  there  are  no  mounds  or  embankments  in 
the  vicinity.  When  connected  with  fortifications  they  are  usually 
within  the  embankments,  though  sometimes  a  few  are  scattered  out- 
side. The  rectangular,  box- shaped  stone  cist  is  the  prevailing  type, 
both  in  the  cemeteries  and  in  the  stone  grave  mounds.  These  often 
vary  in  size  from  the  small  square  grave  2  feet  in  length  and  the  same 
in  width  to  7  feet  in  length  and  3  in  width.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
variations  from  this  type  which  merit  description.  The  roof-shaped 
grave  has  already  been  alluded  to.  These  are  made  by  setting  large 
pieces  or  slabs  of  rock  on  edge  and  slanting  them  toward  each  other 
until  they  meet  above  the  body,  forming  a  covering  like  the  roof  of  a 
house.  Graves  of  this  type  are  found  in  widely  separated  localities 
both  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  are  met  with  in  mounds  as  well 
as  in  cemeteries.  They  are  not  always  of  a  uniform  size,  but  vary  in 
length  from  2J  to  8  feet. 

On  a  bluff'  near  Newport  in  Campbell  county,  Kentucky,  were  two 
graves  which  were  formed  by  placing  a  curbing  of  regular  fragments 
of  stone  of  considerable  size  so  as  to  form  a  circle  of  10  feet  in  diame-  - 
ter,  from  which  flat  stones  were  inclined  outward  shingled  one  over  the 
other  so  as  to  form  a  band  6  feet  wide.  Bones  were  found  beneath  the 
stones  of  this  band.    It  has  been  suggested  that  these  graves  were 
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more  recent  than  the  box-shaped  cists,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Others 
somewhat  similar  have  been  observed  in  southern  Ohio. 

Graves  of  a  peculiar  character  have  been  discovered  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  near  Pageville,  in  Barren  county,  Kentucky.  These  were  circular 
in  form,  between  4  and  5  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep.  Slabs  of 
limestone  about  3  feet  long  and  from  1  to  2  feet  wide,  brought  from  some 
distance,  had  been  placed  on  end  around  this  pit  and  the  bottom  cov- 
ered with  thin  shale  brought  from  the  creek  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
Bodies  of  adults  were  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  against  the  upright 
slabs.  Earth  had  been  thrown  over  all  and  a  few  flat  stones  placed  on 
the  top.  A  few  bones  of  children  were  also  found,  but  their  position 
could  not  be  determined.  The  bodies  were  evidently  all  placed  in  this 
grave  at  the  same  time.  There  were  about  thirty  graves  of  this  kind 
at  tliis  point. 

Besides  these  variations  there  are  a  few  minor  differences,  such  as 
graves  lined  with  large  pieces  of  broken  pottery  neatly  fitted  together; 
a  pottery  burial  case  made  in  two  sections,  or  a  case  with  a  cover; 
rectangular  cists  large  enough  to  contain  several  bodies,  etc. 

HUT  RINGS. 

Hut  rings  are  frequent  adjuncts  of  mound  groups,  and  are  often 
found  inside  the  inclosures  and  also  scattered  about  outside  the  earthen 
walls.  Floors  of  hard-burned  earth  are  sometimes  found  in  the  center 
of  these  rings,  underneath  which  are  human  bones  and  sometimes^ 
stone  graves. 

RELICS. 

Of  the  relics  found  in  the  mounds  and  graves  of  this  district,  the 
most  characteristic  is  the  pottery,  which  is  found  in  greater  abundance 
here  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  except  southeastern 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Like  that  of  the  last-mentioned  two  areas, 
which  it  resembles  very  closely,  the  chief  types  are  the  narrow-necked 
water  bottles  and  the  image  pottery.  Another  distinguishing  feature 
is  found  in  the  engraved  shells,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  dis- 
trict, while  other  types  are  found  elsewhere  only  in  the  Appalachian 
section.  Engraved  or  stamped  copper  plates  of  a  peculiar  type  have 
also  been  found  in  limited  numbers.  These  are  important,  not  only 
because  of  the  figures  they  bear,  but  also  because  they'  appear  to  be 
limited  exclusively  to  the  stone  grave  area. 

Other  articles  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  district,  but  occurring"^ 
more  frequently  here  than  elsewhere,  are  the  copper  spool  sui)posed  to 
have  been  worn  in  the  ear,  and  wooden  ornaments  probably  used  as 
ear  pendants,  covered  with  thin  plates  of  copper.  The  latter,  however,, 
are  comparatively  rare,  having  been  found  only  in  southern  Illinois 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  j^ashville.  A  few  stone  idols  have  also  been 
found  in  this  district,  and,  what  is  strange,  they  have  been  discovered 
at  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  ends  of  it — in  northern  Georgia 
and  southern  Illinois. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  SECTION. 

This  section  is  limited,  as  at  present  arranged,  to  the  Arkansas  and 
Gulf  districts,  though  it  is  probable  that  future  investigations  will 
show  that  it  should  be  further  subdivided. 

THE  ARKANSAS  DISTRICT. 

This  district  includes  the  southeastern  counties  of  Missouri,  the  state 
of  Arkansas,  and  the  northern  part  of  Louisiana.  The  ancient  works, 
however,  are  confined  ehieliy  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  area  included 
in  these  bounds.  Although  embraced  in  the  district,  a  large  portion 
of  the  groups  of  works  and  types  of  pottery  of  southeastern  Missouri 
resemble  those  of  southern  Illinois  and  the  Cumberland  valley  so  closely 
as  to  leave  no  definite  marks  of  distinction  between  tlie  two  classes. 
This  strong  resemblance  between  the  works  of  these  sections,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  noticed,  possibly  indicates  the  ])resence  for  a  time 
in  this  region  of  some  of  the  same  people  who  occupied  the  Tennessee 
district,  though  the  important  characteristic  of  the  latter — the  box- 
shaped  stone  grave — is  wanting  here. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  archeology  of  southeastern  Missouri 
and  the  rest  of  the  district  is  found  in  the  numerous  groups  of  hut 
rings  marking  village  sites,  often  surrounded  by  earthen  walls,  usually 
forming  quadrangular  inclosures. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  district  as  a  whole,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  archeology  of  the  northern  areas,  are  the  large, 
oblong,  terraced,  pyramidal  mounds,  and  the  low,  flattish,  domiciliary 
mounds  or  house  sites,  which  seem  to  take  the  place  in  Arkansas  of 
the  hut-rings  in  southeastern  Missouri.  Other  characteristics  are  the 
occasional  remains  or  marks  of  rectangular  dwellings,  the  forms  and 
ornamentation  of  the  pottery,  and  the  forms  of  the  few  pipes  which 
have  been  discovered. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  leading  types,  based  almost  exclusively  on  the 
results  of  the  explorations  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the 
details  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume, 
is  presented  here  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  propriety  of  consid- 
ering this  a  separate  district. 

IIOCSK  SITKS. 

The  remains  of  this  type  consist  of  low,  flattish  mounds,  from  1  to  5 
feet  high  and  from  15  to  100  feet  in  diameter.  In  opening  them  the 
strata  are  usually  found  to  occur  in  the  following  order :  First,  a  top 
layer  of  surface  soil  from  1  to  2  feet  thick;  next,  a  layer  of  burned  clay, 
varying  from  4  to  12  inches  (though  usually  from  4  to  8  inches  thick), 
and  broken  into  lumps,  seldom  in  a  uniform  unbroken  layer ;  immediately 
below  this  is  a  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  in  which  are  usually  found 
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fragments  of  pottery  and  occasionally  whole  vessels,  stone  chips,  broken 
bones  of  animals,  and  other  refuse  material;  immediately  below  this 
is  sometimes  a  layer  of  hardened  muck  or  dark  clay;  at  this  depth 
there  is  often  found,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  a  skeleton,  or 
sometimes  two. 

The  burnt  clay  often  contains  impressions  of  grass  or  small  twigs, 
and  sometimes  is  ornamented  on  one  side  by  being  stamped  apparently 
with  an  implement  made  of  split  reeds  of  large  size.  Hard-burned 
fragments  of  this  clay  have  given  origin  to  the  statement  often  made 
that  brick  is  found  in  southern  mounds. 

That  this  clay  is  plaster  from  the  houses  of  the  mound-builders  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  remains  of  the  upright  posts  and  of  the  cane 
lathing  forming  the  walls  of  the  building  have  been  found,  and  from 
other  facts  mentioned  hereafter. 

These  remains  of  the  houses  of  the  mound-builders  of  Arkansas  are 
not  confined  to  the  small  mounds  of  the  type  mentioned,  as  they  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  larger  mounds,  both  of  the  pyramidal  and  conical 
form.  Sometimes  the  repeated  building,  burning,  and  covering  on  the 
same  spot  results  in  forming  a  mound  of  considerable  size,  as,  for 
example,  the  one  in  Butler  county,  southeast  Missouri,  explored  by  Ool. 
Norris  and  heretofore  described  in  this  volume.  So  far  as  the  explora- 
tions which  have  been  made  indicate,  these  small,  domiciliary  mounds 
appear  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  low  alluvial  sections  of  Arkansas, 
and  seem  to  have  resulted  from  the  following  customs:  First,  that  of 
forming  an  earthern  platform  a  foot  or  two  in  height  on  which  was 
I)laced  a  dAvelling,  and,  second,  that  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  floor, 
then  burning  the  house  over  them  and  covering  the  ruins  with  earth. 
Examples  illustrating  these  statements  will  be  found  in  the  first  part 
of  this  report. 

Kemains  of  ancient  houses,  apparently  of  the  mound-building  age, 
and  connected  with  or  pertaining  to  mound  groups,  but  not  in  mounds, 
were  discovered  in  a  few  localities.  These  were  some  2  or  3  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  the  usual  mass  of  burned  clay 
plastering,  remains  of  the  posts  of  the  walls,  etc.  In  the  two  or  three 
cases  observed,  the  buildings  consisted  of  two  or  three  rooms,  each 
about  10  or  12  feet  square. 

The  ordinary  conical  burial  mounds  of  Arkansas  and  also  of  Mis- 
sissippi x^resent  marked  difl'erences  from  those  of  southern  Missouri. 
These  are  fully  illustrated  by  the  examples  given  iu  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  assistants.  The  chief  variations  were  found  in  the  condition 
of  the  skeletons ;  in  some  groups  nearly  or  quite  all  were  closely  folded  up, 
though  seldom  in  a  sitting  ])osture;  in  other  localities  they  were  found 
chiefly  lying  at  full  length.  In  a  few  instances  promiscuous  masses, 
like  those  of  the  northern  section  heretofore  described,  were  found,  but 
these  appear  to  be  comparatively  rare  in  the  south.  In  some  cases, 
especially  in  the  graves,  remains  ot  the  bark  wrapping  (apparently 
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elm)  were  observed.  Stone  graves  seem  to  be  entirely  unknown  in  this 
section. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Arkansas  is  noted  for  the  number  and  size  of 
its  pyramidal  mounds,  many  of  which  are  terraced  and  very  regular  in 
form,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figures  in  this  volume,  part  1. 
Others,  precisely  of  the  same  form,  are  found  in  all  of  the  Grulf  states, 
but  not  so  numerous  as  here,  unless  possibly  in  the  central  part  of 
Alabama,  a  region  that  has  been  but  partially  explored.  The  oblong 
is  the  prevailing  form,  the  square  pyramid  being  comparatively  rare. 

In  addition  to  the  oblong  and  square  truncated  pyramids,  there  are 
found  here  and  there  truncated  mounds  of  several  different  forms.  For 
example,  the  Rogers  mound, Phillips  county,  Arkansas,  figured  in 
the  first  part  of  this  volume,  which  is  oval  in  outline,  the  longer  diam- 
eter at  the  base  247  feet,  the  sliortor  nearly  200  feet,  height  20  feet.  On 
top  of  this  is  a  small  hemispherical  mound  50  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet 
high.  Excavating  the  small  tumulus.  Col.  Norris  found  near  the  sur- 
face a  very  heavy  fire-bed.  Other  similar  beds  were  found  at  various 
points  near  the  surface  of  the  terrace  or  main  mound. 

Another  found  near  Osceola,  Mississippi  county,  same  state,  is  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  132.'  The  dimensions  of  this  somewhat  unusual, 
though  not  unique,  structure  are  as  follows:  ''Altitude  of  the  first  ter- 
race 11  feet,  width  129  feet,  length  158  feet;  altitude  of  the  second  ter- 
race 3  feet  7  inches,  width  60  feet,  length  93  feet;  altitude  of  the  third 
terrace  6  feet,  width  63  feet,  length  78  feet."  As  the  writer  makes  the 
whole  length  375  feet,  it  is  probable  the  measurements  given  apply  to 
the  upper  levels.  Excavations  brought  to  light,  near  the  surface,  a 
layer  of  burnt  clay,  broken,  as  usual,  into  fragments,  which  Mr.  Evans 
denominates  brick.  At  the  depth  of  8  feet  some  human  bimes  were 
found  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay,  but  no  skulls  were  observed. 

Messrs.  Squier  and  l^avis  ^  make  the  statement  that  the  principal 
mound  of  the  group  at  the  junction  of  the  Washita,  Tenzas,  and  Cata- 
houla rivers  (now  Troyville),  Louisiana,  has  a  spiral  pathway  winding 
around  it  from  bottom  to  top.  An  examination  of  it  was  made  by  a 
Bureau  assistant  in  1883,  at  which  time  no  indication  of  such  a  path- 
way was  visible.  It  is  true  much  of  the  top  had  been  removed  and  the 
mound  much  defaced  during  the  late  war,  but  sufScient  remained 
to  indicate  such  a  pathway  if  it  existed.  A  description  and  figure 
of  these  works  will  be  found  in  tlie  preceding  part  of  this  volume. 
They  also  state,  in  a  note  on  the  page  of  their  work  above  referred  to, 
that  "mounds  with  spiral  pathways  are  frequent  at  the  south  and  are 
occasionally  found  at  the  north."  Later  investigations  have  failed  to 
confirm  this  assertion ;  in  fiict,  they  prove  it  to  be  entirely  erroneous,  as 
not  one  such  has  been  discovered. 

There  is  no  intention  of  entering  at  this  jjoint  into  a  discussion  of 
the  object  and  uses  of  these  pyramidal  and  truncated  mounds,  yet  we 
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venture  the  assertion,  wbicli  is  borne  out  by  history  and  explorations, 
that  in  the  south  as  a  general  rule  they  were  the  sites  of  council  houses, 
residences  of  the  chiefs,  and  possibly  of  temples. 

INCLOSURES. 

Though  not  numerous  in  the  district,  inclosures  are  by  no  mean 
wanting.  They  occur,  however,  in  the  largest  i^roportion  in  south- 
eastern Missouri.  The  latter,  as  heretofore  remarked,  are  usually 
quadrangular  and  inclose  groups  of  hut-rings,  with  an  occasional 
mound.  These,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  should  be  considered  a  dis- 
tinct type,  due  probably  to  one  or  more  tribes  different  from  the 
authors  of  the  Arkansas  works.  The  few  inclosures  found  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  and  two  or  three  in  southeastern  Missouri  are  usually 
irregularly  semicircular,  abutting  on  water  courses  or  swamps.  As  a 
general  rule  they  inclose  one,  rarely  two,  large  and  from  two  or  three 
to  several  smaller  mounds.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  large  mound 
is  seldom  if  ever  a  regular  pyramid.  This  fact,  though  seemingly  of 
slight  importance,  may  prove  of  value  in  studying  the  archeology  of 
this  region,  as  the  same  fact  is  found  to  be  true  of  some  groups  in 
southern  Illinois,  southern  Indiana,  and  middle  Tennessee.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  walls  as  well  as  the  mounds  are  in 
all  cases  built  wholly  of  earth.  In  or  immediately  adjoining  some  of 
the  inclosures  are  irregular  excavations,  a  few  of  which  are  of  consid- 
erable size,  whether  for  other  purposes  than  obtaining  earth  for  the 
mounds  is  a  question  yet  uudecided. 

GRADED  WAYS  AND  RAMPS. 

These  occur  in  connection  with  a  few  of  the  large  mounds  of  Louisi- 
ana and  southeastern  Missouri,  but  very  lew  are  found  in  Arkansas. 
The  best  examples  of  these  api^endages  are  seen  in  a  group  in  Stoddard 
county,  Missouri,  known  as  the  "  Eich  Woods  mounds,"  figured  in  the 
first  part  of  this  volume,  and  the  Moorehouse  group  of  Louisiana,  fig- 
ured in  "  Ancient  Monuments."  The  former  is,  in  some  respects,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  groups  in  the  entire  district.  The  very  large 
number  of  mounds  it  contains,  the  fact  that  three  different  series  of 
these  are  united  by  ramps,  the  various  forms  presented  (one  of  which 
is  unique),  and  the  large  area  over  which  the  group  extends,  render  it 
exceedingly  interesting  aud  worthy  of  more  careful  study.  The  only 
true  crescent-shaped  mound  observed  during  the  explorations  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau,  is  found  here. 

The  i^ottery,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance,  affords  one  of  the 
chief  archeological  features  of  the  district.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
remarked,  the  i)ottery  of  southeastern  Missouri — the  necked  jar  or 
water  bottle,  and  vessels  ornamented  with  bird,  animal,  or  human 
heads,  being  prominent  types — resembles  so  closely  that  found  about 
Cahokia,  Illinois,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  ifashville,  Tennessee,  as  to  be 
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generally  iiidistmgnisbable  from  it.  But  as  we  pass  southward  into 
Arkansas  and  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river  we  observe  a 
change  in  the  quality  and  color  of  the  ware,  it  being  of  a  iiner  grade  and 
lighter  color;  it  is  also  more  highly  ornamented,  with  colored  or  incised 
lines  and  figures.  New  and  peculiar  types  are  also  found  here;  in  fact, 
the  finest  collections  of  ancient  pottery  of  the  mound  region  have  been 
made  in  Arkansas.  It  is  here  alone  that  full-faced  globular  jars,  or 
ollas,  have  been  obtained,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  genuine  attempts 
to  i)ortray  features.  As  these  and  other  characteristic  specimens  are 
shown  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  various  papers,  further  mention  here  is 
unnecessary. 

One  thing  which  appears  somewhat  remarkable  is  the  very  small 
number  of  pipes  which  have  been  found  in  this  district.  It  is  true  that 
some  three  or  four  of  the  finest  specimens  of  stone  pipes  yet  discovered 
have  been  obtained  here,  but  these  are  large  and  evidently  those  used 
only  on  ceremonial  occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  those  for  individual 
use  are  comparatively  rare,  usually  of  clay  and  rudely  made. 

THE  GULF  DISTRICT. 

This  district,  as  at  present  defined,  includes  the  Gulf  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  (except  a  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia)  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  more  thorough  explorations  will  lead  to  the  separation  both  of 
South  Carolina  and  peninsular  Florida  each  as  a  separate  archeological 
division. 

As  the  archeology  of  this  southern  area  has  been  admirably  and 
somewhat  fully  written  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones  in  his  work  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Southern  Indians,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  present 
at  this  point  more  than  a  very  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  leading 
types. 

The  works  of  this  district  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  north- 
ern section  chiefly  by  the  large  proportion  of  truncated  pyramidal 
mounds,  the  occurrence  of  extensive  ditches  and  canals,  and  the  large 
number  of  shell  heaps,  the  last  being  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Florida 
and  Alabama. 

PYRAMIDAL  MOUNDS. 

All  varieties  of  this  type  are  represented,  though  the  simple  four- 
sided  structure  is  the  most  common,  those  of  other  forms  being  of  rare 
occurrence.  One  or  two  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  pyramids  have 
been  noticed,  but  these  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  that  they  can  not 
be  considered  as  types.  A  few  truncated  cones,  which  are  included 
under  this  head,  have  also  been  observed.  Pyramidal  mounds  with 
terraces  occur  here  and  there,  but  are  far  less  frequent  than  in  Arkan- 
sas.  They  also  dift'er  from  the  latter  in  having  frequently  one  or  more 
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graded  ways  or  ramies.  Few  mounds  with  these  appendages  have  been 
observed  in  this  or  in  the  Arkansas  district,  the  ^'Eich  Woods" 
group  in  southeastern  Missouri  being  exceptional.  In  one  instance 
(as  is  true  also  of  the  Rich  Woods  group)  a  series,  consisting  in  this 
case  of  five  pyramidal  mounds,  is  formed  by  connecting  ramps  or 
graded  ways.  The  graded  ways  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  mounds 
usually  proceed  from  a  point  opposite  a  side,  directly  toward  the  center 
of  the  mound  or  middle  of  the  side,  the  only  instance  known  of  one 
winding  up  the  side  being  that  of  the  large  mound  of  the  Etowah 
group,  Bartow  county,  Georgia,  which,  though  not  included  in  this 
district,  was  probably  built  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  it.  Mention 
is  made  by  several  authors  of  winding  ways  up  mounds,  but  so  far  the 
Bureau  explorations  have  failed  to  confirm  these  statements. 

Explorations  in  mounds  of  this  type  have  been  carried  on  only  to  a 
limited  extent  and  have  revealed  but  little  of  interest,  though  the  nega- 
tive evidence  furnished  on  one  point  is  valuable,  to  wit :  That  they  were 
not  built  for  burial  purposes,  though  there  are  a  few  instances  in  which 
human  remains  have  been  found  in  them.  In  some  instances  layers  of 
burnt  clay,  charcoal,  and  ashes  have  been  observed.  In  other  cases 
burnt  clay  in  fragments,  showing  the  marks  of  twigs  or  grass,  and 
pieces  of  charred  wood,  most  likely  the  remains  of  plastered  wooden 
structures,  have  been  observed.  In  short,  the  evidence  obtained,  though 
scanty,  points  to  the  correctness  of  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
these  structures  were  erected  as  sites  for  the  public  buildings  of  the 
tribe  or  village  and  for  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs  or  leading  personages. 

Some  two  or  three  mounds  of  jieculiar  form  have  been  discovered  in 
Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas  district  that  have  not  been  observed 
elsewhere  in  the  mound  area.  These  may  be  described  as  earthen  plat- 
forms surmounted  by  a  conical  mound  or  a  conical  mound  surrounded 
by  a  terrace.  Sometimes  the  conical  mound  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  platform  and  is  not  central,  in  which  case  the  first  definition  best 
describes  the  work ;  in  other  cases  the  platform  appears  only  as  a  narrow 
terrace  running  around  the  mound.  These,  however,  are  very  rare,  only 
three  or  four  being  known.  A  double  mound  of  this  type,  or  mound 
with  two  apices,  has  been  observed  in  western  Mississippi,  which  is 
described  and  figured  in  the  previous  part  of  this  volume. 

BURIAL  MOUNDS  AND  MOUKS  OF  BUHIAL. 

One  distinguishing  feature  between  the  modes  of  burial  in  this  dis- 
trict and  those  immediately  north  is  the  absence  of  stone  graves  and 
wooden  vaults.  Of  the  former  none  have  been  noticed,  so  far  as  known, 
in  the  entire  district,  except  where  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Tennessee 
district  in  northern  Georgia.  Of  the  latter  very  few,  if  any,  examples 
have  been  observed.  Sometimes  indications  of  a  bark  wrapping  or 
wrapping  made  of  cane  matting  are  noticed.    It  is  also  the  case  that 
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remains  of  leather  are  found  in  such  relation  to  the  skeleton  as  to  show 
that  the  body  had  been  wrapped  in  buckskin  and  this  surrounded  by 
cane  matting. 

The  skeletons  as  a  usual  thing  are  found  in  a  horizontal  position,  but 
generally  without  any  rule  in  regard  to  direction.  Exceptional  cases 
occur  in  which  all  tbe  bodies  in  a  mound,  or  most  of  them,  are  placed 
with  the  head  in  one  direction  or  in  a  circle.  For  example,  in  a  mound 
of  western  Florida  there  were  three  groups  of  skeletons,  from  7  to  14 
in  a  group,  those  of  each  groui3  forming  a  circle,  the  heads  being  toward 
the  center.  This  would  indicate  that  the  burial  had  taken  place  after 
the  flesh  had  been  removed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  brought 
here  at  a  general  burial  from  other  depositories.  Examples  of  bundled 
skeletons  sometimes  occur,  but  these  are  confined  principally  to  the 
Florida  peninsula.  One  mound  in  which  the  burials  were  of  this  type 
has  been  observed  in  Alabama.  Burials  in  a  sitting  posture  are  com- 
paratively rare,  the  only  examples  known  being  those  mentioned  by 
Jones  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians.  Burials  in  con- 
fused masses  or  ossuaries  are  also  comparativel}^  rare.  The  somewhat 
singular  fact  was  noticed  in  Yazoo  county,  Mississippi,  of  extended  and 
bundled  skeletons  and  round  heads  and  compressed  heads  in  the  same 
mound,  which  was  of  comparatively  large  size.  Indications  of  tire  are 
found  in  a  large  portion  of  the  burial  mounds  of  this  district. 

An  ancient  cemetery  has  been  discovered  here  and  there,  but  the 
explorers  have  failed  to  give  sufficient  details  by  which  to  make  com- 
parisons with  the  graves  of  other  sections.  So  far  as  observed  they 
are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  mounds ;  in  some,  undoubted  indications  of 
contact  with  the  whites  have  been  found,  showing  them  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  date. 

BURIAL  CAVES. 

Some  burial  caves  have  been  discovered  in  northern  Alabama.  In 
one  of  these  the  bodies  appear  to  have  been  laid  in  wooden  troughs  and 
covered  with  matting  and  these  placed  in  crevices  of  the  rock.  In  the 
same  cave  were  several  wooden  bowls  and  trays.  The  floor  of  another 
cave  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  with  fragments  of  human  bones, 
earth,  ashes,  and  stone  chips.  From  this  debris  two  or  three  spool- 
shaped,  copper  ear  ornaments  were  obtained.  Around  the  middle  of 
one  of  these  was  a  portion  of  the  string  with  which  they  were  probably 
wound  when  in  use. 

TNCLOSURES  AND  WALLS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fiequent  mention  by  the  early  writers  of  walled 
villages  in  this  district,  the  number  of  inclosures  is  much  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  works  than  in  Ohio,  ^^or  is  there  sufficient  uni- 
formity to  indicate  any  particular  form  as  the  prevailing  type;  yet  we 
can  say  contideiitly  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  or  size  of  these 
structures  to  indicate  relation  to  those  of  the  more  northern  districts. 
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Stone  Avails,  Avliich  Col.  Jones  thinks  were  made  for  defense,  are  found 
on  Stone  mountain,  Mount  Yona,  and  other  peaks  of  northern  Georgia. 
These,  how  ever,  ai  e  in  the  area  overlapped  by  other  districts,  and  hence 
can  not  he  attributed  with  certainty  to  the  authors  of  the  works  of  the 
district  now  under  consideration.  They  are,  however,  of  much  interest  as 
indicating  a  state  of  bitter  warfare,  as  this  only  will  exi)lain  the  neces- 
sity of  retiring  to  these  mountain  fastnesses  and  fortifying  them.  There 
is,  however,  one  of  these  fortified  liills  on  the  line  between  Bibb  and 
Twigs  counties,  same  state,  which  must  be  included  geographically  in 
this  district. 

Of  the  earthen  inclosures  some  are  semicircular,  resting  on  the  banks 
of  streams;  some  are  circular,  but  these  are  of  comparatively  small 
size,  and  a  few  are  irregularly  quadrangular.  The  regular  forms  both 
of  inclosures  and  mounds  of  the  southern  states  figured  by  Squier  and 
Davis  chiefly  from  Eaflnesque's  MSS.  are  to  a  large  extent  works  of 
imagination.  The  groups,  it  is  true,  exist  or  did  exist,  but  so  far  as 
they  remain  correspond  in  few  respects  with  the  figures  or  descriptions. 

CANALS  OR  DITCHES. 

In  addition  to  the  ditches  which  usually  line  the  walls  of  inclosures, 
a  few  instances  occur  where  the  surrounding  defense  consisted  of  a  ditch 
only.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  Etowah  group,  and  some 
two  or  three  other  groups  in  Georgia. 

Canals  of  considerable  extent  which  are  considered  i)rehistoric  are 
found  at  several  points.    One  of  these  is  said  to  be  14  miles  in  length. 

POTTERY  AND  OTHER  MINOR  VESTIGES  OF  ART. 

The  prehistoric  remains  of  this  kind  found  in  this  district  have  been 
so  thoroughly  described  by  C.  C.  Jones,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  here  than  refer  to  a  few  prominent  types.  The  chief  variations 
from  the  more  northern  and  trans-Mississippi  types  are  found  in  the 
forms  of  the  pipes  and  the  forms  and  ornamentation  of  the  pottery. 
Pipes,  however,  are  not  abundant  among  the  archeological  collections 
from  this  district,  and  a  large  i)ortion  of  them  approach  in  form  the 
modern  type,  or  type  in  use  subsequent  to  European  colonization.  One 
peculiar  type  of  pottery  is  the  large  vase  with  conical  bottom.  These 
are  found  chiefly  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Another  form  pecu- 
liar to  this  region  is  the  more  elongate  vessel  with  rounded  bottom,  to 
which  the  name  ^'burial  urn"  has  been  applied,  because  in  a  few 
instances  human  bones  have  been  found  in  them;  these,  however,  are 
comparatively  rare,  as  urn  burial  was  a  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
but  seldom  practiced  in  any  part  of  the  mound  region. 

The  finest  specimens  of  polished  discoidal  stones,  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  the  game  of  chunkee,"  have  been  found  in  this  district, 
chiefly  in  Georgia. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Having  given  the  results  of  the  mound  explorations  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau^  and  a  review  of  the  types  of  the  works  with  reference  to 
their  geographical  distribution,  Ave  propose  to  discuss  under  the  above 
title  some  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  authors  and  uses  of  these 
works.  The  chief  object  in  view,  however,  is  to  determine  if  possible 
whether  or  not  the  Indians  were  the  authors.  The  reasons  for  this 
course  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 

If  the  explorations  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  mound  area  under 
consideration  should  prove  that  the  authors  were  Indians,  the  investi- 
gations in  regard  to  the  objects  and  uses  of  these  works  will  be  greatly 
limited  j  will  in  fact,  be  merged  into  the  study  of  the  habits,  customs, 
arts,  etc.,  of  the  Indians  as  they  were  before  being  modified  by  contact 
with  European  civilization.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion should  be  reached,  the  field  of  investigation  will  nevertheless  be 
much  restricted,  as  one  very  important  factor  will  be  eliminated,  and 
the  attention  of  students  will  be  turned  in  a  different  direction. 

There  is,  however,  the  possibility,  as  maintained  by  some  authorities, 
that  an  intermediate  result  may  be  reached;  that  is  to  say,  that  part 
of  these  works  are  attributable  to  the  Indians,  while  the  remainder 
must  be  attributed  to  another  or  other  races. 

Even  should  this  conclusion  be  reached  after  careful  examination  of 
all  the  data  obtained,  the  result  will  tend  to  limit  greatly  the  field  of 
investigation.  For  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  such  conclusion  with- 
out having  determined  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  these 
classes  of  works  from  one  another.  This,  as  will  be  admitted,  will  be  a 
very  important  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  chief  problems  pre- 
sented by  these  remains. 

Such  being  the  case,  a  discussion  of  tlie  question  ''^Vho  were  the 
mound-builders?"  or,  as  we  prefer  to  put  it,  "Were  the  mound-build- 
ers Indians?"  should  not  be  considered  out  of  place  in  this  connection, 
particularly  as  this  is  the  jjivot  on  which  the  conclusions  in  reference 
to  all  the  other  problems  relating  to  these  works  must  turn. 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  by  some  archeologists  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  data  so  far  obtained  to  justify  a  conclusion  on  this  subject.  This 
is  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  Avealth  of  material  obtained 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  bearing  upon  this  question  had  not,  at  the 
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time  this  doubt  was  expressed,  become  generally  kuowu.  It  is  i>rob- 
able  that  the  evidence  i)resented  in  the  preceding-  j)art  of  this  report, 
together  with  the  reports  of  recent  explorations  made  by  others,  will 
serve,  to  some  extent,  to  dispel  such  doubt.  In  any  case  the  propriety 
of  undertaking  the  discussion  of  the  question  at  this  time  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  result. 

As  different  conclusions  are  often  reached  because  of  the  different 
senses  in  which  the  principal  terms  used  are  understood,  it  may  be  well 
to  define  at  the  outset  the  sense  in  which  they  are  here  used.  In  the 
present  case  the  terms  that  need  to  be  most  clearly  defined  are  '^Indians," 
as  referring  to  the  former  inhabitants,  and  mound  area,''  as  referring 
to  the  geographical  district  alluded  to. 

As  already  stated,  the  term  "mound  area,  as  herein  used,  is  lim- 
ited to  tbat  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  the  adjoining  sections  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  name 
"  Indians,"  although  generally  used  in  a  much  broader  sense  and  as 
embracing  the  entire  American  race,  is,  in  this  discussion,  limited  to 
the  aboriginal  tribes  found  occupying  the  above  described  area  when 
first  visited  by  Europeans,  and  to  their  immediate  ancestors.  This  re- 
striction is,  of  course,  an  arbitrary  one,  but  is  adopted  here  to  avoid 
confusion . 

Within  these  limitations  the  first  and  chief  (piestion  to  be  considered 
may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 

Were  all  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  wi)rks  of  the  mound  area  as 
above  defined,  constructed  by  the  Indians,  in  the  restricted  sense  above 
mentioned,  or  are  tliey  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  be  attributed  to  other  and 
more  highly  cultured  races,  as  tlie  Nahuatal  tribes,  the  Mayas,  the 
Pueblo  tribes,  or  some  lost  race  of  whi(*h  there  is  no  historical  mention  ! 

No  one  believes  it  possible  to  ascertain  tlie  history  of  the  construc- 
tion of  each  mound  and  earthwork;  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is  that  we  may  be  able  to  determine  with  reasonable  certainty  that 
works  of  a  particular  class  or  locality  were  built  by  a  known  tribe  or 
people;  or  negatively,  that  works  of  a  given  type  can  not  be  attributed 
to  any  people  of  whom  we  possess  historical  information. 

One  step,  therefore,  in  the  investigation,  and  a  very  important  one, 
too,  is  to  reach  the  general  conclusion  whether  all  classes  of  these 
remains  in  the  region  designated  may  be  justly  attributed  to  thelndians, 
in  the  sense  stated  above,  or  whether  there  are  some  types  which  must 
be  ascribed  to  a  different  race;  to  a  people  who  had  attained  a  higher 
position  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  the  Indians.  This  the  author 
l)elieves  is  possible,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine  con- 
clusively what  tribe  or  people  erected  any  given  work.  Nevertheless, 
the  conclusion  will  be  strengthened  by  every  proof  that  the  works  of 
particular  sections,  or  certain  types,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  particular 
tribes  or  stocks. 

The  author's  position  in  regard  to  the  question,  as  above  stated,  will 
appear  further  on. 
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DIFFERENT  OPINIONS. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  tbe  question  propounded,  it 
will  be  best  to  present  a  brief  review  of  tbe  different  opinions  Avbich 
have  so  far  been  published  to  tbe  world. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  close  of  tbe  eighteenth  century  that  tbe 
scientific  men  of  the  eastern  states  became  fully  impressed  with  tbe  fact 
that  remarkable  antiquities  were  to  be  found  in  our  country. 

About  this  time  President  Stiles,  of  New  Haven,  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, and  a  few  other  leading  minds  of  that  day,  becoming  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  these  antiquities,  and  having  received 
descriptions  of  a  number  of  them,  began  to  advance  theories  as  to 
their  origin.  Bartram  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  personal  obser- 
vations and  from  tlie  statements  of  the  Indians,  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  origin  of  certain  monuments ;  that  these  belonged  to  tbe  most 
distant  antiquity.^  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  error  to  infer  from  this,  as 
some  have  done,  that  he  attributed  these  works  to  a  highly  civilized 
people  who  had  become  extinct,  or,  in  ftict,  to  any  other  than  the  Indian 
race.  Schoolcraft  remarked  truly :^  "Bartram,  a  writer  and  traveler 
of  eminent  merit  as  a  naturalist,  and  close  observer  of  the  Indian  arts 
and  society,  who,  in  1773,  passed  through  their  territories  from  Florida 
to  tbe  Mississippi,  speaks  often  of  tbe  '  Indian  mounts  or  tumuli  and 
terraces,  monuments  of  tbe  ancients,'  terms  applied  by  him  to  Indian 
nations  who  had  preceded  the  then  existing  stocks.  Tradition  among 
them  had  denoted  such  prior  occupants,  with  manners  and  customs 
like  themselves,  whom  they  had  disi^laced.  Tbe  great  Muscoge  or 
Muscogulgee  confederacy  was  then  at  its  height.  The  Natchez  bad 
fallen  forty  years  before.  The  Utches  bad  been  conquered,  and,  with 
the  CoQsidas  and  Alabamas,  had  become  a  part  of  '  The  Nation,'  a  term 
commonly  applied  to  them  in  tbe  South.  He  bad  observed  some  works 
of  this  ancient  race  of  tribes,  and  particularly  a  stone  sepulchre  at 
Keowe,  of  which  tradition  ascribed  the  origin  to  these  ^  ancients.'  Yet 
he  closes  his  travels  with  this  observation:  'Concerning  the  monu- 
ments of  Americans,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  as  my  opinion, 
that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen,  discover  tbe  least  signs  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans,  or  other  inhabitants  of  the 
old  world ;  yet  evidently  betray  every  mark  of  the  most  distant  anti- 
quity.' "  , 

He  might  have  added  also  that  in  speaking  of  the  works  at  Apa- 
lachucla,  old  town,"  be  says :  "  Those  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  these 
remains  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Indian  town  and  fortress." 

Dr.  Franklin  in  reply  to  tbe  in(piiry  of  President  Stiles  suggested 
that  the  works  in  Ohio  might  have  been  constructed  by  De  Soto  in  his 
wanderings.    This  suggesticni  was  followed  up  by  Noah  Webster  with 

1  ••  Travt'ls  (1791),"  pp.  3(57  and  :59(i.        Hist.  Iiulian  Trilx'.s  (1856),  Vol.  5.  i».  115.      »  "  Travels,"  p.  522. 
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an  attempt  to  sustain  it,^  but  subsequently  this  able  lexicographer 
entirely  abandoned  this  position  and  attributed  these  works  to  the 
aboriginal  Indians.  Capt.  Heart,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  addressed 
to  him  by  Dr.  Barton,  gives  his  opinion  that  the  works  could  not  have 
been  constructed  by  De  Soto  and  his  followers,  but  belonged  to  an  age 
preceding  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus;  that  they  were  not 
due  to  the  Indians  or  their  i^redecessors,  but  to  a  people  not  altogether 
in  an  uncultivated  state,  as  tliey  must  have  been  under  the  subordina- 
tion of  law  and  a  well  governed  police.- 

This  is  i^robably  the  first  clear  and  distinct  expression  of  a  view 
which  has  subsequently  obtained  the  assent  of  so  many  of  the  leading 
writers  on  American  archeology. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  new  and 
important  characters  appear  on  the  stage  of  American  archeology. 
These  are  Bishop  jMadison,  of  Virginia,  and  Rev.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris, 
of  Massachusetts.  These  two  gentlemen,"  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Haven, ^ 
*  *  *  "are  among  the  first  who,  uniting  opportunities  of  personal 
observation  to  the  advantage  of  scientific  culture,  imparted  to  the  pub- 
lic their  imi)ressions  of  western  antiquities.  They  represent  the  two 
classes  of  observers  whose  opposite  views  still  divide  the  sentiment  of 
the  country;  one  class  seeing  no  evidence  of  art  beyond  what  might  be 
expected  of  existing  tribes,  with  the  simple  difference  of  a  more  numer- 
ous population  and  consequently  better  defined  and  more  permanent 
habitations;  the  others  finding  i)roofs  of  skill  and  refinement,  to  be 
explained,  as  they  believe,  only  on  the  supposition  that  a  superior  native 
race,  or  more  probably  a  peojde  of  foreign  and  higher  civilization  once 
occupied  the  soil," 

Bishop  IMadison  was  the  representative  of  the  first  class.  Dr.  Harris 
represented  that  section  of  the  second  class  maintaining  the  opinion 
that  the  mound -builders  were  Toltecs,  who,  after  residing  for  a  time  in 
this  region,  moved  south  into  Mexico. 

As  the  principal  theories  which  are  held  at  the  present  day  on  this 
subject  are  substantially  set  forth  in  these  authorities,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  up  the  history  of  the  controversy  except  so  far  as  is  required 
in  order  to  notice  the  various  modifications  of  the  two  leading  views. 

Those  holding  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  not  the  authors  of 
these  works,  although  agreeing  on  this  point,  and  hence  included  in  one 
class,  differ  widely  among  themselves  as  to  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
to  be  ascribed;  one  section,  of  which  Dr.  Harris  may  be  considered  the 
pioneer,  holding  that  they  were  built  by  the  Toltecs,  who  occupied  the 
Mississippi  valley  previous  to  their  appearance  in  the  vale  of  Anahuac.'' 

*  American  Magazine  Dec.  1787,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1788.  Am.  Museum.  Also  referred  to  by  Haven, 
Smithson.  Contri.,  vol.  viii,  pp.  24,  25. 

Trails.  Am.  Phil.  See.  vol.  ill,  1793,  pp.  217-218. 

*  Archeology  of  the  United  States,  Smithson.  Contri.  vol.  viii,  p.  31. 

*  In  alliidiug  here  and  elsewhere  to  the  Toltecs,  we  do  not  intend  to  assert  thereby  a  belief  in  the 
reality  of  such  a  people,  nor  do  we  wish  to  be  understood  b3'  this  note  as  denying  their  existence,  as 
this  is  a  question  that  does  not  enter  into  the  present  discussion. 
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Among  the  more  receut  advocates  of  this  view  may  be  classed  the 
following  authors:  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  in  their  ^^Ancient  Monu- 
ments of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  (though  Mr.  Squier  subsequently 
changed  his  opinion  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  antiquities  of  New  York, 
which  he  became  convinced  should  be  attributed  to  the  Iroquois  tribes) ; 
Mr.  John  T.  Short  in  his  North  Americans  of  Antiquity;"  Dr.  Daw- 
son in  his  Fossil  Man,"  who  identifies  the  Tallegwi  with  the  Toltecs; 
Eev.  J.  P.  McLean  in  his  Mound  Builders,  "  and  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  in 
his    Antiquities  of  Tennessee." 

Wilson,  in  his  Prehistoric  Man,"  modifies  this  view  somewhat,  look- 
ing to  the  region  south  of  Mexico  for  the  original  home  of  the  Toltecs 
and  deriving  the  Aztecs  from  the  mound-builders. 

Another  section  of  this  class  includes  those  who,  although  rejecting 
the  idea  of  an  Indian  origin,  are  satisfied  with  simi)ly  designating  the 
authors  of  tbese  works  a  ^^ostrace,"  without  following  the  inquiry  into 
the  more  uncertain  field  of  racial  or  ethnical  relations.  To  this  type 
belong  most  of  the  authors  of  recent  short  articles  and  brief  reports  on 
American  archeology,  and  quite  a  number  of  diligent  workers  in  this 
field  whose  names  are  not  before  the  world  as  authors. 

J.  D.  Baldwin,  in  his  Ancient  America,"  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  mound-builders  were  Toltecs,  but  thinks  they  came  originally  from 
Mexico,  or  further  south,  and  after  occupying  the  Ohio  valley  and  the 
Gulf  states,  i)robably  for  centuries,  were  at  last  driven  southward  by 
an  influx  of  barbarous  hordes  from  the  northern  region,  and  appeared 
again  in  Mexico.'  Bradford,  thirty  years  previous  to  this,  had  sug- 
gested Mexico  as  their  original  home.^  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  on  the  other 
hand,  supposes  that  the  authors  of  these  remains  came  from  the  Pueblo 
tribes  of  New  Mexico.^  Dr.  Foster^  agrees  substantially  with  Baldwin. 
In  this  general  class  may  also  be  included  a  number  of  extravagant 
hypotheses,  such  as  those  advanced  by  Rafinesque,  George  Jones,  Dela- 
field,  and  others. 

The  class  maintaining  the  view  that  these  monuments  are  the  work  of 
Indians  found  inhabiting  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  or 
their  ancestors,  numbered,  up  to  a  recent  date,  but  comparatively  few 
leading  authorities  among  its  advocates;  in  other  words,  the  followers 
of  Bishop  Madison  are,  or  at  least  were  until  recently,  far  less  numer- 
ous than  the  followers  of  Dr.  Harris.  The  difterences  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  view  are  of  minor  importance  and  only  appear  when  the 
investigation  is  carried  one  step  further  back,  and  the  attempt  made 
to  designate  the  particular  tribe,  nation,  people,  or  ethnic  family  to 
which  they  pertained. 

The  tradition  of  the  Delawares,  as  given  by  Heckwelder,  having 
brought  upon  the  stage  the  Tallegwi,  they  are  made  to  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  speculations  of  those  inclined  to  the  theory  of  an 

'  Ancient  America,  pp.  70-75. 
2  American  Antiquities,  j).  71. 

Reach,  Indian  Miscellany,  p.  170.    Also,  Nort  h  American  Review,  October,  1888. 
'•Prehistoric  Kaces,  pp.  339-342. 
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ludiau  origin.  And  as  this  tradition  agrees  very  well  witli  a  uumber 
of  facts  brought  to  light  by  antiquarian  and  philological  researches,  it 
has  had  considerable  influence  in  shaping  the  conclusion  even  of  those 
who  are  not  professed  believers  in  it. 

One  of  the  ablest  early  advocates  of  the  Indian  origin  of  these  works 
was  Dr.  McCullohj  and  his  conclusions  based,  as  they  were,  on  the 
comparatively  slender  data  then  obtainable,  are  remarkable,  not  only 
for  the  clearness  with  Avhich  they  are  stated  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  they  are  defined,  but  as  being  more  in  accordance  with  all  the 
facts  ascertained  than  perhaps  those  of  any  contemporary. 

Samuel  G.  Drake,  Henry  Schoolcraft,  Dr.  Ha^'en,  and  Sir  eTohn  Lub- 
bock are  also  disposed  to  ascribe  these  ancient  works  to  the  Indians. 
Among  the  recent  advocates  of  this  theory  are  the  following,  who  have 
made  known  their  position  in  regard  to  the  questi(m  by  their  writings 
or  addresses : 

Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  State  Archeological 
Society  of  Ohio,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  mound-builders  of  Ohio 
were  village  Indians.  Col.  F.  M.  Force  expresses  a  similar  opinion  in 
his  paper  entitled The  Mound-Builders,"  read  before  the  Cincinnati 
Literary  Club.  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  brings  forward,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  October  number,  1881,  of  the  American  Antiquarian,  (con- 
siderable historical  evidence  tending  to  the  conchision  that  tlie  Indians 
were  the  authors  of  these  ancient  works.'  Dr.  P.  B.  Hoy,  in  a  pai)er 
entitled Who  built  the  Mounds  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
rhe  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,^  brings  forward  a  number  of  fiicts 
to  sustain  the  same  view.  Mr.  Lncien  Carr,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  a 
paper  entitled  ''The  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  histori(;ally 
considered''  (contained  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Kentucky  Geological 
Survey),  has  presented  a  very  strong  array  of  historical  evidence,  going 
to  show  not  onl}^  that  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  time 
they  were  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  were  sedentary  and  agricul- 
tural, but  also  that  several  of  the  tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  building 
mounds.  Several  articles  and  two  small  volumes  have  also  been  pub- 
lished by  the  author  of  this  volume,  taking  the  same  view.  The  arti- 
cles will  be  found  in  the  American  Antiquarian,"  '^Magazine  of 
American  History,"  Science,''  ''American  AnthroiK)logist,"  and  else- 
where. The  two  small  works  are  "  The  Cherokees  in  pre-Columbian 
Times,"  and  "  The  Shawnees  in  pre-Columbian  Times." 

These  recent  papers  may  justly  be  considered  the  commencement  of 
a  rediscussion  of  this  question,  in  Avhich  the  Indian,  after  a  long  exclu- 
sion, will  be  readmitted  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  problem. 

Prof.  Dall  has  likewise  taken  an  advanced  step  in  this  direction  in 
the  excellent  American  edition  of  Marquis  de  iTadaillac's  "Prehistoric 
America,"  boldly  accepting  the  results  of  later  investigations  j  and  the 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler's  Kentucky." 

'Compare  Hist.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1866,  p.  35,  Am.  Autiq..  1881,  vol.  4,  p.  9  and  American  Race,  p.  88. 
2  Vol.  VI,  1881-'83,  p.  84. 
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One  l  eason  why  so  little  progress  has  beeu  made  in  unraveling  this 
riddle  of  the  American  Sphinx  is  that  most  of  the  authors  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  of  American  archeology  have  proceeded  upon 
certain  assumptions  which  virtually  closed  the  door  against  a  free  and 
unbiased  investigation. 

Even  the  most  intelligent  writers  on  this  subject  commence  or  inter- 
lard their  discussions  with  such  expressions  as  the  following: 

An  ancient  and  unknown  people  left  remains  of  settled  life  and  of  a  certain  degree 
of  civilization  in  the  vallej'S  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.' 

Among  those  nations  who  are  M^ithont  recognized  descendants  are  the  Mound- 
builders,  who  lived  east  of  the  Mississippi.- 

The  evidences  of  the  former  existence  of  a  prehistoric  race  known  as  the  Mound- 
builders,  who  at  one  time  occupied  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  are  too  conclusive  to  admit  of  doubt. 
These  evidences  consist  of  tumuli  symmetrically  raised  and  often  enclosed  in  mathe- 
matical figur  es,  such  as  the  square,  the  octagon,  and  circle,  with  long  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation ;  of  pits  in  the  solid  rock,  and  rubbish  heaps  formed  in  the  prosecu- 
cution  of  their  mining  operations;  and  of  a  variety  of  utensils  wrought  in  stone  or 
copper,  or  molded  in  clay,  which  evince  a  Inoivledge  of  art  and  methodical  labor  foreign 
to  the  red  man? 

An  ancient  race  entirely  distinct  from  the  Indian,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  civil- 
ization, once  inhabited  the  central  portion  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  monuments  described  are  not  the  work  of  the  Indian  tribes  found  in  the  countryy 
nor  of  any  tribe  reseniblinf/  them  in  institutioris.^ 

The  only  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  of  a  people  conventionally  called  the 
Mound-builders,  preceding  the  modern  Indians  in  the  occupancy  of  this  continent, 
consist  of  material  relics. « 

The  professor  [alluding  to  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  author  of  The  Antiquities  of  Ten- 
nessee] has  clearly  shown  that  the  Mound-builder  people  and  the  Indians  were  distinct^ 
and  has  set  at  rest  a  question  upon  which  some  doubts  were  still  entertained  by  a 
certain  school  of  archeologists  which  has  really  never  been  very  strong.^ 

And  so  on  in  the  same  strain  through  most  of  the  works  relating  to 
this  subject,  thus  virtually  deciding  the  question  before,  or  without, 
properly  discussing  it.  A  few  have  ventured  the  suggestion  that  pos- 
sibly these  ancient  works  were  due  to  the  Indian  race  found  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the  Europeans. 
But  this  suggestion,  instead  of  receiving  serious  attention  and  being 
properly  and  thoroughly  investigated,  has  generally  been  thrust  aside 
as  unworthy  of  consideration.  For  example,  one  writer  dismisses  it 
with  the  remark : 

I  am  not  aware  tliat  the  opinion  that  the  red  men  were  the  authors  of  the  most 
extensive  works,  though  maintained  hy  some  scholars  of  high  repute,  is  held  by  any 
who  have  given  them  personal  and  thorough  examination.** 

Another  unfortunate  and  unwarranted  assumption  which  has  been  a 
serious  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  solution  of  this  problem  is, 
that  there  is  such  a  general  similarity  in  these  ancient  monuments  as 


'  Baldwin,  Ancient  America,  p.  14. 

*  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Beach's  Indian  Miscellany. 

p.  243. 

■^Foster's  Prehistoric  Races,  j).  97. 

*  McLean.    Mound  Builders.  ]>.  13. 
^Bancroft.  Native  Races,  iv,  j).  787. 


Farquh arson,  in  I'roc.  Davenport  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol, 
n,  p.  103. 

^  Short,  North  Americans  of  Antiquity,  p.  65. 
'*Conant,  Footprints  of  a  Vanished  Race.  ]>  iv 
(preface). 
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to  Justify  the  couclusioii  that  they  are  the  works  of  one  people,  of  one 
great  nation.  Scattered  through  the  large  majority  of  works  where 
allusion  is  made  to  this  subject  are  to  be  found  such  expressions  as  the 
following : 

The  differences  which  have  already  been  pointed  out  between  the  monuments  of 
the  several  portions  of  the  valley,  of  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  divisions, 
are  not  sufficiently  marked  to  authorize  the  belief  that  they  were  the  works  of  sej)a- 
rat©  nations.  The  features  common  to  all  are  elementary  and  identify  them  as  apper- 
taining to  a  single  grand  system.^ 

While  the  character  of  these  structures,  as  traced  over  wide  areas,  dilfers  in  minor 
particulars  still  there  is  a  general  uniformity  ivhich  stamps  the  authors  as  one  people, 
the  subjects  of  one  controUing  gorernment.- 

Thie  ancient  people,  whose  remains  indicate  unity  and  civilization,  must  have  been 
organized  as  a  nation  with  a  central  administration  which  all  recognized.^ 

They  [the  mound-builders]  were  probably  one  people;  that  is,  composed  of  tribes 
living  under  similar  laws,  religion,  and  other  institutions.  Such  variations  as  are 
observed  in  the  monuments  are  only  those  that  would  naturally  occur  between  cen- 
tral and  frontier  regions,  although  the  animal  mounds  of  the  northwest  present 
some  difficulties.* 

Short,  in  his  North  Americans  of  Antiquity,"  proceeds  upon  the 
same  theory  as,  in  fact,  do  the  large  majorityof  those  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject.  Yet,  as  will  soon  become  apparent  to  any  one  who 
will  study  the  different  forms  of  these  works  with  any  care,  the  only 
similarity  between  the  extremes  of  form  and  construction  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  built  of  earth.  Between  these  extremes,  if  the  earth- 
works of  the  world  were  classified,  would  fall  much  the  larger  portion 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  conical  tumuli  bear  a  far  more  striking  re- 
semblance in  form  to  the  mounds  of  Japan,  Siberia,  and  northern  Eu- 
rope, and  some  of  the  burrows  of  the  British  isles  than  they  do  to  the 
effigy  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  the  circles  and  squares  of  Ohio,  or  the 
pyramidal  and  truncated  tumuli  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  proba- 
bly not  going  too  far  to  say  that  if  the  most  skillful  engineer  of  the 
present  day  were  to  undertake  the  task  of  building  as  many  different 
forms  of  earthworks  as  his  skill  could  devise,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  to  exceed  the  variety  now  found.  So  varied  are  they  that  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  classify  them  according  to  form,  except  in  a 
very  loose  and  general  way. 

Almost  every  animal  their  builders  were  acquainted  with  has  served 
as  a  model,  and  almost  every  geometrical  form  from  a  spiral  to  a  pyra- 
mid has  been  imitated.  Examining  their  internal  structure,  they  are 
found  to  be  equally  varied. 

That  there  are  certain  types  in  form  and  construction  which  prevail 
in  certain  sections  is  true,  but  the  claim  that  there  is  throughout  a 
general  similarity  which  stamps  their  authors  as  one  people,  unless 
this  term  is  used  as  denoting  one  race,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 

It  is  admitted  that  these  works  and  the  minor  vestiges  of  art  found 


1  Squier  and  Davis,  Anc.  Mon.,  p.  301. 

2  Foster,  Prehistoric  Races,  p.  97. 


3  Baldwin,  Ancient  America,  p.  57. 
*  Bancroft.  iSTative  Races,  iv,  785. 
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ill  them  indicate  that  their  authors  belonged  to  one  raee,  and  differed 
but  little  I'rom  each  other  in  regard  to  the  position  reached  in  the  grade 
of  culture;  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  expressions  and 
statements  referred  to,  and  in  most  cases  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
them,  is  that  the  mound-builders  belonged  to  one  great  nation,  one 
people  connected  together  by  one  system  of  government.  Even  where 
these  writers  are  most  guarded  their  speculations  in  reference  to  these 
monuments  are  based  upon  this  theory,  and  their  expressions  are  con- 
stantly revealing  the  fact  that  their  minds  are  pervaded  Avith  this  idea. 

The  thought  that  once  a  mighty  nation  occupied  the  vallej^  of  the 
Mississippi  with  its  frontier  settlements  resting  on  the  lake  shores  and 
gulf  coast,  nestling  in  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  range  and  skirt- 
ing the  broad  plains  of  the  west;  a  nation  with  its  systems  of  govern- 
ment and  religion,  but  which  has  disapi^eared,  leaving  behind  it  no 
evidences  of  its  glory,  power,  and  extent,  save  these  silent,  forest-cov- 
ered remains,  has  something  so  fascinating  and  attractive  in  it,  that 
once  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind  it  warps  and  biases  all  its 
investigations  and  conclusions. 

There  seems  to  pervade  the  minds  of  many  explorers,  and  in  fact  of 
some  American  archeologists,  no  doubt  under  the  spur  of  this  enchant- 
ing thought,  the  hope  and  expectation  that  some  great  and  astounding 
find  will  yet  be  made  which  will  confirm  this  theory. 

One  reason  why  this  view  has  so  generally  prevailed  is,  that  the  con- 
clusions of  later  authors  have  been  based  mainly  on  the  descriptions 
and  characteristics  of  the  Ohio  mounds.  For  instance,  the  work  enti- 
tled The  Mound-Builders  "  by  the  Kev.  J.  P.  McLean,  is— with  the 
exception  of  the  appendix — based  almost  wholly  on  the  statements  of 
Squier  and  Davis,  although  the  author  resided  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
mound  area,  and,  as  his  Archeology  of  Butler  County  "  shows,  was 
familiar  with  the  works  of  this  region. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  is  the  undeniable  fact  that,  wherever 
these  remains  are  found  we  see,  as  is  well  known  even  to  the  writers 
who  exi)ress  these  views,  evidences  of  warfare,  of  precautions  against 
attack  and  surprise,  of  attempts  at  defense j  not  along  the  borders 
alone  of  the  mound  area,  but  in  every  section  of  it;  proving  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  a  condition  of  tribal  warfare,  and  hence  of  tribal 
divisions. 

It  is  strange  that  these  writers  should  so  press  this  idea  of  a  single 
nation,  when  in  the  same  work  they  speak  of  numerous  fortifications 
scattered  over  the  mound  regions,  of  signal  mounds  and  lookout  sta- 
tions on  numberless  hills,  and  of  other  indications  of  warfare.  To 
suppose  that  all  these  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  idea  that  they 
wer  e  constructed  as  a  defense  against  incoming  hordes  of  savages 
by  a  people  whose  ''setth'ments  were  widespread  as  the  extent  of 
their  (the  Mound-builders)  remains  indicate,"^  is  preposterous,  for  they 

'Short:  North  Americans  of  Antiquity,  p.  97. 
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accompany^  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  almost  every  village  site 
throiigliont  tlie  vast  area  embraced. 

A  third  serious  biudraiice  to  legitimate  progress  is  found  in  the  no- 
menclature which  has  come  into  use,  a  number  of  the  terms  commonly 
employed  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  theories  crystallized  into 
names;  such,  for  example,  as  ^'  Sacred  Enclosures,"  Temi^le  Mounds," 
^'Altar  Mounds,"  "  Sacrificial  Mounds,"  etc.  So  deeply  have  these 
become  embedded  in  the  minds  of  most  writers  on  American  arche- 
ology, that  in  alluding  to  our  ancient  earthworks  they  are  used  as 
though  no  question  could  arise  as  to  their  correctness.  In  fact,  many 
writers  on  this  subject  seem  to  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  the  mound- 
builders  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  religious  ceremonies.  A  charred 
bone  or  an  ash  bed  in  a  tunuilus  suggests  to  them  sacrifice,  a  mound- 
covered  stone  heap  or  hard  mass  of  clay  is  at  once  construed  into  a 
sacrificial  altar,  and  in  every  trun(;ated  mound  they  behold  the  site  of 
a  temple,  where  the  people,  led  by  their  priests,  assembled  to  perform 
their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Even  the  plates  of  mica,  found 
so  frequently  in  these  structures,  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
used  by  the  priests  as  reflectors  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  for 
the  purpose  of  igniting  the  fuel  on  the  altar,  thus  causing  the  j)eople 
to  believe  they  had  called  down  sacred  fire  from  the  sun,  their  supreme 
divinity. 

Take,  for  example,  the  expression  of  a  no  less  able  and  conscientious 
writer  than  Dr.  Lapham.  Speaking  of  the  masses  of  burnt  clay  and 
other  evidences  of  tire  found  in  the  walls  of  the  earthworks  at  Azta- 
lan,  Wisconsin,  he  remarks:  "  From  all  the  facts  observed  it  is  likely 
that  the  clay  was  mixed  with  the  straw  and  made  into  some  coarse 
kind  of  envelope  or  covering  for  sacrifices  about  to  be  consumed.  The 
whole  was  probably  then  placed  on  the  wall  of  earth,  mixed  with  the 
requisite  fuel,  aiul  burned.  The  promiscuous  mixture  of  charcoal, 
burned  clay,  charred  bones,  blackened  pottery,  etc.,  can  only  in  this 
way  be  accounted  for." ' 

Examining  the  facts  as  given  in  his  most  excellent  work  on  the 
Anti(]uities  of  Wisconsin,  we  are  astonished  to  find  how  small  a  basis 
he  had  upon  which  to  build  such  a  theory. 

The  Aztalan  remains  consist  in  i)art  of  surrounding  walls,  which 
have  mound-like  enlargements : 

Whether  these  walls  are  only  a  series  of  ordinary  nioimds,  such  as  are  found  all 
over  the  western  country,  differing  only  in  being  united  to  one  another,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  difficult  to  decide.  They  may,  possibly,  have  been  designed  for  the  same 
and  for  other  purposes.  On  opening  the  walls  near  the  top  it  is  occasionally  found 
that  the  earth  has  been  burned.  Irregular  masses  of  hard,  reddish  clay,  full  of  cav- 
ities, bear  distinct  impressions  of  straw,  or  rather  wild  hay,  with  which  they  had 
been  mixed  before  burning.  These  places  are  of  no  very  considerable  extent,  nor 
are  they  more  than  6  inches  in  depth.  Fragments  of  the  same  kind  are  found  scat- 
tered about,  and  they  have  been  observed  in  other  localities  at  a  great  distance 
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from  these  ancient  ruins.  *  "  ■  As  indicating  the  origin  of  this  burned  clay,  it 
is  important  to  state  that  it  is  usually  mixed  with  j)ieces  of  charcoal,  partiJiUy 
burned  bones,  etc.   Fragments  of  pottery  are  also  found  in  the  same  connection. ^ 

If  these  embankments  are  true  walls,  the  places  selected  for  cremat- 
ing bodies  would  seem  to  be  very  unusual  and  wholly  inappropriate. 
Moreover,  we  find  on  tlie  next  page  of  his  work  proof  that  burial  was 
practiced  by  the  occupants.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  mound-like 
enlargements  were  found  the  remains  of  two  bodies  which  he  judged 
had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture.  N^ear  the  surface  of  the  same 
mound  were  found  fragments  of  pottery,  charcoal,  half-burned  human 
bones,  and  masses  of  burned  clay.  If  the  theory  advanced  be  correct, 
we  would  have  here  evidence  in  the  same  mound  of  two  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead.  If  the  object  were  to  consume  the  body,  it  would 
be  very  strange  that  it  should  be  first  inclosed  in  a  mass  of  clay  and 
the  burned  remains  afterward  left  uncared-for. 

It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  clay  m.ixed  with  wild  grass  was 
used  as  plastering  for  winter  houses  which  were  built  on  these  enlarge- 
ments or  mounds,  or  for  wooden  x)alisades.  The  presence  of  partially 
burned  human  bones  may  be  easily  accounted  for  without  resorting  to 
the  theory  of  human  sacrifice  or  intentional  cremation,  as  will  here- 
after be  shown. 

I  am  inclined,  from  personal  examination,  to  accept  Dr.  Lapham's 
suggestion  that  these  supposed  walls  are  only  a  series  of  mounds 
united  by  embankments.  Similar  series  are  found  in  Crawford  county, 
in  the  same  State. 

In  the  latter  case  they  seem  to  have  been  used  only  as  house  sites. 

Dr.  Lapham  was,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  con- 
scientious students  of  our  antiquities,  yet  this  idea  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  religious  ceremonies  in  the  customs  of  the  mound-builders 
had  taken  such  strong  hold  on  his  mind  that  the  evidence  of  fire,  even 
in  the  inclosing  walls,  was  sufiQcient  to  bring  sacrifice  forward  as  an 
explanation  of  the  condition  observed,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  mound- builders  and  Indians  belonged  to 
the  same  race. 

Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  in  the  explanation  of  their  reasons  for 
designating  certain  w^orks    sacred  in  closures"  remark^  as  follows: 

Thus,  when  we  tind  an  inclosure  containing  a  number  of  mounds,  ail  of  which  it 
is  capable  of  demonstration  were  religious  in  their  purposes,  or  in  some  Avay  con- 
nected with  the  superstitions  of  the  people  who  built  them,  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible that  the  inclosure  itself  was  also  deemed  sacred. 

How  are  we  to  demonstrate  that  a  mound  was  intended  for  reli- 
gious purposes?  The  answer  given  by  these  authors  is  to  be  gathered 
from  their  chapter  on  altar  or  sacrificial  mounds,"  and  is  in  substance 
as  follows:  If  it  has  a  (so-called)  "altar*'  in  it  and  is  stratified,  it  has 
been  built  for  religious  purposes,  though  the  altar  alone  would  doubt- 
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less  have  sufficed  with  them  to  x>lace  a  mound  iu  this  category.  Even 
the  character  of  the  sacrifices  is  supposed  to  be  clearly  indicated,  as 
they  remark  that — 

The  inference  that  human  sacrifices  were  made  here  and  the  remains  afterwards 
thus  collected  and  deposited,  or  that  a  system  of  burial  of  this  extraordinary  char- 
acter was  practiced  in  certain  cases,  seems  to  follow  legitimately  from  the  facts  and 
circumstances  here  presented.' 

According  to  Short,  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  has  shown  that  the  sup- 
posed uniformity  of  stratification  in  altar  mounds  is  a  fallacy.  In  many 
instances  the  earth  has  been  dumped  together  indiscriminately."^ 
The  Bureau  explorations  also  tend  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  theory  of 
the  authors  of  "Ancient  Monuments"  in  tliis  respect,  and  also  on  the 
supposition  that  "  altar  mounds  "  are  never  used  for  burial  purposes. 

Although  there  will  be  occasion  hereafter  to  allude  to  this  subject, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  notice  here  some  reasons  for  protesting  against 
the  use  of  terms  implying  sacrifice. 

It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  the  terms  "  sacred  [inclosures  "  and  "  sac- 
rificial mounds  "  by  Messrs  Squier  and  Davis  hinges  upon  the  object  and 
use  of  the  so-called  "  altars."  If  they  are  in  error  in  this  respect  their 
whole  theory  falls  to  the  ground  and  the  use  of  these  terms  is  unwar- 
ranted and  misleading. 

If  these  altars  were  used  for  sacrificial  purposes  in  a  religious  sense, 
or  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  as  these  authors  evidently  imply,  and, 
moreover,  for  human  sacrifice,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  them 
(some  ten  or  twelve)  should  be  found  in  the  single  inclosure  denomi- 
nated "  Mound  city;"  that  a  single  village  should  have  nearly  a  dozen 
different  places  of  offering  sacrifices.  It  is  very  strange  that  true  sacri- 
ficial altars  used  by  the  same  people,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  single 
village,  should  have  varied  so  greatly  that  while  some  were  circular 
and  some  elliptical,  others  were  squares  or  parallelograms;  some  but- 
2  feet  across,  while  others  were  50  feet  or  more  in  length,  by  12  to  15 
in  breadth.  A  basin-shaped  mass  of  clay  45  or  50  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  and  not  more  than  18  inches  high,  with  broad,  sloping  margins, 
would  be  an  unusual  altar. 

Passing  by  these  serious  objections,  let  us  examine  the  evidence  upon 
which  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  base  their  conclusions  respecting  these 
structures.  It  appears  that  they  examined  some  forty  or  fifty  of  these 
altar-containing  tumuli :  their  statement  is,  "  of  one  hundred  mounds 
examined,  sixty  were  altar  or  temple  mounds."  ^  Allowing  ten  of  this 
number  for  temple  mounds,  the  number  belonging  to  the  other  class 
would  be  fifty.  Of  these,  they  describe  and  figure  as  types  ten  or 
eleven,  seven  of  which  were  on  the  restricted  and  inclosed  area  of  13 
acres,  designated  "  Mound  city." 

The  altar  basin  of  one  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  fine  dry  ashes, 
intermixed  with  which  were  some  fragments  of  ornamented  i)otte^y 


'  Anc.  Mon.,  p.  159. 
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and  a  few  (*opper  disks,  and  opaque  mica  in  sheets  so  laid  as  to  over- 
lap one  another.  Resting-  on  these  were  some  charred  human  bones, 
probably  those  of  a  single  skeleton. 

There  certainly  is  nothing  in  this  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  a 
sacrifice.  The  facts  might  warrant  the  conclusion  that  cremation  had 
been  attempted;  but  to  base  the  theory  of  sacrifice  on  these  facts  is 
unjustifiable.  It  was  api^arent  that  the  mica  and  bones  were  care- 
fully placed  there  after  the  fire  had  died  out,  and  with  the  evident 
intention  of  sepulture.  Moreover,  as  the  authors  inform  us,  the  lay- 
ers of  mica  and  calcined  bones  *  *  *  were  peculiar  to  this  indi- 
vidual mound,  and  were  not  found  in  any  other  of  the  class." 

In  the  basin  of  another  was  "a  deposit  of  fine  ashes,  intermixed 
with  charcoal,  3  inches  thick."  In  these  ashes  were  some  fragments  of 
Ijottery  and  a  few  shell  and  pearl  beads.  The  basin  of  another  con- 
tained nothing  more  than  a  mass,  4  or  5  inches  thick,  of  something 
like  lime  mortar,  apparently  made  from  calcined  sliells,  fragments  of 
the  shells  being  intermixed.  It  will  scarcely  be  claimed  that  these 
contain  any  indications  of  sacrifice. 

The  basin  of  another  of  large  size  was  filled  with  relics,  chiefly 
articles  of  stone  and  copper,  and  fragments  of  pottery  mixed  with  coal 
and  ashes.  A  single  fragment  of  a  partially  calcined  bone  Avas  found 
on  the  altar;  it  was  the  i)atella  of  a  human  skeleton. 

In  the  basin  of  mound  No.  8  was  found  the  collection  of  articles  which 
has  become  so  noted  in  works  relating  to  American  archeology.  This 
deposit,  we  are  informed,  consisted  of  ''not  far  from  200  pipes  carved 
in  stone;  many  pearl  and  shell  beads;  numerous  disks,  tubes,  etc.,  of 
copper,  and  a  number  of  other  ornaments  of  copper  covered  with  silver, 
etc.,"  intermixed  with  much  ashes. 

The  altar  of  mound  18  ''contained  no  relics,  but  was  thinly  covered 
with  a  carbonaceous  deposit  resembling  burned  leaves." 

The  altar  of  mound  7  was  nothing  more  than  "a smooth,  level  floor 
of  clay  slightly  burned,  which  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  an 
inch  in  thickness.  A  small  portion  of  one  side  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  mica,  the  rounded  pieces  overlapping  as  the  scales  of  a  fish." 

The  basin  of  a  small  altar  in  another  mound  was  rich  in  relics  con- 
taining "several  instruments  of  obsidian;"  " several  scrolls  tastefully 
cut  from  thin  sheets  of  mica;"  traces  of  cloth  made  of  doubled  and 
twisted  thread;  a  number  of  bone  implements;  a  quantity  of  pearl 
beads,  and  some  fragments  of  copper  in  thin,  narrow  slips. 

The  altar  of  one  was  simply  a  mound-shaped  mass  covered  with 
stones;  that  of  another  consisted  of  sand  with  a  median  stratum  of 
charcoal,  and  a  dished  surface  paved  with  small  cobblestones. 

These  are  all  the  examples  of  the  type  designated  "sacrificial  mounds" 
which  these  authors  describe,  and  they  furnish  the  evidence  upon  which 
archeologists  are  expected  to  accept  the  theory  that  these  structures 
were  built  and  used  for  sacrificial  purposes.    If  this  be  sufficient  to 
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warrant  sueli  a  theory,  wliat  is  to  be  the  coneliision  iu  reference  to  the 
liuudreds  of  burned  clay  beds  of  the  mounds  described  in  the  preceding- 
descriptive  part  of  this  report  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  all  were  intended 
for  sacrificial  purposes?  Is  it  not  far  more  probable  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  little  village  in  the  inclosure  made  use  of  fire  for  some  other 
purpose  than  for  human  sacrifices,  which  seems  to  be  virtually  imphed 
by  the  theory  advanced?  Kor  is  this  said  in  jest,  for  every  evidence 
of  fire  mentioned  as  being  found  in  this  inclosure  is  supposed  to  have 
been  connected  with  religious  ceremonies.  Even  a  deposit  of  chipped 
flints  is  supposed  to  be  a  religious  or  sacrificial  offering.  Speaking  of 
this  deposit  or  cache,  these  authors  say : 

If  they  were  thus  placed  as  an  offering  we  can  form  some  estimate,  in  view  of  the 
facts  that  they  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great  distance  and  fashioned  with 
great  toil,  of  the  devotional  fervor  which  induced  the  sacrifice,  or  the  magnitude  of 
the  calamity  which  that  sacrifice  was  intended  to  divert.  *  *  *  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  deposit  was  final,  and  was  made  in  compliance  with  some  religious 
requirements. 

As  caches  of  stone  implements  have  been  discovered  in  different 
localities,  sometimes  where  no  mound  has  been  raised  over  them,  it  is 
more  likely  that  in  this  case  the  workman  adopted  this  plan  of  con- 
cealing his  treasure  to  i)revent  its  being  disturbed. 

Sir  John  Lubbock^  remarks  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  respecting  these  constructions: 

This  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  us  altogether  satisfactory,  and  although  these 
altar-containing  mounds  differ  in  so  many  respects  from  the  above  described  tumuli, 
we  still  feel  disposed  to  regard  them  as  sepulchral  ratlier  than  sacrificial.  Not  having, 
however,  had  the  advantage  of  examining  them  for  ourselves,  we  throw  this  out  as  a 
suggestion  rather  than  express  it  as  an  opinion.  We  confess  that  we  feel  much  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  why  altars  should  be  covered  up  in  this  manner.  We  call  to 
mind  no  analogous  case. 

Had  this  author  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
mounds  stratified  much  after  the  manner  of  those  described  by  Messrs. 
S(inier  and  Davis  that  are  true  burial  mounds;  many  others  which 
have  no  altar  and  yet  are  not  burial  mounds ;  and  others  that  have  been 
exjdored  as  widely  apart  as  Iowa  and  North  Carolina  which  contained 
true,  altar-shaped  masses  built  of  cobblestones,  some  of  which  showed 
no  indications  whatever  of  fire,  while  others  were  covered  with  layers 
of  charcoal  and  ashes  in  which  were  imbedded  skeletons  or  human 
bones  bearing  no  marks  of  heat,  he  would  probably  have  expressed  a  still 
more  decided  dissent. 

It  may  not  be  possible,  at  the  present  day,  to  decide  with  certainty 
as  to  the  object  and  use  of  those  so-called  altars,  but  the  theory  that 
they  were  used  for  sacrificial  purposes  seems  to  be  wholly  gratuitous 
and  without  the  shadow  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  There  are  some 
grounds,  as  will  appear  further  on,  for  believing  that  some  of  these  clay 
beds  were  used  as  places  for  torturing  prisoners  of  war,  the  chief  sacrifice 
the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  make. 
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There  are  perhaps  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  a  theory  of  cre- 
mation, as  has  been  done  by  Dorman/  whose  remarks  on  the  subject 
are  appropriate  in  this  place  : 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  great  error  has  not  been  made  by  many 
able  American  archeologists  in  denominating  a  class  of  artificial  mounds  altar 
mounds. Many  things  have  tended  to  lead  them  into  this  error.  The  burial  cus- 
toms of  the  aboriginal  Americans  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  A  sup- 
posed great  antiquity  has  been  ascribed  to  them,  and  a  special  race  of  mound- 
builders  has  been  created  to  furnish  builders  for  the  great  monuments  of  what  has 
been  called  an  extinct  race.  Whence  they  came  and  where  they  have  gone  has  puz- 
zled the  brain  of  many  an  antiquarian.  This  imaginary  people,  with  an  elaborate 
ritual  of  sacrifice  ofi"ered  on  the  altars  so  carefully  covered  with  an  abundance  of 
earth  to  protect  them  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  barbarian  intruders,  will,  how- 
ever, eventually  be  resolved  into  a  very  primitive  people  and  their  sacrificial  altars 
turned  into  cremation  pyres,  where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  burned  with  their 
worldly  effects  and  a  tumulus  erected  over  their  remains.  Upon  most  of  these  sup- 
posed altars  human  bones  have  been  found ;  ^  in  a  few,  however,  their  absence  is 
noted  by  explorers.  They  may  have  b  een  reduced  to  ashes,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  account  for  their  absence  in  this  way  alone,  for  the  custom,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
very  prevalent  of  preserving  the  bones  after  cremation  and  removing  them,  and 
among  many  of  the  tribes  they  were  reduced  to  a  powder,  which  was  used  in  some 
liquid  as  a  drinking  potion  for  the  relatives.  The  altar-mound  theorists  have  had 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  human  bones  by  the  horrible  rite  of  human  sacrifice. 
The  conclusion  that  the  mounds  of  this  class  were  devoted  to  this  suxierstitious  rite 
does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  They  rather  appear  to  indicate  that  cremation 
was  practiced.  The  sacrificial  origin  of  these  mounds  has  been  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  articles  of  only  one  class  occur  in  them.  This  would  only  indicate  that  a  divis- 
ion of  labor  was  established,  because  with  their  belief  in  a  future  life  and  a  contin- 
uance of  all  the  employments  of  the  present  life  many  of  the  products  of  any  skillful 
person  and  material  for  new  labor  would  be  deposited  with  such  a  person.  On  this 
subject  of  sacrifice,  running  as  it  does  through  all  their  ceremonial  life,  I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  that  part  of  this  work  devoted  to  that  subject.  Evidences  have  been 
found  of  cremation  in  Florida  mounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  in  regard  to  cremation  so  confidently 
expressed  in  this  quotation,  there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  doubting 
its  correctness,  as  will  hereafter  be  vshown. 

The  term  '^mound-builders,"  although  adopted  from  necessity,  is  &n 
unfortunate  one,  as  its  constant  use  has  accustomed  the  mind  to  look 
upon  the  authors  of  these  ancient  works  as  one  i)eople,  thus  fixing  in 
the  mind  an  unproven  theory  and  checking  to  some  extent  that  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  which  is  necessary  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

It  is  not  asserted,  nor  does  the  author  wish  to  be  understood  as  now 
maintaining,  that  all  these  expressed  and  implied  theories  are  incor- 
rect. Whether  the  mound-builders  devoted  much  of  their  time  to 
religious  ceremonies,  whether  the^  were  accustomed  to  make  religious 
-  sacrifices,  whether  there  were  sacred  inclosures,  sacrificial  and  temple 
mounds,  etc.,  are  questions  to  be  settled,  if  i>ossible,  by  careful  inves- 
tigations and  legitimate  deductions.  The  protest  expressed  is  against 
the  method  which  has  been  so  generally  followed  of  taking  them  for 
granted,  and  then,  without  any  proof  of  their  correctness,  proceeding 


'  Origin  of  Primitive  Superstitions,  p.  187.  ^  This  is  an  error.— C.  T, 
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to  build  up  theories  and  arrive  at  conclusions  based  upon  them ;  and 
also  against  the  pernicious  practice  of  grafting  into  our  archeological 
nomenclature  terms  which  involve  these  assumptions. 

For  example,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  mound-builders  were  sun 
worshippers,  and  this  theory  is  given  such  prominence  and  influence 
that  legitimate  conclusions  from  material  data  are  set  aside  because 
they  seem  to  contradict  it.  So  strong  is  the  hold  that  these  assump- 
tions have  taken  upon  the  minds  of  many  students  of  American  arche- 
ology that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  persuade  tbem  to  examine  care- 
fully a  theory  which  seems  to  contravene  them. 


OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  a  proper  and  legitimate  discussion  of  the  (jues- 
tion  before  us  to  free  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  unwar- 
ranted assumptions  mentioned  in  the  previous  pages,  it  may  be  well 
to  examine  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones — which  are  ])re- 
sented  as  objections  to  the  theory  that  the  authors  of  the  mounds  were 
Indians — before  entering  upon  the  direct  discussion. 

It  is  proper  to  state  at  this  point,  however,  that  the  author  believes 
the  theory  which  attributes  these  works  to  the  Indians  (using  this  term 
in  the  limited  sense  heretofore  explained)  to  be  the  correct  one.  Ex- 
cluding such  remains  as  pertain  to  civilized  European  races  of  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  he  attributes  al^ 
the  ancient  artificial  works  found  in  tlie  Mississippi  valley  and  Gull 
states,  or  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
to  the  Indian  tribes  found  in  possession  of  this  region  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  and  their  ancestors.  This  limitation  excludes  from  con- 
sideration the  cultured  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  also 
the  Pueblo  Indians  of  i^ew  Mexico  and  Arizona.  That  there  may  have 
been  intercourse  between  some  of  the  tribes  who  occupied  this  region 
and  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  the  Pueblo  tribes 
of  the  southwest  is  not  only  possible,  but  very  probable.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  therefore,  while  the  position  the  author  takes  on  this  ques- 
tion does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  such  intercourse,  it  does  exclude  the 
supposition  that  these  works  are  due  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  more 
cultivated  people  of  Mexico  or  Central  America,  as  well  as  all  theories 
which  attribute  them  to  any  other  people  than  the  Indians  in  the  limited 
sense  heretofore  mentioned.  That  some  of  the  tribes  may  have  become 
extinct  or  merged  into  others  in  the  past  is  more  than  probable,  but 
this  in  no  way  affects  the  i>roposition. 

One  reason  why  the  Indian  has  been  so  generally,  so  persistently, 
and  so  unceremoniously  refused  admission  as  a  possible  factor  in  this 
problem  is  because  of  the  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  almost  univer- 
sally held,  that  when  first  encountered  on  our  continent  by  the  European 
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explorers  he  was  the  same  restless,  roving,  unsettled,  unhoused,  and 
unagricultural  savage,  wherever  found,  as  we  have  learned  to  consider 
him  in  more  modern  times. 

As  it  is  conceded  that  the  mound-builders,  judging  by  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  their  works,  must  have  been  to  some  extent  a  seden- 
tary peo|tle,  having  lixed  villages  and  depending  very  largely  for  sub- 
sistence uj)()n  the  products  of  the  soil,  it  is  assumed  as  a  necessary 
inference  that  they  could  not  have  been  Indians,  as  these  were  nomads 
depending  for  subsistence  almost  wholly  upon  the  chase,  spurning  the 
restraints  of  settled  life  and  agricultural  x>ur suits. 

Although  this  idea  had  been  advanced  i)revious  to  his  time,  yet  Gal- 
latin may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  theory,  as  he  was  the  first  to 
clearly  formulate  it,  and  it  is  largely  through  the  influence  his  writings 
exerted  upon  the  scientific  world  that  it  has  taken  such  hold  on  the 
minds  of  subsequent  writers. 

It  is  apparent  that  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  took  the  work  of  this 
author  as  their  chief  guide  in  forming  their  theories,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  points  on  which  he  touched.  As  most  authors  of  general 
works  on  American  archaeology,  written  since  the  publication  of  the 

Ancient  Monuments,"  have  taken  therefrom  the  larger  portion  of  their 
material  as  well  as  their  conclusions  in  regard  thereto,  so  far  as  these 
relate  to  the  region  under  consideration,  Gallatin  may  be  considered 
the  father  of  the  theory  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Even  in  one  of 
the  latest  works  on  Ameri(;an  archeology — Nadaillac^s  ''■Prehistoric 
America" — this  statement  occurs:^ 

Between  1845  and  1847  more  than  two  hundred  mounds  were  excavated  by  them 
[S<|uier  and  Davies],  and  the  devscription  they  give,  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  is  still  our  best  guide  with  regard  to  these  remains. 

Attention  is  therefore  called  for  a  moment  to  Gallatin's  reasons  for 
concluding  that  the  Indians  could  not  have  been  the  mound-builders, 
as  these  are  based  almost  wholly  on  the  theory  above  mentioned. 

1  quote  the  following  from  the  general  observations  in  the  "  Intro- 
ductory Essay"  to  his  justly  celebrated  Synoi^sis  of  the  Indian  Tribes 
of  Korth  America."  ^ 

But  we  know  that  north  of  the  latitude  of  the  Rio  Gila  there  is  nothing  west  of 
the  Rio  Colorado  but  a  sandy  desert,  nothing  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Norte, 
but  accumulated  ridges  of  mountains;  nothing  east  of  the  last  river  but  the  buffalo 
plains.  In  fact  we  find  in  no  part  of  the  country,  whether  east  or  north,  adjacent 
to  the  northern  civilized  provinces  of  Mexico,  any  trace  or  any  probability  of  the 
former  existence  of  an  agricultural  people.  But  w-^  may  easily  understand  that  the 
civilization  of  Mexico  gradually  extended  its  influence,  as  from  a  common  center, 
northwardly  as  well  as  southwardly ;  that  the  northerly  tribes,  as  far  north  as  the 
tbirfieth  degree  of  latitude,  and  perhaps  the  Rio  Gila,  without  having  made  the 
same  progress  in  arts  or  attained  the  same  degree  of  wealtli  as  the  ancient  inlial)it- 
ants  of  Mexico,  may  have  been  gradually  converted  into  an  agricultural  people,  and 
that,  like  the  German  nations  in  Europe,  they  may  ultimately  have  conquered  their 
less  warlike  southern  neighbors. 

1  Am.  Ed.  1884,  p.  81.  2  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  (1838)  Vol.  2,  pp.  146-151. 
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The  next  and  more  immediate  subject  of  inquiry  is,  how  we  shall  account  for 
those  ancient  tumuli,  fortifications,  and  the  remnants,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  origin  of  which  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Indians,  who  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  the  sole  inhabitants,  and  still  continue  to  occupy  a  part 
of  that  country. 

On  this,  as  on  many  other  subjects  relative  to  our  Indians,  we  are  still  in  want  of 
facts.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  coTintry  over 
which  the  monuments  are  spread,  or  how  far  they  differ  in  character,  extent,  or  num- 
ber in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  They  onl}^  appear  to  have  been  more 
numerous  and  of  greater  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio.  There  is  nothing  in  their  construction  or  the  remnants  which  they  con- 
tain indicative  of  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  civilization  than  that  of  the  present 
inhabitants.  But  it  may  be  inferred  from  their  number  and  size  that  they  were  the 
work  of  a  more  populous  nation  than  any  now  existing;  and  if  the  inference  is  cor- 
rect it  would  necessarily  imply  a  state  of  society  in  which  greater  progress  had  been 
made  in  agriculture.  For  wherever  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  greater  population  is 
found  this  could  not  have  existed  without  adequate  means  of  subsistence,  greater 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  chase  alone. 

Those  monuments  seem,  in  two  respects,  to  differ  from  any  erections  that  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  Indians,  such  as  they  were  first  found  by  the  first  French  or  English 
settlers.  Some  are  of  a  character  apparently  different  from  those  purely  intended 
for  defense.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  those  extensive  mounds,  so  regularly 
shaped  and  with  a  rectangular  basis,  such  as  that  near  the  Mississippi  on  which 
the  refugee  monks  of  La  Trappe  had  built  their  convent,  100  feet  in  height,  facing 
the  four  cardinal  points  and  with  those  platforms  designated  by  the  name  of  apron, 
are  entirely  the  work  of  man,  or  whether  they  may  not  have  been  natural  hills 
artificially  shaped  by  his  hands.  But,  if  they  have  been  correctlj^  described,  they 
have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  Mexican  pyramids,  as  they  are  called,  and  were 
probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  nation.  Of  these,  for  there  appears  to 
be  at  least  two  more,  and  of  other  inclosures  or  works  which  can  not  be  accounted 
for  by  a  reference  to  military  i)urposes  only,  we  want  full  and  precise  descriptions. 

But,  if  considered  only  as  fortifications,  ramparts  of  earth  in  a  forest  country 
strike  us  as  a  singular  mode  of  defense  against  savage  enemies  and  Indian  weapons. 
All  the  defensive  works,  without  exception,  tliat  were  used  by  the  Indians  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  time  they  were  first  known  to  us,  were  of  a  uniform  char- 
acter. The  descriptions  of  Mauville,  at  the  time  of  De  Soto's  expedition,  and  of 
Hochelaga,  by  C artier,  agree  entirely  with  the  Indian  forts  witliin  our  own  knowl- 
edge, with  that  of  the  Five  Nations  in  the  siege  of  which  Champlain  was  engaged 
in  1615,  and  of  which  he  has  left  a  correct  drawing,  and  with  every  other  description 
given  by  the  early  writers.  They  all  consisted  of  wooden  palisades  strongly  secured, 
with  an  internal  gallery,  from  which  the  besieged  party  might  under  cover  repel 
the  assailants  with  missile  weapons.  And  they  were  also  of  a  moderate  size,  and 
such  as  could  be  defended  by  the  population  of  an  Indian  village.  Wood  affords 
the  natural  means  of  fortification  against  a  savage  enemy,  where  the  material  is 
abundant.  It  can  not  indeed  be  understood  how  these  works  could  have  been 
properly  defended,  unless  they  were  surrounded  not  only  by  the  rampart  but  also 
by  a  palisade.  And  it  is,  on  any  supposition,  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  works 
containing  500  acres,  such  as  that  on  th<i  banks  of  the  Missouri,  which  was  correctly 
measured  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

The  only  conjecture  I  can  form,  and  it  is  but  a  conjecture,  is  that  the  people  who 
erected  those  works  came  from  the  west,  and  that  it  was  during  their  residence  in 
the  prairie  country  that  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  that  species  of  defensive 
works.  They  may,  as  is  often  the  case,  have  persisted  in  the  habit  when  there  was 
no  longer  occasion  for  it.  From  the  Colorado  on  the  Rio  Norte,  the  way  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  easy  by  the  river  Platte  or  the  Arkansas.    The  conjecture  is  entitled  to 
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consideration  only  in  case  further  investigation  should  show  a  probable  connection 
between  the  monuments  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  Mexico.  The 
extensive  tract  of  alluvial  land  along  the  Mississippi  opposite  St.  Louis,  now  called 
the  American  Bottom,  is  the  place  in  which  are  found  the  strongest  indications  of 
a  concentrated  population. 

Although  he  admits  that  'Hhere  is  nothing  in  the  construction  of 
these  [ancient]  works  or  the  character  of  the  articles  found  in  them  in- 
dicative of  a  much  higher  civilization  than  that  of  the  Indians,"  yet  he 
ascribes  them  to  a  different  people.  The  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
he  reaches  this  conclusion  need  not  be  quoted,  as  it  can  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows :  The  number  and  magnitude  of  ancient  works 
indicate  a  dense  population,  hence  a  people  depending  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  agriculture  for  subsistence — ergo,  they  could  not  have  been 
Indiaiis,  as  Indians  relied  but  little  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence. 

Although  admitting  that  agriculture  was  practiced  to  a  limited  extent 
by  Indians,  he  insists  that  the  population  was  scattered  and  sx)arse 
because  the  food  supply  derived  from  the  chase  had  not  reached  its 
maximum  limit  at  the  time  they  became  known  to  Europeans.  This 
may  have  been  true  in  regard  to  the  buttalo  region  of  the  ^^orthwest, 
but  can  not  be  correctly  affirmed  of  the  southern  section,  as  will  here- 
after be  shown.  Moreover  his  own  statements,  found  elsewhere  in  the 
paper  referred  to,  refute  his  argument,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  south 
and  some  other  sections. 

Comi)are,  for  example,  the  following : 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  respective  population  of  the  four 
great  southern  nations  three  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  appears 
certain  that  their  habits  and  social  state  had  not,  daring  that  interval,  undergone 
any  material  alteration.  They  were  probably  as  ferocious,  but  less  addicted  to  war 
than  the  northern  Indians.  Those  of  New  England,  the  Iroquois  tribes,  the  Sauks 
and  Foxes,  had  perhaps  made  equal  i)rogre8S  iu  agriculture ;  but,  generally  speaking 
the  southern  depended  more  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  less  on  hunting  than 
the  Algonkin  Lenape  tribes.  We  find  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto  feeding  almost 
exclusively  on  maize  and  complaining  of  the  want  of  meat.  Two  hundred  years 
later,  Bernard  Romans  says,  that  near  one-half  of  the  Choctaws  have  never  killed  a 
deer  during  their  lives,  and  that,  whilst  in  their  country,  he  had  but  two  or  three 
opportunities  of  eating  venison  in  as  many  months.  Those  southern  tribes  have 
also  remained  respectively  united  together  as  oue  nation.  The  Choctaws  and  Chic- 
asaws  are  the  only  exception  of  any  importance;  and  the  Muskhogees,  as  has  been 
seen,  incorporated,  instead  of  exterminating  subordinate  tribes."  ' 

It  is  evident  from  this  and  abundant  proof  which  can  be  adduced, 
not  only  that  the  maximum  supply  from  the  chase  had  been  reached  in 
the  southern  sections,  but  had  long  since  ceased  to  afford  even  a  moiety 
of  the  food  necessary  for  subsistence.  He  adds,  that  the  Indians  of 
New  England,  the  Iroquois  tribes,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  had  perhaps 
made  equal  progress  in  agriculture."  That  the  entire  argument  is  with- 
out foundation  will  appear  further  on. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  inconsistency  into  which  this  able  author 


» Trans.  Am.  Ant.  Soc,  Vol.  2,  pp.  107, 108. 
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runs  in  consequeuce  of  his  position  in  regard  to  the  mound  builders. 
His  statement  in  the  quotation  made  from  his  x^aper,  that  we  lind  in 
no  part  of  the  country,  whether  east  or  north  adjacent  to  the  northern 
civilized  provinces  of  Mexico,  any  trace  or  any  i)robability  of  the  former 
existence  of  an  agricultural  people,"  is  not  only  incorrect  as  shown  by 
subsequent  explorations  and  even  by  earlier  historical  evidence,  but  is 
inconsistent  with  his  supposition  in  regard  to  the  former  home  of  the 
mound-builders.  For,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  extract  from 
his  ''synopsis" — it  is  from  this  same  desert,  barren  Avestern  country 
which  he  x)ronounces  void  of  any  indications  of  former  cultivation  that 
he  derives  the  agricultural  mound-builders.  In  this  he  agrees  with  Lewis 
H.  Morgan,  who  looks  to  this  area  as  their  former  home  because,  as  he 
says,  ''the  evidence  of  Indian  occupation  and  cultivation  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  this  area  is  sufificieutto  suggest  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Indian  here  first  attained  to  the  condition  of  the  middle  status  of 
barbarism  and  sent  forth  the  migrating  bands  who  carried  this  advanced 
culture  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  to  Mexico,  and  Central  America  and 
not  unlikely  to  South  America  as  well."^ 

Turning  to  the  more  recent  authorities  we  take  the  following  as 
specimens  of  the  usual  method  of  disposing  of  this  question: 

A  broad  chasm  is  to  be  spaune  I  bcjforc  we  cau  link  the  mound-builders  to  the 
North  American  Indians.  They  were  essentially  different  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, their  habits,  and  their  daily  pursuits. 

The  latter,  since  known  to  the  white  man,  has  spurned  the  restraints  of  a  seden- 
tary life  which  attach  to  agriculture,  and  whose  requirenumts,  in  his  view,  are  ignoble. 
He  was  never  known  to  erect  structur(!<  wiiicli  would  survive  the  lapse  of  a  gener 
ation.  His  lodges  consist  of  a  few  poles,  one  eud  i)lanted  in  the  ground  and  the 
other  secured  with  withes  at  the  top,  and  over  which  \ver(^  stretched  plaits  of  mat- 
ting, or  of  birch  bark,  or  of  th<'  skin  of  the- buffalo.^ 

The  proofs  hereafter  presented  will  show  how  far  this  is  from  being 
correct,  and  that  this  writer,  though  of  acknowledged  ability,  was  igno- 
rant of  the  evidence  bearing  on  this  subject,  or,  carried  away  by  a  pre- 
conceived theory,  wholly  disregarded  it. 

As  a  single  item,  we  give  here  a  statement  from  the  account  of  "  the 

first  voyage  of  Raleigh  (1584)  to  Virginia:  " 

After  they  had  been  divers  times  aboard  our  ships  myself  with  seven  more  went 
20  miles  into  the  river  that  runneth  toward  the  city  of  Skicoak,  which  river  they 
call  Ocam,  and  the  evening  following  we  came  to  an  island  which  they  call  Roanoke, 
distant  from  the  harbor  which  we  entered  seven  leagues;  and  at  the  north  end  there- 
of was  a  village  of  nine  houses  built  of  cedar  and  fortified  round  about  with  sharp 
trees  to  keep  out  their  enemies,  and  the  entrance  into  it  made  like  a  turnpike  very 
artificially.  When  we  came  toward  it,  standing  near  to  the  water  side,  the  wife  of 
Grauganimo,  the  king's  brother,  came  running  out  to  meet  us  very  cheerfully  and 
friendly.  *  *  *  When  we  were  come  into  the  outer  room,  having  five  rooms  in  her 
house,  she  caused  us  to  sit  down  by  a  great  fire,  and  .after  took  off  our  clothes  and 
washed  them  and  dried  them  again ;  some  of  the  women  plucked  off  our  stockings, 

'  Contrib.  X.  A.  Ethn.,  Vol.  4,  p.  192;  also  Beach's  Indian  Miscellany,  pp.  235. 

2  Foster:  Prehistoric  Races,  p.  347. 

3  Hakluyt's  Voyages.    London  Ed..  1600.  Vol.  3,  p.  304. 
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washed  them,  some  washed  our  feet  in  warm  water,  and  she  herself  took  great  pains 
to  see  all  things  ordered  iu  the  best  manner  she  could,  making  great  haste  to  dress 
some  meat  for  us  to  eat.  *  *  *  Their  vessels  are  earthen  pots,  very  large,  white, 
and  sweet;  their  dishes  are  wooden  platters  of  sweet  timber. 

Yet  the  writer  above  quoted  adds : 

To  suppose  that  such  a  race  threw  up  the  strong  lines  of  circumvallation  and  the 
symmetrical  mounds  which  crown  so  many  of  our  river  terraces  is  as  preposterous 
almost  as  to  suppose  that  they  built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Another  says : 

There  is  no  trace  or  probability  of  any  direct  relationship  whatever  between  the 
mound-builders  and  the  barbarous  Indians  found  in  the  country.  The  wild  Indians 
of  this  continent  have  never  known  such  a  condition  as  that  of  the  mound-builders. 
They  had  nothing  in  common  with  it.  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  elsewhere  among  the 
more  uncivilized  families  of  the  human  race  there  is  not  as  much  really  original  bar- 
barisms as  some  anthropologists  are  inclined  to  assume,  but  there  can  be  no  serious 
doubt  that  the  wild  Indians  of  North  America  were  original  barbarians  born  of  a  stock 
which  had  never  at  any  time  been  either  civilized  or  closely  associated  with  the  in- 
fluence of  civilization.  *  *  *  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  relationship  or  a  connec- 
tion of  any  kind  between  the  original  barbarism  of  these  Indians  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  mound-builders.^ 

Why  this  opinion  has  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  who  have 
learned  it  from  the  history  and  tradition  of  Indian  life  and  Indian  war- 
fare since  the  establishment  of  European'  colonies  in  this  country,  can 
easily  be  understood,  but  why  writers  should  so  speak  of  them  who 
had  access  to  the  older  records,  giving  accounts  of  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indian  tribes  when  first  observed  by  European  navigators 
and  explorers,  is  difficult  to  conceive,  when  the  records,  almost  without 
exception,  notice  the  fact  that  although  addicted  to  war,  much  devoted 
to  the  chase,  and  often  base  and  treacherous,  they  were  generally  found 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  dwelling  in  settled  villages  and 
cultivating  the  soil. 

In  fact,  when  first  visited  by  Europeans  there  was  scarcely  a  tribe 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  borders  of  the  western  plains  but  that  had  its 
fixed  seat,  its  local  habitation,  and  subsisted  to  a  very  large  extent 
upon  the  products  of  agriculture. 

DeSoto  found  all  the  tribes  he  visited,  from  the  Florida  peninsula  to 
the  western  part  of  Arkansas,  cultivating  maize  and  various  vegetables. 

The  early  voyagers  along  the  Atlantic  shore  found  the  same  thing  true 
from  Florida  to  Massachusetts.  Capt.  John  Smith  and  his  colony,  and 
in  fact  all  the  early  colonies,  depended  very  largely  for  subsistence  upon 
this  fact.  Jacques  Cartier  found  the  inhabitants  of  old  Hochelaga 
cultivating  maize.  Champlain  testifies  to  the  same  thing's  being  true  of 
the  Iroquois.  La  Salle  and  his  companions  observed  the  Indians  of 
Illinois,  and  from  thence  southward  along  the  Mississippi,  cultivating 
and  to  a  large  extent  subsisting  upon  maize. 

The  truth  of  these  statements  has  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Lucien  Carr  in  his    Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Histori- 


1  Baldwin,  Ancient  America,  pp.  60,61. 
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cally  Considered,"  that  but  little  is  left  for  others  to  offer  on  this  sub- 
ject. Nevertheless  a  somewhat  fuller  presentation  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  early  authorities  bearing  on  the  subject  is  given  here. 

Thomas  Hariot,  a  very  intelligent  and  reliable  observer,  gives  the 
following  notes  in  regard  to  the  method  of  cultivating  maize  and  other 
vegetables  by  the  Indians  of  the  Virginia  coast: 

Pagatowr,  a  kind  of  grain  so  called  by  the  inhabitants ;  the  same  in  the  West  Indies 
is  called  Mayze,  Englishmen  call  it  Guiny-wheat  or  Turkey-wheat,  according  to  the 
names  of  the  countries  from  whence  the  like  hath  been  brought.  The  grain  is  about 
the  bigness  of  our  ordinary  English  peas  and  not  much  different  in  form  and  shape; 
but  of  divers  colors,  some  white,  some  red,  some  yellow  and  some  blue.  All  of  these 
yield  a  very  white  and  sweet  flour,  being  used  according  to  his  kind,  it  maketh  a 
very  good  bread.  We  made  of  the  same  in  the  country  some  malt  whereof  was 
brewed  as  good  ale  as  was  to  be  desired.  So  likewise  by  the  help  of  hops  thereof 
may  be  made  as  good  beer.    *    *  * 

Okindgier,  called  by  us  beans,  because  in  greatness  and  partly  in  shape  they  are 
like  the  beans  in  England,  saving  that  they  are  flatter.         *  * 

Wickonzowr,  called  by  us  pease,  in  respect  of  the  beans  for  distinctions  sake, 
because  they  are  much  less  although  in  form  they  little  differ.    *    *  * 

Macoqwer,  according  to  their  several  forms,  called  by  us  Pompious,  Melons,  and 
Gourds  because  they  are  of  like  forms  as  those  kinds  in  England. 

All  the  aforesaid  commodities  for  victual  are  set  or  sowed,  sometimes  in  grounds 
apart  and  severally  by  themselves,  but  for  the  most  part  together  in  one  ground 
mixtly :  the  manner  thereof  with  the  dressing  and  preparing  of  the  ground,  because 
I  will  note  unto  you  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  I  think  good  briefly  to  describe. 

The  ground  they  never  fatten  with  muck,  dung  or  anything,  neither  plow  nor  dig 
it  as  we  in  England,  but  only  prepare  it  in  sort  as  followeth:  A  few  days  before 
they  sow  or  set,  the  men  with  wooden  instruments  made  almost  in  the  form  of  mat- 
tocks or  hoes  with  long  handles,  the  women  with  short  peckers  or  parers,  because 
they  use  them  sitting,  of  a  foot  long,  and  about  five  inches  in  breadth,  do  only  break 
the  upper  part  of  the  ground  to  raise  up  the  weeds,  grass,  and  old  stubs  of  corn- 
stalks with  their  roots.  The  which  after  a  day  or  two  days  drying  in  the  sun,  being 
scraped  up  into  many  small  heaps,  to  save  them  labor  for  carrying  them  away,  they 
burn  to  ashes.  And  whereas  some  may  think  that  they  use  the  ashes  for  to  better 
the  ground,  I  say  that  then  they  would  either  disperse  the  ashes  abroad,  which  we 
observe  they  do  not,  except  the  heaps  be  too  great,  or  else  would  take  special  care  to 
set  their  corn  where  the  ashes  lie,  which  also  we  find  they  are  careless  of.  And  this 
is  all  the  husbanding  of  their  ground  that  they  use. 

Then  their  setting  or  sowing  is  after  this  manner.  First,  for  their  corn,  beginning 
in  one  corner  of  the  plot  with  a  pecker  they  make  a  hole  wherein  they  put  out  four 
grains,  with  care  that  they  touch  not  one  another,  (about  an  inch  asunder)  and  cover 
them  with  the  mould  again;  and  so  throughout  the  whole  plot,  making  such  holes 
and  using  them  after  such  manner,  but  with  this  regard,  that  they  be  made  in  ranks, 
every  rank  differing  from  the  other  half  a  fathom  or  a  yard,  and  the  holes  also  in 
every  rank.  By  this  means  there  is  a  yard  of  spare  ground  between  every  hole; 
where,  according  to  discretion  here  and  there,  they  set  as  many  beans  and  pease;  in 
divers  places  also  among  the  seeds  of  Macocqwer,  Melden  and  Planta  Solis.  *  *  * 
There  is  an  herb  which  is  sowed  apart  by  itself,  and  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Uppowoc;  in  the  West  Indies  it  has  divers  names  according  to  the  several  placeu 
and  countries  where  it  groweth  and  is  used ;  the  Spaniards  generallj^  call  it  tobacco, 
the  leaves  thereof  being  dried  and  brought  into  powder  they  use  to  take  the  fume  or 
smoke  thereof  by  sucking  it  through  pipes  made  of  clay,  into  their  stomach  and 
head,  from  whence  it  purgeth  superfluous  fleame  and  other  gross  humors,  and  open- 
eth  all  the  pores  and  passages  of  the  body ;  by  which  means  the  use  thereof  not  only 
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preservetli  the  body  from  obstruction,  but  also  (if  any  be  so  that  they  have  not  been 
of  too  long  continuance)  in  short  time  breaketh  them:  whereby  their  bodies  are 
notably  preserved  in  health,  and  know  not  many  grievtms  diseases,  wherewithal  we 
in  England  are  oftentimes  afflicted  J 

This,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  was  written  in  1587,  nearly  twenty  years 
before  tlie  first  permanent  European  settlement  in  Virginia.  Another 
l)oint  worthy  of  notice  as  indicative  of  considerable  experience  in  cul- 
tivation is  that  there  were  in  use  in  the  section  visited  by  Mr.  Hariot 
four  varieties  of  maize. 

Beverly,  in  his  History  of  Virginia,^  says : 

Besides  all  these,  our  natives  had  originally  amongst  them,  Indian  com,  Peas, 
Beans,  Potatoes  (Sweet  Potatoes)  and  Tobacco. 

This  Indian  Corn  was  the  staff  of  food  upon  which  the  Indians  did  ever  depend; 
for  when  sickness,  bad  weather,  war  or  any  other  accident  kept  them  from  hunting, 
fishing  and  fowling,  this,  with  the  addition  of  some  Peas,  Beans  and  such  other 
fruits  of  the  Earth,  as  were  then  in  season,  was  the  family's  dependence  and  the 
support  of  their  women  and  children. 

There  are  four  sorts  of  Indian  Corn,  two  of  which  are  early  ripe,  and  two  late 
ripe,  all  growing  in  the  same  manner.  Every  single  grain  of  this  when  planted  pro- 
duces a  tall  up-right  Stalk  which  has  several  ears  hanging  on  the  sides  of  it,  from 
six  to  ten  inches  long.  *  *  *  Xhe  late  ripe  corn  is  diversify'ed  by  the  shape  of 
the  grain  only,  without  respect  to  the  accidental  differences  in  colour,  some  being 
blue,  some  red,  some  yellow,  some  white  and  some  streak'd.  That  therefore  which 
makes  the  distinction  is  the  plumpness  or  shrivelling  of  the  grain;  the  one  looks  as 
smooth  and  as  full  as  the  early  ripe  corn  and  this  they  call  flint  corn :  the  other  has 
a  larger  grain  and  looks  shrivell'd  with  a  dent  on  the  back  of  the  grain  as  if  it  had 
never  come  to  perfection,  and  this  they  call  she-corn. 

All  these  sorts  are  planted  alike  in  rows,  three,  four  or  five  grains  in  a  hill,  the 
larger  sort  at  four  or  five  foot  distance,  the  lesser  sort  nearer.  The  Indians  used  to 
give  it  one  or  two  weedings  and  make  a  hill  about  it,  and  so  the  labor  was  done. 
They  likewise  plant  a  bean  in  the  same  hill  with  the  corn,  upon  whose  stalk  it  sus- 
tains itself. 

The  Indians  sow'd  peas  sometimes  in  the  intervals  of  the  rows  of  corn,  but  more 
generally  in  a  patch  of  ground  by  themselves.    *    *  * 

Their  potatoes  are  either  red  or  white,  about  as  long  as  a  boy's  leg,  and  sometimes 
as  long  and  big  as  both  the  leg  and  thigh  of  a  young  child,  and  very  muph  resem- 
bling it  in  shape. 

How  the  Indians  order'd  their  tobacco  I  am  not  certain,  they  now  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  English  for  what  they  smoak. 

This  long  extract  from  Beverly  has  been  given,  as  it  furnishes  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  long  cultivation  of  maize,  the  varieties  being 
the  same  now  chiefly  in  use  in  the  South. 

Marquette,  speaking  of  the  Illinois  Indians  as  seen  by  him  on  his 
first  visit,^  remarks: 

They  live  by  game,  which  is  abundant  in  this  country,  and  on  Indian  corn  (bled 
d'inde),  of  which  they  always  gather  a  good  crop,  so  that  they  have  never  suffered 
by  famine.  They  also  sow  beans  and  melons,  which  are  excellent,  especially  those 
with  a  red  seed.  Their  squashes  are  not  of  the  best;  they  dry  them  in  the  sun  to 
eat  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

» Hariot  (Thomas)— "A  Brief  &  True  Ilepor  t,"  etc.,  of  Virginia,  Reprint,  N.  Y.,  1872,  pp.  13-lG. 
aSeconaedn.,  London,  1722,  pj).  12.'"»-]28. 

*  Voyages  and  Dincov.,  English  trans.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1852,  vol.  iv,  i».  'V-i.  Original  French,  p.  246. 
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In  the  "Relation,"  by  Vimont,^  twenty-nine  tribes  living  south  of  the 
lakes  are  mentioned  as  sedentary  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Le  Clercq 
says^  that  "The  Algoiuquiiis,  Iroquois,  Hurous,  Nipsiriniens,  Neuters, 
and  Five  Nations  were  indeed  sedentary." 

Du  Pratz  says : 

''All  the  nations  I  have  known,  and  who  inhabit  from  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Illinois, 
and  even  farther,  which  is  a  space  of  about  1,500  miles,  carefully  cultivate  the  maize 
corn,  which  they  make  their  principal  subsistence."^ 

According  to  Jacques  Cartier,  who  visited  Canada  as  early  as  1535, 
and  was,  so  far  as  known,  the  first  Euroi)ean  explorer  who  passed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Indians  of  Hochelaga  (now  Montreal)  "had  good 
and  large  fields  full  of  corn,  *  *  *  which  they  preserve  in  garets 
at  the  tops  of  their  houses."* 

Chauii^lain,^  A.  D.  1610,  speaking  of  the  Indians  immediately  arouud 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  says  that  most  of  them  cultivated  corn,  which 
was  their  principal  article  of  food,  and  which  they  also  exchanged  for 
skins  with  the  hunter  tribes  living  to  the  north.  They  stored  it  in  tlie 
tops  of  their  houses,  and  cultivated  it  in  quantities  so  that  they  might 
have  on  hand  a  supply  large  enough  to  last  three  or  four  years  in  case 
of  failure  ot  the  crop.^ 

The  wheat  (Indian  corn)  being  thus  sown  in  the  manner  that  we  do  beans,  of  a 
grain  obtained  only  from  a  stalk  or  cane,  the  cane  bears  two  or  three  spikes,  and 
each  spike  yields  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  sometimes  400  grain.s,  and  some  yield 
even  more.  The  cane  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man  and  more,  and  is  very  large  (it 
does  not  grow  so  well  or  so  high,  nor  the  spike  as  large  nor  the  grain  so  good  in 
Canada  nor  in  France,  as  there)  in  the  Huron  country. 

The  grain  ripens  in  four  months  and  in  some  jdaces  in  three.  After  this  they 
gather  it  and  bind  it  by  the  leaves  turned  up  at  the  top  and  arrange  it  in  sheaves, 
which  they  hang  all  along  the  length  of  the  cabin  from  top  to  bottom  on  poles, 
which  they  arrange  in  the  form  of  a  rack  (rattelier)  descending  to  the  front  edge 
of  the  bench.  All  this  is  so  nicely  done  that  it  seems  like  tapestry  hung  the  whole 
length  of  the  cabins.  The  grain  being  well  dried  and  suitable  to  press  (or  pound), 
the  women  and  girls  take  out  the  grains,  clean  them,  and  put  them  in  their  large 
tubs  or  tuns  made  for  this  purpose,  and  placed  in  their  porch  or  in  one  corner  of  the 
cabin." 

The  amount  of  corn  of  the  Iroquois  destroyed  by  Denonville  in  1687 
is  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  bushels."  According  to  Tonty, 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition,  they  were  seven  days  engaged  in  cut- 
ting up  the  corn  of  four  villages.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Carr  in 

1  Jesuit  Relations  for  1640  (Reprint  1858)  vol,  I,  p.  35. 
-Estab.  of  the  Faith.    Shea  s  transl.  (1881).  vol.  i,  p.  110. 

3Du  Pratz,  Hist.  La.,  vol.  u,  p.  239  (London,  1763.)    Frenrli  e<l..  Paris,  1758.  vol.  iii,  p.  8. 
"Hakluyt's  Voyages  (London,  1810),  vol.  ui,  p.  272. 
'Voyages  de  Champlain,  liv.  iv,  cap.  8,  Paris,  1632. 

^Voyages  de  Champlain,  i>.  301.    Sagard,  Voyagess  du  pays  des  Hiirons,  Paris,  1632.  p.  134.  Edn. 
1865,  part  1,  p.  92. 
'Sagard,  Voyages  des  Hurons  (edn,  1865),  pt.  1,  p.  93. 

«  Charlevoix,  Hist.  Xouv.  France.  Paris  1744,  v.  n.  p.  355.  Doc,  Hi^st.  N.  Y.  1st  series,  1849,  p.  238, 
9 Hist.  Coll.  La.,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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regard  to  agriculture  among  the  Algonquin  tribes  east  of  the  Hudson 
river,  as  this  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  early  Pilgrim  settlement, 
and  is  too  well  known  to  need  re])eating  here.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
corn  furnished  this  settlement  in  its  early  days  by  the  Indians  willingly 
or  through  force,  there  would  be  few  if  any  descendants  of  the  Pil- 
grim fathers  to  write  their  history  or  sing  their  praises. 

So  far  as  history  tells  us  anything  in  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  in  reference  to  this  subject,  it  shows  them  to 
have  been  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Virginia  Indians  has 
been  given  in  part,  to  which  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Jamestown 
colony  depended  entirely  on  the  natives  for  corn  during  the  first  few 
years  of  its  existence. 

The  evidence  that  the  tribes  of  Korth  and  South  Carolina  were 
largely  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence  is  found  in  Lawson's 
"  Carolina  "  and  Adair's  History  of  the  American  Indians."  From 
•the  former  we  learn  that  the  tribes  toward  the  coast  cultivated  many 
kinds  of  "pulse  "  (by  which  term  he  means  chiefly  corn),  part  of  which 
they  ate  green  in  summer,  keeping  great  quantities  for  their  winter 
supply.^ 

It  is  from  the  southern  Indians  that  the  farmers  of  to-day  derive  the 
method  of  constructing  cribs  on  posts  to  secure  their  corn  against  ver- 
min, as  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  in  Lawson's  History. 

These  Santee  Indians  *  *  *  make  themselves  cribs  after  a  very  curious  man- 
ner, wherein  they  secure  their  corn  from  vermin,  Avhich  are  more  frequent  in  these 
warm  climates  than  countries  more  distant  from  the  sun.  These  pretty  fabrics  are 
commonly  supported  with  eight  feet  or  posts  about  7  feet  from  the  ground,  well  daubed 
within  and  without  upon  laths  with  loam  or  clay,  which  makes  them  tight  and  tit 
to  keep  out  the  smallest  insect,  there  being  a  small  door  at  the  gable  end,  which  is 
made  of  the  same  composition. ^ 

In  regard  to  the  Gulf  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  also  Arkan- 
sas, the  evidence  on  the  point  under  consideration  is  so  abundant  that 
we  can  not  give  space  here  for  more  than  a  mere  summary.  Corn  was 
grown  every  where  in  great  abundance.  De  Soto  and  his  Spanish  fol- 
lowers, amounting  at  the  outset  to  more  than  600  men,  200  horses,  and 
a  drove  of  hogs,  subsisted  during  the  four  years  they  were  traversing 
the  country  almost  wholly  upon  the  products  of  the  natives' fields. 
The  amount  of  game  taken  during  this  time  would  scarcely  have  sufficed 
them  for  a  single  month. 

Such  expressions  as  the  following  are  abundant  in  the  narratives  of 
the  chroniclers  of  this  ill-starred  expedition  : 

In  the  barns  and  in  the  fields  great  store  of  maize.  *  *  *  Many 
sown  fields  which  reached  from  one  town  to  the  other. "  ^  The  maize 
that  was  in  the  other  towns  was  brought  hither;  and  in  all,  it  was 

1  London  cd.  171 8,  p.  207. 

2  Raleigh  ml.  1860,  p.  35. 

^Gentleman  of  Elvas,  Hi.st.  Coll.  La.,  vol.  ii,  p.  152. 
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esteemed  to  be  six  thousand  hanegs  [fanegas]."^  "As  soon  as 
they  came  to  Gale  the  governor  commanded  them  to  gather  all  the 
maize  that  was  ripe  in  the  field,  which  was  sufficient  for  three  months. 
When  we  remember  that  this  was  sufficient  for  600  men,  200  horses, 
and  a  hundred  or  more  hogs,  and  that  it  was  taken  from  the  field  of  a 
single  Indian  town,  we  can  more  readily  appreciate  the  fact  that  these 
natives  were  agriculturists,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  modern 
archeologists  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  stated  in  Barnard  de  la  Harpe's  "  Journal"^  that  M.  le  Sueur 
"  sent  two  Canadians  to  invite  the  Avavois  and  the  Octotatas  to  settle 
near  the  fort  because  they  were  good  farmers  and  he  wished  to  employ 
them  in  cultivating  the  land  and  working  the  mines." 

M.  Thaumerde  la  Source,''  speaking  of  the  Tounicas,  says  they  live 
"  entirely  on  Indian  corn;  they  do  not  hunt  like  other  Indians." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  further  testimony,  as  Mr.  Carr's  summary 
of  evidence  which  applies  to  the  entire  mound  area,  unless  it  be  the 
Dakotan  region,  leaves  no  ground  on  which  the  doubter  can  find  a 
foothold. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  older  authorities  and  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  discoveries  of  our  continent  and  the  early 
European  intercourse  with  its  aborigines. 

Marquis  de  i^adaillac,  reviewing  Mr.  Carr's  work,  admits  that  "  at 
numerous  points  inl^orth  America  the  Indians  were  much  more  advanced 
than  their  numerous  descendants,"^  but  he  contends  that  the  evidence 
dates  from  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
hence  leaves  a  break  unclosed  and  the  chain  incomplete.  Such  an 
objection  is,  to  say  the  least,  out  of  place  in  the  writings  of  so  able  an 
author.  The  evidence  reaches  back  to  the  first  contact  of  Europeans 
with  the  natives  of  the  different  sections,  and  shows  their  habits  and 
customs  before  being  affected  by  European  civilization,  and,  as  the 
reader  will  observe,  it  applies  generally  and  almost  without  exception 
to  the  tribes  living  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  American  edition  of  his  "Prehistoric  America,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Dall,  the  position  taken  by  the  author  on  the  question  now  under  con- 
sideration appears  to  be  abandoned,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
editor  of  this  edition. 

The  evidence  adduced  seems  conclusive  that,  excepting  a  few  unim- 
portant cases,  the  tribes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  prairies  of  the  west 
and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  which  is 
sufficient  proof,  if  other  evidence  were  wanting,  which  is  not  the  case, 
that  they  must  have  been  sedentary,  or  at  least  had  fixed  villages  and 
determinate  localities. 

That  from  time  to  time,  as  was  the  case  with  the  more  civilized 

'  Gentleman  of  Elvas,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  vol,  ii,  p.  203. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

'Hist.  Coll.  La.,  vol.  in,  p.  26. 

*  Shea's  Early  Voyages  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,  p.  81. 
sRevue  d'Anthropologie,  Jan.  15, 1885. 
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nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  fortunes  of  war  may  have 
compelled  a  tribe  to  change  its  location  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  this 
does  not  warrant  the  belief  so  generally  entertained  that  they  were 
nothing  more  than  wandering  hordes  of  savages  without  any  fixed 


Fig.  340.— The  village  of  Secotan. 


abodes.  It  is  also  true  that  the  dwellings  of  some  of  the  tribes  were  of 
a  primitive  and  very  simx)le  character,  easily  destroyed  and  easily  re- 
built, but  in  most  cases  each  prominent  village  had  its  i)ublic  house  or 
houses,  such  as  a  council  house,  temple,  and  barracoa  or  grain  house, 
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indicating  permanency.  In  the  southern  region,  and  even  in  some 
northern  sections,  the  buiklings,  although  of  perishable  materials  and 
I)rimitive  architecture,  were  more  substantial;  and,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on,  fortified  villages  were  not  uncommon  in  both  sections. 

A  few  references  to  the  statements  of  early  explorers  and  travelers 
will  be  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  aboA^e  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
houses  of  the  aborigines. 

We  i^resent  first  a  figure  from  De  Bry,^  drawn  by  Le  Moyne  de 
Morgues,  the  artist  of  Laudonniere's  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  Florida. 
(SeePl.  XLii.) 

This,  which  represents  a  scene  on  the  Florida  or  South  Carolina 
coast  about  1585,  was  drawn  by  the  artist  to  show  one  phase  of  the 
burial  ceremonies  of  a  deceased  chief.  In  one  part  we  observe  a  few 
of  the  houses  of  the  native  >'illage. 

We  also  give  a  second  sketch  (Fig.  340),  drawn  hy  John  Wyth,  an 
artist  who  accompanied  Sir  Ricliard  Grenville's  expedition  in  1585.  We 
copy  this  also  from  De  Bry:  ^*  Some  of  their  towns,"  says  the  artist,^ 
'^are  not  inclosed  with  a  palisade,  and  are  much  more  pleasant j  Seco- 
tan,  for  example,  here  drawn  from  nature.  The  houses  are  more  scat- 
tered, and  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  and  cultivation  is  observed,  with 
gardens  in  which  tobacco  (E)  is  cultivated,  woods  filled  with  deer,  and 
field  of  corn.  In  the  fields  they  erect  a  stage  (F)  in  which  a  sentry  is  sta- 
tioned to  guard  against  the  depredations  of  birds  and  thieves.  Their 
corn  they  plant  in  rows  (H),  for  it  grows  so  large,  with  tldck  stalk  and 
bro.".d  leaves,  that  (me  plant  would  stint  the  other  and  it  would  never 
arrive  at  maturity.  They  have  also  a  curious  place  (C)  where  they  con- 
vene with  their  neighbors  at  their  feasts,  *  *  *  and  from  which 
they  go  to  the  feast  (D).  On  the  oi)posite  side  is  their  place  of  prayer 
(B),  and  near  to  it  the  sepulcher  of  their  chiefs  (A).  *  *  *  They 
have  gardens  for  melons  (I)  and  a  place  (K)  where  they  build  their 
sacred  fires.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  town  is  the  pond  (L)  from 
which  they  obtain  water." 

Although  the  artists  may  have  brought  together  what  were  observed 
at  different  times,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  reality  of  what  is 
I)ictured.  If  so,  no  one  who  looks  at  these  pictures  can  doubt  that  the 
peoi)le  whose  homes  are  represented  were  sedentary  and  cultivators  of 
the  soil. 

In  order  to  show  the  interior  of  an  Indian  house  we  present  this  cut 

(Fig.  341)  from  Capt.  John  Smith's  '^History  of  Virginia."^  Morgan, 

speaking  of  this  figure,  says  :^ 

The  engraving  is  probably  an  improvement  upon  the  original  house  in  the  sym- 
metry of  the  structure,  but  it  is  doubtless  a  truthful  representation  of  its  mechanism. 
It  seems  likely  that  a  double  set  of  upright  poles  were  used,  one  upon  the  outside 

'  Brevis  Narratio  (1591)  Tab.  xi. 

2 Contributions  to  Kortb  Am.  Eth.    A'ol.  iv,  p.  117. 

3RicLmond  ed.,  1819,  p.  130. 

*  Houses  and  House  Life  of  the  American  Aborigines.  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethn. 
Vol.  4,  pp.  117, 118. 
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and  one  on  the  inside,  between  which  the  mattings  of  canes  or  willows  were  secured, 
as  the  houses  at  Pomeiock  and  Secotan  are'  ribbed  externally  at  intervals  of  about 
eight  feet,  showing  four,  five,  and  six  sections. 

As  the  writer  last  mentioned  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  evidence 
relating  to  tlie  Iroquois  houses,  his  conclusion  in  regard  to  their  size, 
form,  and  mode  of  construction  is  given  rather  than  extracts  from  the 
original  authorities : 

The long  house  "  of  the  Iroquois  *  *  *  was  from  fifty  to  eighty  and  sometimes 
one  hundred  feet  long.    It  consisted  of  a  strong  frame  of  upright  poles  set  in  the 


J^M  thisjtate  &L ^/i^on  w/zen  O^  f.SmWi 
n^as  (kliuered  to  Mn ^ri/oTier 

Firi.  341. — Interior  of  house  of  Virginia  Indians.    From  Smith  s  History, 


ground,  which  were  strengthened  with  horizontal  x>oles  attached  with  withes,  and 
surmounted  with  a  triangular,  and  in  some  cases  with  a  round  roof.  It  was  covered 
over  both  sides  and  roof  with  large  strips  of  elm  bark  tied  to  the  frame  with  strings 
or  splints.  An  external  frame  of  poles  for  the  sid(;s  and  of  rafters  for  the  roof  were 
then  adjusted  to  hold  the  bark  shingles  between  them,  the  two  frames  being  tied 
together.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  comparted  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
leaving  each  chamber  entirely  open  like  a  stall  ui)on  the  passageway  which  passed 
through  the  center  of  the  house  from  end  to  end.  At  each  end  was  a  doorway  cov- 
ered with  suspended  skins. 
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The  following  from  Sagard's  "  Voyages  des  Hurons  "  ^  relates  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  Hurons : 

These  twenty-five  cities  and  villages  are  inhabited  by  two  or  three  thousand  men 
of  war,  at  the  most,  without  including  the  entire  population,  which  numbers  per- 
haps thirty  or  forty  thousand  souls  in  all.  The  principal  town  had  formerly  two 
hundred  large  cabins,  each  one  containing  a  number  of  households.  *  *  *  Their 
cabins,  called  by  them  Ganonchia,"  are  built,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  shape  of  arbors 
or  garden  bowers,  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees,  of  the  length  of  25  to  30  toises  [50 
to  60  yards]  more  or  less,  for  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  length,  aud  six  [12  yards] 
in  width,  leaving  in  the  center  a  hall  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  extending  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  On  each  side  there  is  a  sort  of  bench  or  platform  four  or  five  feet 
high. 

Among  the  "tracts  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  origin,  settle- 
ment, and  i^rogress  of  the  colonies  in  North  America,  collected  by  Peter 
Force,"  is  "A  Eelation  by  William  llitton  of  a  discovery  made  on  the 
Coast  of  Florida."    In  this  ^  is  the  following  statement: 

That  which  we  noted  there  was  a  fair  house,  round,  two  hundred  feet  at  least,, 
completely  covered  with  palmetto  leaves,  the  wall  plate  being  twelve  feet  high  or 
thereabouts,  and  within,  lodging  rooms  and  forms.    Two  pillars  at  the  entrance 
and  a  high  seat  above  all  the  rest. 

This  was  probably  a  council  house,  but  at  that  early  day  little  was 
known  of  the  Indian  customs. 
Marquette,  speaking  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  says: 

Their  cabins  are  very  large;  they  are  lined  and  floored  with  rush-mats.^ 

Gravier,  who  passed  down  the  Mississippi  in  1700,  speaks  as  follows 
of  the  customs  and  cabins  of  the  Arkansas  Indians  living  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river  :"* 

The  men  do  here  what  the  peasants  do  in  Franc  e ;  they  cultivate  and  dig  the  earth, 
plant  and  harvest  the  crops,  cut  the  wood  and  bring  it  to  the  cabin,  dress  the  deer 
and  buffalo  skins  when  they  have  any.  They  dress  them  the  best  of  all  Indians  that  I 
h.ave  seen.  The  women  do  only  indoor  work,  make  the  earthen  pots  and  their  clothes. 
Their  cabins  are  round  and  vaulted.  They  are  lathed  with  canes  and  plastered  with 
mud  from  bottom  to  top,  within  and  without,  with  a  good  covering  of  straw.  *  *  * 
Their  bed  is  of  round  canes  raised  on  four  posts  three  feet  high,  and  a  cane  mat 
serves  as  a  mattress.  Nothing  is  neattrthau  their  cabins.  *  *  *  Their  grana- 
ries are  near  their  cabins,  made  like  dove-cotes,  built  on  four  large  i)Osts,  15  or  16 
feet  high,  well  put  together  and  well  polished,  so  that  mice  can  not  climb  up,  and 
in  this  way  they  protect  their  corn  and  squashes,  which  are  still  better  than  those 
of  the  Illinois. 

As  reference  will  be  made  hereafter  to  the  Indian  forts  and  fortifica- 
tions, it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them  here.  ]^evertheless  we  give 
the  following  quotation  from  Jacques  Cartier's  account  of  his  second 
voyage  up  the  St.  Lawrence : 

We  went  along  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  we  began  to  finde  goodly  and 
large  fields,  full  of  such  come  as  the  countrie  yieldeth.    It  is  even  as  the  Millet  of 

'Paris  ed.,  1865,  pp.  80,  81. 
2  Page  5. 

^Relation  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  Marquette,  by  Dablon.  Hist.  Coll.  La,  vol.  4,  p.  33. 
^Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  Father  Gravier  in  1700,  Shea's  Early  Voyages  up  and  down  the  Miasis- 
sippl,  p.  134. 
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Brasil  as  great  and  somewhat  bigger  than  small  peason  wherewith  they  live  even  as 
we  doe  with  ours.  In  the  midst  of  the  fieldes  is  the  citie  of  Hochelaga  [site  of  Mon- 
treal] placed  neere  and  as  it  were  joined  to  a  great  mountain  that  is  tilled  round 
about  very  fertill,  on  the  top  of  which  you  may  see  very  farre,  we  named  it  Mount 
Roiall.  The  citie  of  Hochelaga  is  round,  compassed  about  with  timber  with  three 
courses  of  rampires,  one  within  another,  framed  like  a  sharpe  spire  but  laide  acrosse 
above.  The  middle  most  of  them  is  made  and  built  as  a  direct  line,  but  perpendicu- 
lar. The  rampires  are  framed  and  fashioned  with  peeces  of  timber,  layed  along  on 
the  ground,  very  well  and  cunningly  joined  together  after  their  fashion.  This 
enclosure  is  in  height  about  two  rods.  It  hath  but  one  gate  or  entree  thereat  which 
is  shut  with  piles,  stakes  and  barres.  Over  it,  and  also  in  many  places  of  the  wall, 
there  be  places  to  runne  along  and  ladders  to  get  up,  all  full  of  stones  for  the  defence 
of  it.  There  are  in  the  towne  about  fiftie  houses  about  fiftie  paces  long  and  twelve 
or  hfteene  broad,  built  all  of  wood  covered  over  with  the  barke  of  the  wood  as  broad 
as  any  boord,  very  finely  and  cunning  joined  together.  Within  the  said  houses  there 
are  many  roomes  lodgings  and  chambers.  In  the  middle  of  every  one  there  is  a  great 
court  in  the  middle  whereof  they  make  their  fire.  ^  *  *  They  have  also  on  the 
top  of  their  houses  certaine  garrets  within  which  they  keep  their  corn  to  make  their 
bread  withall.' 

Further  reference  to  the  houses  of  the  Indians  will  be  made  Avlien  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  dwellings  of  the  mound-builders. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  abundant  evidence  relating  thereto, 
that  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians, 
found  in  most  works  on  the  archeology  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
which  the  objection  to  the  theory  that  the  people  of  this  race  were  the 
mound-builders  is  founded,  are  incorrect  and  not  justified  by  the  facts. 
That  most  of  the  tribes  were  savage  and  cruel  in  some  of  their  customs 
and  practices  must  be  admitted;  but  this  is  equally  true  of  the  more 
civilized  people  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

OTHER  OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Another  objection  which  w^as  formerly  urged,  but  is  now  giving  way 
before  the  light  of  more  recent  investigation,  is  the  sui)posed  great 
antiquity  of  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works,  as  indicated  by  the 
assumed  fact  that  they  are  always  found,  when  near  streams,  on  the 
upper  or  older  river  terraces.  This  assumption,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  most  writers  on  the  subject  of  our  antiquities  down  to  a  very 
recent  date,  was  first  clearly  stated  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  their  oft-quoted  and  standard  work  on  the  "  Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississipi)i  Valley,"  but  was  hinted  at  by  AtWater 
as  early  as  1820.'  The  theory,  as  given  by  Squier  and  Davis,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  fact  that  none  of  the  ancient  monuments  occur  upon  the-  latest  formed  terraces 
of  the  river  valleys  of  Ohio,  is  one  of  much  importance  in  its  bearings  upon  this 
question  (the  antiquity  of  these  works).  If,  as  we  are  ami)ly  warranted  in  believ- 
ing, these  terraces  mark  the  degrees  of  subsidence  of  the  streams,  one  of  the  four 
which  may  be  traced  has  been  formed  since  those  streams  have  followed  their  present 


'  Hakluyt,  vol.  :\  (London        1810),  p.  272. 
12  ETH  40 
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courses.  Tliere  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  mound-builders  avouM  have 
avoided  building  upon  that  terrace  Avhile  they  erected  their  works  promiscuously 
upon  all  the  others. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  few  (for  there  are  some)  ancient  works 
occur  on  the  last  formed  river  terrace  in  Ohio,  for  the  A^ery  good  reason 
that  the  builders  had  learned,  probably  by  sad  experience,  that  this 
lower  terrace  was  subject  to  repeated  overflows,  it  Is  Avell  known  that 
in  other  sections,  as,  for  example,  along  the  southern  and  middle  Mis- 
sissipj)],  where  this  arrangement  of  successive  terraces  is  not  found,  the 
mounds  as  a  rule  are  on  what  is  known  as  the  "bottom"  or  flat  valley 
which  borders  the  river  throughout  most  ot*  its  course.  In  fact,  they 
are  so  common  on  levels  subject  to  overflow  as  to  lead  many  who  are 
cognizant  of  this  to  believe  they  were  built  for  the  i^urpose  of  raising 
the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  above  the  floods.  Nor  is  this  belief 
without  some  foundation  if  credence  is  given  to  the  following  state- 
ment of  riarcilasso  de  la  Yega.^  Speaking  of  the  inuudatiou  which 
occurred  wheu  Moscoso  was  preparing  to  go  down  the  Mississippi,  he 
says : 

During  similar  iuundatrions  or  risings  in  the  great  river,  the  Indians  contrive  to 
live  on  any  high  or  lofty  ground  or  hills,  and  if  there  are  none  they  build  them 
with  their  own  liands,  principally  for  the  dwellings  of  the  caciques;  they  are  3  or  4 
"  estados  "  highfrom  tlie  ground,  built  on  heavy  timber  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
with  stakes  intervening,  and  on  top  of  these  they  place  other  timber,  all  of  which 
is  roofed  over  and  divided  into  fojir  ])art8to  contain  their  ])rovision8,  their  valuables, 
etc. 

This  description,  which  is  somewhat  confused,  a])i)cars  to  a])ply  to 
the  mound  and  dwelling  on  it,  or  a  kind  of  scaftbldiiig.  Throughout 
eastern  Arkansas,  and  at  some  points  in  southeast  Missouri,  the 
mounds  are  often  the  only  retreat  for  cattle  and  other  stock  in  time  of 
high  water.  One  great  hindrance  to  the  mound  explorations  carried 
on  in  this  region  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  has  been 
the  unwillingness  of  the  owners  of  mounds,  on  tliis  account,  to  have 
them  opened. 

A  foolish  idea  has  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  that  the 
Indians  and  mound-builders  were  Aviser  in  this  respect  than  the  people 
of  the  present  day,  and  would  never  iflant  their  villages  Avhere  they 
were  subject  to  overflow.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  already  given  it 
hai)pens  that  in  one  of  the  old  authorities  there  is  mentioned  an  inci- 
dent bearing  on  this  question  Avhich  concerns  both  mound-builders  and 
Indians,  if  the  two  i)eople  be  distinct. 

Herrera,  who  generally  follows  Oarcilasso,  but  who  certainly  had 
access  to  other  data  which  are  not  now  extant,  states  ^  that  when  i\Ios- 
coso,  who  Avas  placed  in  command  of  the  Spanish  expedition  after  De 
Soto's  death,  returned  to  an  Indian  town  named  Amenoya,  situated  on 

'Hist.  Fla.,  p.  231.    Edition  before  mentioned. 

^Deeadeiv.  Bk.  x.  ( 'liap.  n.  vol.  vi.  p.  18,  Stevens  s  En;;-,  traiisl.  (1726);  Decade  vii.  Bk.  vii.  ("liap.  v, 
p.  J3G,  of  orig.  Sp. 
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the  banks  of  the  Mississippi^  probably  not  far  distant  from  Helena  in 
Arkansas,  and  there  prepared  for  his  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  ''An 
old  Indian  woman  who  conld  not  make  her  escape  with  the  rest^  asked 
them  why  they  staid  there,  since  that  river  overflowed  every  fourteen 
years,  and  that  was  the  year  when  it  would  happen."  The  prediction 
proved  true,  as  "  the  river  began  to  rise  on  the  10th  of  March  and 
increased  so  much  that  on  the  18th  the  water  broke  in  at  the  gates  of 
the  town  so  that  there  was  no  going  along  the  streets  two  days  after 
without  canoes.  This  inundation  was  forty  days  in  rising  to  the  height — 
that  is,  to  the  20th  of  April — the  riv^er  extending  itself  above  20  leagues 
on  each  side,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  country  about 
but  the  toi)s  of  the  highest  trees,  the  people  going  about  everywhere 
in  canoes." 

The  expression  "  broke  in  at  the  gates  "  shows  that  this  town  was 
surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  the  fact  that  the  ijeoijle  could  go 
from  house  to  house  in  canoes  perhaps  shows  that  they  were  on  mounds. 
We  have,  moreover,  the  statement  in  the  same  work  that  in  a  town  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below,  some  of  the  houses 
were  on  mounds. 

i^^otwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  opinion  on  this  point  advanced  by 
Squier  and  Davis,  Baldwin,  and  others,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
abandoned,  it  is  repeated  in  Bancroft's  Native  Races  and  Maclean's 
''Mound  Builders."  =^ 

Another  argument  used  to  support  the  theory  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  these  works,  and  hence  that  which  holds  that  the  Indians  were  not 
the  authors  of  them,  is  drawn  from  the  supposed  great  age  of  trees  often 
found  growing  on  them.  It  is  stated  that  from  one  in  Ohio  a  tree  was 
cut  (species  not  given)  which  i^resented  eight  hundred  consecutive  rings 
of  growth,  indicating  that  at  least  eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
since  this  work  was  abandoned.  That  on  another,  a  chestnut,  23  feet 
in  circumference  and  having  about  six  hundred  rings,  was  observed. 

From  these  and  numerous  other  similar  cases  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, though  but  one  or  two  others  have  been  found  equal  to  these  in 
girth  and  number  of  rings,  it  is  taken  for  granted  as  beyond  contro- 
versy that  the  mounds  of  the  region  mentioned  must  have  been  aban- 
doned at  least  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago,  and  as  several  generations 
of  trees  must  have  preceded  these  giants  of  the  forest,  the  reasonable 
inference  is  that  they  were  abandoned  one  or  possibly  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Recent  investigations  have  served  to  destroy  confidence  in  this 
hitherto  supposed  certain  test  of  age,  as  it  is  found  that  even  witliin 
the  latitude  of  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States  from  one  to  three 
rings  are  formed  each  year;  and  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  this  respect^ 
even  with  the  same  species  in  the  same  latitude. 


*  Herrera  speaks  of  this  person  as  a  man,  but  Garcilasso  says  expressly  "a  woman." 
2  Vol.  IV.  p.  789.  3  Page  135. 
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^ov  will  size  furnish  a  sure  and  satisfactory  indication.  We  are  there- 
fore at  sea,  as  yet,  on  this  question,  and  must  be  until  botanists  take 
hold  of  the  subject  and  work  out  some  better  rule  for  determining'  the 
age  of  trees  than  has  heretofore  been  given.  Dr.  Lapham  undertook  a 
few  years  ago  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  i)oint  at  issue  by  an  investi- 
gation of  the  trees  of  Wisconsin.  The  result  as  given  by  Dr.  Foster^ 
is  as  follows  : 

By  placing  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  paper  across  a  newly  felled  tree  in  the  direction 
of  the  radius,  one  may  with  a  sharp  pencil  mark  the  thickness  of  the  several  rings  of 
growth,  and  by  measuring  a  number  of  such  rings  we  may  find  the  average  increase 
of  wood  each  year.  It  was  thus  that  the  items  were  collected  for  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  rings  measured,  tlieir  aggregate  width,  the  average  annual 
growth  thus  found,  and  the  number  of  years  required  for  an  increase  of  1  foot  in 
diameter  of  a  number  of  our  common  forest  trees : 

(iroivlh  of  II  at  ire  forest  trees  of  JVisconsiu. 


BasswoocI  (Tilia  Americana) ...  - 
Sugar  maple  (Acer  saccbarhiuiu)  . 

Wild  cherry  (Prunus  serotina)  

Elm  (Ulmus  Americaua)  

White  ash  (Fraxinus  Americami)  . 

White  oak  (Quercixs  alba)  

Burr  oak  (Quercus  macrocarjja)  .  . 

Red  oak  (Quercus  rubra)  

Beech  (Fagus  ferruginea)  

Yt'ilow  bireli  (P.etula  excelsa)  

White  piuo  (Piuus  strobus)  

Hemlock  (Abies  Canadensis)  

Tamarack  (Larix  Americana)  

White  cedar  (Thuja  occideiitalis) . . 

Mean  


Number 
of  rings 
meas- 
ured. 

Width  in 
inches. 

Growth 
in  one 
year,  in 
inches. 

Xuiuber 
of  years 
for  1  foot 

of 
growth. 

04 

5.70 

.1212 

99 

8;i 

2.  45 

.  1166 

103 

44 

2.  03 

.0922 

130 

179 

..45 

.  1056 

114 

172 

10.09 

.1172 

102 

160 

0.00 

.1124 

107 

12 

.60 

.  1000 

120 

62 

6.  00 

.  2226 

54 

160 

9.  45 

.  1180 

102 

20 

1.28 

.  1280 

94 

60 

5.  40 

.  1800 

n/ 

42 

3.72 

.1770 

68 

192 

12.  95 

.1344 

89 

82 

4.  00 

.0976 

123 

98 

A  more  thorough  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  annual  growtli  of  trees 
would  lead  to  results  of  greater  certainty ;  but  the  measurements  already  made  and 
embodied  in  this  table  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  can  not  be  any  great  age 
assigned  to  the  average  trees  of  our  present  forests. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  the  lapse  of  from  iifty-four  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  for  trees  to  increase  their  diameter  1  foot,  and  with  the  average  of 
the  trees  measured  the  time  is  less  than  one  hundred  years. 

Three  or  four  feet  diameter  is  a  large  tree ;  few  exceed  that  size ;  and  hence  we  may 
infer  that  few  of  the  trees  now  growing  in  Wisconsin  can  antedate  the  discovery  of 
this  continent  by  Columbus.  An  occasional  tree  exceeds  these  dimensions,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  rare. 

Perhaps  the  largest  and  oldest  tree  in  the  state  is  the  one  noted  by  the  govern- 
ment surveyor  near  Manitowoc,  a  white  cedar  22  feet  in  circumference.  By  this 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  this  tree  is  one  of  the  slowest  growth,  requiring  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  years  to  add  1  foot  to  its  diameter. 


'  Prehistoric  Races,  pp.  373-375  note  and  table. 
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Seveu  times  this  quantity,  or  eight  hundred  and  sixty  years,  is  therefore  the  age 
of  this  exceptionally  large  tree. 

Further  south,  where  trees  attain  a  larger  size,  they  have  had,  at  the  same  time, 
owing  to  the  more  genial  climate  and  more  fertile  soil,  a  much  more  rapid  growth, 
so  that  they  probably  do  not  exceed  the  trees  of  Wisconsin  in  age. 

There  can  be  no  means  of  determining  how  many  successive  forests  may  have  pre- 
ceded the  present,  and  occupied  the  soil  since  any  given  epoch,  as  that  of  the  Mound- 
builders,  all  traces  of  the  former  trees  having  been  long  since  effaced.  A  few  years 
suffice  to  convert  a  fallen  trunk  into  humus  that  can  not  l)e  distinguished  from  the 
other  portions  of  the  accumulating  soil. 

This  result,  as  will  be  seen,  is  based  entirely  on  the  theory  of  one 
ring-  per  year.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  number  of  years  for 
one  foot  of  growth  given  in  his  table  IS,  as  a  rule,  about  double  that 
given  by  English  botanists.  The  following  is  given  here  as  possibly 
throwing  some  light  on  this  subject  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  trees 
of  one  kind  in  the  latitude  of  southern  Illinois. 

Old  Fort  Ohartres,  of  Monroe  county,  Illinois,  situated  on  bottom 
land,  was  finally  abandoned  in  1772.^  In  1802  it  was  visited  by  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds,  who  states  that,  at  that  time,  Large  trees  were  grow- 
ing in  the  houses  which  once  contained  the  elegant  and  accomijlished 
French  officers  and  soldiers."^  Maj.  Stoddard  visited  it  in  1804,  when, 
according  to  his  statement,  "the  enclosure  was  covered  with  trees  from 
7  to  12  inches  in  diameter."^  This  was  but  thirty- two  years  after  its 
abandonment,  hence  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  largest  trees  must  have 
been  1  foot  in  thirty-two  years,  or  0.375  inch  x)er  year.  As  the  species 
oftreeisnot  mentioned,  this  leaves  the  matter  somewhat  indefinite. 
But  there  is  another  witness  who  is  more  explicit.  In  1820  Mr.  Beck, 
the  publisher  of  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  Gazette,"  not  only  visited 
the  ruins,  but  made  a  careful  survey  of  them. 

He  states  that  at  that  time  he  found  '4n  the  hall  of  one  of  the  houses 
an  oak  growing,  18  inches  in  diameter." '  As  this  was  forty-eight  years 
after  the  abandonment,  the  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree  was  1  foot  in 
thirty-two  years,  or  0.375  inch  per  year,  precisely  the  same  as  the 
largest  tree  mentioned  by  Maj.  Stoddard.  As  the  tree  measured  by  Mr. 
Beck  was  growing  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  houses,  it  must  have  sprung 
from  the  acorn  after  the  premises  were  abandoned. 

This  probably  affords  one  of  the  best  tests  for  the  latitude  indicated 
that  has  been,  so  far,  placed  on  record.  Supi)Osing  the  growth  of  the 
large  chestnut,  23  feet  in  circumference,  heretofore  mentioned  as  stand- 
ing on  one  of  the  Ohio  works,  to  have  been  at  the  same  rate,  its  age 
was  233  years,  instead  of  600,  as  the  rings  indicated.  This,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, is  little  better  than  mere  guessing,  but  taking  for  granted,  as 
recent  investigations  show,  that  the  rings  of  growth  cannot  be  relied 

•E.  G.  Mason,    "Old  Fort  Chartres"  in  Fergus'  Hist.  Series,  lifo.  12.    "Illinois  in  the  18tli  Cen- 
tury," p.  42.    (Paper  r<;a<i  before  Chicago  Hist.  Soc,  June  10,  1884.) 
2Hist.  Illinois,  ed.  1879,  p.  26. 
^E.  (i.  Mason,  loc.  cit. 

'  Beck's  Gazetteer  of  niinois  and  Missouri.  .Albany.  182:5.  ])p.  109-110. 
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on  as  a  sure  indicatiou  of  age,  the  couclusion  reached  is  as  likely  to  be 
correct  as  that  based  upon  any  other  data  we  now  i)ossess. 

Dr.  Hoy,  whose  testimony  will  be  accepted  without  question,  states 
in  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled  '^Who  built  the  mounds?"^  that  white 
elms  planted  in  the  streets  of  Racine,  Wis.,  in  1847  and  1848,  measured 
in  1882  from  6  to  8  feet  in  circumference,  2  feet  from  the  ground. 
Maples  planted  at  the  same  time  measured  from  4  to  5  feet  in  circum- 
ference; black  and  golden  willows,  8  feet;  i>oplars,  8 J  to  9  feet.  He 
also  makes  the  following  statement : 

At  the  time  Dr.  Lapliam  and  I  surveyed  the  large  group  of  mounds  near  Racine,  in 
September,  1850,  there  was  a  pin  oak  sapling  growing  on  the  center  of  a  small  mound 
situated  near  the  house  of  William  Bull.  That  sapling  is  now  (1882)  56  inches  in 
diameter,  although  that  species  of  tree  is  ordinarily  not  a  rapid  grower.' 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  statement,  the  time  required  for  the  growth 
of  one  foot  in  this  case  was  less  than  one-fourth  that  given  by  Dr. 
Lapham. 

We  may  suppose  that  generation  after  generation  of  trees  have 
grown  to  maturity  on  the  mounds,  and  crumbled  to  dust  before  those 
now  found  on  them  began  their  existence.  Such  a  supposition,  however, 
is  wholly  gratuitous,  unless  based  upon  some  evidence.  But  no  such 
evidence  has  been  found  during  the  explorations  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau,  nor  has  any  been  adduced  by  any  other  explorers.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing  the  reverse  of  this  sup- 
position to  be  true.  The  roots  of  oaks  and  some  other  trees  found 
growing  on  mounds  will  often  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  in  search  of 
moisture.  One  instance  was  observed  in  southeastern  Missouri,  where 
the  roots  of  an  oak  ran  down  more  than  10  feet,  most  of  the  distance 
through  a  solid  mass  of  clay  so  hard  that  it  had  to  be  cut  with  an  ax. 

These  roots,  after  the  tree  is  dead,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  decay; 
but  they  will  often  leave  traces  of  their  existence,  especially  where 
they  pass  through  clay  or  earth  of  any  other  color  than  that  into  which 
they  are  converted. 

It  is  not  likely  that  several  generations  of  trees  would  have  grown 
to  maturity  on  the  mounds  without  some  of  them  being  blown  down 
and  leaving  the  little  mound  and  depression  so  often  seen  in  forests 
from  this  cause.  Had  this  occurred,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  indica- 
tions would  have  been  obliterated  much  sooner  than  the  little  depres- 
sions and  rings  marking  the  ancient  dwelling  sites. 

These  facts,  alone,  it  is  admitted,  would  not  furnish  a  satisfactory 
test  of  age,  yet  they  have  some  bearing  on  the  question  and  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  I^otwithstanding  the  opinion  of  botanists,  we  are 
justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the  age  of  trees  has  been  much  over- 
rated, especially  as  there  is  much  error  in  counting  rings  by  those  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  number  given  often  being 


2  Page  16. 

1  See  also  same  paper  iu  Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.,  Arts,  and  Letters,  vol.  vi  (1881-83).  pp.  84-86. 
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double  the  true  count,  and  that  the  one  with  800  rings  was  more  likely 
under  than  over  400  years  old.  Botanists  apparently  neglect  the  only 
satisfactory  test,  which  is,  to  examine  the  rings  and  measure  the  growth 
of  trees  of  different  species  whose  age  is  known.  Ko  other  test  can  be 
accepted  by  the  other  branches  of  science. 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  earthworks 
indicates  a  much  higher  culture  and  a  more  systematic  government 
and  centralized  power  than  have  been  found  in  Indian  history.  That 
there  must  have  been  sufficient  intelligence  to  plan  the  works  is  evi- 
dent; that  there  must  have  been  some  means  of  bringing  into  harmony 
the  vieAvs  of  the  people  and  of  combining  their  forces  is  also  apparent. 
But  the  fact  that  at  the  discovery  of  the  country  several  of  the  tribes 
were  accustomed  (as  will  hereafter  be  shown)  to  build  villages,  surround 
them  with  palisades  and  moats,  and  in  some  cases  to  erect  just  such 
mounds  as  we  now  find,  shows,  beyond  contradiction,  that  they  had  the 
necessary  intelligence  to  plan  such  works  and  the  means  of  combining 
forces  to  build  them. 

The  supposition  of  a  lost  race,  or  of  a  migration  from  the  more  cul- 
tured x>eople  of  Central  America,  aids  but  little  in  explaining  the  means 
by  which  they  were  built,  as  it  does  not  supply  them  with  beasts  of 
burden  nor  metallic  implements  to  assist  them.  There  is  nothing  found 
in  these  monuments  or  elsewhere  to  indicate  that  the  mound-builders 
had  any  other  implements  or  any  other  means  of  conveying  earth  or 
of  building  these  works  than  the  Indians  possessed. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  most  writers  who  claim  for  these  remains 
such  high  antiquity  contend  at  the  same  time  for  a  much  more  advanced 
culture  than  that  attained  by  the  Indians.  It  is  true  that  when  we 
stand  at  the  base  of  the  great  Cahokia  mound  and  study  its  vast  pro- 
portions, we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  believe  it  was  built  with- 
out some  other  means  of  collecting  and  conveying  material  than  that 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  But  what  other  means  could  a  lost  race 
have  had  ?  The  Indians  had  wooden  spades,  baskets,  skins  of  animals, 
wooden  and  clay  vessels,  and  textile  fabrics ;  they  also  had  stone  imple- 
ments. Moreover,  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  great 
mound  is  unique  in  respect  to  size,  being  more  than  treble  in  contents 
that  of  any  other  true  mound  in  the  United  States.  N^or  has  it  yet 
been  ascertained  with  satisfactory  certainty  that  it  is  entirely  artificial. 
The  very  large  mounds  are  the  exceiitions,  there  being  but  four  or  five 
of  them  in  the  entire  area  under  consideration,  the  contents  of  the 
largest,  save  of  the  single  exception  noticed,  being  less  than  5,000,000 
cubic  feet.  In  fact,  when  they  are  measured  accurately  the  height  is 
found  in  some  cases  to  diminish  to  half  tliat  usually  given,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  one  near  New  Madrid,  Missouri;  and  as  a  general  rule  the 
labor  necessary  to  build  tliem  could  not  have  exceeded  that  which  has 
often  been  performed  by  Indians.  It  is  also  more  than  likely  that  all 
the  people  of  a  tribe,  both  men  and  women,  aided  in  the  work,  and  that 
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the  large  works  were  built  by  additions  made  during  successive  genera- 
tions. But  the  best  evidence  that  they  could  build  such  structures  is 
the  fact  that  they  did  build  them,  that  in  truth  they  made  every  form 
of  ancient  works  known  to  exist  in  the  bounds  of  our  country,  even  to 
the  large  canals  of  which  there  are  yet  traces.  Kor  should  this  astonish 
us,  since  it  is  known  that  the  cyclopean  works  of  the  old  world,  the  dol- 
mens, great  stone  circles,  etc.,  were  built  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
these  countries,  who  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  barbarism.^ 


INSCRIBED  TABLETS. 

Another  objection  to  the  Indian  origin  of  these  ancient  monuments 
is  based  upon  certain  inscribed  tablets  bearing  supposed  letters  or 
hieroglyphs,  which  are  claimed  to  have  been  found  in  mounds.  For 
example,  the  tablet  of  the  Grave  creek  mcmnd,''  over  which  School- 
craft exercised  all  his  linguistic  knowledge,  and  affcer  corresponding 
with  Prof.  Page,  of  Copenhagen,  and  ]\r.  Jomard,  of  Paris,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  though  mainly  Oeltiberic,  the  twenty-two  alpha- 
betic characters  include  four  corresponding  with  ancient  Greek  letters, 
four  with  Etruscan,  five  with  old  northern  runes,  six  with  ancient 
Gaelic,  seven  with  the  old  Erse,  ten  with  the  Phoenician,  fourteen  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  sixteen  with  the  Celtiberic.  Prof.  Jomard,  after 
a  laborious  investigation,  pronounced  the  inscription  Lybian,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hodgson,  Numidian. 

The  folly  of  relying  upon  such  relics  as  this  Grave  creek  tablet  as 
evidence  of  a  written  language  is  apparent  from  the  above  conclusions. 
That  Schoolcraft  and  the  other  savants  mentioned  could  have  believed 
the  inscription  to  be  alphabetic,  and  a  genuine  mound-builder's  relic, 
and  yet  made  up  of  several  alphabets,  would  be  inconceivable  but  for 
the  undeniable  evidence.  This  simple  fact  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
cast  it  aside  as  unworth}^  of  consideration.  However,  it  may  be  added 
that  since  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson's  sharj)  criticism,^  and  Prof  Read's  critical 
examination  of  the  evidence,^  this  relic  is  discarded  by  most  archeolo- 
gists. 

Other  tablets  have  been  accepted  by  some  of  our  archeologists  and 
linguists  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  mound-builders  had  a  written 
language,  one  author  even  going  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  world  a  (sup- 
posed) translation  of  an  entire  inscription.^ 

If  the  marks  upon  these  tablets  are  true  letters  or  alphabetic  signs, 
and  are  the  work  of  the  veritable  mound-builders,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  those  who  made  them  were  not  Indians,  but  a  people  much  further 

1  This,  being  the  point  at  issue,  must  of  course  be  maintained  with  satisfactory  evidence,  which 
will  be  attempted  further  on. 

2  Prehistoric  Man,  3d  ed.  (1876),  vol.  ii,  pp.  100-102. 

3  Am.  Antiq.,  vol.  l,  pp.  139-149. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  IV,  1882,  pp.  145-153. 
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advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  most  of  the  known  aborigines 
of  the  continent. 

As  the  decision  on  this  point  appears  to  hinge  almost  entirely  on  the 
conclusion  reached  in  regard  to  the  inscribed  plates  known  as  the 
Davenport  tablets,"  our  report  would  be  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory 
to  archeologists  without  some  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
claims  of  these  relics  to  genuineness  and  antiquity.  These  tablets^ 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of 
]S^atural  Sciences,  Davenport^  Iowa,  have  become  so  well  known  to  the 
world  through  the  publications  of  that  society  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  here  the  history  of  their  discovery,  as  it  is  given  in  full  in  these 
publications. 

There  are  three  of  them,  two  of  shale  found  in  one  mound,  known  as 
1^0. 3  of  the  Cook  farm  group,  and  one  of  limestone  from  mound  ^N^o.  11 
of  the  same  group. 

In  order  that  some  references  made  herein  may  be  understood,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Pis.  i,  ii,  iii,  and  vii  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  speaking 
of  these,  the  inscription  on  the  shale  tablet  showing  the  arcs  and  per- 
sons dancing  around  the  fire  (PI.  i)  is  designated,  as  the  finders  term 
it,  ^'the  cremation  scene  that  on  the  reverse  (PI.  ii),  'Hhe  hunting- 
scene     the  smaller  tablet  (PI.  iii),    the  calendar;  "  the  other  (PI.  vii)^ 

the  limestone  tablet." 

The  two  shale  tablets,  being  found  in  the  same  grave  of  mound  Ko.  3, 
and  side  by  side,  must  of  necessity  stand  in  the  same  category.  What- 
ever conclusion  is  reached  in  regard  to  the  antiquity,  authenticity,  and 
origin  of  one  must  apply  to  the  other.  Is  the  limestone  tablet  so  inti- 
mately related  to  these  that  it  must  also  be  placed  in  the  some  cate- 
gory? It  was  found  in  a  mound  of  the  same  group,  which  presented 
no  characteristics  different  from  the  rest  5  in  fact,  it  was  an  almost 
exact  copy  in  every  detail  of  mound  No.  10,  which  is  described  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Gass.^ 

Examining  the  excellent  albertypes  (Pis.  i  and  vii,  Proceedings^ 
Vol.  2 — ''the  cremation  scene"),  the  reader  will  observe  that  there  are 
three  Arabic  8's  on  the  former,  one  of  which  is  so  much  like  that  on  the 
latter  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  two  were  made  by  one 
hand.  Moreover,  there  are,  as  stated  by  the  finder  of  the  latter,  four 
other  charactejs  on  it  identical  with  characters  in  the  ^'  cremation 
scene."  It  is  also  stated  in  the  proceedings  that  the  bird  figures  on 
the  limestone  tablet  have  each  a  bit  of  quartz  crystal  set  in  for  an  eye 
like  the  eyes  of  the  animal  figure  from  mound  No.  3^  *  *  *  and^ 
^   like  those,  they  are  held  in  place  by  white  cement  of  some  kind." 

While  this  fact  is  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  it  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  all  these  tablets  bek)ng  to  the 
same  category  and  to  the  same  age  and  that  what  is  true  in  regard  to 
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the  authenticity  of  one  is  true  of  all.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  upon 
this  basis. 

At  the  outset,  doubts  of  their  authenticity  are  raised  in  the  mind  by 
their  anomalous  character  j  nothing  in  any  respect  like  them  having 
been  found  which  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism  for  a  moment  save, 
perhaps,  the  Grave  creek  tablet,  and  even  this,  since  the  examination 
by  Whittlesej^  and  the  scathing  criticism  by  Dr.  Wilson,  heretofore 
alluded  to,  can  no  longer  be  considered  an  accepted  antiquity.  This 
doubt  is  somewhat  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  discoveries  are  made 
in  one  locality,  in  quick  succession,  and  through  the  same  instrumen- 
tality which  brought  to  light  other  anomalous  relics.  This  feeling  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  seems  to  have  been  entertained  at  first  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  language  of  one  of  their 
leading  and  ablest  scientists,  Dr.  Farquharson,^  who  says: 

It  is  objected,  aud  seriously,  too,  that  this  discovery  comes  too  apuopos,  too  pat,  in 
fact,  and  so  partakes  in  the  iniiid  ol'sorae  too  nmcli  of  the  nature  of  a  stage  trick,  a  Den  s 
€x  macMna.  However,  if  it  is  a  true,  a  bona  fide  discovery,  some  one  else  among 
the  great  army  of  searchers,  in  tlie  course  of  time  and  from  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case,  must  have  made  the  same  or  a  like  one ;  nor  need  we  fear  that  our  find,  remarka- 
ble as  it  is,  will  long  remain  unique  and  solitary,  for,  as  Mr.  Haven  truly  says, 
^'  Science  and  civilization  do  not  leave  solitary  monuments." 

But  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  notwithstanding  these  seeming 
doubts  at  the  outset.  Dr.  Farquharson  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
society  (with  possibly  one  exception),  after  examination  and  discus- 
sion, settled  down  into  the  firm  belief  in  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  tablets  as  veritable  mound  relics,  and  as  entitled  to  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  archeologists. 

The  characters  on  these  tablets  render  it  absolutely  certain  that  they 
can  not  be  ascribed  to  any  American  tribe  or  people  of  ante-Columbian 
time  of  whose  work  and  art  we  possess  any  knowledge.  A  few  of  the 
inscribed  characters  and  several  of  the  figures  can  be  found  in  the 
inscriptions  and  rock  carvings  by  Indians,  but  there  are  others  which 
can  not  be  attributed  to  them  unless  after  long  intercourse  with  Euro- 
pean civilization.  It  will  doubtless  be  admitted  by  all  that,  if  genuine 
relics  of  the  mound-builders  of  pre-Columbian  times,  they  must  be 
attributed  to  a  lost  race  or  people  of  whom  we  possess  no  knowledge, 
or  that  they  are  waifs  from  the  eastern  continent. 

A  still  more  serious  objection  to  their  acceiJtance  as  genuine  is  the 
fact  that  the  characters  on  the  cremation  scene,"  if  true  letters,  must 
belong  to  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  alphabets. 

Dr.  Seyftarth,  in  his  attempt  at  an  exi^lanation,  published  in  volume 
3  of  the  Proceedings,  was  forced  to  go  to  at  least  half  a  dozen  different 
alphabets  to  find  the  letters  given  in  this  single  short  inscription.  The 
remarks  of  Dr.  Wilson  in  regard  to  the  Grave  creek  tablet^  are  so 
applicable  here  that  Ave  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  them: 
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It  thus  appears  that  this  ingenious  little  stone  is  even  more  accommodating  than 
the  Dighton  rock  in  adapting  itself  to  all  conceivable  theories  of  ante-Columbian 
colonization,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  an  epitome  of  the  prehistoric  literature  of  the 
new  world.  Had  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  dug  up  such  a  medley  of  languages  at  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  tower  of  Babel  it  might  have  less  surprised  us.  This  curious 
analysis,  so  contrary  to  all  previous  philological  experience,  does  not  seem  to  have 
staggered  the  faith  of  the  elucidator. 

l^ov  does  the  same  fact  appear  to  have  staggered  Dr.  Seyffarth, 
undoubtedly  an  excellent  linguist,  who  made  an  analysis  of  the  char- 
acter s,  or  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  who  presented  a  translation  of  the 
Davenport  tablets. 

Taking  them  up  one  by  one,  let  us  examine  them  somewhat  critically. 
In  doing  so,  the  excellent  albertypes  prepared  by  Bierstadt  and  pub- 
lished in  volume  2  of  the  Proceedings,  which  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired in  this  respect,  will  be  taken  as  the  basis. 

We  will  consider  first  the  limestone  tablet  found  in  mound  I^o.  11. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plate  has  carved  upon  it,  too  plainly  to  be 
misunderstood,  figures  of  two  "Monitor"  pipes.  This  is  admitted  by 
Mr.  Harrison  in  his  description,^  as  he  says:  "At  each  of  the  upper 
corners  is  cut  a  complete  figure  of  a  bird  pipe,  such  as  are  found 
carved  of  stone  in  these  mounds,  and  nearly  of  full  size."  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  cut,  immediately  over  the  head  of  the  personage  repre- 
sented, a  figure  in  the  usual  form  of  the  copper  "axes"  found  in  the 
mounds,  or  of  the  ordinary  axes  of  the  present  day.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  escape  from  the  conclusion  either  that  this  is  a  genuine  relic  of 
the  mound-building  age,  or  that  it  was  made  since  the  explorations  of 
recent  times  have  brought  these  axes  and  pipes  to  light. 

The  representation  of  the  sun  with  a  face  and  rays  is  an  anomaly  in 
mound-builders'  art.  The  circle  with  denticuli,  probably  intended  to 
represent  the  sun,  is  found  occasionally,  carved  on  shells,  and  stone 
disks  somewhat  of  the  same  form  have  been  found.  Shell  and  even 
stone  masks  with  the  human  face  outlined  are  not  uncommon,  but  it  is 
believed  that  nothing  like  the  figure  on  this  stone  is  to  be  found  else- 
where on  mound  relics  of  this  country.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  somewhat 
common  among  barbarous  and  civilized  x)eople,  and  is  occasionally  found 
among  the  rock  etchings  of  the  Indians,^  it  would  not  excite  surprise  at 
bemg  rex)resented  here,  were  it  not  for  the  connection  in  .which  it  is 
found.  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  surprise  at  finding  to  the  left  of 
the  "ax"  a  regularly  formed  Arabic  8,  made  as  is  customary  with 
Avriters  of  the  present  day,  and  near  the  upper  right-hand  corner  the 
Boman  numeral  YIII  or  VI  and  II,  the  middle  space  being  slightly 
wider  than  between  the  other  strokes.  These,  be  it  remembered,  are 
not  museum  marks,  but  i)arts  of  the  original  inscription  on  the  stone 
when  found. 

Comparing  the  Arabic  8  on  this  stone  with  that  on  the  cremation  scene 
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near  the  upper  right-liand  corner  of  the  i^hite,  the  resemblance  is 
found  to  be  so  strong  as  to  indicate  that  both  were  made  by  one  hand. 
As  they  were  found  in  mounds  of  the  same  group  and  apparently  of 
the  same  age,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  case. 

The  facts  as  to  the  finding,  given  by  the  members  of  the  Academy 
and  published  in  the  proceedings,  are  not  calculated  to  strengthen 
belief  in  its  genuineness.  In  the  first  place,  although  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of,  and  in  the  triangle  formed  by,  Nos.  1,  9,  and  10, 
this  mound  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  until  the  latter  part  of  1S77. 
In  the  secimd  place,  although  constructed  like  some  of  the  other  mounds 
of  the  group,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  not  used  as  a  place  of 
sepulture.  i^"o.  10,  which  it  resembles  in  almost  every  particular,  con- 
tained comparatively  few  human  bones,  though  enough  to  show  that 
one  individual  had  been  buried  there. 

Yet  in  this  case  the  whole  object  in  view  in  digging  the  pit,  build- 
ing the  stone  heap,  and  throwing  up  the  tumulus  seems  to  have  been 
to  make  a  resting  or  hiding  place  fi)r  this  tablet.    Still,  this  is  not  im- 


Fig.  342. — Section  of  luuuml  11.  ("(»(»k  farm  >;roup,  Iowa. 


possible,  as  one  of  tlie  Ohio  mounds  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Squier  and 
Davis  seems  to  have  been  intended  simply  as  a  cache  thv  fiint  imple- 
ments. 

In  the  third  place,  the  condition  of  the  tablet  and  immediate  sur- 
roundings, when  found,  seems  so  contrary  to  all  experience  in  refer- 
ence to  ancient  mounds  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  recently 
made  or  recently  meddled  with. 

The  account  by  Mr.  Harrison^  is  accompanied  by  a  cut,  Fig.  17,  of 
which  our  Fig.  342  is  an  exact  copy.  By  reference  to  this,,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  an  excavation  in  the  original  earth,  T  T  indicating  the 
line  of  the  original  surface  and  H  H  the  original  earth  forming  the  sides 
of  the  pit. 

Tliis  pit,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Harrison,  extended  down  to  the 
clay,  the  fioor  being  a  level  and  very  comi)act  stratum  of  yellow  clay, 
such  as  has  been  frequently  noticed  and  described  in  reference  to  other 
mounds  of  this  group.  In  tbis  excavation,  resting  on  the  floor,  was  the 
stone  pile  X,  over  which  the  mound  of  earth  was  thrown.  This  earth, 
after  passing  through  the  frozen  crust,  was,  as  we  are  told,  "easy  to 
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liandle,  being  composed  of  dark  soil  witli  some  admixture  of  clay;" 
moreover,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  indication  of  stratification. 
At  the  bottom,  and  just  under  the  stone  pile,  Tvas  a  miniature  vault, 
A,  5  inches  in  depth  and  a  little  larger  than  the  tablet,"  probably 
about  13  or  14  by  8  or  9  inches,  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  forming 
the  bottom  of  the  vault. 

This  vault  appears  to  have  been  walled  around  by  the  outer  lower 
stones  of  the  pile  and  covered  by  a  single  flat  slab.  In  the  bottom  of 
it,  immediately  under  A,  lay  the  tablet,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  on 
which  were  four  arrow  points,  a  little  quartz  crystal,  and  a  Unio  shell. 
With  the  exception  of  these,  which  occupied  considerably  less  than 
half  the  space,  this  little  vault  was  empty;  for  it  is  stated  in  the  pub- 
lished account  that,  ^^on  raising  the  flat  stone,  an  irregularly  rectangu- 
lar engraved  tablet  was  suddenly  exposed  to  view  as  it  lay  face  up  in 
a  walled  vault  evidently  built  for  its  reception." 

But,  in  order  to  be  certain  as  to  this  inference,  the  following  inquiry 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Pratt,  the  curator  of  the  museum  of  the 
academy,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  facts :  Was  the  cavity  A,  Fig. 
17,  Proc.  Dav.  Acad.  Sci.,  p.  222,  Vol.  2,  filled  with  dirt  when  first  dis- 
covered ?" — to  which  he  kindly  returned  this  answer:  Mr.  C.  E. 
Harrison,  who  assisted  in  the  work,  states  that  the  cavity  in  which  the 
limestone  tablet  was  found  contained  scarcely  any  dirt  when  the  flat 
stone  with  which  it  was  covered  was  raised,  exposing  it  to  view." 

That  there  should  have  been  an  unfilled  space  in  the  base  of  a  pile 
of  loose  or  uncemented"  stones,  standing  in  an  excavation  beneath  a 
heap  of  comparatively  loose  dirt  which  had  stood  there  for  centuries, 
is  certainly  most  extraordinary.  The  excavation  in  which  the  pile  was 
placed  would  necessarily  gather  about  it  the  water  that  percolated 
through  the  earth  above  and  the  layer  of  compact  clay  below  would 
have  prevented  its  rapid  escape  downwards. 

The  interior  of  mounds  has  frequently  been  found  comparatively  dry 
when  there  was  opportunity  for  drainage  and  the  body  was  comj^osed 
of  hard,  comi:)act,  mortarlike  material.  A  stone  gravelias  occasionally 
been  found  only  partially  filled  with  earth  where  well  covered,  and  stand- 
ing high  enough  in  a  mound  to  shed  the  water.  But  here  the  conditions 
are  entirely  different.  The  mound  was  so  low  that  for  three  years  it 
had  escaped  the  trained  eyes  of  eager  searchers,  was  composed  of  com- 
paratively loose  earth,  and  had  been  plowed  over  for  years;  beneath  it 
was  a  pit  which  acted  as  a  reservoir  into  which  the  water  gathered,  and 
at  the  bottom  was  compact  clay  to  prevent  its  ready  escape.  The  stone 
slab  over  the  little  vault  and  loose  unmortared  stones  at  the  sides 
would  not  prevent  the  water  from  entering  at  the  sides.  Moreover  it 
nuist  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  no  side  drainage  except  as  the 
water  soaked  into  the  earth.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  the  sedi- 
ment carried  down  by  the  water  would  have  been  deposited  in  this  little 
vault  and  the  excavation  around  it. 
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In  a  letter  written  in  1882  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Tiffany  to  Ool.  Xorris,  and 
subsequently,  in  a  letter  to  the  present  antbor,  avowed  by  him,  before 
tLe  academy,  to  be  genuine,  is  the  following  statement: 

The  limestone  tablet  I  am  certain  is  a  fraud.  Mr.  Gass  was  assisted  in  digging  it 
out  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Hume.  Mr.  Hume  informs  me  that  there  was  a  wall  of 
small  bowlders  around  the  tablet.  On  the  tablet  there  were  some  arrow  points,  a 
quartz  crystal  and  a  Unio  shell  filled  with  red  paint,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
a  rough  limestone  slab,  the  space  between  it  and  the  tablet  not  filled  with  earth, 
and  the  paint  bright  and  clean. 

Mr.  Tiffany  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  and,  as  appears 
from  the  proceedings,  was  long  one  of  its  most  prominent,  active,  and 
trusted  members  and  was  still  a  member  at  the  time  the  letters  referred 
to  were  written.  It  is  i)roper  to  state  that  he  accepts  the  shale  tablets 
as  genuine,  but  stands  by  the  above  statement  in  regard  to  the  lime- 
stone tablet,  and  did  so  in  a  meeting  of  the  academy  in  presence  of 
all  the  members. 

If  these  statements  concerning  the  conditions  under  which  this 
tablet  was  found  be  correct,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  they 
are  made  by  the  parties  concerned,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  sus- 
I)ecting  that  it  was  a  plant"  made  probably  by  some  unknown  person, 
to  deceive  the  members  of  the  academy.  The  simi)le  fact  that  the 
little  vault  under  the  pile  of  rough,  uncemented  stones  was  empty, 
save  for  the  relics,  appears  absolutely  to  forbid  the  idea  of  age;  for 
under  such  conditions  as  in  this  case  it  would,  unless  hermetically 
sealed,  have  been  filled,  hi  the  length  of  time,  with  earth  from  the  sides, 
carried  in  by  the  infiltrating  water. 

THE  SHALE  TABLETS. 

As  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  limestone  tablet  seems  not  only  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  any  great  age,  but  also  to  indicate  that  it  was  a 

plant made  to  deceive  the  members  of  the  Davenport  Academy,  we 
are  led  to  inquire  whether  the  authenticity  of  the  shale  tablets  rests  on 
any  better  foundation. 

If  the  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  former  be  correct,  and  the  reasons 
given  for  considering  them  all  as  belonging  to  the  same  (category  be 
deemed  conclusive,  the  question  is  settled  and  requires  no  further  dis- 
cussion. But  the  object  at  present  is  not  merely  to  make  a  point  in 
argument,  but  to  arrive  at  truth ;  therefore  the  following  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  latter  are  presented.  As  the  two  were  found  in  the 
same  grave,  they  Avill  be  considered  together,  conclusions  reached  in 
regard  to  the  age  of  one  necessarily  ai)plying  to  the  other. 

Some  blunders  made  by  the  society  and  its  members  in  bringing 
before  the  public  the  facts  in  reference  to  these  relics  and  their  discov- 
ery, though  readily  accounted  for,  excite  a  fear  in  the  mind  that  proper 
care  was  not  taken  at  the  time  to  verify  statements  and  guard  against 
imposition.    Comi)are,  for  exami^le.  Fig.  3,  PI.  ii,  Proi3eedings,  Vol.  i, 
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with  Fig.  8,  p.  92,  Proceedings,  Yol.  ii,  botli  imrporting  to  be  figures 
of  mound  3,  Cook  farm  group,  in  wliicli  these  relics  were  found.  Tlie 
former,  it  is  true,  was  made  when  only  the  southern  x)art  of  the  mound 
containing  the  grave,  or  pit,  a,  had  been  examined.  It  shows  neither 
the  layers  of  shells  nor  the  pit  in  which  the  skeletons  were  found,  and 
only  one  skeleton  is  indicated  in  the  supplemental  i)lan.  As  the  com- 
plete exploration  of  this  part  was  made  in  1874,  these  facts  must  have 
been  known  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Gass,  the  explorer,  was  at  hand  to 
refer  to  at  any  timej  yet,  here  is  a  figure  presented  to  the  public,  which 
is  evidently  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  wholly,  imaginary,  but  still  pur- 
porting to  be  given  to  a  scale.  Moreover,  attention  appears  to  have 
been  called  at  the  time  to  the  possibility  of  error,  as  Dr.  Farquharson 
says:^  Of  this  [mound  3]  the  Eev.  Mr.  Gass  (the  explorer)  says  '  the 
outer  and  inner  arrangements  were  quite  similar  to  the  first. ^  But  his 
further  description  shows  that  it  was  not,  no  layers  of  stones  or  of 
shells  being  mentioned."  The  italics  are  his  own.  In  the  subsequent 
description  of  the  Avhole  mound,  by  Gass,  tlie  portion  relating  to  the 
south  half  is  based  entirely  on  the  first  exploration  made  in  1874,  and 
not  only  are  the  shell-beds  and  tlie  i)its  mentioned,  but  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  fact  that  the  bottom  of  this  grave  sloped  upward  and  outward,  in  all  direc- 
tiouSj  contirmed  our  opinion  that  all  the  contents  of  this  mound  had  been  discoveredr 
and  a  further  search  would  be  useless.  Messrs.  Farquharson,  Tiffany,  and  Pratt,  to 
whom  full  permission  was  given  to  prosecute  a  further  research,  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The 
work  on  this  mound  was  therefore  discontinued. " 

Notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  a  figure  is  presented  in  the  Proceed- 
ings vol.  I,  PI.  II,  i)urporting  to  represent  a  section  of  this  mound, 
which  is  erroneous  in  every  f)articular,  in  fact  is  purely  imaginary. 
What  are  we  to  infer  froiu  this  in  regard  to  the  figures  of  other  mounds, 
on  the  same  plate  I  As  a  rule,  the  illustratious  by  the  Academy  appear 
to  be  not  only  correct,  but  very  well  done;  but  we  feel  constrained 
to  exi)ress  a  fear  that  those  on  Pis.  ii  and  iii  of  Yol.  i  have  been  made 
without  proper  care.  We  feel  it  a  duty  to  express  this  fear,  because, 
relying  upon  their  correctness,  not  having  carefully  studied  their  his- 
tory, we  copied  them  into  a  preceding  Avork  and  based  conclusions  on 
A\  hat  they  show. 

The  description  by  Mr.  Gass  leaves  the  impression  that  the  layers  of 
shells  over  the  two  graves  were  undisturbed,  though  he  does  not  posi- 
tively assert  this  to  be  the  case.  Nevertheless,  the  following  facts 
which  he  menti(ms  are  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  on  tliis  suii])o- 
sition.  Scattered  through  the  soil  above  the  first  layer  of  shells  over 
grave  B,  in  which  the  tablets  were  found,  were  a  number  of  human 
bones,  but  no  entire  skeleton,  wliile  in  the  corresponding  i>osition  over 
A  were  two  entire  skeletons.    Stones  were  also  found  here,  corresx)ond- 

1  Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Vol.  i,  p.  119.  2  Qp.  cit.,  p.  959. 
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ing  with  those  found  in  connection  with  the  skeletons.  "Associated 
with  these  bones,"  says  Mr.  Gass,  "Avhich,  like  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mound,  were  doubtless  of  modern  times,  we  found  a  few  glass 
beads  and  fragments  of  a  brass  ring."  Below  the  second  layer  of  shells 
and  within  the  pit  or  grave  B  "was  a  stratum  of  loose,  black  soil  or 
vegetable  mold  of  18  or  20  inches.  *  *  *  this  soil  were  discov- 
ered fragments  of  human  bones  and  small  pieces  of  coal  slate  or  bitu- 
minous shale." 

In  this  grave  there  was  no  entire  skeleton,  but  "scmth  of  the  tablets, 
i.  e.,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  grave,  were  found  a  few  pieces  of 
skull  bones,  one  piece  of  which  was  satu^rated  with  the  green  carbonate 
of  copi>er.  Also,  several  pieces  of  human  cervical  vertebnp.  *  *  * 
In  this  grave  were  a  great  number  of  bones  of  the  body,  and  also  in  the 
northeast  corner,  as  in  the  soutliwest  corner  above  mentioned,  some 
pieces  of  skull  and  bones  of  the  neck.  It  seems  prol)able  that  here  had 
been  two  skeletons,  lying  one  with  the  head  to  the  west  and  the  other 
to  the  east,  but  this  can  not  x)ositively  be  determined." 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  condition  of  affairs  on  the  supposition 
that  there  had  been  no  disturbance  subsequent  to  burial,  more  espe- 
(dally  as  it  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  condition  of  grave  A.  The 
copi)er  ax  found  in  B  bore  no  indication  of  having  been  wrapi)ed  in 
cloth;  here  were  also  crystals  of  "  dog-tooth  si)ar."  In  all  parts  of  the 
grave  were  many  i)ieces  of  rotten  wood. 

The  tablets  were  not  discovered  until  "  about  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon" (January  10).  ''They  were  covered  on  both  sides  irith  eJay^  on 
removal  of  trhieh  the  marhings  were  for  the  first  time  discover ed^  Yet 
we  are  informed  which  side  of  each  lay  upward.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  determined  in  the  case  of  the  one  by  the  spade  mark;  but  how  it 
could  have  been  ascertained  in  reference  to  the  other  is  an  enigma. 

Attention  is  called  to  these  things  because  they  indicate  a  want  of 
proper  care  in  the  observation,  or  an  unintentional  weaving  of  theory 
into  the  description,  and,  though  doubtless  made  in  good  faith,  tend  to 
lessen  in  the  opinion  of  archeologists  the  value  of  the  statements  of  the 
discoverers. 

An  inspection  of  the  albertypes  of  the    Calendar  tablet"  (PI.  iii, 

Yol.  II)  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone  that  it  is  based  upon  the  idea  of 

dividing  the  year  into  twelve  parts  or  months  and  the  four  seasons. 

This  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Farquharson,  who  says: 

If,  again,  we  consider  it  as  zodiacal,  the  signs  in  the  outer  circle  being  symbols  of 
the  constellations  along  the  sun's  path,  then,  though  the  signs  are  different,  yet  the 
resemblance  to  the  common  zodiac  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  contact  with  one  of  the 
many  nations  or  races  which  have  adopted  that  very  ancient  delineation  of  the  sun's 
pathway  through  the  heavens. ' 

Dr.  S.  Seyffaith,  who  seems  to  have  full  faith  in  it,  has  no  hesitancy  in 
expressing  the  same  opinion.    "  This,"  he  says,    is,  no  doubt,  the  most 

'  Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  Xat.  Sci.,  vol.  n,  p.  109. 
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interesting  and  most  important  tablet  ever  discovered  in  Korth  Amer- 
ica, for  it  represents  a  planetary  configuration,  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  known  to  all  nations  of  old,  and  the  seven  planets,  conjoined 
with  six  different  signs."  ^ 

It  must,  therefore,  be  post-Columbian  or  have  been  obtained  in  some 
ancient  time  through  contact  with  people  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
as  it  corresponds  with  no  native  American  system  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  The  fact  that  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  is 
exactly  2  inches,  of  the  next  3^  inches,  and  the  next  to  the  outer  ohe 
5  inches,  certainly  has  a  modern  look,"  as  Dr.  Farquharson  readily 
admits.  The  circles  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  made  with 
compasses  or  dividers  of  some  kind,  though  the  hole  made  at  the  center 
by  the  stationary  point  has  been  erased  by  grinding  out  a  broader 
depression,  seemingly  for  this  very  purpose. 

Turning  next  to  the  large  tablet  on  which  are  found  the  Cremation  " 
and  "  Hunting  "  scenes  (Pis.  i  and  ii,  Vol.  ii,  of  the  Proceedings),  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  surprise,  mingled  with  strong  suspicion  of  a  trick, 
at  the  incongruities  of  the  inscriptions,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  Calendar."  As  a  whole,  except  the  lettering,  the 
two  scenes  remind  us  at  the  first  glance  of  the  rock  etchings  of  the 
Indians,  and  have  what  may  be  termed  an  Indian  look."  Probably  this 
is  mainly  due  to  the  form  of  the  dancing  figures  and  sun  figure  in  the 
cremation  scene  and  the  squatting  figures  in  the  hunting  scene.  But 
the  letter  inscription  (for  that  they  are  intended  for  letters  can  not  be 
doubted)  dispels  any  such  idea.  Nor  could  it  long  be  entertained,  even 
without  this,  for,  inspecting  them  closely,  we  notice  that  the  large  tree 
on  the  one  side  and  the  smoke  on  the  other  side  are  not  like  the  usual 
representation  of  these  things  in  Indian  pictography,  but  more  like  the 
rude  efforts  of  a  civilized  life. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  animal  figure  under  the  large  tree 
was  intended  for  an  elephant;  hence  it  must  have  been  drawn  either 
long  ages  ago  or  else  since  this  animal  has  been  brought  to  America 
in  modern  times,  or  the  tablet  must  be  a  waif  from  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent. The  two  figures  facing  each  other  near  the  upper  right-hand 
corner,  same  vscene,  bear  abetter  likeness  to  pigs  than  toany  thing  else, 
and  the  middle  one  at  the  top  is  more  like  a  cow  than  like  a  buffalo. 
It  may  be  said  these  variations  are  too  minute  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
Alone  perhaps  they  are,  but,  when  they  constantly  vary  in  the  direction 
of  animals  known  at  the  present  day  and  are  taken  in  connection  with 
the  numerous  other  causes  for  suspicion,  they  become  valuable  in  mak- 
ing up  a  verdict.  The  interrupted  bar  across  this  scene  appears  to  be 
a  stream  or  waterway,  as  the  animals  in  it  are  aquatic,  one  of  them 
being  a  seal  or  jiossibly  a  manatee. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly 

'  Proc.  Davenport.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci,,  vol,  lli,  p.  77. 
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all  the  letter  characters  of  the  cremation  scene,"  as  represented  on 
the  albertj^l^Cj  may  be  found  on  page  1766  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  edition  of  1872,  where  the  letters  of  the  ancient  alphabets 
of  the  Old  World  are  figured.  A  few,  it  is  true,  are  reversed,  and  in 
some  instances  the  form  is  slightly  varied  but  the  resemblance  in  most 
cases  is  very  apparent.  The  reader  can  make  the  comparison  for  him- 
self, but  special  notice  may  be  taken  that  in  the  upper  of  the  two  trans- 
verse curved  lines,  near  the  right-hand  end,  the  two  forms  of  the  Gal- 
lic O  "  appear  together  just  as  given  on  the  page  referred  to.  He  will 
also  observe  that  in  some  instances  a  number  of  characters  in  close 
relation  on  the  tablet  are  found  near  together  in  the  dictionary.  Here 
also  we  find  the  ^'  8  "  so  often  repeated  on  the  tablet.  A  photograph 
or  the  albertype  must  be  used  for  this  comparison. 

It  is  true  that  on  this  page  of  the  dictionary  may  be  found  letters  of 
almost  every  formj  but  this  comparison  not  only  confirms  the  state- 
ment heretofore  made,  that  the  inscription  must  have  been  made  up  of 
letters  pertaining  to  half  a  dozen  different  alphabets,  but  tends  to 
streng  then  the  siispicion  that  these  tablets  were  i)repared  and ''planted" 
in  order  to  deceive  the  members  of  the  academy. 

The  theorj'  that  the  mounds  were  the  work  of  a  lost  race  of  comj^ara- 
tively  civilized  people  who  occupied  this  country  in  the  far  distant  past, 
had  taken  hold  of  a  large  i^ortion  of  our  archeologists.  There  have  long- 
been  a  hope  and  belief  that  at  some  time  discoveries  would  be  made  to 
confirm  this.  It  Avas  also  further  believed  that  the  mammoth  or  Amer- 
ican elephant  Avas  still  in  existence  when  this  civilized  race  inhabited 
the  country,  but  satisfactory  evidence  on  these  points  was  Avanting. 

The  objects  and  uses  of  the  so-called  "  altars  "  found  chieflj^  in  the 
Ohio  mounds  were  unsettled  questions. 

Suddenly  the  archeological  Avorld  is  surprised  at  finding  itself  in 
possession  of  proof  on  all  these  points.  A  tablet  is  taken  from  a 
mound  under  the  very  shadoAv  of  one  of  our  leading  scientific  acad- 
emies on  Avhichis  an  inscription  of  sufficient  length  to  silence  all  doubt 
as  to  its  being  alphabetic,  and  immediately  under  it  is  the  altar  with 
the  smoking  sacrifice  or  burning  body  on  it.  Nay,  more,  on  the  reverse 
is  the  figure  of  the  elephant.  Kor  is  this  all:  In  the  same  mound  is- 
another  tablet  with  markings  for  the  zodiacal  signs,  a  calendar  in  fact. 
But  good  fortune,  not  satisfied  with  this  generosity,  throws  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  indiAidual  two  elephant  pipes,  so  distinct  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  animal  intended.  To  clinch  this  evidence 
and  show  that  it  relates  to  the  true  mound-builders,  the  fairy  goddess 
leads  the  same  hands  to  a  mound  which  contains  a  tablet  bearing  fig- 
ures of  the  A  eritable  mound-builders'  pijDCS  and  copper  axe,  some  of 
the  letters  of  the  other  tablet  and  the  sun  symbol.  Thanks  to  the 
energy  of  one  person  the  evidence  on  all  these  questions  is  furnished, 
which,  if  accepted  as  credible,  must  forever  settle  them. 

A  consideratiuu  of  all  the  facts  leads  us,  incAntably,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  relics  are  frauds:  that  is,  they  are  modern  i)roductions 
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made  to  deceive.  It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task  to  present  this 
subject  to  the  public  in  what  we  believe  to  be  its  true  light.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  add  that  the  members  of  the  Davenport  Academy 
are,  with  the  single  exception  named,  so  far  as  known,  firm  believers 
in  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  these  finds. 

Mr.  Gass,  the  finder,  we  understand,  has  always,  in  the  sections 
where  he  has  lived,  been  considered  a  man  of  honesty  and  truthful- 
ness. If  these  have  ever  been  questioned,  it  has  been  in  regard  to 
his  archeological  transactions,  ^or  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  tablets  were  taken  from  the  mounds  substantially  in  the  manner 
recorded.  Admitting  this  to  be  true  (and  it  is  the  evidence  on  which 
members  of  the  Academy  seem  to  hang  their  faith),  it  falls  far  short  of 
proving  them  to  be  genuine  mound-builder  relics. 

Such  remains  should  therefore  be  put  aside  as  not  entitled  to  any 
other  consideration  than  as  simple  curiosities,  unless  supported  here- 
after by  other  and  well  authenticated  finds  of  a  similar  character. 
Whether  found  as  stated  or  not,  they  ought  not  to  have  any  weight  in 
determining  the  status  of  the  mound-builders  unless  more  like  them  are 
discovered.  Tliere  is  an  immense  mass  of  undoubted  data  to  be  stud- 
ied, upon  which  our  conclusions  may  be  safely  based. 

OTHER  TESTIMONY. 

Another  objection  to  the  theory  that  the  mound-builders  were  Indians 
is  based  upon  the  oft-repeated  statement  of  the  Indians  that  they  know 
nothing  of  the  origin  of  these  works;  that  when  they  first  entered  the 
territory  they  found  them  already  built  and  abandoned.  This  objection 
has  already  been  sufficiently  answered  by  others,  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  same  Indians  have  not  the  faintest  tradition  of 
some  of  the  most  imj)ortant  events  in  their  own  history  dating  back 
less  than  two  centuries.  For  examj^le,  De  Soto's  expedition,  although 
it  must  have  been  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  past  history  of  the 
southern  tribes,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  them  when  the  French 
adventurers,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  ai)peared  on  the  scene. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  Thomas  S.  Woodward,  in  his  Rem- 
iniscences of  the  Creek  or  Muscogee  Indians,"  asserts  that  the  Indians 
of  this  tribe  did  have  a  traditionary  remembrance  of  this  expedition. 
Other  similar  instances  have  been  referred  to  by  receiit  authorities  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  However,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the 
Indians  were  not  wholly  without  traditions  in  regard  to  the  mounds. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  when  the  real  facts  are  ascertained  most 
of  these  objections  will  disappear  as  being  without  foundation. 

The  historical  evidence  is  clear  and  undisputed  that  when  the  region 
under  consideration  was  discovered  by  Europeans  it  was  inhabited  by 
Indians  only,  of  whose  previous  history  nothing  is  known  except  wliat 
is  given  in  vague  and  uncertain  traditions  and  what  lias  been  gleaned 
by  a  study  of  their  languages,  customs,  folklore,  and  beliefs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  historical  or  other  evidence,  unless  it 
be  derived  from  the  antiquities  themselves,  that  any  other  race  or  peo- 
X)le  than  the  Indians  ever  occupied  this  region  or  any  part  of  it  pre- 
vious to  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  discovery  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  ^Northmen  is  not  denied, 
but,  as  this  left  no  permanent  result,  it  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
question,  and  hence  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

We  enter  the  discussion,  therefore,  with  at  least  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  theseworks  were  built  by  the  Indians,  apresump- 
tion  which  has  not  received  the  consideration  it  is  entitled  to,  as  every 
fact  ascertained  by  the  exploration  of  these  works  which  indicates  a 
similarity  between  the  mound-builders '\and  Indians  in  customs,  arts? 
religion,  government,  or  mode  of  life  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
theory  of  an  Indian  origin.  In  fact,  the  presumption  is  so  strong,  that 
it  can  be  overcome  on\y  by  showing  that  these  works,  or  the  specimens 
of  art  found  in  them,  which  are  unquestionably  the  work  of  the  build- 
ers, are  beyond  the  ca]>acity  of  the  Indians  before  their  habits,  cus- 
toms, etc.,  were  modified  by  contact  with  Europeans.  Even  should  a 
few  specimens  of  art  of  undoubted  ante-Columbian  origin  be  found  in 
them,  which  are  evidently  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  of  the  tribes 
known  to  have  inhabited  this  section,  this  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  theory  that  these  works,  or  any  of  them,  were  built  by  a 
^'  lost  race,"  or  by  the  cultured  races  of  Central  America  or  Mexico,  as 
they  may  have  been  obtained  by  intercourse  with  these  cultured  races, 
or  may  be  relics  wafted  by  winds  and  weaves,  in  wrecked  vessels,  from 
the  eastern  continent. 

Suppose,  for  exami^le,  that  a  mound  is  found  in  Tennessee,  which  in 
appearance,  construction,  and  contents — with  a  single  exception — is 
in  every  resiject  precisely  like  those  attributed  to  the  so-called  "  veri- 
table mound-builders,''  and  tliat  this  single  exception  is  an  ordinary, 
old-fashioned,  steel-bladed  -'case  knife"  with  a  bone  handle,  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tumulus,  where  it  could,  not  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  an  intrusive  burial,  must  we  conclude  that  the  veritable  mound- 
builders  "  mamifactured  knives  of  this  class  ?  Yet  a  case  precisely  of 
this  kind  in  every  particular  occurred  during  the  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  1881. 

Unless  there  should  be  corroboratory  proof  to  connect  them  with  the 
mound-builders,  and  other  evidence  indicating  a  corresi)onding  advance 
in  art,  these  anomalous  waifs,  such  as  the  tablets  with  letters  engraved 
upon  them,  even  if  genuine,  are  of  no  value  in  the  question  now  under 
discussion.  The  whole  of  the  testimony  furnished  by  an  examination 
of  these  ancient  works  and  the  specimens  of  art  contained  in  them 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  must  decide  the  question. 
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One  serious  objection  urged  against  the  theory  that  the  Indians 
were  the  authors  of  the  ancient  works  is  that  the  great  number  of  them, 
the  magnitude  of  some  of  them,  and  the  art  displayed  in  their  con- 
struction, indicate  a  centralized  and  systematic  form  of  government 
and  a  skill  foreign  to  and  entirely  above  the  culture  status  of  the 
Indians.^ 

This  opinion  is  based  largely  upon  the  statements  made  in  regard  to 
these  works  and  their  contents,  which  a  more  careful  examination  has 
shown  to  be  in  many  cases  erroneous  and  overdrawUo 

For  example,  the  estimates  as  to  size,  where  given  without  careful 
measurements,  are,  as  a  very  general  rule,  largely  in  excess  of  the  true 
dimensions.  The  statement  so  often  made  that  many  of  these  monu- 
ments have  been  constructed  with  such  mathematical  accuracy  as  to 
indicate  not  only  a  unit  of  measure,  but  also  the  use  of  instruments,  is 
found  upon  a  reexamination  to  be  without  any  basis,  unless  the  near 
approach  of  some  three  or  four  circles  and  as  many  squares  of  Ohio  to 
mathematical  correctness  be  sufficient  to  warrant  this  opinion.  As  a 
very  general,  and  in  fact  almost  universal,  rule  the  figures  are  more  or 
less  irregular,  and  indicate  nothing  higher  in  art  than  an  Indian  could 
form  with  his  eye  and  by  pacing.  Circles  and  sqiiares  are  simple 
figures  known  to  all  savage  tribes  and  easily  formed ;  hence  the  fact 
that  a  few,  and  a  very  few,  approach  mathematical  accuracy  is  not 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  vast  amount  of  evidence  on  the  other 
side. 

The  size  of  a  few  of  the  mounds  and  extent  of  some  of  the  works 
are  therefore  the  only  difficulties  to  be  explained  in  attributing  these 
monuments  to  the  Indians,  unless  the  specimens  of  art  or  remains  found 
in  them  are  incompatible  with  such  a  conclusion. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  of  the  tribes  found  occupying  that  part 
of  the  country  where  these  works  are  located  did,  at  the  time  they 
were  first  visited,  occupy  and  use  mounds  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
now  seen,  as  though  accustomed  to  them,  and  also  did  in  many  in- 
stances build  them,  we  shall  be  justified  in  ascribing  all  these  struc- 
tures to  the  same  race.  At  least  this  will  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  in- 
ference until  some  fact  is  i)resented  which  is  irreconcilable  with  such 
conclusion,  or  some  certain  proof  is  brought  forward  showing  that 
other  races  have,  at  some  time  in  the  past,  occupied  this  region. 

As  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,^ In  pursuing  this 
branch  of  our  inquiry  the  only  method  open  tons  is  to  proceed  by  com- 
parison.'^  Should  evidence  be  produced  showing  that  Indians  did  erect 

'Squier  and  Davis,  Ancient  Monuments,  pp.45  and  301 ;  Foster  Prehistoric  Races,  pp.97  and  300; 
Baldwin  Anc.  America,  p.  34;  McLean,  ^lound  Builders,  pj).  88.  89;  (^)nant,  Footprints  of  a  Vanished 
Race,  }).  14;  Bancroft  Native  Races,  vol.  iv,  p.  786;  Xadaillac,  Rcn-ne  de  Anthroj). 

'Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  1».  ">7. 
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such  structures,  it  is  not  likely  tliat  it  will  be  possible,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  to  identify  the  i)articular  works  alluded  to  by  this  evidence,  nor 
to  fix  ivpou  the  precise  time  when  they  were  erected.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  hoped  for  in  this  direction  is  that  by  a  more  careful  and  thor- 
ough study  of  the  remains  it  may  be  found  possible  in  some  cases  to 
determine  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  mark  them  as  the  work  of 
certain  tribes.  If  this  can  be  done  the  mound  problem  will  be  solved, 
and  it  will  be  possible  with  this  basis  to  commence  the  reconstruction 
of  the  history  of  the  mound -builders  and  the  mound-building  age. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  to  the  historical  evidence  bearing  on  this  question, 
and  compare  the  monuments  which  have  come  down  to  the  present 
time  with  the  statements  found  in  this  evidence. 

Commencing  with  the  history  and  monuments  of  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  the  well  known  narratives  of  the  exi)edition  of  the 
unfortunate  Adelantado,  Hernando  De  Soto,  are  the  first  autliorities 
to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

It  is  probable  that  six  original  chronicles  of  this  famous  exj)edition 
were  written,^  ^>uly  tliree  of  which  are  now  in  existence.  These  are, 
first,  a  brief  narration  by  Luis  Hernandez  de  Biedma;  second,  a  more 
lengthy  relation  by  a  "Fidalgo  of  Elv  as,"  a  Portuguese;''^  and,  third, 
a  second-hand  account  by  Garcilasso  de  La  Vega,  made  up  from  the 
manuscript  of  Alonzo  de  Carmona,  and  information  furnished  by  John 
Cole  and  other  survivors  of  the  expedition.  The  first  and  second  nar- 
ratives are  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  they  describe.  In  each  of 
these  are  ft^ecpient  mentions  of  mounds  and  other  works  similar  to 
those  now  found  scattered  over  this  section. 

Biedma,  in  his  ^^l!^arrative,"  states  that  ''The  caciques  of  this  coun- 
try make  a  custom  of  raising  near  their  dwellings  very  high  hills,  on 
which  they  sometimes  build  their  houses.  On  one  of  these  we  planted 
the  cross." 

The  descriptions  of  mounds  given  by  Garcilasso  are  so  exact,  and 
correspond  so  perfectly  with  the  remains  found  in  the  southern  states, 
that,  although  his  work  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  semi-romance,  we 

'111  addition  to  the  three  named  in  the  text  there  was,  as  we  learn  from  Garcilasso,  a  "Relacion"  hy 
-'Alonzo  de  Carmona,"  of  Avhicli  he  made  use  when  preparing  his  "Florida."  According  to  Bucking- 
ham Smith  (Bradford  Club  Series.  Vol.  v..  p.  xxvin),  an  account  was  written  by  Roderigo  Rangel, 
the  private  secretary  of  the  Adelantado,  "which  ailorded  the  material  for  the  chapters,  now  incom- 
plete, of  Oviedo."  Also,  that  another  account  was  composed  hy  a  captain  who  remained  in  America, 
"for  which  pictures  in  colors,  of  the  battle  scenes  with  the  Indians  of  Florida,  were  at  one  time  in  the 
cabinet  of  Philip  II.''  Smith  also  affirms  that  the  last  named  was  the  source  from  which  Herrera  drew 
supplies.  It  may  be  true  that  this  was  one  of  the  sources  from  which  he  drew,  but  it  is  certain  that 
Oaicilas.so's  "Florida  "  was  his  chief  reliance.  There  were  several  individuals  named  Alonzo  who 
returned  from  the  expedition,  but  it  is  probable  the  one  alluded  to  by  Grarcilasso  is  the  Alonzo  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  the  survivors  .as  from  Seville. 

^Buckingham  Smith  is  inclined  to  believe  this  Fidalgo  was  Alvaro  Fernandez,  but  for  reasons  not 
necessary  to  be  presented  here  I  take  this  author  to  be  Antonio  Martinez  Segurado.  But  it  is  jwssi- 
ble  the  Alonzo  de  Carmona  of  Garcilasso  is  the  author,  as  one  of  the  returned  Portuguese  bore  the 
name  of  Alonzo  Gutierrez,  which  name,  strange  to  say,  is  re])eated  three  times  in  the  list  of  survivors. 

^English  Transl.  in  French's  Histor.  Coll.  La.  II,  p.  105.    Bradford  Club  series,  v.  5,  p.  2.51. 
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are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  his  information  was  derived  from  par- 
ties who  had  seen  them.    Take  for  example  the  following  passage: 

The  towD  and  the  houses  of  the  cacique  Ossachile  are  like  those  of  other  caciques 
in  Florida.  *  *  ^  The  Indians  try  to  place  their  villages  on  elevated  sites ;  but 
inasmuch  as  in  Florida  there  are  not  many  sites  of  this  kind  where  they  can  con- 
veniently build,  they  erect  elevations  themselves  in  the  following  manner :  They 
select  the  spot  and  carry  there  a  quantity  of  earth,  which  they  form  into  a  kind  of 
platform  two  or  three  pikes  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  is  large  enough  to  give 
room  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  houses,  to  lodge  the  cacique  and  his  attendants. 
At  the  foot  of  this  elevation  they  mark  out  a  square  place,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  village,  around  which  the  leading  men  have  their  houses.'  *  *  *  To  ascend 
the  elevation  they  have  a  straight  passageway  from  bottom  to  top,  15  or  20  feet 
wide.  Here  steps  are  made  by  massive  beams,  and  others  are  planted  firmly  in  the 
ground  to  serve  as  walls.   On  .all  other  sides  of  the  platform  the  sides  are  cut  steep. ^ 

The  gentleman  of  Elvas,  speaking  of  the  town  of  Ucita, where  De  Soto 
first  landed  in  Florida,  which  was  undoubtedly  some  point  on  Tampa 
bay,  says^  '^The  town  was  of  seven  or  eight  houses.  The  lord's  house 
stood  near  the  beach  upon  a  very  high  mount  made  by  hand  for 
strength.''  It  is  quite  probable  that  tradition  is  correct  in  fixing  the 
final  lauding  place  at  Phillippi's  point,  near  the  head  of  what  is  known 
as  Old  Tampa  bay,"  as  it  is  stated  by  the  authority  last  quoted  that 
after  the  horsemen  had  been  landed  "  the  seamen  only  remained  on 
board,  who  going  up  every  day  a  little  with  the  tide,  the  end  of  eight 
days  brought  them  near  to  the  town."^ 

Now  it  so  happens  that,  at  this  point  of  De  Soto's  fruitless  expedi- 
tion, which  can  be  determined  with  greater  certainty  than  any  other, 
the  shore  is  lined  with  mounds  and  shell  heaps ;  for  full  description  and 
plats  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Walker.^ 
Speaking  of  a  mound  at  Phillippi's  point,  he  says : 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  mounds  on  Tampa  bay,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  there 
are  impediments  in  the  way  of  exploration.  The  structure  is  nearly  half  an  acre  in 
extent  and  four  different  men  claim  an  interest  in  it,  a  laud  corner  being  located  on 
it;  besides  this,  it  supports  an  orange  grove.  The  location  is  beautiful,  the  land 
fertile,  and  fresh  water  abundant.  Some  years  ago  a  storm  drove  the  waters  of  the 
bay  against  it,  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  eastern  base  and  exposing  its  internal 
structure.  It  is  built  of  sand  and  shell  in  alternate  layers.  It  is  said  that  many 
bones  were  washed  out  of  it  at  the  time ;  but  its  structure  and  general  appearance 
indicate  that  it  was  designed  as  a  domiciliary  mound  like  others  of  its  class."'' 

Mr.  Walker  found  on  opening  another  mound,  8  miles  south  of  the 
one  just  mentioned,  a  mass  of  human  bones  disposed  in  three  strata  or 
layers : 

In  the  lower  stratum  I  found  no  ornaments  and  but  little  pottery,  but  iu  the  mid- 
dle and  top  layers,  especially  the  latter,  nearly  every  cranium  was  encircled  by 

'  The  open  area  or  square  here  spoken  of  is  still  very  frequently  observed  in  the  village  sites  of  tlio 
mound-builders,  as  noticed  several  times  on  the  preceding  field  report. 
2  Historia  de  la  Ilorida,  Edition  1723,  Lib.  i.  Pt.  I,  cap.  xxx,  p.  69. 
3 Bradford  Club  Series.    Vol.  5,  p.  23.    Hist.  Coll.  La.  vol.  2,  p.  123. 
*  O]).  cif.  p.  23,  Hi.st.  Coll.  La.,  vol.  2,  p.  123. 
6  Smithsonian  Report.  1879.  ])]).  392-422. 
«0p.  cit..  pi>.  410-411. 
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strings  of  colored  beads,  brass  and  copper  ornaments,  trinkets,  etc.  Among  other 
curious  objects  were  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  Iragment  of  looking-glass.  By  using 
j)atience  and  care  I  obtained  many  strings  of  beads  in  tbe  order  they  were  worn  by 
their  owners.  In  two  cases  fragments  of  string  remained  in  the  beads,  preserved  by 
the  copper.  The  beads,  many  of  them  being  of  cut  glass  and  of  various  colors,  were 
very  beautiful.' 

These  facts  form  a  chain  of  evidence  relating  to  the  authors  of  these 
works  so  comi)lete  as  to  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  conchision  to  be 
drawn.  Some  at  least  of  these  mounds  were  there  when  De  Soto 
landed  and  were  then  occupied  by  the  Indians  who  evidently  informed 
the  Spaniards  that  they  had  built  them. 

In  one  low  mound  but  3  feet  high  are  found  three  tiers  of  skeletons, 
the  mode  of  burial  alike  in  all  and  similar  to  that  in  other  neighboring 
mounds,  but  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  deposition  of 
the  lower  and  middle  tiers  the  Europeans  had  appeared  on  the  penin- 
sula and  brought  with  them  the  implements  and  ornaments  of  civilized 
life. 

Turning  again  to  the  chronicles,  let  us  examine  what  further  is  said 
in  Them  in  reference  to  mounds. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  where  Biedma  says,  speaking  of  what  was 
seen  at  Cutifacliiqui,  '-the  governor  opened  a  large  temple  built  in 
the  woods,  in  which  were  buried  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  and  took 
from  it  a  quantity  of  pearls  amounting  to  six  or  seven  arrobes,  which 
were  spoiled  by  being  buried  in  the  ground,"^  lie  really  alludes  to  a 
burial  mound  opened  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Gentleman  of  Elvas,  men- 
tioning the  same  transaction,  states  that  "  the  lady  [of  Cutifachiqui], 
perceiving  that  the  Christians  esteemed  the  pearls,  advised  tlie  gover- 
nor to  send  to  search  certain  graves  that  were  in  the  town,  and  that  he 
would  find  many;  and  tliat  if  he  would  send  to  the  dispeopled  towns  he 
might  load  all  his  horses."  These  two  statements  together  i)robably 
justify  the  conclusion  that  burial  mounds  are  alluded  to. 

The  extravagant  and  probably  somewhat  imaginative  description, 
given  by  John  Cole  to  Garcilasso,  of  the  temple  at  Tolomeco  (the 
adjacent  dispeopled  town  "  mentioned  by  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas) 
doubtless  relates  to  what  the  Fidalgo  calls  the  ^^barbacoas,"  in  which 
he  says  were  large  quantities  of  clothing,  shawls  of  thread  made  from 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  others  of  feathers,  white,  gray,  vermillion,  and 
yellow,  rich  and  proper  for  winter  j  *  *  *  ^Iso  many  well-dressed 
deerskins,  of  colors  drawn  over  with  designs,  of  which  had  been  made 
shoes,  stockings,  and  hose."  There  is,  however,  one  statement  in  this 
fancy  sketch  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection.    '^It  [Tolomeco]  is 

'Loc.  cit. 

^Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n,  p.  101.  Buckingham  Smith's  translation  varies  slightly  from  that  given  here. 
He  uses  the  word  "mosque"  instead  of  "temple,'"  and  adds  after  "  burial  in  the  ground."  the  words 
"and  in  the  adipose  substance  of  the  dead." 

3  Hist.  Coll.  Louisana,  11,  144;  Bradford  Club  Ser.  5,  p.  63. 

4  Bradford  Club  Series,  5,  p.  63. 
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situated  on  the  high  land  above  the  banks  of  the  river.    *    *  * 
a  distance  were  seen  the  dweUings  of  the  chiefs  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  were  conspicuous  for  their  size  and  the  work  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them." ' 

That  the  pearls  here  alluded  to  were  in  part  at  least  nothing  more 
than  shell  beads  may  be  assumed  without  any  doubt.  Had  they  been 
genuine  pearls  it  is  not  likely  De  Soto  would  have  left  them  there  so 
willingly.  Moreover,  nothing  is  heard  afterwards,  when  other  adven- 
turers visited  this  region,  of  its  wealth  in  pearls.  Shell  beads  are  com- 
mon in  southern  mounds,  often  occurring  in  great  numbers,  while  pearls 
are  comparatively  rare. 

This  Portuguese  gentleman  (Gentleman  of  Elvas)  also  frequently 
mentions  towns  surrounded  by  ''walls"  and  "palisades."^  These  he 
describes  as  follows :  ^ 

The  wall,  as  well  of  that  [town]  as  of  others  which  afterwards  we  saw,  was  of 
great  posts  thrust  deep  into  the  ground  and  very  rough,  and  many  long  rails  as  big 
as  one's  arm  laid  across  between  them,  and  the  wall  was  about  the  height  of  a  lance, 
and  it  was  daubed  within  and  without  with  clay  and  had  loop-holes. 

He  speaks  of  another  town  ''where  the  cacique  used  to  reside, 
which  was  very  great,  walled,  and  beset  with  towers,  and  many  loop- 
holes were  in  the  towers  and  walls.  *  *  *  Within  a  league  and 
half  a  league  were  great  towns  all  walled.  Where  the  governor  was 
lodged  was  a  great  lake  that  came  near  unto  the  wall,  and  it  entered 
into  a  ditch  that  went  round  about  the  town,  wanting  but  little  to 
environ  it  round."  ^ 

If  the  reader  will  compare  this  description  with  the  works  on 
Etowah  river,  Georgia,  figured  by  C.  0.  Jones,^  and  also  from  a  resur- 
vey  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  with  the  works  of  Moorhouse 
parish,  Louisiana,  figured  by  Squier  and  Davis,^  the  works  at  the  Knapi> 
place  near  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  those  in  Catahoula  parish,  Lou- 
isiana, figured  in  this  volume,  he  can  not  fail  to  observe  the  close  corre- 
spondence between  the  narrator's  statement  and  these  remains. 

Speaking  of  the  arrival  of  De  Soto  at  the  province  of  Guaxule,  evi- 
dently in  the  northern  iiart  of  Georgia,  and  probably  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Coosa  river,  Garcilasso  says: 

The  chief,  whose  name  was  also  Guaxule,  came  out  with  500  men  to  meet  him  iind 
took  him  in  the  village  [pueblo]  in  which  were  300  houses,  and  lodged  him  in  his 
own.  This  house  stood  on  a  high  mound  [cerro]  similar  to  others  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Round  about  was  a  roadway  sufficiently  broad  for  six  men  to  walk 
abreast.^ 

There  are  good  reasons,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  for  believing  that 
this  refers  to  the  celebrated  Etowah  mound  near  Cartersville. 
The  town  of  Talisse  is  described  as  '^strong  in  the  extreme,  for, 


'Hist.  Florida,  Lib.  3,  cap.  xiv,  p.  130. 

2 Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n,  pp.  153, 158.  159, 162,  165, 172, 

186.  anfl  203. 
3  P.  153. 


4  p_  72. 

Antiquities  Southern  Indians,  pi.  1. 
^  Ahciont  iiionnnionts,  jd.  xxxvni,  lij?.  4. 
^  Hist.  P^lorida.  cd.  1723,  lib.  ni.  cap.  xx.  p.  139. 
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besides  the  iiiclosui  e  of  timber  and  eartb,  it  was  nearly  surrounded  by 
a  great  river.''  ^ 

He  describes  the  Indian  fortress  called  Alibamo  as  being  ^'quad- 
rangular, the  four  fronts  of  equal  length,  built  of  jointed  timbers,  each 
front  being  400  paces.  On  the  inside  there  were  two  other  palisades 
from  side  to  side.  The  front  wall  had  three  small  gates,  quite  too  low 
for  a  horseman  to  enter.  One  door  or  gate  was  in  the  center  of  the 
front  and  two  others  at  the  sides,  next  to  the  corners.  On  the  right 
[rear]  of  those  three  gates  each  front  has  three  other  walls,  so  that  if 
the  Spaniards  should  gain  the  first  the  second  would  be  defended,  and 
so  with  the  third  and  fourth.  The  gates  of  the  posterior  front  (or  face) 
Oldened  upon  a  river  which  flows  by  the  rear  of  the  fort.  This  river 
though  narrow  is  very  deep,  and  the  banks  very  high  and  difficult  to 
ascend."^  It  will  be  observed  that  this  fort,  between  1,000  and  1,200  feet 
square,  corresponds  very  Avell  with  the  average  size  of  the  mound - 
builders'  inclosures.  The  method  of  strengthening  the  main  entrance 
by  inner  walls  was  also  followed  in  some  instances  by  tlie  mound-build- 
ers, as  is  shown  in  some  of  the  Ohio  works,  as,  for  example,  '' Fortified 
Hill,"  Butler  county.  Other  quotations  of  a  similar  tenor  to  those 
already  given  might  be  made  from  this  book,  but  these  will  suffice. 

Herrera's  account  of  Be  KSoto's  wanderings  is  taken  chiefly  from  Gar- 
cilasso's  work,  which  he  says  he  consulted,  still,  as  it  is  possible,  in 
fact  certain,  that  he  had  access  to  documents  not  now  obtainable,  the 
following  quotations  are  given  from  Stevens's  English  translation : 

Some  made  their  escape  to  the  Lord's  house,  which  stood  on  a  ridge  to  which  there 
-was  uo  way  up  but  by  stairs.'  *  *  *  r^j^^  frontier  town  to  Cas(|uin  was  fortified 
with  a  Ditch  *  *  *  full  of  water,  conveyed  to  it  through  a  canal  from  the  great 
River,  being  the  distance  of  three  leagues.  The  Ditch  enclosed  three  parts  of  the 
town,  the  fourth  being  secured  with  high  and  thick  Palisades.^ 

Having  entered  the  province  of  Aniilco  they  traveled  30  leagues  through  it  to  a 
town  of  400  houses,  and  a  large  square,  where  the  Cacique's  house  stood  upon  a 
mount  made  by  art  on  the  bank  of  the  river.^ 

Entered  upon  a  woody  desert,  and  came  into  the  ])rovince  of  Ouachacoya;  the 
first  town  they  came  to  being  the  capital  thereof,  seated  on  hillocks  by  the  great 
river's  side,  on  one  of  which  was  the  Lord's  house.*' 

As  heretofore  stated  the  town  which  Moscoso  and  his  companions 
occupied  on  their  return  to  the  Mississippi,  which  was  17  leagues  above 
Ouachacoya  and  in  the  iirovince  of  Aminoya,  must  have  consisted  of 
houses  placed  on  mounds  and  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  as  it  is 
stated  that  ''when  they  were  at  the  procession  of  Palm  Sunday  *  *  * 
the  water  brole  in  at  the  gates  of  the  toicn  so  that  there  was  no  going 
along  the  streets  two  days  after  without  canoes."' 

The  next  evidence  is  found  on  a  plate  by  Le  Moyne,  in  the  Brevis 
IS^arratio.^    Here  a  small  mound  is  figured  in  the  scene  which  is  repre- 


*  Lib.  ni,  cap.  xxni,  p.  144. 
2  Lib.  IV,  cap.  i,  p.  173. 

3^'ol.  V.  p.  3?4.    Orig.  Sp..  A'ol.  iv,  Dec.  vn,  p.  31. 
Vol.  v.  p.  336.    Orig.  Sp.,  Vol.  iv.  Dec.  vii,  jt.  33. 


s  Vol  VI,  p.  5.    Orig.  Sp.,  Vol.  iv,  Dec.  vn,  p.  132. 

6  Vol.  VI,  p.  6.   Orig.  Sp.,  Vol.  iv.  Dec.  vn,  p.  132. 

7  Vol.  VI.  p.  18. 
Pai  s.  I.  Tab.  xi. 
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sented  (in  our  PI.  xlii)  ;  on  top  is  placed  a  single  univalve  shell  and 
around  the  base  of  the  mound  there  is  a  circle  of  arrows  thrust  into  the 
ground.  The  accompanying  note  states  that  this  represents  the  sepul- 
ture of  a  chief  or  ruler  of  a  province,  and  that  the  cup  from  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  drink  was  placed  on  the  ^'  tumulus,"  and  that  many 
arrows  were  planted  about  the  "  tumulus."  It  is  true  the  mound 
appears  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible this  is  the  core  on  which  additional  layers  are  to  be  placed,  as  is 
often  found  to  be  the  case  with  mounds.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to 
find  large  univalve  shells,  esi^ecially  Busycon  perversum  in  southern 
mounds,  and  occasionally  one  of  very  large  size  converted  into  a  drink- 
ing cup  is  found,  as  for  example  that  represented  in  Fig.  133. 

Another  important  fact  observable  in  this  picture  is  that  the  large 
building,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased  chief, 
and  others,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  members  of  his  family,  are 
on  fire.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  a  custom  among  some  tribes  to  burn 
the  houses  of  those  who  died.  As  no  mention  of  this  is  made  in  the 
accompanying  note,  we  have  proof  in  this  fact  that  the  artist  has  tried 
to  represent  faithfully  what  he  saw. 

We  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  interested  reader  will  make  the 
comparison,  as  we  proceed  with  these  extracts,  between  the  customs  of 
the  Indians  mentioned  in  them  and  those  of  the  mound-builders  as  re- 
vealed by  the  exploration  and  study  of  the  mounds.  Still  it  may  not 
be  amiss  for  us  to  call  attention  from  time  to  time  to  some  facts  which 
have  special  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration. 

The  frequent  statements  in  the  chronicles  of  De  Soto's  expedition 
that  houses  stood  on  "  mounts  made  by  art,"  or  hand,  the  positive  as- 
sertion that  the  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  building  mounds,  and  the 
total  absence  in  these  chronicles  of  any  word  or  hint  referring  them  to 
any  former  inhabitants  or  other  people,  leave  no  doubt  that  De  Soto 
and  his  followers  understood  clearly  and  beyond  question  that  the 
people  they  found  occupying  the  country  were  the  builders  of  these 
mounds. 

The  resemblances  in  many  respects  of  the  fortifications  and  other 
works  of  the  Indians  mentioned  by  these  chroniclers  to  the  works  of 
the  mound- builders,  are  so  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  peoples.  That  such  resemblances  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  relationship  is  admitted.  But  in  this  discussion  we  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  only  people  known  to  history 
as  inhabitants  of  the  region  under  consideration,  other  than  those 
derived  from  the  eastern  continent  in  post-Columbian  times,  are 
Indians  in  the  limited  sense  heretofore  noted.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  each  of  these  resemblances  is  a  fact  that  must  be  explained  away 
by  those  who  deny  the  Indian  origin  of  the  mounds. 

After  the  termination  of  De  Soto's  fruitless  expedition,  but  few  and 
slight  glimpses  are  obtained  of  this  southern  region  until  the  French 
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adventurers  began  to  ai)pear  upon  the  scene  one  liundred  and  thirty 
3^ears  afterwards,  in  the  hitter  i)art  of  the  seventeenth  eentury.  The 
numerous  narratives  and  accounts  of  their  voyages  which  have  been 
left  furnish  comparatively  few  notices  of  these  mounds  and  earthworks, 
so  few,  as  has  been  su]3posed,  that  modern  investigators  have  expressed 
astonishment  at  the  fact,  as  it  is  evident  that  in  many  instances  they 
were  upon  the  spots  where  these  works  are  now  found ;  as,  for  example, 
the  Cahokia  group;  those  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  those  in 
the  Chickasaw  country  and  in  northern  Mississippi,  and  elsewhere. 
But  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  records  brings  to  light  a  number 
of  corroborative  items. 

Joutel,  in  his  account  of  the  return  journey  of  his  party  after  the 
death  of  La  Salle,  speaking  of  their  halt  among  the  Arkansas  Indians 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  says: 

The  house  we  were  then  in  was  built  of  pieces  of  cedar  hiid  one  u])on  another  and 
rounded  away  at  the  corners.  It  is  seated  on  a  small  eminence  half  a  musket  shot 
from  the  village  in  a  country  abounding  in  all  things.' 

The  French  as  given  by  Margry  ^  is  follows:  "  Celuy  (village^  dans 
lequel  nous  estions,  estoit  sur  une  petite  hauteur  oil  la  dite  riviere  ne 
desborde  point.  La  maison  est  i)ostee,  a  une  demi  port^e  de  pistolet 
du  village,  sur  un  lieu  un  \Hm  elev('."  It  is  true  that  this  may  have  been 
a  natural  elevation,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  to  warrant 
the  positive  conclusion  that  it  was  not,  but  the  generally  level  area  of 
the  locality  in  which  it  was  situated,  the  manner  In  which  it  is  alluded 
to,  and  the  fact  that  mounds  are  found  there,  lead  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  an  artiti(*ial  mound. 

Father  Gravier,  m  the  account  of  liis  voyage  down  the  Mississippi, 
notes  the  foHowing  fact,  which  probably  refers  to  the  earthworks  that 
mark  the  sites  of  abandoned  towns.  Speaking  of  the  Akansea  he  says : 
^^We  went  out  and  cabined  a  league  lower  down,  half  a  league  from  the 
old  village  of  the  Akansea,  where  they  formerly  received  the  late  Father 
Marquette  and  which  is  discernible  now  only  by  the  old  outworks,  there 
being  no  cabins  left."^  As  there  were  no  cabins  left  what  were  the 
^'old  outworks"  to  which  he  alludes  ?  Speaking  of  the  '^Tounikas"  he 
says:  *'They  have  only  one  small  temple,  raised  on  a  mound  of  earth."  * 

M.  Thaumer  de  la  Source,  in  a  letter  included  by  St.  Cosme  in  the 
account  of  his  voyage,  alluding  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same 
people  (the  Tounicas)  says  that  "  their  houses  are  made  of  palisades 
and  earth  and  are  very  large;  they  make  fire  in  them  only  twice  a  day 
and  do  their  cookery  outside  in  eartlien  pots,''  and  that  they  'Miave  a 
temple  on  a  little  hill.'' 

M.  de  la  Harpe,  speaking  of  the  Indians  located  along  the  Yazoo 

1  Journal  in  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1,  p.  176. 

Decouvertes.  Vol.  3.  j).  442. 
3  Shca'.s  Trans,  in  Early  French  Voyajjes  on  tlie  Mississi]tpi,  p.  VIG. 
"Ibid,  p.  136. 

^  Shea's  Earlj'  Frencli  Voyaiies  on  the  M  issis.sip])i,  pp.  80-81. 
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river  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says:  ''The 
cabins  of  the  Yasoiis,  Coiirois,  Offagoula,  and  Ouspie  are  dispersed 
over  the  country  upon  mounds  of  earth  made  with  their  own  hands, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  these  nations  are  very  ancient  apd  were 
formerly  very  numerous,  although  at  the  present  time  they  hardly  num- 
ber two  hundred  and  fifty  ])ersons.' 

This  language  would  seem  to  imply  that  at  this  time  there  were 
numerous  mounds  unoccupied,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  grounds  for 
the  inference  drawn  by  this  author. 

Dumont^  notes  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  Katchez  villages  the  house 
of  the  chief  was  placed  on  a  mound. 

La  Petit  remarks  that the  temple  of  the  ^^atchez  in  shape  resembles 
an  earthen  oven  100  feet  in  circumference,"  and  ''  to  enable  them  better 
to  converse  together  they  raise  a  mount  of  artificial  soil  on  which  they 
build  his  [the  chief's]  cabin,  which  is  of  the  same  construction  as  the 
temple,  *  *  *  and  when  the  great  chief  dies  they  demolish  his 
cabin  and  then  raise  a  new  mound,  on  which  they  build  the  cabin  of 
him  who  is  to  replace  him  in  this  dignity,  for  he  never  lodges  in  that 
of  his  predecessor."^  This  will  account  in  part  for  the  seemingly  large 
number  of  mounds  compared  with  the  supposed  Indian  population. 

Le  Page  Du  Pratz,  who  visited  the  Natchez  nation  in  1720,  has  given 
the  following  notice  of  the  mound  on  which  their  temple  was  placed: 

As  I  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Natchez  he  showed  me  their 
temple,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  square,  and  stands  on  an  artificial  mount  about 
eight  feet  high,  by  the  side  of  a  small  river.  The  mound  slopes  insensibly  from  the 
main  front,  which  is  northwards,  but  on  the  other  sides  it  is  somewhat  steeper.^ 

He  also  states  that  the  house  of  the  Great  Sun,  "  not  less  than  thirty 
feet  on  each  face  and  about  twenty  feet  high,  is  like  that  of  the  temple, 
upon  a  mound  of  earth  about  eight  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  across."  ^  The 
size  given  here  and  elsewhere  of  the  mounds  should  not  be  overlooked, 
as  they  correspond  closely  with  those  now  found  in  the  same  sections. 

He  also  mentions  the  following  mode  of  defense,  which  may  serve  to 
exjilain  the  origin  of  some  of  the  isolated  circular  walls  occasionally 
met  with : 

When  a  nation  is  too  weak  to  defend  itself  in  the  field  they  endea^-or  to  protect 
themselves  by  a  fort.  This  fort  is  built  circularly  of  two  rows  of  large  logs  of  wood, 
the  logs  of  the  inner  row  being  opposite  the  joining  of  the  outer  row.  These  logs 
are  about  fifteen  feet  long,  five  feet  of  which  are  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  outer 
logs  are  about  two  feet  thick  and  the  inner  about  half  as  much.  At  every  forty 
paces  along  the  wall  a  circular  tower  juts  out,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  fort,  which 
is  always  next  the  river,  the  two  ends  of  the  wall  pass  each  other  and  leave  a  side 
opening." 

^  1  Historical  Journ.  in  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  iii,  p.  106. 

^Memoircs  Historique  de  la  Louisiana,  Tome  li,  p.  109. 

3  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  Hi,  141-2  (note);  also  Lottres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,  Tonic  i,  p.  260-1. 
"Hist,  of  La.,  Eng.  Trans.,  new  ed.,  1774,  ]>.  rj.'vJ;  (>d.  of  1763,  vol.  n,  p.  211.    Original  cel.,  17r)8,  vol. 
Ill,  ]).  16. 

^Op.cit.,  ed   17r)H,vol.  ii,]».:{61. 
6Ed.  1774,p.  :575. 
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If  this  description  be  compared  with  the  figure  of  the  inclosure  near 
Evansville,  given  in  the  second  part  of  this  vohime,  the  strong  re- 
semblance will  be  seen  at  once. 

Adair  J  in  his  ^'  History  of  the  American  Indians."  says  tlie  Indians 
daub  their  houses  with  tough  mortar  mixed  with  dry  grass  5"  that  they 
build  winter  or  hot  houses  after  the  manner  of  Dutch  ovens,  covered 
with  clay  mixed  with  grass,  and,  as  they  usually  build  on  rising  ground^ 
the  floor  is  often  a  yard  lower  than  the  earth,  which  serves  them  as  a 
breastwork  against  an  enemy,  and  a  small  x)eeping  window  is  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  outside  ground  to  enable  them  to  rake  an}^  lurking 
invaders  in  case  of  an  attack."  In  reference  to  the  town  house  he  says : 
"  The  only  difference  between  it  and  the  winter  house,  or  stove,  is  in  its 
dimensions  and  application.    It  is  usually  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill.^''  ^ 

There  is  scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  refers,  by  the  expres- 
sions italicized,  at  least  the  last  one,  to  artificial  mounds.  Further  ref- 
erence will  hereafter  be  made  to  some  of  his  statements  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  they  give  at  least  a  hint  as  to  the  explanation  of  some  things 
found  in  the  mounds. 

Following  up  the  recorded  accounts  of  these  works  in  the  order  of 
time,  we  next  refer  to  the  notices  found  in  William  Rartram's  notes  of 
a  journey  through  the  scmthern  states  made  in  1773.  In  this  work  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  mounds,  but  notice  will  be  taken  of  those 
only  Avhich  appear  to  connect  them  in  some  way  with  the  Indians  then 
occupying  that  region,  or  that  indicate  their  recent  desertion. 

He  makes  the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  a  mound  on  Lake  George : 

At  about  lifty  yards  distance  from  the  lauding  place  stands  a  niaguificeut  Indian 
mount.  About  fifteen  years  atjo  1  visited  this  place,  at  which  time  there  were  no 
settlements  of  white  people,  but  all  appeared  wild  and  savage;  yet  in  that  unculti- 
vated state  it  possessed  an  almost  inexpressible  air  of  <»Tandeur  which  was  now 
entirely  changed. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  very  considerable  ejtcnt  of  old  Jiehls  round  about  the 
mount ;  there  was  also  a  large  orange  grove,  together  with  palms  and  live  oaks,  extend- 
ing from  near  the  mount  along  the  banks  downwards.  *  *  *  But  what  greatly  con- 
tributed towards  completing  the  magnificence  of  the  scene  was  a  noble  Indian  highway 
which  led  from  the  great  mount  on  a  straight  line,  three-<iuarters  of  a  mile,  first 
through  a  point  or  wing  of  the  orange  grove  and  continuing  thence  through  an  awful 
forest  of  live  oaks,  it  was  terminated  by  palms  and  laurel  magnolias  <m  the  verge  of  an 
oblong  artificial  lake,  which  was  on  the  edge  of  an  extensive,  green,  level  savanna. 
This  grand  highway  was  about  fifty  yards  wide,  sunk  a  little  below  the  common 
level,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  on  each  side,  making  a  bank  of  about  two  feet  high.^ 

The  condition  observed  here  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  place  had  been  abandoned  for  centuries  before  this  intelligent 
traveler  visited  it.  Yet  the  historical  records  relating  to  the  region 
reach  back  two  centuries  and  a  half  previous  to  that  visit.  Had  any 
people  of  superior  culture  to  that  of  the  Indians  inhabited  the  region  in 
that  time  or  within  a  century  previous  thereto,  some  notice  of  the  fact 
would  be  found  in  the  somewhat  abundant  literature  relating  to  the 


'  Pp.  417-421. 
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section.  As  all  the  facts  are  easily  explained  upon  the  very  natural 
and  reasonable  supposition  that  the  Indians  were  the  authors  of  these 
AYorks,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  Avho  hold  a  different  theory  to  give 
a  satisfactory  explanation  thereof  in  accordance  with  such  theory. 

At  another  point  he  found  the  ground  covered  with  small  tumuli, 
which  marked  the  burial  places  "  of  the  Yamassees  who  were  here  slain 
by  the  Creeks  in  the  last  decisive  battle,  the  Creeks  having  driven  them 
into  this  point  between  the  doubling  of  the  river,  where  few  of  them 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  conquerors.  These  graves  occupied  the  whole 
grove,  consisting  of  2  or  3  acres  of  ground ;  there  were  near  thirty  of 
these  cemeteries  of  the  dead,  nearly  of  an  equal  size  and  form;  they 
were  oblong,  20  feet  in  length,  10  or  12  feet  in  width  and  3  or  4  feet 
high,  now  overgrown  with  orange  trees,  live  oaks,  laurel  magnolias,  red 
bays,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs."  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  his  poetical  description  of  the  Cherokee  country  about 
the  sources  of  the  Tennessee  river,  he  pauses  to  record  the  following 
observation  (the  italics  are  ours) : 

On  these  towering  hills  appeared  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  famous  town  of  Sticoe. 
Here  was  a  vast  Indian  mount  or  taniiilus  and  great  terrace  on  which  stood  the  council 
house,  with  banks  encompassing  their  circus ;  here  were  also  old  peach  and  plum 
orchards. 2 

The  council  house  of  the  Cherokees  at  Cowe  he  describes  as  a  '^arge 
rotunda,  capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  x^eople;  it  stands 
on  the  top  of  an  ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  twenty  feet 
perpendicular,  and  the  rotunda  on  the  top  of  it  being  above  thirty  feet 
more  gives  the  whole  fabric  an  elevation  of  about  sixty  feet  from  the  com- 
mon surface  of  the  ground.  But  it  may  be  iiroper  to  observe  that  this 
mount  on  which  the  rotunda  stands  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than 
the  building,  and  perhai)s  was  raised  for  another  purpose.  The  Chero- 
kees themselves  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are  by  what  people  or  for  what 
l)urpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised."  ^ 

He  describes  the  ancient  town  of  Apalachucla  as  follows : 

It  had  heen  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  doubling  of  the  river,  and  indeed 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  famous  capital  by  the  artificial  mounds  or  terraces,  and 
a  very  populous  settlement  from  its  extent  and  expansive  old  fields  stretching  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  sight  along  the  low  grounds  of  the  river.  We  viewed  the  mounds  or 
terraces  on  which  formerly  stood  their  town  house  or  rotunda  and  square  or  areopa- 
gus,  and  a  little  back  of  this  on  a  level  height  or  natural  step  above  the  low  grounds 
is  a  vast  artificial  terrace  or  four  square  mound,  now  seven  or  eight  feet  higher  than 
the  common  surface  of  the  ground;  in  front  of  one  square  or  side  of  this  mound 
adjoins  a  very  extensive  oblong  square  yard  or  artificial  level  plain,  sunk  a  little 
below  the  common  surface,  and  surrounded  with  a  bank  or  narrow  terrace  formed 
with  the  earth  thrown  out  of  this  yard  at  the  time  of  its  formation.^ 

In  the  following  quotation  he  states  expressly  that  the  Choctaws 
were  in  the  habit  of  raising  mounds  over  their  communal  graves: 

As  soon  as  a  person  is  dead  they  erect  a  scaffold  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  in 
a  grove  adjacent  to  the  town,  where  they  lay  the  corpse,  lightly  covered  with 


'P.  139.         2p  345.  3  p.  367.         «  P.  390. 
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mantle;  here  it  is  suffered  to  remain,  visited  and  protected  by  tlie  friends  and  rela- 
tions, until  the  flesh  becomes  putrid,  so  as  easily  to  i>art  from  the  bones,  then  under- 
takers, who  make  it  their  business,  carefully  strip  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  wash 
and  cleanse  them,  and  when  dry  and  purified  by  the  air,  having  provided  a  curi- 
ously wrought  chest  or  coffin  fabricated  of  bones'  and  splints,  they  place  all  the 
bones  therein,  which  is  deposited  in  the  bone-house,  a  building  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose in  every  town.  And  when  this  house  is  full  a  general  solemn  funeral  takes 
place.  When  the  nearest  kindred  or  friends  of  the  deceased,  on  a  day  appointed, 
repair  to  the  bone-house,  take  up  the  respective  coffins,  and  following  one  another 
in  order  of  seniority,  the  nearest  relations  and  connections  attending  their  respective 
corpse  and  the  multitude  following  after  them,  all  as  one  family,  with  united  voice  of 
alternate  allelujah  and  lamentation,  slowly  proceeding  to  the  place  of  general  inter- 
ment, where  they  place  the  coffins  in  order,  forming  a  pyramid,  and  lastly  cover  all 
over  with  earth,  which  raises  a  conical  hill  or  mount.  AVhen  they  return  to  town 
in  order  of  solemn  procession,  concluding  the  day  with  a  festival,  which  is  called 
the  feast  of  the  dead."  - 

Remains  of  coffins  or  wrappings  of  cane  matting  have  frequently  been 
found  in  southern  mounds. 

The  description  of  the  walls  connected  with  the  chunk  yards  as  given 
in  the  Bartraui  MS.^  is  familiar  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

These  statements,  mostly  mere  incidental  mentions  in  works  of  travel- 
ers and  explorers,  whose  minds  and  thoughts  were  intent  on  things 
more  directly  appertaining  to  i)ractical  life  than  archeological  researches, 
made  without  regard  to  their  bearing  on  the  questions  relating  to  the 
origin  of  these  works,  are  entitled  to  credit;  and,  although  they  do 
not  prove  positively  that  all  ancient  monuments  of  the  mound  region 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Indians,  they  do  prove  beyond  contradiction 
that  some  of  them  were  built  by  Indians  and  that  at  the  first  advent  of 
the  white  man  they  were  in  common  use  among  this  ])eople  in  the 
vsouthern  section.  In  other  words,  this  evidence  makes  out  a  prima  facie 
case,  which  must  be  rebutted  by  facts  which  are,  or  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  this  conclusion. 

How  soon  are  things  familiar  to  a  preceding  generation  relegated 
to  the  domain  of  antiquity!  A  century  after  the  close  of  the  forego- 
ing testimony  these  remains,  long  forsaken  and  forgotten,  begin  to  be 
discovered  one  by  one,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  new  generation 
tion  which  has  arisen,  as  strange  and  mysterions  mementos  of  a  ^'long- 
lost"  and  "unknown  race,"  and  are  classed,  according  to  modern 
archeological  nomenclature, as  "prehistoric  remains."  Where  the  plow 
has  not  invaded  them  the  oak,  walnut,  and  beech,  taking  root  in  the 
rich,  rank  soil,  have  grown  to  full  stature,  and  their  size  and  numerous 
rings  of  growth  are  taken  as  indications  of  the  vast  antiquity  of  these 
strange  works.  The  imagination,  having  once  obtained  the  rein,  runs 
back  over  the  ages  until  it  is  lost  in  the  haze  of  the  past.  Is  it  strange 
that  the  "  untutored  savage,"  without  writings  or  records,  should  in  a 
few — a  very  few — generations  lose  sight  of  the  past  when  our  own  civi- 
lized race  forgets  in  the  same  time? 


'  Bones  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  "  canes. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  516. 


3  Squier  Sc  Davis,  Anc.  Mon.,  p.  12,  and  Squier 
Aborig.  Mon.  of  New  York,  p.  135. 
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Turning  to  the  older  records  relating  to  the  northern  section  of  the 
country,  we  are  surprised  at  finding  in  them  so  few  references  to  the 
artificial  mounds- of  this  region.  I  have  succeeded  in  finding,  after  a 
somewhat  laborious  and  careful  examination,  but  one  mention  or  indica- 
tion of  them  in  the  Jesuit  Eelations  and  none  in  the  writings  of  the 
Recollects  (though  there  are  several  mentions  of  southern  mounds).  Yet 
one  of  the  missionaries  must  have  passed  a  good  portion  of  the  winter 
of  1700  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Oahokia  group,  as  Father  Gravier  says: 
"  line  de  nos  missionaires  les  doit  visiter  durant  tout  Phyver  de  2  et  2 
jours,  et  en  autant  aux  Kaowikia  qui  out  pris  leur  quartier  d'hyver  a  4 
lieues  plus  haut  que  le  village."  ^ 

One  of  the  early  notices  of  mounds  in  this  section  is  by  Oadwallader 
Oolden,  in  his  ^'  History  of  the  Five  Nations,"  in  which  he  notes  the  fact 
that  "  a  round  hill"  was  sometimes  raised  over  the  grave  in  which  a 
corpse  had  been  deposited.^ 

Carver  noticed  ancient  earthworks  on  the  Mississippi  near  Lake 
Pepin,  but  knew  nothing  of  their  origin.^ 

Heckwelder  observed  some  of  these  works  near  Detroit,  of  which  Dr. 
Steiner  published  an  account  in  a  Philadelphia  periodical  in  1789  or 
1790.  This  description  was  afterwards  given  briefly  in  his  history  of 
the  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations,"  and  is  quoted  in 
other  papers. 

Although  so  little  relating  to  mounds  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  older 
records,  they  do  mention  some  facts  which  afford  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  ancient  monuments  found  in  the  northern  section  of 
our  country. 

As,  for  example,  the  communal  or  tribal  burials,  where  the  bones  and 
remains  of  all  the  dead  of  a  village,  region,  or  tribe  who  bad  died  sub- 
sequent to  the  preceding  general  burial  (usually  eight  or  ten  years)  were 
collected  together  and  deposited  in  one  common  grave.  This  method, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  followed  by  some  of  the  southern 
tribes,  has  been  frequently  described;  among  others,  by  William  Bar- 
tram  in  the  quotation  already  given ;  by  Dumont,^  and  by  Barnard 
Eomans.^  But  the  fullest  and  most  vivid  description  is  that  by  Jean 
de  Breboeuf,  in  his  account  Des  Ceremonies  qu'^ils  {les  Hurons)  gardent 
en  leur  sepulture  et  de  lenr  r/ei/i/,"  and  De  la  Feste  solemnelle  des 
morts."  ^ 

Although  it  is  stated  in  reference  to  these  burials  by  the  southern 
tribes  that  they  closed  by  heaping  a  mound  over  the  grave,  so  far  no 
statement  has  been  found  that  such  was  the  case  in  regard  to  those  in 

'  Rel.  ou  Joiini.  du  Voyage,  by  Jaques  Gravier,  orig.  Fr.,  p.  8. 
Introduction,  p.  16,  London,  1747. 
^Travels,  ed.  1796,  Phila.,  pp.  35,36;  od.  1779,  London,  p.  57. 
*Menioiros,  Hist.  La.,  T.  1,  p.  246. 

6  Adair,  quoted  by  Dr.  Brinton  and  C.  C.  Jones,  "Antiq.  Southern  Indians,"  p.  190,  does  not  describe 
or  mention  at  the  place  referred  to,  or  elsewliere,  tliat  I  can  iind,  the  communal  burial. 

B  Jesuit  Relations  for  1636,  pp.  129-139,  translation  5th  Ann.  Kept.  Bureau  Ethn.,  pp.  110-119.  See 
also  Lafitau,  "Moeurs  des  Sauvages,"  ii,  p]).  447-455. 
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the  iiortliern  section.  That  this  method  prevailed  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  southern  custom  and  from  what  is  found  in  the  mounds  of  the 
northern  region,  whicii  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Another  item  under  this  beading  furnished  by  historj^  is  the  well 
attested  fact  that  it  was  a  very  common  custom  among  the  northern  as 
well  as  the  southern  tribes  to  erect  palisades  around  their  villages  for 
defense  against  attack.  As  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  of  tbese 
again,  further  reference  to  tliem  at  present  is  omitted. 

Although  there  are  so  few  references  to  mound  building  by  the  north- 
ern tribes  in  the  older  authorities,  we  are  not  without  evidence  on  this 
l)oint,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statements  made  by  comparatively 
modern  writers : 

Lewis  O.  Becky  in  his  Gazetteer  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
affirms  that  ^'  one  of  the  largest  mounds  in  this  country  has  been  thrown 
up  on  this  stream  (the  Osage  of  Missouri)  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  by  the  Osages  near  the  great  Osage  village  in  honor  of  one  of 
their  deceased  chiefs."  ^  It  is  i)rob;ible  tbat  this  is  the  mound  referred 
to  by  Maj.  Sibley  in  his  statement  to  Featlierstonehaugh,  in  which  he 
says  that  '^an  ancient  chief  of  the  Osage  Indians  informed  him  whilst 
he  was  among  them  that  a  large  conical  mound,  which  he  (Maj.  Sibley) 
*'was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  every  day  whilst  he  resided  amongst  them, 
was  constructed  while  he  was  a  boy.  That  a  chief  of  his  nation  unex- 
pectedly died  while  all  the  men  of  his  tribe  were  hunting  in  a  distant 
country;  his  friends  buried  him  in  tlu^  usual  manner,  with  his  weapons, 
iiis  earthen  pot,  and  the  usual  accompaniments,  and  raised  a  small 
mound  over  his  remains.  When  the  nation  returned  from  the  hunt 
this  mound  was  enlarged  at  intervals,  every  man  assisting  to  carry 
materials,  and  thus  the  accumulation  of  earth  went  on  for  a  long  period, 
until  it  reached  its  present  height,  when  they  dressed  it  off  at  the  top 
in  a  conical  form.  The  old  chief  said  he  had  been  informed  and  believed 
that  all  the  mounds  had  a  similar  origin.''  ^ 

Lewis  and  Clark,  as  is  well  known,  mention  not  only  the  erection  of 
a  mound  over  a  modern  chief,  but  also  numerous  earthworks,  includ- 
ing mounds,  which  were  known  to  be  the  work  of  modern  Indians.^ 

Gen.  L.  Y.  Bierce,  in  his  Historical  Keminiscences  of  Summit 
County"  (Ohio),  states  that  when  Nickasaw,  an  old  Wyandot  Indian 
of  that  county,  was  killed,  the  Indians  buried  him  on  the  ground 
where  he  fell,  and  according  to  their  custom  raised  a  mouiid  over  him 
to  commemorate  the  place  and  circumstances  of  his  death.  His  grave 
is  yet  to  be  seen."^ 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Wisconsin  states  that  "  it  is  related  by 
intelligent  Indian  traders  that  a  custom  once  prevailed  among  certain 

» p.  308. 

2 Excursion  through  the  Slave  Stetes,  p.  70.   It  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Collet,  of  St.  Louis,  says 
he  made  a  search  for  this  mound,  but  was  unable  to  find  it. 
3  Travels,  Dublin  ed.,  1817,  pp.  30,  31,  55, 67, 115, 117, 118, 122,  etc. 
*  P. 128. 
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tribes,  on  the  burial  of  a  chief  or  brave  of  distinction,  to  consider  his 
grave  as  entitled  to  the  tribute  of  a  portion  of  earth  from  each  passer-by, 
which  the  traveler  sedulously  carried  with  him  on  his  journey.  Hence 
the  first  grave  formed  a  nucleus  around  which,  in  the  accumulation  of 
the  accustomed  tributes  of  respect  thus  paid,  a  mound  was  soonformed.'" 
According  to  the  same  author^  the  tumulus  at  the  Great  Butte  des 
Morts  C  great  hill  of  the  dead  ")  was  raised  over  the  bones  of  Outaga- 
mie (Fox  Indian)  warriors  slain  in  battle  with  the  French  in  1706. 

In  1706  an  expedition^  under  Capt.  Morand,  was  sent  from  MichiHmackinack 
against  them,  and  in  the  attack  upon  them  by  surprise  at  this  their  stronghold 
more  than  1,000  of  their  warriors  perished,  and  the  great  hill  of  the  dead"  was 
raised  over  their  bones  by  the  survivors,  who,  a  few  years  afterwards,  left  this  part 
of  the  country  and  removed  further  to  the  west.  Other  accounts  differ  in  regard  to 
the  time  when  the  great  battle  was  fought  which  nearly  destroyed  the  tribe  and 
caused  their  removal;  but  all  agree  that  the  mound  was  raised  and  received  its  sig- 
nificant name  from  such  an  event. 

There  is  given  in  the  first  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  ^ 
a  Winnebago  tradition,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  mounds  of  certain 
localities  in  the  state  were  built  by  Winnebagoes  and  others  by  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes. 

There  is  also  an  Indian  tradition,  apparently  founded  on  fact,  that 
the  Essex  mounds,  Clinton  county,  Michigan,  are  the  burying  places  of 
the  dead  killed  in  a  battle  between  the  Chippewas  and  Pottawatomies, 
which  occurred  not  many  generations  ago.'^ 

Other  instances  of  Indians,  both  of  the  northern  and  southern  sec- 
tions, erecting  mounds  over  their  dead  in  modern  times  might  be 
referred  to,  but  the  evidence  adduced  is  sufficient  to  show  that  history 
bears  out  the  assertion  that  the  Indians  found  inhabiting  this  country 
were  in  the  habit  of  building  mounds. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  MOUND-BUILDERS  WITH 

THOSE  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  historical  evidence  adduced  is  apparently  sufficient  to  prove 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  some  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country  at  the  time  it  w^as  first  visited  did 
erect  mounds  and  construct  walls  for  defense.  Nevertheless,  as  this 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  a  number  of 
archeologists,  and  applies  almost  exclusively  to  one  section,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  clear  the  question  of  doubt,  to  present  such  other 
^  proofs  as  the  subject  will  admit  of.  From  the  character  of  the  subject 
these  proofs  must  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  of  comparisons. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  every  similarity  shown  between  the 
works,  art,  customs,  etc.,  of  the  mound-builders  and  the  Indians  is  an 

'  Smith'  8  History  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  iii,  pp.  245, 246.  »  Pp.  88, 89. 

='Lo('.  cit.,  III.  p.  262.  <Smithsoii.  Kep.,  1884,  p.  848 
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evidence  iu  support  of  tlie  view  liere  maintained,  a  fact  which  the 
reader  should  constantly  keej)  in  mind  as  he  proceeds.  Every  com- 
parison and  every  fact  which  tends  to  eliminate  from  consideration,  as 
the  possible  authors  of  these  monuments,  the  Mexican  and  Central 
American  i^eoples,  is,  to  this  extent  at  least,  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  theory  that  they  are  due  to  Indians  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term 
is  here  used. 

ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  MOUND-BUILDERS. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  the  mind  of  the  archeologist 
who  carefully  studies  these  works,  as  being  very  significant,  is  the 
entire  absence  in  them  of  any  evidence  of  architectural  knowledge  and 
skill  approaching  that  exhibited  by  the  ruins  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  or  of  that  exhibited  by  the  structures  of  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

It  is  true  that  truncated,  pyramidal  mounds  of  large  size  and  some- 
what regular  proportions  are  found  in  the  region  designated;  and  that 
some  of  these  have  ramps  or  roadAvays  leading  up  to  them.  But  when 
compared  with  the  teocalli  or  i)yramids  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  the 
differences  in  the  manifestations  of  architectural  skill  are  so  great  and 
so  fundamental,  and  the  resemblances  so  faint  and  few,  as  to  furnish 
no  grounds  whatever  for  attributing  the  two  classes  of  works  to  the 
same  peoi)le.  The  fact  that  the  works  of  the  one  people  consist  chiefly 
of  wrought  stone,  and  tliat  such  materials  as  worked  stones  are  wholly 
unknown  to  the  other,  forbids  the  idea  of  relationship. 

Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru  are  dotted  with  the  ruins  of 
stone  edifices,  but  in  all  the  mound-building  area  of  the  United  States 
not  the  slightest  vestige  of  one  attributable  to  the  people  who  left 
these  earthen  structures,  is  to  be  found.  The  utmost  they  attained  to 
in  this  direction  was  the  construction  of  stone  cairns,  rude  stone  walls 
and  stone  vaults  of  cobblestones  and  undressed  blocks.  This  fact  is 
too  significant  to  be  overlooked  iu  this  comi)arison  and  should  have  its 
weight  in  forming  a  conclusion,  especially  when  it  is  backed  by  numer- 
ous other  corresponding  differences. 

If,  as  some  authorities  maintain,  the  mound-builders  came  from  Mex- 
ico or  the  Pueblo  region,  where  the  custom  was  to  use  stone  in  their 
structures,  it  is  remarkably  strange  that  they  vshould  so  suddenlj^  and 
completely  abandon  the  use  of  this  material  as  to  leave  not  a  single 
edifice  to  bear  testimony  to  their  knowledge  of  its  use.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  maintained  by  others,  the  mound-builders,  after  abandoning 
the  Mississippi  valley  passed  into  Mexico  and  Central  America,  it  is 
strange  that  they  should  have  so  suddenly  become  proficient  masons 
without  leaving  in  their  original  home  or  marking  their  line  of  march 
with  some  indications  of  their  budding  architectural  proclivities.  It  is 
true  that  the  same  question  may  be  raised  in  regard  to  other  customs 
which  seem  to  have  developed,  flourished,  and  died  out  in  particu- 
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lar  areas.  But  tlie  change  in  this  case  is  so  radical  that  it  would  seem 
we  ought  to  find  some  remains  of  their  earlier  and  ruder  elfortsj  and 
if  we  accept  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  migration  of  the 
IS^ahuas  from  the  i^'orthwest,  so  strongly  and,  as  I  believe,  successfully 
argued  by  numerous  authors  on  linguistic,  traditional,  and  other 
grounds,  we  should  find  some  examples  of  their  earlier  efforts.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  an  article  by  Becker,  which  seems  to  have  been  gener- 
ally overlooked.^ 

Though  hundreds  of  groups  of  mounds,  marking  the  sites  of  ancient 
villages,  are  to  be  seen  scattered  over  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Gulf 
states,  yet  in  none  of  all  these  is  there  a  single  house  remaining.  The 
inference  is,  therefore,  irresistible,  that  the  houses  of  the  mound-build- 
ers were  constructed  of  perishable  materials  j  that  the  people  who  made 
the  mounds  were  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  art  to  use  brick  or 
stone  in  building;  or  that  they  lived  a  roving,  restless  life  that  would 
not  justify  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to  erect  such  permanent 
structures.  As  the  latter  supposition  is  at  variance  with  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  many  groups  of  these 
remains,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  fact  observed.  One  chief  objection  to  the  Indian 
origin  of  these  works  is,  as  already  stated,  that  their  builders  must 
have  been  sedentary,  depending  largely  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  had  dwellings  of  some  kind,  and  as 
remains  of  neither  stone  nor  brick  structures  are  found,  which  could 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  they  must  have  been  constructed  of 
perishable  materials,  such  as  was  supplied  in  abundance  by  the  forests 
of  the  region  in  which  they  dwelt. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  in  this  one  respect,  at  least,  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  mound-builders  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Indians.  But 
this  is  not  all  that  can  be  said  in  reference  to  the  houses  of  the  former, 
for  there  still  remain  indications  of  their  form  and  character,  although 
no  complete  exami^les  are  left  for  inspection.  In  various  places^  espe- 
cially in  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  southeast  Missouri,  the  sites  of  thou- 
sands of  them  are  yet  distinctly  marked  by  little  circular  depressions 
with  rings  of  earth  around  them.  These  remains  give  the  shape  and 
size  of  one  class  of  dwellings  common  in  the  regions  named.  Excava- 
tions in  the  center  usually  bring  to  light  the  ashes  and  hearth  that 
mark  the  place  where  the  tire  was  built,  and  occasionally  unearth  frag- 
ments of  the  vessels  used  in  cooking,  the  bones  of  animals  on  whose 
flesh  the  inmates  fed,  and  other  articles  pertaining  to  domestic  use. 

The  form  and  size  of  these  rings  and  the  relics  found  in  them  would 
^  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  inference  that  they  are  the  remains  of 
the  houses  of  the  authors  of  the  ancient  works  with  which  they  are 

connected  J  and  such  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  Prof.  Putnam,  who 

__  _  ___ 

•  Cong.  Intern.  Americanistes,  Luxembourg,  1877,  pp.  325-350. 
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found  many  of  these  hut  rings  or  lodge  sites  during  his  explorations  in 
Tennessee.    He  writes  as  follows  concerning  them : 

Scattered  irregularly  wittiin  the  inclosure  [the  earthen  wall  which  inclosed  the 
area]  are  nearly  one  hundred  more  or  less  defined  circular  ridges  of  earth  which  are 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  little  over  three  feet  in  height,  and  of  diameters  varying  from  ten 
to  fifty  feet.  ^  *  *  Anexamiuationof  these  numerous  low  mounds  or  rather  earth 
rings,  as  there  could  generally  be  traced  a  central  depression,  soon  convinced  me  that 
I  had  before  me  the  remains  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  who  had  erected  the  large 
mound,  made  the  earthen  embankment,  buried  their  dead  in  the  stone  graves,  and 
lived  in  this  fortified  town,  as  I  now  feel  I  have  a  right  to  designate  it.' 

The  force  of  this  conviction  can  be  felt  only  by  those  who  careftiUy 
examine  these  ancient  works  in  person;  words  can  not  convey  the  im- 
pression, in  this  respect,  that  is  carried  to  the  mind  through  the  eye. 

Further  testimony  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  circular  remains  of  this 
kind  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  except 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  village,  and  often  one  that  was  defended  by 
an  inclosure.  For  examples  of  this  class  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
illustrations  and  descriptions  given  in  the  i)revious  part  of  this  volume  of 
works  in  Tennessee,  southern  Illinois,  and  southeastern  Missouri.  For 
proof  that  these  are  similar  to  Indian  villages  at  the  time  the  latter 
were  lirst  known  to  the  whites,  see  the  preceding  historical  evidence. 
Some  of  the  villages  described  by  the  early  travelers  and  explorers  would 
have  left  precisely  such  remains  as  some  of  those  herein  described  and 
figured.  The  want  of  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  these  hut-rings, 
their  size  and  circular  form;  the  central  tire,  and  the  perishable  mate- 
rials of  which  they  were  made  furnish  evidences  of  customs  and  modes 
of  life  too  strongly  resembling  those  of  the  Indians  in  the  earlier  his- 
torical days  to  be  overlooked. 

But  the  testinionj^  in  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  mound-builders 
is  not  yet  exhausted,  meager  as  it  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be. 

During  the  progress  of  explorations  by  assistants  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  in  southeast  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,  especially 
in  Arkansas,  in  numerous  instances,  probably  hundreds,  beds  of  hard- 
burned  clay,  containing  impressions  of  grass  and  cane,  were  observed. 
These  were  generally  found  1  or  2  feet  below  the  surface  of  low  ilat 
mounds,  from  1  to  5  feet  high,  and  from  15  to  50  feet  in  diameter, 
though  by  no  means  confined  to  tumuli  of  this  character,  as  they  were 
also  observed  near  the  surface  of  the  large  flat-topped  and  conical 
mounds.  So  common  were  these  burnt  clay  beds  in  the  low  flat  mounds 
and  so  evidently  the  remains  of  former  houses  that  the  explorers  gen- 
erally speak  of  them  in  their  reports  as  "house  sites." 

As  a  general  rule,  in  opening  them,  the  strata  are  found  to  occur  in 
this  order :  first,  a  top  layer  of  soil  from  1  to  2  feet  thick ;  then  a  layer 
of  burnt  clay  from  4  inches  to  a  foot  thick  (though  usually  varying  from 
4  to  8  inches)  which  formed  the  plastering  of  the  walls.    This  was 

«  Eleventh  Kept.  Peabody  Mus.,  vol.  2,  pp.  347  -348. 
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always  broken  into  lumps,  never  in  a  uniform  unbroken  layer,  showing 
that  it  had  fallen  and  was  not  originally  placed  where  found;  immedi- 
ately below  this  is  a  thin  layer  of  hardened  muck  or  dark  clay,  though 
this  does  not  always  seem  to  be  distinct ;  at  this  depth,  in  the  mounds 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Arkansas  are  usually  found  one  and  sometimes 
two  skeletons. 

Take  for  example  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Palmer^  in  refer- 
ence to  these  beds.  Speaking  of  the  slight  elevations  which  here  are 
not  rings,  as  farther  north,  but  low,  flat  mounds,  he  says : 

As  an  almost  universal  rule,  after  removing  a  foot  or  two  of  top  soil  a  layer  of 
burnt  clay  in  a  broken  or  fragmentary  condition  would  be  found,  sometimes  with 
impressions  of  grass  or  twigs  which  easily  crumbled,  but  was  often  hard  and 
stamped  apparently  with  an  implement  made  of  split  reeds  of  comparatively  large 
size.  This  layer  was  in  places  a  foot  thick  and  frequently  burned  to  a  brick  red  or 
even  to  clinkers.  Below  this,  at  a  depth  of  3  to  5  feet  from  the  surface,  were  more 
or  less  ashes,  and  often  6  inches  of  charred  grass  immediately  covering  skeletons. 
The  latter  were  found  lying  in  all  directions,  some  with  the  face  up,  others  with  it 
down,  and  others  on  the  side.  With  these  were  vessels  of  clay;  in  some  cases  one 
sometimes  more. 

At  another  place,  in  a  broad  platform-like  elevation  not  more  than  3 
feet  high,  he  found  and  traced,  by  the  burnt  clay,  the  outlines  of  three 
rectangular  houses.  The  edges  of  the  upright  walls  were  very  appar- 
ent in  this  case,  as  also  the  clay  which  must  have  fallen  from  them,  and 
which  raised  the  outer  marginal  lines  considerably  higher  than  the 
inner  area.  "  The  fire,"  Dr.  Palmer  remarks,  must  have  been  very 
fierce,  and  the  clay  around  the  edges  was  evidently  at  some  height 
above  the  floor,  as  I  judge  from  the  irregular  way  in  which  it  is  scat- 
tered around  the  margins." 

Excavations  in  the  areas  showed  that  they  were  covered  with  a 
layer  of  burnt  clay,  uneven  and  broken ;  immediately  below  this  a  layer 
of  ashes  6  inches  thick,  and  below  this  black  loam.  On  these  areas 
were  growing  some  large  trees,  one  a  poplar  (tulip  tree)  3  feet  in  diameter. 

Below  one  of  these  floors  were  found  a  skeleton,  some  pottery,  and  a 
pipe.  A  large  oak  formerly  stood  at  this  point,  but  has  been  blown 
down.  Close  by  these  dwelling  sites  is  a  large  mound,  10  feet  high, 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  A  plan  of  these  houses  is  shown 
in  Fig.  130.  Subsequently  the  remains  of  another  dwelling  of  precisely 
the  same  form — that  is,  two  square  rooms  joined  and  a  third  of  the 
same  size  immediately  behind  these  two — was  found  in  the  same  region 
by  Col.  Norris.  In  this  case  the  remains  of  the  upright  i)osts  and  reed 
lathing  forming  the  walls  were  found,  also  the  clay  plastering.  The 
sides  of  the  room  varied  in  length  from  llj  to  something  over  12  feet. 
These  are  represented  in  figs.  117,  118.  Numerous  cases,  similar  in 
character,  differing  only  in  details,  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  volume,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  particularly  only  to 
two  others. 


'  Anto  p.  227. 
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Mr.  Thing,  digging  into  the  summit  of  a  medium-sized  mound  in 
southeastern  Missouri,  where  there  was  a  slight  circular  depression  in 
the  top,  found  at  the  depth  of  2  feet  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  similar  to 
those  already  mentioned,  which  he  describes  as  follows:  '^In  the  top  of 
the  mound,  in  a  small,  circular  depression,  I  dug  down  about  two  feet, 
when  I  came  to  a  sort  of  x)latform  of  burnt  clay.  It  seemed  to  be  made 
of  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  one  side  being  smooth  and  the  other  rough; 
and,  what  was  peculiar,  the  smooth  side  was  down."  It  is  easy  to 
account  for  this  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  the  plastering  of 
an  upright  wall,  which,  when  the  wooden  support  gave  way  before  the 
flames,  had  fallen  over  in  a  broad  sheet,  thus  carrying  the  smooth 
outer  side  downward.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  may  state  that 
down  the  slope,  on  one  side,  were  also  found  loose  fragments  of  the 
burnt  clay  which  had  evidently  broken  loose  from  the  mass  and  rolled 
down  the  side. 

Our  next  illustration  is  from  the  report  of  Col.  Norris;  the  locality, 
Butler  county.  Mo.;  the  group  consisting  of  an  inclosure  and  ditch, 
two  large  outer  excavations,  and  four  mounds  inside.  The  largest  of 
these  four  mounds  measured  about  150  feet  in  length,  120  in  width,  and 
20  feet  high  at  the  highest  point.  A  longitudinal  section  is  shown 
in  the  figure. 

The  description  by  Col.  Norris,  made  on  the  ground,  leaves  but  little 
doubt  that  the  poles  and  burnt  clay  which  he  describes  were  the  re- 
mains of  houses,  the  fire  having  been  smothered  by  dirt  thrown  over 
the  burning  heap  before  the  timber  portion  was  entirely  consumed. 

Prof.  Swallow  describes  a  room  formed  by  poles,  lathed  with  split 
cane,  plastered  with  clay  both  inside  and  out,  forming  a  solid  mass, 
which  he  found  in  a  mound  in  southeastern  Missouri.  This  plast- 
ering was,  as  he  says,  left  rougli  on  the  outside  but  smooth  on  the 
inside,  and  some  of  it  was  burned  as  red  and  hard  as  brick,  while 
other  parts  were  only  sun  dried.  Some  of  the  rafters  and  cane  laths 
were  found  decayed,  some  burnt  to  coal,  and  others  all  rotted  but  the 
bark.  The  inner  plastering  was  found  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  room  as 
it  had  fallen  hi,  and  nnder  it  were  the  bones  and  pots.^ 

The  discoveries  made  by  Prof.  Swallow,  Col.  Korris,  Mr.  Thing,  and 
Dr.  Palmer  all  harmonize  and  show  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  layers  of  burned  clay  so  frequently  found  in  southern  mounds  are, 
in  part  at  least,  the  plastering  of  houses  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  numerous  instances  of  this  kind  which  have  now  been  brought 
to  light,  and  the  i^resence  of  skeletons  under  the  ashes  and  clay,  render 
it  probable  that  the  houses  were  abandoned  at  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber or  members  of  the  family,  burned  over  them  after  they  had  been 

1  Eighth  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.  pp.  17-18.  I  may  as  well  add  here  that  I  have  examined  in  person  one  of 
these  clay  beds  found  near  the  surface  of  a  large  mound,  and  that  specimens  of  those  found  by  three 
Bureau  assistants  are  now  in  the  ^National  Museum,  also  specimens  of  the  charred  grass  or  straw  of 
which  Dr.  Palmer  speaks. 
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buried  or  covered  with  earth  (for  the  bones  are  very  rarely  cnarred),  and 
that  immediately  a  mound  was  thrown  over  the  ruins.  The  mode  of 
burial  in  houses  was  common  among  the  Muskoki  or  Creeks^  and  the 
Chickasaws.^ 

C.  C.  Jones  says  that  the  Indians  of  Georgia  often  interred  beneath 
the  iloor  of  the  cabin  and  then  burnt  the  hut  of  the  deceased  over  his 
head."^  In  PI.  xlii,  copied  from  De  Bry,  the  houses  of  the  deceased,  as 
before  stated,  are  bein.i^  burned,  although  the  burial  appears  to  be  tak- 
ing place  outside  the  village  inclosure.  It  also  appears  that  in  some 
cases  the  mound  so  made  Avas  afterwards  used  as  a  dwelling  site  by  the 
same  or  some  other  people,  as  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  two,  and  even 
three,  beds  at  different  depths. 

That  the  houses  of  the  Indians  occupying  this  region,  when  first  vis- 
ited by  whites,  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  mound-builders  is  evi- 
dent from  the  statements  of  the  early  writers,  a  few  of  which  are  given 
here. 

La  Harpe,  speaking  of  the  tribes  in  some  parts  of  Arkansas,  says: 

The  Indians  build  their  huts  dome-fashion  out  of  clay  and  reeds.'^ 
Schoolcraft  says  the  Pawnees  formerly  built  similar  houses.  In  Iber- 
ville's Journal'*  it  is  stated  that  the  cabins  of  the  Bayagoulas  were  round, 
about  30  feet  in  diameter  and  plastered  with  clay  to  the  height  of  a 
man.  Adair  says  They  are  lathed  with  cane  and  plastered  with  mud 
from  bottom  to  top,  within  and  without,  with  a  good  covering  of  straw.'^ 

Henri  de  Tonty,  the  real  hero  of  the  French  discoveries  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, says  the  cabins  of  the  Tensas  were  square,  with  the  roof 
dome-shaped;  that  the  walls  were  plastered  with  clay  to  the  height  of 
12  feet  and  were  2  feet  thick.^ 

A  description  of  the  Indian  square  houses  of  this  southern  section  by 
Du  Pratz^  is  so  exactly  in  point  that  I  insert  a  translation  of  the  whole 
passage : 

The  cabins  of  the  natives  are  all  perfectly  square,  none  of  them  are  less  than  fifteen 
feet  in  extent  in  every  direction,  but  there  are  some  which  are  more  than  thirty. 
The  following  is  their  manner  of  building  them :  The  natives  go  into  the  new  forest 
to  seek  the  trunks  of  young  walnut  trees  of  four  in'ches  in  diameter  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  long;  they  plant  the  largest  ones  at  four  corners  to  form  the 
breadth  and  the  dome;  but  before  fixing  the  others  they  prepare  the  scaffolding;  it 
consists  of  four  poles  fastened  together  at  the  top,  the  lower  ends  corresponding  to 
the  four  corners ;  on  these  four  poles  others  are  fastened  crosswise  at  a  distance  of  a 
foot  apart ;  this  makes  a  ladder  with  four  sides,  or  four  ladders  joined  together.  This 
<lone,  they  fix  the  other  poles  in  the  ground  in  a  straight  line  between  those  of  the 

1  Bartram's  Travels,  1791,  p.  515. 

"Barnard  Romans,  "A  Concise  Nat.  His.  of  East  and  West  Florida,"  ii,  p.  71. 

3  Antiq.  Southern  Indians,  p.  203. 

'•Relation  in  Margry,  Decouvertes,  4th  part,  p.  170, 

^Relation  of  Henry  de  Tonty  in  Margry,  Decouvertes,  vol.  i,  p.  60C.  ''L'on  nona  fit  d'abord  entrer 
dans  une  cabane  de  40  pieds  de  face  ;  les  niurailles  en  sont  de  bouzillage,  espaisses  de  deux  ])ied8  et 
hautes  de  douze.  La  couverture  est  faite  en  dome,  de  nattes  de  cannes,  si  bien  travaillees  que  la  jduye 
ne  perce  point  a  travers." 

e  Hist.  La.  n,  p.  173.  (French  ed.)  English  ed.  1704,  p.  3.''9. 
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corners;  when  they  are  thus  planted  they  are  lightly  bound  to  a  pole  which  crosses 
them  on  the  inside  of  each  side  (of  the  house).  For  this  purpose  large  splints  of 
stalks  are  used  to  tie  them,  at  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  cabin,  which  forms  the  Avails;  these  upright  poles  are  not  more  than  about 
fifteen  inches  apart  from  each  other ;  a  young  man  then  mounts  to  the  end  of  one 
of  the  corner  poles  with  a  cord  in  his  teeth,  fastens  the  cord  to  the  pole,  and  as  he 
mounts  within,  the  pole  bends  because  those  who  are  below  draw  the  cord  to  bend 
the  pole  as  much  as  is  necessary;  at  the  same  time  another  young  man  fixes  the  pole 
of  the  opposite  corner  in  the  same  way;  the  two  poles  being  thus  bent  at  a  suitable 
height,  they  are  fastened  strongly  and  evenly.  The  same  is  done  with  the  poles  of 
the  other  two  corners  as  they  are  joined  at  the  point,  which  make  altogether  the 
figure  of  a  bower  or  a  summer  house,  such  as  we  have  in  France.  After  this  work 
they  fasten  sticks  on  the  lower  sides  or  walls  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  inches 
across,  as  high  as  the  pole  of  which  I  have  spoken,  which  forms  the  length  of  the 
wall. 

These  sticks  being  thus  fastened,  they  make  mud  walls  of  clay  in  which  they  put 
a  sufficient  amount  of  Spanish  moss.  These  walls  are  not  moro  than  4  inches  thick. 
They  leave  no  o))ening  but  the  door,  which  is  ouly  2  feet  in  width  by  4  in  height. 
There  are  some  much  suuiller.  They  then  cover  the  frame  work,  which  I  have  just 
described,  w^ith  mats  of  reeds,  putting  the  smoothest  on  the  inside  of  the  cabin, 
taking  care  to  fasten  them  together  so  that  they  are  well  joined.  After  this  they 
make  large  bundles  of  grass  of  the  tallest  that  can  be  found  in  the  low  lands,  and 
which  is  4  or  5  feet  long;  this  is  put  on  in  the  same  way  as  straw,  which  is  used  to 
cover  thatched  houses.  The  grass  is  fastened  with  large  canes  and  splints  also  of 
canes.  When  the  cabin  is  covered  with  grass  they  cover  all  with  a  matting  of  canes 
well  bound  together,  and  at  the  bottom  they  make  a  ring  of  "  bind  weeds"  (lianes) 
all  around  the  cabin;  then  they  turn  the  grass  evenly,  and  Avith  this  defense,  how- 
ever great  the  wind  may  be,  it  can  do  nothing  against  the  cabin.  These  coverings 
last  twenty  years  without  being  rei)aired. 

Numerous  other  quotations  to  the  same  eft'ect  might  be  given,  but 
these  are  suflticient  to  show  that  the  remains  found  in  the  mounds  of 
the  south  are  precisely  what  would  result  from  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  houses  in  use  by  the  Indians  when  first  encountered  by  Euro- 
peans. Combining  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  mounds  with  the 
historical  evidence,  which  the  close  agreement  between  the  two  cer- 
tainly justifies,  it  is  evident  that  the  houses  of  the  mound-builders 
were  built  of  wooden  materials  or  wood  and  clay  combined,  and  were 
of  at  least  two  forms,  circular  and  rectangular;  that  the  fire  was  usu- 
ally placed  in  the  center  and  the  smoke  allowed  to  escape  through  an 
opening  at  the  top;  that  in  the  southern  sections  they  were  usually 
plastered  with  clay  and  thatched  with  straw  or  grass,  and  that  the 
plastering  was  often  ornamented  by  stamping  it  with  a  stamp  made  of 
split  cane,  and,  in  some  cases,  was  painted  red.  Prof.  Swallow  noticed 
this  color  on  the  plastering  of  the  burned  room  he  discovered.  A  coat 
of  paint  has  also  been  detected  on  some  of  the  pieces  which  we  have 
obtained  in  our  explorations.  This  testimony  would  seem  to  be  well- 
nigh  conclusive  that  Indians  were  the  builders  of  the  houses,  traces 
of  which  are  found  in  the  Arkansas  mounds,  and,  if  so,  of  the  mounds 
also. 
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Mr.  Squier,  who  carefully  studied  the  antiquities  of  Ohio  and  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  people  occupying 
a  much  higher  culture- status  than  the  Indians,  subsequently  entered 
upon  the  investigation  of  those  of  l^ew  York,  little  doubting  that  he 
would  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion  in  reference  to  their  origin.  The 
result  of  this  examination  is  best  given  in  his  own  words : 

In  full  view  of  the  facts  before  presented,  I  am  driven  to  a  conclusion  little  antic- 
ipated when  I  started  upon  my  trip  of  exploration,  that  the  earthworks  of  western 
New  York  were  erected  by  the  Iroquois  or  their  western  neighbors,  and  do  not  pos- 
sess an  antiquity  going  very  far  back  of  the  discovery.  Their  general  occurrence 
upon  a  line  parallel  to  and  not  far  distant  from  the  lakes  favors  the  hypothesis 
that  they  were  built  by  frontier  tribes,  an  hypothesis  entirely  conformable  to  abo- 
riginal traditions.  Here,  according  to  these  traditions,  every  foot  of  ground  was 
contested  between  the  Iroquois  and  Gah-kwahs,  and  other  western  tribes ;  and  here, 
as  a  consequence,  where  most  exposed  to  attack,  were  permanent  defenses  most 
necessary.' 

The  facts  presented  by  this  author  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone 
not  wedded  to  a  preconceived  opinion  of  the  correctness  of  his  con- 
clusion as  to  the  authors  of  these  works.  Here  we  find  earthen  embank- 
ments and  inclosures  often,  with  accompanying  ditches,  which  this 
author  has  satisfactorily  proven  mark  the  sites  of  palisaded  inclosures 
similar  to  those  observed  by  Champlain  during  his  voyages  of  dis- 
covery. (See  also  the  evidence  presented  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
volume  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  'New  York.) 

As  similar  earthworks  are  found  in  Ohio,  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
elsewhere,  and,  as  we  know  from  what  is  stated  by  the  narrators  of  De 
Soto's  expedition  and  by  other  authorities,  that  Indians  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  when  first  encountered  by  Europeans  were  in  the 
habit  of  fortifying  their  towns  with  palisades,  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  many  of  these  remains  had  a  similar  origin  to  those  of 
Kew  York.  That  some  may  owe  their  existence  to  different  customs, 
of  which  no  notice  has  been  preserved,  is  true,  but,  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Squier's  conclusion  being  admitted,  we  certainly  have  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  a  large  portion  of  them. 

The  Gentleman  of  Elvas,  as  already  quoted,  states  that  The  wall, 
as  well  of  that  town  as  of  others  which  we  afterwards  saw,  was  of  great 
posts  thrust  deep  into  the  ground,  and  very  rough  and  many  long  rails 
as  big  as  one's  arm  laid  across  between  them,  and  the  wall  was  about 
the  height  of  a  lance,  and  it  was  daubed  within  and  without  with  clay, 
and  had  loopholes."^  The  decay  of  a  work  like  this  would  leave  a  cir- 
cular wall  of  earth  like  those  seen  in  various  sections  ot  the  country. 

Caleb  Atwater  states  that  the  wall  of  an  inclosure  at  Circleville, 
Ohio,  showed  evidences  of  having  supported  a  palisade  or  wooden 


'  Al)ori<i;iiial  Moniuneiits  of  New  V(»rk,  p.  8;5. 


2  French's  Hi.st.  Coll.  La.,  vol.  ii,  p.  1.53. 
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stockade:  ''The  roiiDcl  fort  was  picketed  in,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
tlic  appearance  of  the  ground  on  and  about  the  Avails.  Halfway  u^) 
the  outside  of  the  inner  wall  is  a  place  distinctly  to  be  seen,  Avhere  a 
row  of  pickets  once  stood  and  where  it  was  placed  when  this  work  of 
defense  was  originally  erected.''^ 

•  The  town  of  Talisse  was  fortilied  by  an  inclosure  of  timber  and 
earth.^  Garcilasso's  description  of  the  fortress  of  Alibamo  heretofore 
given  is  also  important  in  this  connection,  as  in  this  case  the  figure  was 
quadrangular  and  had  gates,  behind  which  were  three  parallel  short 
walls  to  defend  the  place  against  an  attemj)ted  entrance  by  an  attack- 
ing party.  An  almost  exact  parallel  is  seen  in  the  defenses  to  the  chief 
gateway  of  the  work  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  known  as  Fortified  Hill, 
figured  in  Ancieiit  Monuments,  PI.  6. 

The  reader  is  also  referred  to  Du  Pratz's  description  Of  Indian  forts 
heretofore  given. 

Strong  defensive  torts  were  common  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the 
south.  Charlevoix  represents  the  villages  of  the  Canadian  Indians  as 
defended  by  double,  and  frequently  triple  rows  of  palisades,  interwoven 
with  branches  of  trees.  Jacques  Cartier  found  the  town  of  Hochelaga 
(now  Montreal)  thus  defended  in  15.35.  (See  his  description  hereto- 
fore given;  ante,  p. 

Another  early  waiter,  speaking  of  one  brancli  of  the  Hurons,  remarks 
as  follows : 

111  this  extent  of  country  there  are  about  tweuty-hve  cities  and  villages,  some  of 
which  are  not  inclosed  or  protected,  hut  the  others  are  fortified  with  strong  palisades 
of  "wood  in  throe  rows,  interlaced  together  and  redoubled  inside  by  large  and  strong 
pieces  of  bark  to  the  height  of  8  or  9  feet.  Beneath,  there  are  large  trees  placed 
lengthwise  on  strong,  short  forks  of  tree  trunks.  Then  on  the  top  of  these  palisades 
there  are  galleries  or  watch  towers  which  they  furnish  with  stones  in  time  of  war, 
to  cast  upon  the  enemy,  and  also  water  with  which  to  extinguish  the  fire  if  applied 
to  their  palisades.'' 

The  villages  of  the  Pequots  in  New  England  were  similarly  protected. 
Champlain  found  the  villages  of  Iroquois  defended  by  strong  walls,  form- 
ing forts,  apparently  impregnable  to  any  mode  of  attack  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.    In  fact,  one  withstood  all  his  attempts  to  capture  it. 

De  Bry,"*  John  Smith  and  Beverly,^  and  Latitau,^  note  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Indian  villages  were  surrounded  by  palisaded  walls,  the 
gate  or  entrance  being  formed  by  one  end  of  the  wall  overlapping  or 
passing  by  the  other  which  according  to  the  last  named  author  was 
the  usual  method.  (See  Fig.  343  from  De  Bry's  Brevis  Narratio.) 
Attention  is  called  to  the  ancient  work  in  Allamakee  county,  Iowa, 
heretofore  described  and  figured.  The  resemblance  in  this  case  to 
those  described  by  the  above  named  authors  is  so  striking,  that  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  work  marks  the  line  of  a  former  palisade. 


•  Trans.  Am.  Antq.  Soc.  (1820),  vol.  i.  ]».  145. 

2  Garcilasso  Hist.  Florida,  Lib.  3.  cap.  23.  p.  144. 

'  Sagard,  "  Le  grand  Voyage  du  pays  des  Htiron.s.  "  «m1.  180.'),  p.  79. 


^  Brovi.s  Xarratio.  etc. 
•'"  History  of  Virginia. 
*  Moeurs  des  Saiivages. 
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Miiny  otlier  examples  might  be  given  j  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  construct  fortifications  similar  in 
form  and  size  to  the  iiiclosure,  now  attributed  to  the  mound-builders, 
which,  if  burned  down  or  allowed  to  decay,  would  in  all  i^robability 
leave  just  such  walls  as  form  these  inclosures.  The  only  objection  to 
this  explanation  is  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  sections  where  the 
Indian  towns  are  known  to  have  been  surrounded  by  palisades  no  such 
circular  earthern  walls  have  been  discovered.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  which  is  in  fact  confirmed  by  abundant  evi- 
dence, that  in  some  sections  the  walls  were  braced  by  earthen  embank- 
ments or  heavily  plastered  with  clay,  while  in  other  sections  they  were 
not.  The  former  would  leave  the  earthen  rings,  while  the  latter  would 
not. 

The  inclosing  and  other 
walls  of  the  Ohio  works  usu- 
ally have  a  very  distinct  layer 
of  clay.  Some  of  the  lines  of 
Fortified  Hill,  in  Butler  coun- 
ty, can  now  be  traced  only 
by  this  layer  of  clay,  when 
turned  up  by  the  plow,  as  I 
observed  during  a  visit  to  it 
in  1884. 

Intimately  connected  with 
this  evidence,  and  tending 
to  strengthen  the  conclusion 


arrived  at,  is  the  fact  that  in 
some  instances  these  defen- 
sive works  were  surrounded 
bv  ditches  or  canals.  For  ex- 
ample,  in  the  quotations  al- 
ready made  we  learn  that 
near  one  town  '^was  a  great 


Fig.  ^43. — Village  of  Pomeiock^  from  Brevis  Narratio. 


lake  that  came  into  the  wall ;  and  it  entered  into  a  ditch  that  went  round 
about  the  town,  wanting  but  little  to  environ  it  round ;  from  the  lake  to 
the  great  river  was  made  a  weir  by  which  fish  came  into  it;"^  that  ^^the 
frontier  town  to  Casquin  was  fortified  with  a  ditch  40  fathoms  wide  and 
10  in  depth,  full  of  water"  ('^fathoms"  here  is  doubtless  an  error,  and 
should  be  "cubits").  Biedma  states  that  in  one  place  they  "reached 
a  village  in  the  midst  of  a  jdain  surrounded  by  walls  and  a  ditch  filled 
witli  water,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Indians."^ 

Although  the  examples  given  are  not  numerous,  still  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  Indians  did  in  some  cases  surround  their  vil- 
lages and  fortifications  with  ditches  and  canals  similar  to  those  found 
in  several  instances  surrounding  groups  of  ancient  works  in  the  South, 


1  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  vol.  2,  p.  172. 


2  Und.,  vol.  2,  p.  10.-). 
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as,  for  example,  the  Etowah  group  ah^eady  referred  to  (see  PI.  i,  ii.  136, 
Jones's  "  Southern  Indians,"  and  our  Fig.  182  in  th  e  preceding  part  of  this 
vohime).  Another  example,  found  in  Hancock  county,  Georgia,  is  shown 
in  PI.  II,  p.  144,  same  work  j  also  another  in  PI.  iii.  Others  are  also  fig- 
ured in  Squier  and  Davis's  ^'Ancient  Monuments"  and  elsewhere. 

We  are  therefore  compelled,  unless  we  discard  the  only  authorities 
we  have  on  the  habits,  customs,  arts,  character,  and  condition  of  the 
Indian  tribes  when  first  encountered  by  Europeans,  to  admit  that  they 
did  construct  just  such  mounds,  walls,  ditches,  and  canals  as  are  now 
found  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  especially  the  southern  sections, 
which  have  been  generally  attributed  to  a  "lost  race,"  or  to  a  people 
more  highly  civilized  than  the  Indians. 

Eev.  S.  D.  Peet,  in  a  series  of  articles  relating  to  "  Ancient  Village 
Architecture,"  published  in  vol.  v,  of  the  American  Antiquarian^  writes 
as  follows : 

We  give  these  pictures  [of  villages  from  De  Bry]  and  call  attention  to  tlie  descrip- 
tion furnished  by  travelers,  since  tliey  by  their  very  uniformity  alford  us  a  clue  to 
the  village  life  of  those  races  which  are  not  so  well  known.  We  may,  in  fact,  take 
these  descriptions  and  study  the  works  of  the  mound-builders,  and  in  them  perhaps 
find  an  explanation  of  those  very  structures  which  have  so  long  puzzled  archeolo- 
gists.  *  *  *  We  now  call  attention,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  village  architec- 
ture of  the  mound-builders.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  villages  of  the 
mound-builders  may  be  identified.  First,  the  descriptions  given  by  the  early  ex- 
plorers. It  is  a  remarkable  favt  that  the  earthworks  in  the  Southern  states  were, 
when  discovered,  occupied  as  village  sites.  A  large  number  of  these  villages  have 
been  described,  and,  although  the  sites  have  not  been  identified  in  later  times,  yet 
the  descriptions  indicate  that  the  very  mounds  which  are  now  being  studied  as 
objects  of  so  great  interest  were  then  used  as  residences  for  the  various  tribes.  Fer- 
dinand ( ?)  de  Soto  and  his  army  were  the  first  to  discover  the  mounds.  Mention  is 
frequently  made  of  them  by  the  historians  of  the  expedition.  This  mention  is  inci- 
dental, and  so  connected  with  the  account  of  the  people  and  the  various  incidents  of 
the  expedition  as  to  escape  notice,  yet  the  descriptions  correspond  closely  with  the 
works  as  they  are  now  found.  Some  of  the  villages  Avere  surrounded  by  stockades, 
and  were  so  situated  as  to  be  used  for  defenses  or  for  fortifications,  but  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  also  described  as  having  elevated  mounds,  which  were  used  by  the 
caciques  for  their  residences  and  as  observatories  from  which  they  could  overlook 
the  villages.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  mounds  may 
be  identified.  There  are  many  such  mounds  described  in  the  narratives.  One  such 
is  mentioned  in  Georgia,  one  in  Alabama,  and  one  in  Mississippi.  One  mound  is 
described  around  which  there  was  a  terrace  wide  enough  to  accommodate  twelve 
horsemen.  On  another  mound  the  platform  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  twelve 
or  thirteen  large  houses,  which  were  used  for  the  residence  of  the  family  and  the  ten- 
ants of  the  cacique.  This  was  not  far  from  New  Madrid,  in  Missouri.  It  was  upon  the 
terrace  of  one  of  these  mounds  that  De  Soto  stood  when  he  uttered  his  reproaches 
against  his  followers,  having  found  out  the  dissatisfaction  and  revolt  which  had 
arisen  among  them.  This  was  after  he  had  passed  the  Mississippi  river  and  about 
the  time  when  he  became  discouraged  in  his  fruitless  expedition.  The  narrative 
shows  that  these  prominent  earthworks  were  associated  universally  with  village 
life.  Sometimes  the  dwelling  of  the  cacique  would  be  on  the  high  mound  which 
served  as  a  fortress,  the  only  ascent  to  it  being  by  ladders.  At  other  times  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  from  the  summit  of  these  mounds  extensive  prospects  could 


1  Vol.  v,  1883,  pp.  49-50. 
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be  had  and  raauy  native  villages  could  be  brought  to  view.  The  villages  are 
described  as  seated  in  a  plain  betwixt  two  streams,  as  nearly  encircled  by  a  deep 
moat  fifty  paces  in  breadth,  and  where  the  moat  did  not  extend  was  defended  by  a 
strong  wall  of  timber  near  a  wide  and  rapid  river.  The  largest  they  discovered  in 
Florida."  This  Avas  the  Mississippi :  ''On  a  high  artificial  mound  on  one  side  of  the 
village  stood  the  dwelling  of  the  cacique,  which  served  as  a  fortress."  Thus  through- 
out this  whole  region,  from  the  seacoast  at  Tampa  bay,  in  the  states  of  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  these  ancient  villages 
appeared  occupied  by  the  various  tribes,  such  as  Creeks,  Catawbas,  Cherokees, 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Quapaws,  Kansas,  and  possibly  Shawnees. 

At  another  point  in  the  same  series  he  remarks : 

We  now  turn  to  the  moUnd-builders'  works.  The  same  system  of  erecting  military 
inclosures  and  connecting  them  by  lookout  stations  seems  to  have  prevailed  among 
them  that  existed  among  the  later  Indians.' 

Thus  it  is  seen  that,  when  the  architecttiral  works  of  the  mound- 
builders  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Indians,  there  is  such  a  general 
similarity  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  look  further  for  the  authors. 

The  mound-builders  erected  mounds,  fortified  their  villages  with 
wooden  palisades  and  ditches,  dwelt  in  houses  made  of  perishable 
materials,  many  of  which  were  plastered  with  clay.  The  Indians 
erected  similar  mounds,  surrounded  their  villages  Avith  wooden  palisades 
and  ditches,  and  dwelt  in  houses  made  of  perishable  materials,  which 
in  many  cases  were  plastered  with  clay. 

It  is  true  that,  when  Oortez  invaded  Mexico,  he  found  some  of  the 
villages  fortified  by  wooden  palisades^  much  like  those  built  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states,  even  to  the  overlapjiing  of 
the  ends.  But  the  similarity  holds  good  no  further,  as  the  usual  Mexi- 
can method  was  to  protect  with  stone  walls.^  Their  pyramids  or  mounds 
were  of  stone  in  whole  or  in  part  and  their  houses,  of  which  traces 
remain,  were  chiefly  of  the  same  material.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  to 
be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  mound-builders  which  can,  even  by  a 
reasonable  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  considered  Mexican  or  Cen- 
tral American  architecture  in  embryo. 


SIMILARITY  IN  BURIAL  CUSTOMS. 

There  are  ])erhaps  no  other  remains  of  a  barbarous  or  unenlightened 
people  which  give  us  so  clear  a  conception  of  their  superstitions  and 
religious  beliefs  as  those  which  relate  to  the  disposal  of  their  dead. 
By  the  modes  adopted  for  such  disposal  and  relics  found  in  the  recep- 
tacles of  the  dead,  we  are  enabled,  not  only  to  understand  something 
of  their  superstitions  and  religious  beliefs,  but  also  to  judge  of  their 
culture  status  and  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  their  customs,  modes  of 
life,  and  art. 


'July,  1883,  p.  238. 

Herrera,  Hist.  Gen.,  Dec.  11,  liook  n.  Chap,  iv,  Stevens's  Trans. 
*  Oortez,  Cartas  de  Relacion,  i)p.  59  to  60. 
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The  mortuary  customs  of  the  mound-builders,  as  gleaned  from  an 
examination  of  their  burial  mounds,  ancient  cemeteries,  and  other 
depositories  of  their  dead,  present  so  many  striking  resemblances  to 
those  of  the  Indians  when  first  encountered  by  the  whites,  as  to  leave 
but  little  room  for  doubt  regarding  the  identity  of  the  two  peoples.  IS^or 
is  this  similarity  limited  to  the  customs  in  the  broad  and  general  sense, 
but  it  is  carried  down  to  the  more  minute  and  striking  peculiarities. 

Among  the  general  features  in  which  resemblances  are  noted  are  the 
following: 

The  mound-builders,  even  within  the  comparatively  limited  area  to 
which  the  i)resent  discussion  refers,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  volume,  were  accustomed  to  dispose  of  their  dead  in  many  differ- 
ent ways;  their  modes  of  ^sepulture  were  also  quite  varied,  indicating 
tribal  distinctions  among  them.  The  same  statement  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  Indians. 

"The  commonest  mode  of  burial  among  North  American  Indians," 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Yarrow,^  "  has  been  that  of  interment  in  the 
ground,  and  this  has  taken  place  in  a  number  of  ways."  The  different 
ways  he  mentions  are  in  pits,  graves,  or  holes  in  the  ground,  stone 
graves  or  cists,  in  mounds,  beneath  or  in  cabins,  wigwams,  houses  or 
lodges,  and  in  caves." 

The  most  common  method  of  burial  among  the  mound-builders  was 
by  inhumation  also,  and  all  the  different  ways  mentioned  by  Dr.  Yar- 
row, as  practiced  by  the  Indians,  were  in  vogue  among  the  former.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  their  chief  and  almost  only  place  of 
depositing  their  dead  was  in  the  burial  mounds,  but  more  thorough 
explorations  have  revealed  the  fact  that  near  many — and  as  may 
hereafter  be  found  most — mound  villages,  are  cemeteries,  often  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  chief  value  of  this  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  it  forms  one 
item  of  evidence  against  the  theory  held  by  some  antiquarians  that  the 
mound-builders  were  Mexicans,  as  the  usual  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  by  the  latter  was  cremation.^  According  to  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  the  Toltecs  also  practiced  cremation.^  Attention  is  therefore 
called  to  this  fact  as  it  is  one  of  a  number  having  a  similar  bearing 
which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 

Turning  now  to  the  particular  resemblances  between  the  mortuary 
customs  of  the  mound-builders  and  those  of  the  Indians,  we  notice  the 
following : 

(1)  The  custom  of  removing  tJie  flesh  of  the  dead  before  depositing  them 
in  their  final  resting  places. — This  custom,  which  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  references  to  the  burial  mounds  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections,  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  common  among  the 

'  1st.  Kep.  Bureau  Ethnology,  p.  93. 

^Clavigero,  Hist.  Mex.,  Culleu  s  transl.,  vol.1,  p.  325;  Torquemada,  Monarq.  Ind.,  vol.  1,  p.  60,  etc. 
^Bancroft,  Native  Races,  vol.  11,  p.  609. 
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mound-biiiklers  aud  Indians.  The  proof  that  it  was  followed  to  con  " 
siderable  extent  by  the  former  in  various  sections,  is  evident  from  the 
following  facts: 

The  confused  masses  of  human  bones  frequently  found  in  mounds, 
which  show  by  their  relation  to  each  other  that  they  must  have  been 
gathered  together  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed,  as  this  condition 
c(mld  not  possibly  have  been  assumed  by  decay  if  the  bodies  had  been 
buried  in  their  natural  state.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous 
and  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  x>roduce  any  evidence 
in  regard  to  them.  The  well-known  example  referred  to  by  Jefferson 
in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  ^  i  s  in  point.  Concerning  this  he  says :  ^^Appear- 
ances certainly  indicate  that  it  [the  barrow]  has  derived  both  origin 
and  growth  from  the  accustomary  collection  of  bones  and  deposition  of 
them  together." 

See  notices  of  similar  deposits  as  follows :  In  Wisconsin,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Armstrong^;  in  Florida,  mentioned  by  James  Bell''  and  Mr. 
Walker''-,  in  Cass  county,  Illinois,  mentioned  by  Mr,  Snyder j-^  in 
Georgia,  by  Jones.® 

Similar  deposits  are  mentioned,  by  the  explorers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  as  being  found  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  northeastern  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas. 

Another  proof  of  this  custom  was  observed  by  the  Bureau  assistants, 
Mr.  Middleton  and  Col.  Norris,  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  northeast 
Missouri.  In  numerous  mounds  the  skeletons  were  found  closely 
packed  side  by  side  immediately  beneath  a  layer  of  hard,  mortar-like 
substance.  The  fact  that  this  mortar  had  completely  filled  the  inter- 
stices, and  in  many  cases  the  sknlls,  showed  that  it  had  been  placed 
over  them  while  in  a  plastic  condition,  and  as  it  must  soon  have  hard- 
ened and  assumed  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found,  it  is  evident 
the  skeletons  had  beien  buried  after  the  removal  of  the  flesh. 

As  another  evidence,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  full- 
grown  individuals  are  sometimes  found  in  stone  graves  (some  of  thcvse 
graves  in  mounds)  which  are  so  small  that  the  body  of  an  adult  could 
not  by  any  possible  means  have  been  pressed  into  them.  Instances  of 
this  kind  have  occurred  in  southern  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee. 
In  some  cases  the  bones  of  a  full-grown  individual  have  been  found  in 
graves  of  this  kind  less  than  2  feet  long  and  scarcely  a  foot  wide.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  tomb  lias  not  been  disturbed,  the  parts  of 
the  skeleton  are  so  displaced  as  to  make  it  evident  they  were  deposited 
after  the  flesh  was  removed.  The  'Mmndled"  skeletons  so  common  in 
tlie  northern  mounds  are  all  cases  in  ])oint,  as  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  bones  had  been  arranged  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed 
or  rotted  away. 


'  4th  American  edition,  1801,  p.  146, 
2Sraithson.  Rep.,  1879.  p.  337. 
3  Ibid.,  1881,  p-filifi. 

12  ETH  43 


ilbid.,  1879,  p.  398. 
5  Ibid.,  1881,  p.  563. 
Antiq.  Southern  Indiaiin,  p.  193. 
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From  personal  examination  I  conclude  tliat  some,  if  not  most,  of  the 

folded"  skeletons^  found  in  mounds  were  buried  after  the  flesh  had 
been  removed,  as  the  folding,  to  the  extent  noticed,  could  not  have  been 
done  with  the  flesh  on;  and  the  positions  in  most  cases  were  such  as 
could  not  possibly  have  been  assumed  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  tlie 
body  and  the  settling  of  the  mound.  The  partial  calcining  of  the  bones 
in  vaults  and  under  layers  of  clay,  where  the  evidence  shows  that  Are 
was  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  vault  or  above  the  chiy  layers,  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  flesh  had  been  re- 
moved before  burial.  Other  proofs  that  this  custom  prevailed  among 
the  mound-builders,  in  various  sections  of  the  country  might  be  adduced, 
but  this  is  unnecessary,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  conceded. 

That  it  was  the  custom  of  a  number  of  tribes  of  Indians  when  first 
visited  by  the  whites,  and  even  down  to  a  comparatively  modern  date, 
to  bury  the  skeletons  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed  or  rotted  away, 
is  well  known  to  all  students  of  Indian  customs  and  habits. 

Heckwelder  says,  "  The  Xauticokes  had  the  singular  custom  of  remov- 
ing the  bones  of  their  deceased  from  the  old  burial  place  to  a  place  of 
deposit  in  the  country  they  now  dwell  in."  -  The  account  of  tlie  com- 
munal burial  among  the  Hurons  by  Breboeuf  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  same  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Lafitau,^  and  Bartram  observed  it 
among  the  Choctaws.**  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Bossu,'^  by  Adair,^  and 
others.  For  a  general  account  of  the  modes  of  burial  among  tlie  Indian 
tribes  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Yarrow's  paper  in  the  First  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the 
buiial  customs  of  the  various  aboriginal  nations  of  the  continent. 
Moreover,  the  data  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  so  numerous  that  a 
volume  would  be  required  for  this  purpose.  P>ut  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  connection  that  the  custom  of  removing  the  flesh  before  burial 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  practiced  to  any  considerable  extent,  if 
at  all,  by  the  IMexican  or  Central  American  nations,  nor  by  the  Xew 
Mexican  tribes  or  Indians  farther  west. 

(2)  Burials  heneaih  or  in  dicellings. — The  evidence  brought  to  light 
by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  a  custom  among  the  mound- 
builders  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  of  burying  in  or  under  their  dwell- 
ings has  already  been  alluded  to.  That  such  was  also  the  custom  of 
some  of  the  southern  Indian  tribes  is  a  well  attested  historical  fact.  Bar- 
tram^  affirms  it  to  have  been  in  vogue  among  the  Muscogulgees "  or 
Creeks,  and  Barnard  Eomans  ^  says  it  was  practiced  by  the  Chicka- 

1  A  distinction  is  made  here  between  "bundled"  and  "folded.  "    The  former  refers  to  those  which 
have  been  disarticulated  and  placed  in  a  compact  bundle,  the  skull  usually  placed  on  top  or  at  the  end, 
the  latter  where  the  knees  are  brought  up  against  the  breast,  and  the  heels  against  the  pelvis. 
Hist.  Indian  Nations,  p.  75.  ^  Hist.  Amer.  Indians,  p.  183. 

3  Moeurs  des  Sauvages.  Travels,  p.  515. 

*  Travels,  p.  516.  «  Concise  Xat.  Hist,  of  East  and  West  Flor- 

^  Travels  through  Louisiana,  vol.  i,  p.  298  ida,  p.  71. 
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saws.  0.  C.  Joues^  says  that  ''the  Indians  (of  Georgia)  often  interred 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  cabin  and  then  burned  the  hut  of  the  deceased 
over  his  head."  Dr.  Brinton  says,  The  burial  of  the  priests  was  like 
that  of  the  chiefs,  except  that  the  spot  chosen  Avas  in  their  own  houses, 
and  the  whole  burned  over  them,  resembling  in  this  a  practice  universal 
among  the  Caribs  and  reappearing  among  the  Xatchez,  Cherokees^  and 
Arkansas."  ^  This  furnishes  a  complete  explanation  of  the  fact  observed 
by  the  Bureau  explorers. 

(3)  Burials  in  a  sitting  or  squatting  posture. — It  was  a  very  common 
practice  to  bury  some  of  the  dead  in  a  sitting  or  squatting  posture. 
The  examples  of  this  kind  are  too  numerous  and  too  well  known  to 
justify  burdening  these  pages  with  the  proofs.  It  is  enough  to  add 
that  the  descrij^tions  in  the  reports  of  the  assistants  in  the  previous 
part  of  this  volume  and  the  publislied  accounts  of  other  explorers  show 
that  this  custom  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, northeastern  Missouri,  Ohio,  West  Yirginia,  and  Xorth  Carolina. 
Instances  have  also  been  observed  elsewhere.^  Tliat  the  same  custom 
was  followed  by  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  attested  by  the  follow- 
ing authorities:  La  Hontan,  Bossu,^  Lawson,^  Bartram,^  Adair,"^  etc. 

(I)  The  use  of  fire  in  burial  ceremonies. — Another  respect  in  which 
the  burial  customs  of  the  mound-builders  corresponded  with  those  of 
the  Indians,  was  the  use  of  fire  in  the  funeral  ceremonies.  As  hereto- 
fore remarked,  the  inference  has  been  very  generally  drawn  from  the 
evidences  of  fire  found  in  the  mounds  that  the  people  who  erected  these 
monuments  offered  human  sacrifices  to  their  deities.  It  is  true  that 
charred  and  even  almost  wholly  consumed  human  bones  are  often  found, 
showing  that  bodies  or  skeletons  were  sometimes  burned,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this  fact  that  they  were  offered  as  sacrifices. 
Moreover,  judging  from  all  the  data  in  our  possession,  I  think  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  decidedly  against  such  conclusion. 

The  presence  of  charred  bones  in  these  works  might  readily  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  cremation  was  adopted  by  some  of 
the  tribes  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  such  is  the  opinion 
of  Dorman,  who  remarks;^  Cremation  appears  to  have  been  the  usual 
method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  among  most  of  these  northern  tribes." 
The  same  view  is  also  held  by  Wilson.^  Still,  I  am  not  disposed,  as 
wall  hereafter  be  seen,  to  accept  this  as  the  true  exxilanation  of  the 
facts  alhided  to,  though  cremation  was  possibly  practiced  to  a  limited 
extent  by  the  mound-builders. 

In  assuming  that  Indians  were  the  mound-builders,  very  little,  if 
anything,  can  be  found  to  sui)port  the  theory  of  human  sacrifice  in  the 


•  Aiitiq.  Southorn  Indians,  p.  203. 
Floridian  Peninsula,  p.  183.    St-e  ahso  Hak- 

Inyt'.s  Voyages,  vol.  III.  p.  'M . 
^Georgia  and  Florida.    Jones'  Anti*].  South- 
ern Indians.  ])p.  183-185. 

*  Travels  through  Louisiana.  v(»].  ii.  p.  'J.'il. 


6  Hist.  Carolina,  p.  182. 
«  Travels,  p.  515. 
'Hist.  American  Indians,  p.  182. 
•*  Origin  Prim.  Supcrst.,  p.  171. 
Prehistoric;  Man,  li,  third  ed.,  187<),  p.  'Jll. 
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metliod  supposed  to  be  iudicated  by  these  remains.  Dormaii  says: 
"  Hiimau  sacrifices  never  prevailed  to  any  extent  among  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  north.  Very  few  cases  of  compulsory  hnman  sacrifice 
are  found." ' 

This  author  quotes  several  authorities  showing  that  human  sacrifice 
was  practiced  by  Indian  tribes  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  now 
under  consideration,  but  a  careful  examination  of  these  shows  that  they 
do  not  sustain  the  allegation.  For  example,  he  says,^  Human  sacrifice 
was  practiced  among  the  Mianiis,  for  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Drake  that 
Little  Turtle,  the  famous  Miami  chief,  did  more  than  anjM)ther  to  abol- 
ish human  sacrifice  among  his  i)eople.''  An  examination  of  Drake's 
remark  shows  that  it  was  quoted  from  Schoolcraft,  and  that  it  refers 
not  to  true  sacrifice,  but  to  the  torture  of  prisoners  by  the  use  of  fire. 

He  also  refers  to  Haywood's  statement  that  ''there  are  many  evi- 
dences of  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  among  those  tribes  living  on 
the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  rivers,"^'  wlien  reference  to  that 
author's  work  shows  that  it  is  only  an  opinion  based  upon  what  is  found 
in  the  mounds  of  these  regions. 

The  other  quotations,  except  those  relating  to  the  Natches  Indians 
and  the  nations  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  furnish  nothing 
to  sustain  the  theory  that  the  mound-builders  were  in  the  habit  of  otter- 
ing human  sacrifices,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  they  were  iu  the  liabit  of  torturing  prisoners  with  fire.  By 
referring  to  the  description  of  ancient  works. in  Union  county,  Illinois, 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  the  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  a  stone  pavement  which  was  probably  a  place  where  prisoners  were 
burned.  This  was  found  at  the  depth  of  1  fi)ot  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  was  nearly  circular,  and  about  9  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
formed  of  flat  stones  so  closely  joined  together  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  run  an  iron  prod  down  between  them.  Scattered  through 
the  earth  resting  on  it  were  the  charred  fragments  of  human  bones, 
ashes,  and  charcoal. 

In  several  of  the  mounds  opened  by  Mr.  Emmert  in  Monroe  county, 
east  Tennessee,  circular  beds  of  burnt  clay  were  discovered.  In  the 
middle  of  more  than  one  of  these  were  the  remains  of  a  burnt  stake, 
around  which  were  ashes,  charcoal,  and  charred  human  bones. 

Haywood^  and  Dr.  Ramsey^  say  that  a  Mrs.  Bean,  who  was  captured 
by  the  Cherokees,  was  taken  to  a  mound  in  this  section  to  be  burnt, 
but  was  saved  by  one  of  the  Indian  women.  It  is  a  fair  inference, 
therefore,  that  these  beds  of  burnt  clay  and  charred  remains  mark  the 
places  where  prisoners  were  burnt. 

I  have  expressed  my  doubts  as  to  their  resorting  to  cremation  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  their  dead,  but  since  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 


1  Origin  Priiu.  Snperst.,p.  209. 

2  P.  20!). 

3  Loc.  cit. 


^Ifat.  and  Ab.  Hist,  of  Tennessee,  p.  278. 
*  Annals  of  Tennessee,  p.  157. 
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tion  is  uot  necessary  to  the  object  at  present  in  view,  will  mention  very 
briefly  some  reasons  for  this  oi)inion. 

It  is  true  Dorman^  Wilson  and  many  others  believe  that  cremation 
was  a  common  jiractice  with  the  mound-builders,  but  this  theory  is 
founded^  as  before  stated,  almost  wholly  upon  the  i)resence  of  burned 
bones  and  the  evidences  of  fire  in  the  mounds.  Reference  is  made,  by 
those  holding  this  theory,  to  the  Indians  who,  it  is  affirmed  in  many 
cases,  followed  this  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  but  after  a  some- 
what thorough  investigation  I  fail  to  find  the  data  upon  which  to  base 
this  affirmation,  excei)t  so  far  as  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  slope  and  of 
Mexico  and  southward  are  concerned.  Dr.  Yarrow,  in  his  able  paper 
on  the  ''Burial  Customs  of  our  Indians,*' '  evidently  leans  to  the  same 
view,  but  it  is  apparent  from  the  cautious  manner  in  which  he  refers 
to  it  that  the  proof  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Du  Pratz-  says:  ''There  is  no  nation  of  Louisiana  which  follows  the 
custom  of  burning  the  body."  Louisiana,  as  used  by  its  author,  in- 
cluded all  the  Mississippi  valley  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  all  the  Gulf 
states  except  Florida.  In  this  statement  he  agrees  with  Romans  and 
other  early  authors  who  mention  the  modes  of  burial  and  of  disi)osing 
of  the  dead.  Pickett^  says  the  Choctaws  were  in  the  habit  of  killing 
and  cutting  up  their  prisoners  of  war,  after  which  the  parts  were  burned. 
The  same  writer  says:'*  ''From  all  we  have  read  and  heard  of  the  Choc- 
taws we  are  satisfied  that  it  was  their  custom  to  take  from  the  bone 
house  the  skeletons,  with  which  they  repaired  in  funeral  procession  to 
the  suburbs  of  the  toAvn,  where  they  placed  them  on  the  ground  in  one 
heap,  together  with  the  property  of  the  dead,  such  as  pots,  bows, 
arrows,  ornaments,  curious-shaped  stones  for  dressing  deerskins,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things.  Orer  this  heap  they  first  threw  charcoal  and 
ashes,  probably  to  preserve  the  bones,  and  the  next  operation  was  to 
cover  all  with  earth.  This  left  a  mound  several  feet  high."  This  cor- 
responds  so  well  with  what  has  been  found  in  some  southern  mounds 
that  it  seems  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
coal  and  ashes  iiL  some  of  the  tumuli. 

By  referring  to  the  desc^ription  of  the  North  Carolina  mounds  hereto- 
fore given  tiie  reader  will  find  that,  in  one  of  them,  three  skeletons  were 
imbedded  in  ashes  and  coal  on  an  altar- shaped  structure,  yet  none  of 
the  bones  were  burned  or  even  charred.  Fire  had  also  been  applied  to 
the  outside  of  some  of  the  little  beehive-shaped  stone  vaults  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  show,  in  some  cases,  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  the  bones  of 
the  inclosed  skeletons,  the  burial  having  evidently  taken  place  after 
the  flesh  was  removed.  In  the  mound  opened  in  Sullivan  county,  east- 
ern Tennessee,  which  is  heretofore  described  and  figured,  the  floor  was 
covered  with  charcoal  and  ashes,  yet  no  evidence  Avhatever  of  any  burn- 
ing of  bodies  or  bones  was  found. 


•  First  Annual  Report  Bureau  Ethn. 
^Hist.  Louisiana,  1758,  vol.  iii,  p.  24. 


'  Hist.  Alabama,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i,  jt.  I4O. 
'•Ibid.,  vol.  I.  p.  142. 
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In  several  mounds  opened  by  Col.  Xorris  and  Mr.  Middleton  in  south- 
western Wisconsin  and  the  adjoining  sections  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  there 
were  abundant  evidences  that  after  the  body  or  bodies  had  been  buried 
and  a  layer,  usually  of  a  mortar-like  substance,  spread  over  them,  a  fire 
was  kindled  on  this  layer.  Sometimes  this  was  so  fierce  and  the  layer 
so  thin  and  defective  that  the  bones  beneath  were  more  or  less  charred. 
Hundreds  of  similar  cases  have  been  observed,  showing  that  while  fire 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  burial  ceremonies,  there  is  very 
little  evidence  to  be  found  indicating  that  there  was  an  intentional  cre- 
mation. A  few  instances  possibly  have  been  found  to  warrant  this  con- 
clusion, but  in  the  great  majorit}^  of  cases  where  charred  or  partially 
consumed  human  bones  have  been  found,  the  explanation  is  easily  given 
without  recourse  to  the  theory  of  cremation  or  sacrifice. 

The  following  account  of  an  Indian  burial  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Poynter 
of  De  Sha  county,  Arkansas,  as  giv^en  in  the  Smithsonian  report  for 
1882,  page  828,  is  exactly  in  point  in  this  connection.  He  says  that 
Wal-ka-ma-tu-ba,  an  old  Indian,  was  buried  in  1834  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  liouse  in  which  the  family  lived  was  built  of  round  logs,  covered  with  bark, 
and  daubed  with  mud.  In  the  mi<ldle  of  the  house  a  board  was  driven  about  3  feet 
into  the  ground,  and  the  old  man  was  lashed  to  this  with  thongs,  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, with  his  knees  dra  wn  up  in  front  of  his  chin  and  his  hands  crossed  and  fastened 
under  his  knees.  The  body  was  then  entirely  incased  in  mud,  built  u})  like  a  round 
mound,  and  smoothed  over.  A  fire  was  kindled  over  the  pile  and  the  clay  burnt  to 
a  orisp.  Six  months  afterward  the  family  were  moved  away  and  the  mound  opened. 
The  body  was  well  preserved. 

The  following  statement  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews '  in  regard  to  a 
mound  ()])ciu'd  by  him  in  Athens  county,  Ohio,  may  throw  some  light 
on  this  subject : 

A  trench  5  feet  wide  was  dug  through  the  center.  On  the  east  side  much  burnt 
yellow  clay  was  found,  while  on  the  west  end  of  the  trench  considerable  black  earth 
appeared,  which  I  took  to  be  kitchen  refuse.  Al)out  5  feet  below  the  top  Ave  came 
upon  large  quantities  of  charcoal,  especially  on  the  western  side.  Underneath  the 
charcoal  was  found  a  skeleton  with  the  head  to  the  east.  The  body  had  evidently 
been  inclosed  in  some  wooden  structure.  First  there  was  a  platform  of  wood  placed 
upon  the  ground,  on  the  original  level  of  the  plain.  On  this  wooden  floor  timbers 
or  logs  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  body  longitudinally,  and  over  these  timbers 
there  were  laid  other  pieces  of  wood,  forming  an  inclosed  box  or  cofifin.  A  part  of  this 
wood  was  only  charred ;  the  rest  was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  middle  ])art  of  the  body 
Avas  in  the  hottest  fire,  and  many  of  the  vertebra^,  ribs,  and  other  bones  were  burnt 
to  a  black  cinder,  and  at  this  point  the  inclosing  timbers  were  burnt  to  ashes.  The 
timbers  inclosing  the  lower  extremities  were  only  charred. 

I  am  led  to  think  that  before  any  tire  was  kindled  a  layer  of  dirt  was  thrown  over 
the  wooden  structure,  making  a  sort  of  burial.  On  this  dirt  a  fire  was  built,  but 
Tjy  some  misplacement  of  the  dirt  the  fire  reached  the  timbers  below,  and  at  such 
points  as  the  air  could  penetrate  there  was  an  active  combustion,  but  at  others 
where  the  dirt  still  remained  there  was  only  a  smothered  fire  like  that  in  a  charcoal 


1  lOth  Kept.  Peabocly  Mus.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  59,  60. 
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jjit.  It  is  difficult  to  expLun  the  existence  of  the  charred  timbers  in  any  other  way. 
There  must  have  been  other  fires  than  that  iiuuiediately  around  and  above  the  body, 
and  many  of  them,  because  on  one  side  of  the  mound  the  clay  is  burned  even  to  the 
to})  of  the  mound.  In  one  place  3  feet  above  the  body  the  clay  is  vitrified.  It  is 
l>ossible  that  fires  were  built  at  difterent  levels — open  fires — and  that  most  of  the 
ashes  were  blown  away  by  the  winds  which  often  sweep  over  the  plain.  I  have 
stated  that  there  was  first  laid  down  a  sort  of  floor  of  wood,  on  which  the  body  was 
placed.  On  the  same  floor  were  placed  about  500  cojiper  beads,  forming  a  line  almost 
around  the  body.  Of  course  the  string  (in  another  mound  in  the  neighborhood  cop- 
l)er  beads  were  found  strung  on  a  buckskin  string)  was  burned  and  the  beads  were 
more  or  less  separated  by  the  movement  of  the  timbers  and  earth.  Sometimes  sev^- 
eral  were  found  in  contact  in  proper  order.  Several  beads  were  completely  rusted 
away.  Where  the  timbers  were  not  burned  to  ashes  but  only  charred,  the  beads 
were  found  lying  upon  the  lowest  la^^er  of  charred  wood  with  another  layer  resting 
upon  them.  From  the  small  diameter  of  the  concentric  or  growth  rings  in  the 
charcoal  in  the  bottom  layer  I  infer  that  there  was  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a 
platform  of  poles  for  the  resting  place  of  the  body.  Where  the  wood  was  burned 
to  ashes  the  beads  were  found  in  the  ashes. 

(5)  Besemblame^  in  other  respects. — That  it  was  tlie  custom  of  some 
of  the  mound-builcliug  people  to  bury  their  dead  in  box-shaped  stone 
cists  is  now  well  known.  That  a  few  Indian  tribes  followed  the  same 
custom  is  attested  by  history  and  fully  proved  by  other  evidence,  as 
will  hereafter  be  shown. 

According  to  Lawson  ^  it  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Indians  of 
Carolina  to  wrap  the  body  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  burial  in 
mats  made  of  rushes  or  cane.  Eemains  of  rush  or  cane  matting  have 
frequently  been  found  about  human  remains  in  southern  mounds. 

It  was  also  a  custom  with  several  Indian  tribes  to  i)lace  bark  beneath 
and  often  above  the  body.  I^umerous  evidences  of  a  similar  mode  of 
burial  have  been  found  in  the  mounds.  Whether  or  not  aerial  or  scaf- 
fold burial  was  resorted  to  by  any  of  the  mound-builders  is  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  susceptible  at  this  date  of  direct  proof,  yet  the  fact 
that  communal  or  bone  burial  was  i)racticed  by  the  mound-builders  in 
the  same  sections  where  this  mode  of  preliminary  sepulture  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  Indians  of  historic  times,  indicates  that  it  was  also  a 
custom  of  the  former. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  observed  by  the  Bureau  assistants  while 
ex[)loring  in  the  northwestern  sections  that  some  of  the  bones  in  these 
buried  masses  bore  what  seemed  certain  evidence  of  exi)osure  to  the 
elements  previous  to  burial. 


'  Hist.  Carolina,  p.  81. 
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GENERAL  RESEMBLANCES  IN  HABITS,  CUSTOMS,  ART,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  the  special  points  of  resemblance  between  the  buiial 
customs  of  the  Indians  and  monud  builders  alluded  to,  the  facts  war- 
rant the  assertion  that  in  all  respects,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced 
correctly,  there  are  to  be  found  strong  resemblances  between  the  hab- 
its, customs,  and  art  of  the  mound-builders  and  those  of  the  Indians 
previous  to  change  under  the  influence  of  contact  with  the  Europeans. 
Both  made  use  of  stone  implements,  and  so  i)recisely  similar  are  the 
articles  of  this  class,  that  it  is  iuipossible  to  distinguish  those  made  by 
the  one  people  from  those  made  by  the  other.  In  fact,  they  are  brought 
together  in  most  collections  and  attributed  to  the  one  people  or  to  the 
other  according  to  the  fancy  or  opinion  of  the  collector  or  curator. 

We  find  even  Dr.  Ilau,  whose  long  and  careful  study  of  articles  of 
this  class,  both  of  P^urope  and  America,  would  certainly  enable  him,  if 
anyone,  to  decide  in  this  case,  thus  frankly  stating  his  opinion: 

111  North  America  chipped  as  well  as  groimd  stone  im})lemeiits  are  abundant,  yet 
they  occur  ])romiscn()nsly,  and  thus  far  can  not  be  resi)ectively  referred  to  certain 
epochs  in  the  development  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  ' 

Instead  of  burdening  these  pages  with  proofs  of  these  statements  by 
specific  referen(;es  to  finds  and  authorities,  an  allusi(m  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  O.  0.  Abbott  on  the  handiwork  in  stone,  bone,  and  clay  of  the 
native  races  of  the  i^orthern  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Ameri(;a,  entitled 
Primitive  Industry,"  will  suftice.  As  the  area  embraced  in  this  work, 
as  remarked  by  the  author,  does  not  include  any  territory  known  to 
liave  been  permanently  occupied  by  the  so-called  mound-builders,'^  the 
articles  found  here  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Indians,  unless,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  author,  some  of  a  more  primitive  type  found  in  the  Tren- 
ton gravel  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  preceding  and  ruder  people. 
Examining  those  of  the  first  class,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Indians, 
and  to  which  much  the  larger  i)ortion  of  the  work  is  devoted,  we  find 
almost  every  type  of  stone  article  found  in  the  mound  area,  not  only 
the  rudely  chipped  scrapers,  hoes,  celts,  knives,  spear  and  arrow  heads, 
but  also  polished  or  ground  celts,  axes,  hammers,  chisels,  and  gouges. 
Here  are  also  found  drills,  awls,  and  i)erforators,  slickstones  and  dress- 
ers, mortars,  pestles  and  x>itted  stones,  pipes  of  various  forms  and 
finish,  discoidal  stones,  and  net-sinkers,  butterfly  stones  and  other  sup- 
posed ceremonial  objects,  masks  or  face  figures  and  bird-shaped  stones, 
gorgets,  totems,  pendants,  trinkets,  etc.  ^or  does  the  resemblance 
stop  with  types,  but  is  carried  down  to  specific  forms  and  finish,  leaA^- 
ing  absolutely  no  possible  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the 
similar  articles  attributed  to  the  mound-builders.  So  i)ersistently  true 
is  this,  that  had  we  these  stone  articles  alone  to  refer  to,  it  is  probable 


1  Smithsonian  Arch.  Toll.,  p.  7. 
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we  would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion,  as  held  by  some  writers,  that  the 
former  inhabitants  of  that  i^ortion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  pertained  to  one  nation,  unless  the  prevalence  of  certain  of 
the  forms  or  more  elaborate  types  in  particular  sections  should  afford 
some  ground  for  districting-. 

The  full  force  of  this  evidence,  which  is  considered  valuable  in  this 
connection,  can  only  be  clearly  understood  and  appreciated  by  an 
examination  of  the  work  alluded  to.  If  every  form  and  type  of  stone 
implement  and  ornament  found  in  connection  with  the  works  of  the 
mouud-builders  were  also  in  use  among  the  Indians,  it  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  to  look  further  for  their  origin. 

The  bone  and  shell  articles  found  in  the  mounds  do  not  present  any 
type  or  finish,  except  such  as  can  be  traced  to  the  Indians.  Some  of 
the  figures  on  the  engraved  shells  are  difficult  to  account  for  and  appear 
to  be  derived  from  some  other  source,  but  in  every  case  these  have  been 
found  in  mounds  or  graves,  which  there  are  strong  and  satisfactory 
reasons  for  believing  are  the  work  of  Indians;  this  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 

Mound  and  Indian  pottery  compared, — The  pottery  of  the  mound- 
builders  has  often  been  referred  to  as  proof  of  a  higher  culture- status 
than,  and  an  advance  in  art  beyond  that  attained  by  the  Indians.  It 
appears  probable  that  some  writers  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  an  examination  of  the  figures,  drawings,  and  photographs,  without 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  articles. 

That  all  mound  pottery  is  comparatively  rude  and  primitive  in  type, 
manufacture,  and  material  must  be  admitted.  It  is  true  that  specimens 
are  frequently  found  which  give  evidence  of  considerable  skill  and 
advance  in  art  as  compared  with  the  pottery  of  other  barbarous  people, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  better  ware  of  Peru,  Mexico, 
or  Central  America,  and,  so  far  as  my  examination  extends,  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  piece  that  is  equal  in  the  character  of  the  ware  to  some 
of  the  old  Pueblo  i)ottery.  The  finest  quality  of  mound  ware  I  have 
seen  is  a  broken  siiecimen  which  was  found  with  an  intrusive  burial  in 
a  Wisconsin  mound,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  figures  on  it,  which  are 
rather  uuusu^al,  are  almost  exactly  like  those  on  pottery  found  in  mounds 
of  Early  county,  Georgia. 

The  vase  with  a  bird  figure,  found  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  an  Ohio 
mound,  is  presented  in  most  works  on  American  archeology  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  advanced  stage  of  ceramic  art  among  the  mound-builders, 
but  Dr.  Rau,  who  examined  the  collection  of  these  authors,  says : 

Having  seen  the  best  specimens  of  moiiud  pottery  obtained  during  the  survey  of 
Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  clay  vessels  fa1)ricated 
at  the  Cahokia  creek  were  in  every  respect  e(][ual  to  those  exhumed  from  the  mounds 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  Dr.  Davis  himself,  who  examined  my  specimens  from 
the  first  named  locality,  expressed  the  same  opinion.' 


'  Smithsonian  Rep.,  1866,  p.  349. 
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The  Caliokia  pottery,  which  he  fouud  along"  the  creek  of  that  name, 
he  ascribes  to  Indians,  as  he  remarks: 

The  question  now  arises,  Who  were  the  makers  of  these  manufactures  of  clay?  I 
simply  ascribe  them  to  the  Cahokia  Indians,  who  dwelt,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  that  still  bears  the  uame  of  their  tribe.  Concern- 
ing the  antiquity  of  the  manufactures  described  on  the  preceding  pages,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  an  estimate.  Only  a  hundred  years  may  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  made,  yet  it  is  also  possible  that  they  are  much  older.  The  appearance  of  the 
fragments  rather  indicates  a  modern  origin.' 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  extreme  caution  of  this  distinguished 
archeologist  in  expressing  an  opinion  of  this  kind,  will  be  fully  assured 
that  he  had  carefully  studied  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject 
before  giving  it  publicity. 

Most  of  the  mound  pottery,  as  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  is  mixed 
with  pulverized  shells,  which  is  also  true  of  most  Indian  pottery.'-^ 

Dumont  describes  the  method  of  preparing  the  materials  and  manu- 
facturing the  pottery  as  follows: 

The  industry  of  these  native  women  and  girls  is  admirable.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  skill  with  which,  with  their  fingers  alone  and  without  a  wheel,  they  make  all 
sorts  of  pottery.  The  manner  in  which  they  i>roceed  to  do  it  is  as  follows :  After 
having  collected  the  earth  necessary  for  this  work,  and  cleaned  it  well,  they  take 
shells  and  pound  them  up  to  a  very  fine  and  delicate  powder.  This  they  mix  thor- 
oughly with  the  earth  which  has  l)een  provided,  and  moistening  the  whole  with  a 
little  water  they  knead  it  with  their  hands  and  feet  into  a  paste.  This  they  make 
into  long  rolls  from  6  to  7  feet  in  length  and  of  the  thickness  desired.  If  they 
wish  to  fonn  a  basin  or  vase  they  tak<'  one  of  these  rolls  l)y  one  end;  and  marking 
with  the  left  thuinb,  on  this  mass,  the  center  of  the  article  to  be  made,  they  whirl 
it  (the  roll)  about  this  center  with  wonderful  swiftness  and  dexterity,  descril)ing  a 
spiral.  From  time  to  time  they  dip  their  fingers  in  the  water  which  they  are  always 
careful  to  have  at  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  they  smooth  the  outside  and  inside 
of  the  vessel  which  they  intend  to  form,  which  without  this  care  would  be  undulat- 
ing. By  this  process  they  make  all  sorts  of  earthen  utensils,  as  dishes,  plates, 
basins,  pots,  and  ewers,  some  of  which  contain  40  to  50  pints.  The  baking  of 
this  pottery  does  not  require  any  great  i)rei)aration.  After  it  is  dried  in  the  shade 
a  great  hre  is  lighted;  and  when  they  think  there  are  coals  enough  they  clear  a 
space  in  the  center  and  arrange  their  vessels  there  and  cover  them  with  coals.  In 
this  manner  the  pottery  receives  the  necessary  baking;  after  this  they  can  be  put  on 
the  lire  and  are  as  hrm  as  ours.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  firmness  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  mixture  which  the  women  make  of  the  powdered  shells  with  the 
earth. 

Du  Pratz  says :  "  The  [^^^atchezj  women  make  pots  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  cruses  with  a  medium-sized  opening.  Jars,  bottles  with  long  necks, 
holding  2  pints,  and  pots  or  cruses  for  holding  bear's  oil."  '  Also  that 
they  colored  them  a  beautiful  red  by  using  ocher,  which  becomes  red 
after  burning.  As  heretofore  remarked,  the  bottle-shaped  vase  with  a 
long  neck  is  the  typical  form  of  clay  vessels  found  in  the  mounds  of 

•Smithsonian  Rep.,  1886,  p.  350. 

'^Dumont.  Mem.  Hist.  La.,  n,  p.  271  (17.53) ;  Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Ind..  p.  424:  Loskiel.,  Gesch.  der  Miss.,  p. 
70,  etc. 

3  Hist.  La.  (1758),  Vol.  ii,  p.  179. 
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Arkansas  and  southeastern  Missouri,  and  is  also  common  to  the  mounds 
and  stone  gravesof  middle  Tennessee.  Those  colored  or  ornamented  with 
red  are  also  often  found  in  the  mounds  of  this  section.  The  long-necked 
bottles  and  colored  pottery  form  very  important  items  of  evidence  in 
the  present  discussion,  for  the  description  given  by  Du  Pratz  of  these 
vessels  and  Dumont's  account  of  the  method  of  manufacture  leave  but 
scant  room  for  doubt  that  those  found  in  the  mouiids  were  made  by  the 
same  i)eople  that  made  those  of  which  the  above  named  authors  speak. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  two  localities, 
near  St.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  and  near  Shawneetown,  Illlinois,  where 
so  many  fragments  of  large  clay  vessels  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  used  in  'Mnaking  salt"  have  been  found,  were  occupied  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  by  the  Shawnees.  Nor  should  the  fact  be 
overlooked  that  that  they  are  marked  with  those  impressions,  so  com- 
mon in  mound  i)ottery,  which  are  usually  attributed  to  basketwork  in 
which  the  vessels  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  while  drying  pre- 
vious to  burning,  though  in  reality  in  these  instances  they  are  due  to 
a  textile  fabric  or  pattern-markers. 

The  statements  so  often  made  that  the  mound  pottery,  especially  that 
of  Ohio,  far  excels  anything  made  by  the  Indians  is  a  mistake  and  is 
not  justified  by  the  facts.  Wilson,  carried  away  with  this  supposed 
superiority  of  the  Ohio  mound  pottery,  goes  so  far  in  his  comparison 
with  other  mound  i)ottery  as  to  ascribe  the  ornamented  ware  found  in 
the  mounds  of  Mississippi  to  the  red  Indian,"  yet  asserts  in  the  same 
paragraph  that  it  suggests  "  no  analogy  to  the  finer  ware  of  the  Ohio 
mounds."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  l^adaillac  affirms  that  the  pottery  of 
Missouri  (that  found  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state)  ''is  superior 
to  that  of  Ohio."  2 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  supposed  sui)eriority  of  the  Ohio  mound 
pottery,  maintained  by  so  many  writers,  is  based  on  the  description  of 
two  vessels  by  Squier  and  Davis,  and,  as  we  have  seen  from  what  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Ran,  a  competent  witness,  is  not  supported  by  evidence. 

Mound-builders  and  Indians  cultirated  maize. — A  resemblance  between 
the  customs  of  the  mound-builders  and  Indians  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  both  cultivated  and  relied,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  maize  or 
Indian  corn  for  subsistence.  As  proofs  have  already  be^n  presented 
showing  that  this  statement  is  true  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  lier(^  the  evidence  that  it  is  also  true  as  to  the  former. 
That  the  mound-builders  must  have  relied  greatly  upon  agricultural 
X)roducts  for  subsistence  is  maintained,  as  heretofore  shown,  by  those 
who  contend  they  were  not  Indians,  and  is  admitted  by  all.  It  is  also 
generally  admitted  that  maize  was  tluMr  chief  food  product,  but  this  is 
not  left  to  inference  alone,  as  there  are  proofs  of  it  from  the  mounds. 
Not  oidy  are  there  prints  of  the  cobs  on  many  clay  vessels,  but  lumps 
of  clay  bearing  the  impress  of  the  ears ;  also  charred  cobs,  ears,  and 

1  Prcli.  Man.,  ii.  t>.  2.'!.  2  L  ATiif'riqne  Prehistoriqiie,  p.  141. 
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grains  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  mounds  and  in  pits  or  caches 
wliicli  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the    veritable  niound-builders/' 

Another  fact  may  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  which,  though 
negative  in  character,  appears  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Although  metates  are,  and  from  time  immemorial  have  been,  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Central  Americans,  Mexicans,  and  Pueblo  Indians  of 
'New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  not  one  has  been  found  in  connection  with 
the  ancient  works  east  of  the  plains;  and  so  far  as  ascertained  only 
two  or  three  have  been  found  in  this  entire  area.  These  were  dug  or 
I)lowed  up  in  Missouri  not  far  from  the  Missouri  river,  but  without  any 
indications  of  having  pertained  to  the  mound-builders.  Probably 
these  may  have  been  brought  here  by  the  plain  tribes  which  shifted 
back  and  forth  from  side  to  side  or  by  the  Spaniards  who  visited  Mis- 
souri at  an  early  day  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Osages.^ 

The  mound-builders  used  stone  mortars  for  grinding  paint  and  for 
other  purposes,  but  none  adapted  to,  or  that  we  can  supi)ose  were  ordi- 
narily used  for  grinding  maize  have  been  observed.  It  is  therefore 
more  than  probable  that  they  made  use  of  the  wooden  hominy  mortar 
just  as  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  do. 

The  marked  absence  of  this  useful  implement  from  all  the  works  of 
the  mound-builders  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  a  very  impoi  tant 
fact  in  this  connection.  As  it  appears  to  have  been  used  not  only  by 
the  cultured  but  also  by  most  of  tlie  wild  tribes  from  New  Mexico  to 
the  isthmus,  and  was  unknown  to  the  mound-builders  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  we  have  in  this  fact  an  indication  that  the  peoj^le  of  the 
two  regions  were  widely  distinct  from  eacli  other.  It  affords  an  argn- 
ment  against  the  theory  which  connects  the  nnmnd-builders  and  Pueblo 
tribes,  and  also  against  those  which  connect  the  former  and  the  Mexican 
nations.  At  least  it  renders  doubtfnl  the  theory  which  derives  the 
former  from  the  latter.  Coming  into  a  forest-covered  region  would 
doubtless  cause  some  change  in  customs,  bnt  this  change  would  not  be 
so  sudden  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  them.  Passing  from  a  forest  to  a 
woodless  region  would  of  course  account  for  a  change  of  custom  in  this 
respect. 

Articles  of  shell, — There  are  some  marked  resemblances  in  the  cus- 
toms of  the  two  peoples  in  regard  to  the  various  articles  made  by  them 
from  shells.  Several  species,  of  large,  univalve,  marine  shells  were 
used  by  the  Indians  as  drinking  cups.  These  were  usually  prepared 
for  this  purpose  by  removing  the  columella.  Proof  of  this  custom  is 
found  in  the  statements  of  several  of  the  early  writers.  The  manner 
in  which  they  were  used  is  shown  in  the  Brevis  Xarratio  of  De  Bry, 
Pis.  XIX  and  xl,  and  described  by  Haywood.-  The  statement  of  the 
latter  author  is  as  follows: 

Our  southern  Indians,  at  the  annual  feast  of  harvest,  send  to  those  who  are  sick 
at  home  or  unable  to  come  out  one  of  the  ohl  consecrated  shells  full  of  the  sancti- 


'  Du  Pratz  Hist.  Louisiana,  English  Transl.,  p.  320       *  Nat.  and  Aboriginal  Hist.  Tenn.,  p.  156. 
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lied  bitter  cassena.  The  Creeks  used  it  in  1778  in  one  of  their  evening  entertain- 
ments at  Altassa,  where,  after  the  assembly  were  seated  in  the  council,  illuminated 
by  their  mystical  cane  fire  in  the  center,  two  middle-aged  men  came  together,  each 
having  a  very  large  conch  shell  full  of  black  drink,  advancing  with  slow,  uniform, 
and  steady  steps,  their  eyes  and  countenances  lifted  up,  and  singing  very  low,  but 
sweetly,  till  they  came  within  6  or  8  steps  of  the  king's  and  white  peoj)le's  seats, 
when  thej^  stopped,  and  each  rested  his  shell  upon  a  little  table;  but  soon  taking  it 
up  again  advanced,  and  each  presented  his  shell,  one  to  the  king  and  the  other  to 
the  chief  of  the  white  people. 

The  shells  used  for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  Busycon 
perverswn  aud  Cassis  Jiammea. 

Specimens  of  these  species,  prepared  for  use  as  drinking  cups,  have 
been  found  in  mounds  and  ancient  graves  in  most  of  the  Southern  states 
and  also  as  far  north  as  Wisconsin.  Glay  vessels  made  in  imitation  of 
them  have  also  been  found. ^ 

A  fact  worth  noticing  in  this  connection  is  that  a  specimen  of  Busy- 
con  perverstim  obtained  from  a  mound  in  Arkansas  (see  Fig.  133)  has  an 
elaborate  ornamental  design  engraved  on  the  outer  surface.  As  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  particular  species  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  sacred 
drinking  cups,  aud,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  there  are  the  best  of 
reasons  for  believing  the  mounds  of  that  part  of  Arkansas  where  this 
specimen  was  found  were  built  by  Indians,  we  connect  the  most  ad- 
vanced art  of  th§  mound  builders  with  the  Indians. 

I  call  special  attention  to  these  little  details,  as  they  are  illustrative 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  threads  which  seem  to  bind  these  two  peoples 
together.  It  is  in  the  details  we  are  to  find  the  strong  proofs  of  the 
theory  we  are  contending  for. 

The  shell  beads  form  another  of  these  threads  of  evidence.  The  man- 
ufacture and  use  of  shell  beads  is  common  among  unenlightened  peo- 
ples, and  hence  the  fact  that  both  mound-builders  and  Indians  made  use 
of  them  is  nothing  in  point.  But  when  we  come  to  note  the  particular 
forms  and  find  that  there  are  characteristics  by  which  the  prehistoric 
specimens  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Gulf  states  can,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  distinguished  from  those  of  all  other  sections  of  North  America, 
we  touch  another  of  those  threads  of  evidence  just  alluded  to.  This  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  many  and  probably  most  of  the 
forms  found  in  the  mounds  can  be  traced  to  the  Indians  of  the  same 
region. 

A  number  of  these  forms  are  mentioned  by  the  old  writers,  notably 
Beverly  in  his  History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia,^  and  Lawson 
in  his  History  of  Carolina.^  Biedma  also  notes  the  fact  that  among 
the  riches  of  the  Indians  of  Pacaha  (Quapaws  ?)  were  beads  made  of 
sea  snails,"  thousands  of  wliich  have  been  found  in  the  mounds. 

Shell  spoons  and  scrapers  Avere  used  by  the  Indians  and  hundreds 
have  been  found  in  the  mounds. 

>  See  Art  in  Shell,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  pp.  194-198,  2d  Kept.  Bur.  Ethn. 
2  P.  .58.  Londoti,  1705.    Also  ed.  1722,  pp.  195-196. 
3P.:{]5,  Kaleigli  reprint.  (1860.) 
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The  shell  gorgets  api)ear  to  furnish,  by  their  peculiar  form  and  orna- 
mentation, a  very  evident  connecting  link  between  the  two  peoples. 
The  various  forms  taken  from  the  mounds  will  be  found  figured  m  Mr. 
Holmes's  paper  in  the  second  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
Some  of  these  are  also  given  in  our  tigures  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
volume.  Beverly,^  speaking  of  shell  ornaments  made  by  the  Indians, 
remarks:  ''Of  this  shell  [which  he  calls  the  cunk  shell]  they  also 
make  round  tablets  of  about  4  inches  diameter,  which  they  polish  as 
smooth  as  the  other,  and  sometimes  they  etch  or  grave  thereon  circles, 
stars,  a  half  moon,  or  any  other  figure  suitable  to  their  fancy.  These 
they  wear  instead  of  medals  before  or  behind  their  neck." 

Lawson's^  testimony  corresponds  with  this:  "  They  oftentimes  make 
of  this  shell  a  sort  of  gorge,  which  they  wear  about  their  neck  in  a 
string,  so  it  hangs  on  their  collar,  whereon  sometimes  is  graven  a 
cross  or  some  odd  sort  of  figure  which  comes  next  in  their  fancy." 

We  have  only  to  examine  Fig.  3,  PI.  lii,  2d  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn., 
and  our  Fig.  213  to  find  Beverly's  circles  and  half  moon,  although 
the  chief  engraved  figure  is  intended  to  represent  a  serpent.  On  the 
shell  represented  in  the  former  of  these  figures  we  see  Lawson's  cross. 
Moreover,  we  see  in  all  the  two  holes  through  whicli  to  pass  the 
string  for  suspending  them.  As  some  of  the  shells  have  been  found  in 
typical  mounds,  and  with  the  original  and  lowest  burials,  and  also  in 
stone  graves,  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  true  mound- 
builders  and  historic  Indians  which  seems  to  identify  the  two  as  one 
people,  at  least  in  the  region  where  these  relics  are  found.  Further 
reference  will  hereafter  be  made  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
certain  tribes  as  mound-builders. 

Dumont  remarks  that — 

There  ar(i  still  to  be  seen  on  the  seashore  beautiful  shells  made  by  snails  (or 
limagon),  which  are  called  bargaux;  they  are  very  useful  for  making  handsome 
tobacco  boxes,  for  they  bear  their  mother-of-pearl  with  tbem.  It  is  of  these 
burgaux  that  the  native  women  make  their  ear  rings.  For  this  purpose  they  take 
the  end  of  it  which  they  rub  a  long  time  on  hard  stones,  and  thus  give  it  the 
form  of  a  nail  furnished  with  a  head,  in  order  that  when  they  place  them  in  their 
ears  they  wnll  be  held  by  this  kind  of  pivot.  For  these  savages  have  much  larger 
holes  in  their  ears  than  our  Frenchmen ;  the  thumb  could  be  passed  through  them, 
however  large  it  might  be.  The  savages  also  wear  around  the  neck  plates  made  of 
pieces  of  these  shells,  which  are  shaped  in  the  same  manner  on  stones,  and  which 
they  form  into  round  or  oval  pieces  of  about  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
then  pierced  near  the  edge  by  means  of  lire  and  used  as  ornaments. - 

The  nail-shaped  pieces  and  circular  ornaments  alluded  to  are  very 
common  in  mounds.  Examples  of  these  types  are  shown  by  Mr.  Holmes 
in  his  article  entitled  "Art  in  Shell  of  the  Ancient  Americans,"  Second 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  in  our  figures  283  and 
284.3 


'  Lawsou,  Hist,  of  Carolina,  p.  315,  Raleigh  2  Mem.  Hist.  La.  (Paris,  1753),  vol.  1,  p.  94. 

reprint.    (1860.)  ^  Pis.  xxx  and  XLVI. 
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Pipes  and  tobacco. — That  the  mouud-builders  were  great  smokers  is 
proven  by  the  very  large  number  of  i)ipe.s  which  have  been  found  in 
their  mounds  and  graves.  So  numerous  are  these  and  so  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  mound  area  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  that  pipe- 
making  and  i^ipe-smoking  may  be  taken  as  a  marked  characteristic  of 
this  ancient  people.  Moreover  the  fact  that  smoking  the  pipe  i)revailed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  this  entire  area  indicates  that  the  mound- 
building  age  was  continuous. 

That  the  pipe  was  an  essential  to  Indian  happiness  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  x)roof  here.  We  have  therefore  in  the  evidence  of  the  very 
general  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  mound-builders  one  proof  that  they 
were  Indians  in  the  limited  sense  mentioned.  At  any  rate  it  furnishes 
one  reason  for  concluding  that  they  were  not  directly  connected  with  the 
^^ahua  tribes  of  Mexico  or  the  Maya-Quiche  tribes  of  Central  America. 
The  pipe  was  not  an  article  in  general  use  among  either  the  Nahua  or 
Maya  nations;  not  a  single  one  appears  to  be  represented  in  their 
ancient  manuscripts  or  paintings  or  their  carved  inscriptions;  the  cigar 
is  represented,  but  no  pipe.  According  to  Bancroft,  ^'  The  habit  of  smok- 
ing did  not  possess  among  the  Nahuas  the  peculiar  character  attached 
to  it  by  the  North  American  natives,  as  an  indispensable  accessory  to 
treaties,  the  cementing  of  friendship,  and  so  forth,  but  was  indulged 
in  chiefly  by  the  sick  as  a  pastime,  and  for  its  stimulating  effect." 
"Tobacco,"  he  adds,  "was  generally  smoked  after  dinner,  in  the  form 
of  paper,  reed,  or  maize-leaf  cigarettes,  called  pocyetl, '  smoking  tobacco,^ 
or  acayetlj  'tobacco-reed,'  Hhe  leaf  being  mixed  in  a  paste,'  says  Vey- 
tia,  'With  xochiocotzotl,  liquidambar,  aromatic  herbs,  and  pulverized 
charcoal,  so  as  to-  keep  smoldering  when  once  lighted  and  shed  a  per- 
fume.' " ' 

This  appears,  so  fax  as  my  examinations  have  extended,  to  corre- 
spond with  what  is  stated  by  the  older  authorities,  or,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  with  what  they  do  not  state,  as  but  very  little 
is  said  upon  the  subject  which  is  corroborative,  for,  had  the  pipe  been 
in  use  among  the  Nahuas  and  Mayas,  as  it  was  among  the  Indians  and 
mound-builders,  it  would  have  had  a  j)rominent  place  in  their  paintings, 
manuscripts,  and  sculpture,  and  the  old  S])anish  authors  would  have 
had  much  to  say  in  regard  to  it.  The  museum  at  Mexico  does  not  con- 
tain above  half  a  dozen  pipes  with  bowls. 

This  fact  is  certainly  one  argument  against  the  theory  that  the 
mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi  valley  were  Aztecs  or  Mayas,  and 
what  strengthens  it  is  that  the  ancient  stone  pipes  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
especially  of  southern  California,  are  of  an  entirely  different  type  from 
those  of  the  mounds  east  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  the  prevailing  form 
being  a  flattened  tube,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Vol.  viiof  Lieut. 
Wheeler's  Survey. 

'  Native  Races,  li,  287. 
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LINKS  CONNECTING  THE  INDIANS  DIRECTLY  WITH  THE  MOUND- 

BUILDERS. 

THE  ETOWAH  MOUND — STONE  ORAVES. 

In  this  class  of  proofs  properly  belongs  the  historical  evidence;  but, 
as  this  has  been  given  in  a  x)revions  chapter,  reference  is  made  here 
only  to  certain  facts  which  seem  to  bridge  over  the  snpposed  gap  sep- 
arating the  Indians  of  historic  times  from  the  mound-bnilders,  and  to 
identify  certain  tribes  as  pertaining  to  the  latter. 

THE    LARGE  ETOWAH  MOUND. 

As  the  historical  evidence  adduced  shows  beyond  contradiction  that 
the  Indians  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  country  at  the  time  they 
were  first  encountered  by  Europeans  did  erect  UKmnds,  construct  walls 
of  defense,  and  dig  canals,  the  question  of  their  ability  to  plan  and  to  com- 
bine and  control  force  for  the  constructicm  of  such  works  must  be  con- 
ceded. Yet  there  are  probably  some  long  wedded  to  the  theory  of  a  "  lost 
race"  or  Toltec  migration,  who  will  still  maintain  that  only  the  tumuli 
and  other  works  of  inferior  dimensions  and  simple  designs,  and  the 
ruder  works  of  art  arc  to  be  attributed  to  the  Indians,  but  that  the 
larger  and  more  extensive  remains  are  due  to  a  different  race. 

If  De  Soto's  route  could  be  traced  minutely  and  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, it  would  be  possible,  no  doubt,  to  identify,  so  far  as  they  remain, 
the  mounds  and  other  works  of  which  the  chroniclers  of  his  expedition 
speak;  but  unfoi  tunately  this  can  not  be  done.  Still,  there  are  some 
parts  of  it  that  can  be  determined  within  reasonable  limits.  For 
example,  scarcely  a  doubt  remains  that  he  passed  through  the  northern 
l^art  of  Georgia,  striking  the  head  waters  of  the  ('oosa  river.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  while  in  this  region  he  stopped  at  an  Indian  town 
(Guaxule)  in  which  the  house  of  the  cacique  was  situated  on  a  mound 
of  sutficient  size  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  of  his  follo\yers  who 
were  Garcilasso's  informants.  This,  there  are  reasons  for  believing, 
was  the  celebrated  Etowah  mound  near  Cartersville.  It  is  true  Dr. 
O.  C.  Jones,  the  leading  authority  on  the  antiquities  of  the  southern 
States,  locates  Guaxule  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Murray  county,'  but 
in  this  instance  I  think  he  is  certainly  m  error,  as  no  mound  has  been 
found  there  which  will  m  any  respect  answer  the  description  given. 

Garcilasso  says:  "La  casa  estava  en  un  cerro  alto,  como  de  otras 
semejantes  hemas  dicho.  Tenio  toda  ella  al  derredor  un  paseadero  que 
l^odiau  pasearse  por  el  seis  hombres  juntos."  "  Tlie  house  stood  on  a 
high  hill  (mound)  similar  to  others  we  have  already  mentioned.  It  had 
round  about  it  a  roadway  on  which  six  men  might  march  abreast." 


'  Hernando  De  Soto,  p.  35. 

2  History  of  Florida.    Ed.  1723.  Lib.  iii,  Cap.  xx,  p.  139,  and  Ed.  of  1605. 
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This  language  is  peculiar,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  can  apply  to  no 
other  mound  in  Georgia  than  the  large  one  near  Cartersville,  Georgia. 
Kor  is  this  a  mere  supposition,  for  my  assistants  have  made  careful 
search  throughout  northern  Georg  ia  ,  the  immediately  adjoining  portions 
of  South  Carolina,  and  eastern  Tennessee,  without  finding  any  other 
mound  that  can  possibly  answer  this  description.  The  words  "similar 
to  others  we  have  mentioned"  are  evidently  intended  to  signify  that 
it  was  artificial,  and  this  is  conceded  by  all  who  have  noticed  the  pas- 
sage: "  alto  "  (high)  in  the  mouths  of  the  explorers  indicates  something- 
more  elevated  than  ordinary  mounds.  The  roadway  or  passage-way 
round  about  it  is  i)eculiar  and  is  the  only  mention  of  the  kind  by  any 
of  the  three  chroniclers.    How  is  it  to  be  explained  i 

Ool.  G.  G.  Jones  says  that  this  "  roadway''  was  a  terrace,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  terrace  at  the  end  or  side  of  a  mound  form- 
ing an  apron-like  extension  (the  only  form  which  has  been  found  in  the 
South),  could  have  been  so  described  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  road- 
way, which  the  mode  of  estimating  the  width  shows  was  intended. 

As  Garcilasso  wrote  from  information  and  not  from  personal  observa- 
tion, he  often  failed  to  catch  from  his  informant  a  correct  notion  of  the 
things  described  to  him.  In  this  case  it  seems  that  he  understood 
there  was  a  terrace  running  entirely  around  the  mound  or  a  roadway 
winding  around  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  broad  way  winding  up 
the  side  of  the  Etowah  mound  (see  Fig.  183)  appears  to  answer  the 
description  better  than  what  is  seen  in  any  other  ancient  structure  in 
Georgia.  It  is  broad  and  ascends  at  a  gentle  slope,  giving  to  the 
observer  the  idea  of  a  roadway,  for  which  it  was  evidently  intended. 
It  is  a  large  mound,  quite  high,  and  one  that  would  doubtless  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  Spanish  soldiers.  Its  dimensions  indicate  that  the 
tribe  by  which  it  was  built  was  strong  in  numbers  and  might  send 
forth  "  500  warriors  "  to  greet  the  Spanish  adventurers.  The  locality 
is  also  within  the  limits  of  De  Soto's  route  as  given  by  the  best  authori- 
ties; and,  lastly,  there  is  no  other  mound  within  the  possible  limits  of 
his  route  which  Avill  in  any  respect  answer  the  description.  As  Gar- 
cilasso must  have  learned  of  this  mound  from  his  informants  and 
described  it  according  to  the  impression  conveyed  to  his  mind,  we  are 
justified  in  accepting  the  statement  as  substantially  correct.  The  agree- 
ment between  the  statement  and  the  fact  that  a  mound  of  the  peculiar 
kind  described  is  found  in  the  limited  region  referred  to,  would  be  a 
remarkable  coincidence  if  the  former  were  not  based  on  tlie  personal 
observations  of  the  informants.  We  are  therefore  fully  justified  in 
believing  that  the  work  alluded  to  by  the  old  Spanish  author  is  none 
other  than  the  great  mound  on  the  Etowah  river,  near  Cartersville, 
Georgia,  and  that  here  we  can  ])oint  to  one  of  the  Indian  villages  men- 
tioned by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Adelantado's  unfortunate  expedition. 

If  this  conclusion  be  correct,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Indians  were  tlie  autliors  of  this,  one  of  the  largest  mounds 
12  ETH  44 
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found  in  tne  country,  its  solid  contents  being  not  less  than  4,000,000 
cubic  feet.  This  is  corroborated,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  three  prominent  mounds  of  the  group  was  found, 
when  excavated,  to  contain  burials  in  box-shaped  stone  cists  of  the 
form  so  common  in  middle  Tennessee. 

As  stone  cists  or  graves  have  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
direct  attention  at  this  point  to  this  class  of  works  which  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  prehistoric  and  historic  times. 

STONE  GRAVES. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  clearly  the  argument  based 
upon  these  works  it  is  necessary  to  give  here  a  brief  explanation. 

There  are  several  forms  and  varieties  of  stone  graves,  or  cists,  found 
in  the  mound  area  embraced  in  this  discussion,  some  being  of  cobble- 
stone, others  of  slabs,  some  round,  others  polygonal,  some  roof-shaped, 
others  square,  and  others  box-shaped,  or  parallelograms.  The  refer- 
ence at  present  is  only  to  the  last  mentioned — the  box-shaped  type,  made 
of  stone  slabs,  as  heretofore  described.  If  the  evidence  shows  that 
this  variety  is  found  only  in  certain  districts,  pertains  to  a  certain  class 
of  works,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  certain  types  of  art,  we  are 
warranted  in  using  it  as  an  ethnic  characteristic,  or  as  indicating  the 
presence  of  particular  tribes.  If  it  can  be  further  shown  that  graves  of 
this  form  are  found  in  mounds  attributed  to  the  so-called  mound- 
builders,  and  that  certain  tribes  of  Indians  of  historic  times  were  also 
accustomed  to  bury  in  them,  we  are  Avarranted  in  assuming  a  continuity 
of  custom  from  the  mound-building  age  to  historic  times,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  those  graves  found  in  the  mounds  are  attributable  to  the 
same  people  (or  allied  tribes)  found  using  them  at  a  later  date.  This 
conclusion  will  be  strengthened  by  finding  that  certain  peculiar  types 
of  art  are  limited  to  the  regions  wliere  these  graves  exist,  and  are  found 
almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  them. 

This  will  indicate  the  line  of  argument  proposed  and  the  character 
of  the  proofs  to  be  presented.  If  the  result  prove  satisfactory  it  is 
evident  that  we  will  have  an  index  i^ointing  to  particular  tribes  known 
to  historic  times,  who  were  mound- builders  in  the  mound-building  age. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  tribe  was  so  isolated  as  to  leave  no 
marks  of  connection  with  others,  hence  it  is  more  than  likely  that  hav- 
ing identified  one  we  shall  obtain  clews  to  another.  We  should  also 
observe  that  while  our  evidence  is  pointing  in  one  direction,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  eliminating  the  supposed  i^ossibilities  in  another. 

These  graves,  as  is  well  known,  are  formed  of  rough  unhewn  slabs 
or  flat  pieces  of  stone,  thus :  First — in  a  pit  some  2  or  3  feet  deep,  and 
of  the  desired  dimensions,  dug  for  the  ])urpose — a  layer  is  placed  to 
form  the  floor;  next,  similar  i:)ieces  are  set  on  edge  for  the  sides  and 
ends,  over  which  other  slabs  are  laid  flat,  forming  the  covering,  the 
whole,  when  finished,  making  a  rude,  box-shaped  coffin  or  sepulcher. 
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Sometimes  one  or  more  of  tlie  six  faces  are  wanting  j  occasionally  the 
bottom  consists  of  a  layer  of  waterworn  bowlders;  sometimes  the  top 
is  not  a  single  layer,  but  other  pieces  are  laid  over  the  joints,  and  some- 
times they  are  placed  shingle  fashion.  They  vary  in  length  from  14 
inches  to  8  feet,  and  in  width  from  9  inches  to  3  feet.  It  is  not  an 
nnusnal  thing  to  find  a  mound  containing  a  number  of  these  cists 
arranged  in  two,  three,  or  more  tiers.  As  a  general  rule  those  not  in 
mounds  are  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  some  instances  even 
projecting  above  it.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  who  has  examined  them 
has  failed  to  note  their  strong  resemblance  to  the  European  mode  of 
burial.  Even  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  who  attributes  them  to  some  ancient 
race,"  was  forcibly  reminded  of  this  resemblance,  as  he  remarks:  ^^In 
looking  at  the  rude,  stone  coffins  of  Tennessee,  I  have  again  and  again 
been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  in  some  former  age  this  ancient  race 
must  have  come  in  contact  with  Europeans  and  derived  this  mode  of 
burial  from  them.''  ^ 

After  a  somewhat  lengthy  review  of  the  various  modes  of  burial 
practiced  by  the  aborigines  of  America  he  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusion:  '^We  have  now  carefully  examined  at  the  modes  of  burial 
practiced  by  the  American  aborigines,  in  extenso,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  ancient  race  of  Tennessee  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  their 
l)eculiar  method  of  interment  in  rude,  stone  coffins.  Whilst  the  custom 
of  burying  the  dead  in  the  sitting  posture  was  almost  universal  with 
the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  North  and  South  America,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  buried  most  commonly  in  long, 
stone  graves,  with  the  body  resting  at  length,  as  among  civilized  nations 
of  the  present  day  in  Europe  and  America."^ 

Since  the  x)nblication  of  Dr.  Jones's  paper  much  additional  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  these  graves  has  been  obtained,  and  the  area  in  which 
they  occur  has  been  greatly  extended,  but  the  result  has  been,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel,  rather  to  confirm  than  to  disprove  the  opinion 
here  expressed.  Graves  of  the  same  character  have  been  observed  in 
northern  Georgia,  in  the  lower  portions  of  eastern  Tennessee,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  river,  at  various  i)oints  in  Ohio  and  in  southern 
Illinois.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  these  places  were  at  one 
time  or  another  occupied  by  the  same  people  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the 
Cumberland  valley,  or  by  closely  allied  tribes. 

It  appears  from  these  facts  that  this  is  an  ethnic  characteristic,  though 
depending  upon  the  presence  of  the  proper  materials.  Our  next  step 
is  to  prove  that  the  same  mode  of  burial  was  adopted  by  one  or  more 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  historic  times. 

Dr.  Jones,  although  believing  in  the  great  antiquity  of  these  works, 
was,  as  already  noticed,  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  resemblance  to 
the  European  mode  of  burial  that  he  expresses  the  belief  that  "in 
some  former  age  this  ancient  race  must  have  come  in  contact  with 

•  Aboriginal  Remains,  Tenn.,  pp.  35 ;  Sm.  Cont.,  Vol.  xxii.  Ibid.,  j).  34. 
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Europeans  and  derived  this  mode  of  burial  from  them.  .  This  view,''  he 
continues,  ^'.is  sustained  not  only  by  the  presence  of  copper  crosses 
and  of  vases  with  crosses  and  scalloped  circles  i)aiuted  around  them, 
and  of  bones  evidently  diseased  by  syphilis,  in  the  stone  graves,  but 
also  b}^  certain  traditions  formerly  preserved  by  the  surrounding  In 
dian  tribes." ' 

Dr.  Jones  may  have  been  mistaken  in  some  of  his  conclusions:  this 
language  is  therefore  given  here  as  much  because  it  indicates  the  im- 
pression made  upon  a  well  informed  mind  by  the  careful  study  of  these 
works,  as  for  the  statements  in  it.  Attention,  however,  is  called  to  the 
copper  crosses  mentioned,  as  they  are  an  indication  of  contact  with 
Europeans.  Not  that  the  presence  of  a  cross  is  necessarily  an  indica- 
tion of  contact  with  European  civilization — for  many  are  found  which 
must  have  been  in  existence  long  before  the  discovery  by  Columbus — 
but  because  of  the  peculiar  form  of  some  of  those  alluded  to. 

But  the  position  assumed  does  not  rest  on  such  vague  and  uncertain 
inoof  as  it  is  stated  jwsitively  by  Loskiel  that  the  Delawares  were  ac- 
customed to  bury  their  dead  in  this  wise;  his  words  are  as  follows: 

They  buried  their  dead  by  digging  a  grave  of  the  required  size  and  about  one  or 
two  feet  deep  5  thoy  put  flat  stones  at  the  bottom  and  set  others  at  each  end  and  each 
side  on  the  edge;  then  laid  the  body  in,  generally  on  the  back  at  lull  length,  covered 
the  grave  with  the  same  kind  of  stone  laid  as  closely  together  i\s  practicahU,  ivithont 
cement,  sometimes  laying  smaller  stones  over  the  joints  or  cracks  to  keep  the  earth  from 
falling  into  the  grave.  Then  they  covered  the  grave  with  earth,  not  generally  more 
than  two  or  three!  fet't  high.  ' 

Barber  states  that — 

Several  tribes  were  accustomed  to  incase  their  dead  in  stone  boxes  or  tombs. 
Among  these  were  the  Lenni-Lenape,  or  Delawares,  of  Pennsylvania,  although  tiie 
graves  already  opened  show  an  antiquity  of  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  tifty  or  two  hundred  years,  because  the  native  contents,  consisting  of  frag- 
ments of  rude  pottery  and  ornaments,  are  associated  usually  with  articles  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacture,  such  as  glass  beads,  iron  or  copper  implements,  and  por- 
tions of  firearms.  A  number  of  graves  have  been  examined  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Delaware  Watergaj).  The  tumuli  were  scarcely  distingjiishable,  but  were 
surrounded  by  traces  of  shallow  trenches.  The  skeletons  lay  at  a  depth  of  about 
three  feet,  and  were  in  almost  every  instance  inclosed  in  rude  stone  coffins.  In  one 
case  the  body  had  been  placed  in  a  slight  excavation,  facing  the  east,  and  above  it 
a  low  mound  had  been  built. 

This  evidence  is  not  only  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  some  Indians 
of  historic  times  did  bury  in  cists  of  this  form,  but  it  at  the  same  time 
specifies  the  tribes — the  Delawares  and,  by  inference,  the  Shawnees — for 
as,  at  the  time  indicated  a  part  of  the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  were  living 
with  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former,  the  two  tribes  being  ethnically  re 
lated.  This  introduces  a  new  factor  into  the  argument  and  limits  its 
scope,  as  it  directs  the  inquiry  along  a  particular  line.    The  fact  of  the 

•  Aboriginal  Eemains,  Tenn.,  p.  35 ;  Sm.  Cont.,  Vol.  xxii. 

2  Hist.  Miss.  United  Brethren,  p.  120. 

^  American  Naturalist,  Vol.  xi.  1877,  p.  199. 
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removal  of  a  portion  of  the  Shawiiees  from  the  south  to  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware,  is  too  well  known  to  require  the  proof  to  be  given  here. 

Eeturning  now  to  the  Cumberland  valley  and  regions  of  middle  Ten- 
nessee, already  referi  ed  to,  we  find  here,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
if  the  number  of  graves  be  any  indication,  the  chief  home  of  the  people 
who  buried  in  stone  graves  of  the  peculiar  form  mentioned.  That  we 
can  not  attribute  any  of  these  graves  south  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Dela- 
wares  will  be  conceded.  The  natural  inference,  therefore,  is,  if  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  an  ethnic  characteristic,  that  they  are  due  to  the 
Shawnees.  There  is  undoubted  historical  evidence  that  this  people 
resided  in  the  region  of  the  Cumberland  from  the  earliest  notice  we 
have  of  them  until  their  final  departure  therefrom  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  Col.  Force  correctly  remarks,  ''We  first  find  the  Shawano 
in  actual  history  about  the  year  1600  and  living  along  the  Cumberland 
river,  or  tlie  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.'" 

There  existed  formerly  a  tradition  that  this  nation  extended  settle- 
ments as  far  to  the  southeast  as  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  river,  and 
the  imme  of  this  river  is  yet  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  i^resence  of  this  tribe.  Although  the  latter  supposition  is 
founded  on  a  slender  and  very  doubtful  basis,  and  much  error  has  crept 
into  the  explanations  of  the  tradition  which  has  led  to  its  rejection  by 
some  of  our  best  investigators  of  the  present  day,  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  accepting  it  as  true  when  restricted  to  its  more  exact  and  lim- 
ited form.  This  is  found  in  Milfort,^  who  places  them  in  upper  Geor- 
gia, in  the  Tugelo  region,  and  on  the  headwaters  of  the  large  Georgia 
rivers.  If  this  be  correct  we  have  some  foundation  for  the  tradition 
which  places  them  on  the  Savannah,  as  the  Tugelo  river  is  one  of  its 
upper  branches.  With  this  limitation,  and  the  caution  as  to  accepting 
Milfort's  date,  which  is  evidently  very  far  wrong,  the  tradition  given 
by  Gen.  Eobertson  found  in  Haywood's  ^^^atural  and  Aboriginal 
History  of  Tennessee,-^  may  be  considered  as  corroborative : 

In  1772  the  Little  Corn  Planter,  an  intelligent  Cherokee  chief,  who  was  then 
supposed  to  be  90  years  of  age,  stated,  in  giving  a  history  of  his  own  nation,  that 
the  Savannechers,  which  was  the  name  universally  given  by  the  Indians  to  those 
whom  the  English  call  Shawanese,  removed  from  Savannah  river,  hettveen  Geor<jia 
and  South  Carolina,  hy  permission  of  the  Cherokees,  to  Cumherland,  they  having  been 
fallen  upon  and  almost  ruined  by  a  combination  of  several  of  the  neighboring  tribes 
of  Indians.  That  many  years  afterwards  a  difference  took  place  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  Cherokees,  unexpectedly  to  the  Shawnees.  marched  in  a  large  body 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  latter.  There,  dividing  into  several  small  x^arties,  they 
treacherously,  as  he  expressed  himself,  fell  upon  th(^m  and  put  to  death  a  great  num- 
ber. The  Shawanese  then  forted  themselves  and  maintained  a  long  war  in  defense 
of  their  possession  of  the  country,  even  after  the  Chickasaws  had  joined  the  Chero- 
kees. He  observed  that  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  which  must  have  been  about 
1699,  he  remembered  to  have  heard  his  father,  who  was  a  great  chief,  say  lie  once 
took  a  large  party  against  the  Shawanese,  etc. 

•  Early  Notices  of  the  Indians  of  Ohio,  p.  40.    See  also  Marquette's  statements  in  Jes.  Rel.,  1670,  p. 
91.  and  in  his  Journal,  p.  32.    Paris  Iie[)rint,  1845,  etc. 
^Menioire  (1802),  P.O.  »  P.  222. 
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The  map  of  Noi  tli  America,  by  John  Seiiex,  1710,  indicates  villages 
of  the  Ohaouanous  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Savannah.  On  the  De 
L'Isle  map  of  1700  the  Ontonagannha  (Shawnees)  are  placed  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  great  rivers  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  the  understanding  and  belief  at  an  early  day  that 
Shawnees  had  at  some  time  dwelt  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Savannah ; 
also  that  this  name  and  its  synonyms  were  used  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular x^eople.  In  confirmation  of  the  theory  advanced,  stone  graves 
of  the  particular  tyi^e  we  are  now  considering  have  been  found  in  the 
upper  part  of  IsTacoochee  valley,  which  is  in  the  Tugelo  region.^  Others, 
as  shown  in  Part  i,  have  been  found  by  the  Bureau  assistants  on 
Etowah  river,  farther  west  in  northern  Georgia. 

The  tradition  given  by  Robertson  helps  to  explain  a  puzzling  fact 
discovered  by  the  Bureau  explorers,  to  wit,  that  quite  a  number  of 
these  graves  have  been  found  along  the  Little  Tennessee  river,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  site  of  some  of  the  Cherokee  Overhill  towns.''  As 
the  evidence  derived  from  history  and  the  mounds,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown,  indicated  the  occupancy  of  this  region  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  Cherokees,  who  are  known  to  have  been  long  the  deadly  ene- 
mies of  the  Shawnees,  the  presence  of  these  graves  seemed  to  conflict 
with  the  theory  herein  advanced.  But  the  tradition  given  by  Robert- 
son indicates  a  previous  friendly  relation  between  the  two  tribes  which 
will  serve,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  explain  this  riddle. 

There  is  also  another  item  of  evidence  on  this  point.  By  referring 
to  Schoolcraft's  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  the  reader  will  find  the 
following  statement: 

A  discontented  portion  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  from  Virginia  broke  off  from  the 
nation,  which  removed  to  the  Scioto  country,  in  Ohio,  about  the  year  1730,  and 
formed  a  town  known  by  the  name  of  Lulhegrud,  in  what  is  now  Clark  county 
[Kentucky],  about  30  miles  east  of  this  place  [Lexington].  This  tribe  left  this 
country  about  1750,  and  went  to  east  Tennessee,  to  the  Cheroke<'  Nation.'^ 

The  following  remark  in  Haywood's  ^'  Civil  and  Political  History  of 
Tennessee"'^  is  worthy  of  note  here: 

A  nation  of  Indians  called  the  Cheavanoes  is  laid  down  [on  an  old  map]  as 
settled  below  the  Cherokees  in  the  county  adjacent  to  where  Fort  Deposit  now  stands, 
on  the  Tennessee  and  southwardly  of  it,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  people  now 
called  the  Shawnees,  who  may  have  settled  there  under  the  auspices  of  their  old 
friends  and  allies  the  Cherokees,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shawnees  from  the 
Savannah  river.  This  conjecture  is  fortified  by  the  circumstance  that  the  French  in 
ancient  times  called  what  is  now  the  Cumberland  by  the  name  Shauvanon,  on  which 
the  Shawnees  were  for  many  years  settled. 

The  Cherokees  had  another  tradition,  that  when  they  first  crossed 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  w^est,  that  is,  from  North  Carolina  into  eastern 
Tennessee,  they  found  the  Shawnees  at  war  with  the  Creeks/  This 
would  indicate  that  the  Cherokees  had  i^enetrated  into  North  Carolina 
before  they  had  into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Tennessee  or  Hogohega. 


'  Jones's  Southern  Indians,  p.  214. 
2  Hist,  of  the  Indians,  Vol.  I,  p.  301. 


3  P.  27. 

•*  Ramsey's  Annals  of  Tenn.,  p.  84. 
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Some  years  ago  Mr.  George  E.  Sellers  discovered  near  tliesalt  spring 
in  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  on  Saline  river,  fragments  of  clay  vessels 
of  unusually  large  size,  Avhicli  excited  mucli  interest  in  the  minds  of 
antiquarians,  not  only  because  of  the  size  of  the  vessels  indicated  by  the 
fragments,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  they  appeared  to  have  been 
used  by  some  prehistoric  people  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  because 
they  bore  imj)ressions  made  by  some  textile  fabric.  In  the  same  imme- 
diate locality  were  also  discovered  a  large  number  of  box-shaped  stone 
graves.  That  the  latter  were  the  work  of  the  people  who  made  the 
pottery  Mr.  Sellers  demonstrated  by  finding  that  many  of  the  graves 
were  lined  at  the  bottom  with  fragments  of  these  large  clay  ^' salt 
pans."  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  mention  of  this  pottery  had  been  made 
long  previously  by  J.  M.  Peck  in  the  Gazetteer  of  Illinois.^  He 
remarks  that  about  the  Gallatin  and  Big  Muddy  ^  salines  large  frag- 
ments of  earthenware  are  very  frequently  found  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  They  appear  to  have  been  portions  of  large  kettles  used, 
probably,  by  the  natives  for  obtaining  salt." 

The  settlement  of  the  Shawn ees  at  Shawneetown  on  the  Ohio  river 
in  this  (Gallatin)  county  in  comparatively  modern  times  is  attested,  not 
only  by  history,  but  also  by  the  name  by  which  the  town  is  still  known. 
But  there  is  some  evidence  that  an  older  Shawnee  village  was  at  one 
time  located  at  the  very  point  where  this  ^'  salt  kettle"  i)ottery  and  these 
stone  graves  are  found.  In  the  American  State  Papers  *  is  a  commu- 
nication by  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Land  Company  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  occurs  the  following  statements: 

On  the  5tli  of  July,  1773,  the  bargain  was  completed  by  which  these  Indians  (Illi- 
nois) for  a  large  and  valuable  consideration  agreed  to  sell  to  Murray  and  his  asso- 
ciates two  tracts  of  land  which  are  thus  bounded:  the  first  begins  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  mouth  of  Heron  creek,  called  by  the  French  'the 
river  of  Mary/  being  about  a  league  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskias  river. 
From  thence  the  line  runs  a  straight  course  northward  of  east  about  eight  leagues, 
be  it  more  or  less,  to  the  hilly  plains;  thence  the  same  course  in  a  direct  line  to  a 
remarkable  place  known  by  the  name  of  the  Buffalo  Hoofs,  seventeen  leagues  or 
thereabouts,  belt  more  or  less;  thence  the  same  course  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Salt  Lick 
creek,  about  seven  leagues,  be  it  more  or  less ;  thence  crossing  the  creek  about  one 
league  below  the  ancient  Shawnese  town,  in  an  easterly,  or  a  little  to  the  north  of  east 
course,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Ohio  river,  about  four  leagues,  be  it  more  or  less ;  thence 
down  the  Ohio  by  its  several  courses  until  it  empties  into  the  Mississippi,"  etc. 

A  copy  of  the  deed  is  also  given  dated  July  20,  1773,^  containing  tlie 
same  boundaries,  and  with  it  the  i)roof  of  record  in  the  office  at  Kaskas- 
kia  the  2d  of  September,  1773. 

Although  the  claim  was  rightly  rejected  by  Congress  and  the  direc- 
tions given  are  slightly  erroneous,  as  the  geography  of  the  west  was  not 

'  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  xi,  pp.  573-584.  Public  Lund.s,  class  VHi,  vol.  2.  p.  108,  Gales 

'^834,  p.  52.  and  Seaton  edition,  1834. 

I  know  from  personal  observation  that  this  is  *  I*.  1 17. 
true  in  regard  to  the  latter  locality. 
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well  understood  at  that  time,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  tlie  locali- 
ties are  correctly  named,  as  it  is  not  likely  such  a  vast  claim  would  have 
been  based  on  boundaries  determined  by  imaginary  places.  These 
were  real  and  given  as  correctly  as  the  information  then  obtainable 
would  admit  of.  Tlie  location  of  the  ancient  Shawanese  town"  is 
l)retty  definitely  fixed,  as  it  is  on  Saline  river,  above  wliere  the  line 
crosses,  and  about  four  leagues  from  the  Oliio,  and  was  at  that  time, 
1773,  known  as  the  Ancient  Shawnese  town.  The  Shawnee  village  of 
modern  times  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  where  the  city  named  after 
them  now  stands,  nor  was  it  ancient  at  the  making  of  the  aforesaid 
deed,  as  it  Avas  in  its  prime  in  1800,  when  visited  by  Ashe.'  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  old  town  was  not  included  in  the  bounds 
given,  while  the  land  on  which  the  latter  stood  was. 

The  next  point  is  to  show  that  the  Shawnees  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  salt.  Collins,  in  his  History  of  Kentucky,^  gives  an  account 
of  the  capture  and  adventures  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ingals,  the  first  white 
woman  known  to  have  visited  Kentucky.  In  this  narrative  occurs  the 
following  statement : 

The  first  white  woinaii  in  Kentucky  was  Mrs.  Mary  Inguls,  noe  Draper,  wlio  in 
1756  with  her  two  little  boys,  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Draper,  and  others,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Shawanee  Indians  from  her  home  on  the  top  of  the  great  Allegheny 
ridge,  in  Montgomery  county,  West  Virginia.  Tlie  captives  were  taken  down  the 
Kanawha  to  the  salt  region  and,  after  a  few  days  spent  in  making  salt,  to  the  Indian 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river. 

By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  June  7,  1803,  proclaimed  December  26, 
1803,  between  the  Delawares,  Shawnees  and  other  tribes,  and  the  United 
States,  it  w^as  agreed  tliat  in  (*onsideration  of  the  relin(iuishment  of  title 
to ''the  great  salt  spring  upon  the  saline  creek  which  falls  into  the 
Ohio  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  with  a  quantity  of  land  sur- 
rounding it,  not  exceeding  4  miles  square,  the  United  States  *  *  * 
hereby  engage  to  deliver  yearly  and  every  year,  for  the  use  of  said  In- 
dians, a  quantity  of  salt  not  exceeding  150  bushels.^ 

Another  very  significant  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  fragments  of 
large  earthen  vessels  similar  in  character  to  those  found  in  Gallatin 
county,  Illinois,  have  also  been  found  in  connection  with  the  stone 
graves  of  Cumberland  valley,  the  inqDressions  made  by  the  textile 
fabrics  showing  the  same  stitches  as  the  former.  Another  i)lace  where 
pottery  of  the  same  kind  has  been  found  is  about  the  salt  lick  near  St. 
Genevieve,  Mo.,  a  section  inhabited  for  a  time  by  Shawnees  and  Dela- 
wares."* 

Some  graves  of  this  type  have  been  found  in  Washington  county, 
Maryland.''  History  informs  us  that  there  were  two  Shawnee  settle- 
ments in  this  region,  one  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Maryland  (Alle- 
ghany) and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester,  Virginia.^ 


'  Travels  in  America,  1808,  p.  269. 
2  Vol.  n  (1874),  p.  53. 

■^Treaties  of  IT.  S.  with  Indian  Tribes,  eil.  1873, 
p.  370. 


*  Royce  in  American  Antiq.,  Vol.  in,  pp.  188-9. 
Smithsonian  Eep..  18S2.  p.  797. 
Royce  in  American  Antiq..  Vol.  ni,  ]).  186;  Vir- 
ginia State  Papei  s.  1.  p.  63. 
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Mr.  Taylor  mentions,  in  the  Sniitiisonian  rei3ort  for  1877,^  some  stone 
graves  of  the  type  nnder  consideration  found  on  the  Mahoning  river, 
Pennsylvania.  An  important  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  these 
graves  were  in  a  mound.  He  describes  the  mound  as  35  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  5  feet  high,  having  on  one  side  a  projection  35  feet  long  of  the 
same  height  as  the  mound.  Xear  by  a  cache  was  discovered  contain- 
ing twenty-one  iron  implements,  such  as  axes,  hatchets,  tomahawks, 
hoes,  and  wedges.  He  adds  the  significant  fact  that  near  the  mound 
once  stood  the  Indian  (Delaware)  village  of  Keesh-kushkee. 

Graves  of  the  same  type  liave  been  dis(iOvered  in  Lee  county,  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  which  is  noti(^ed  in  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Peabody 
Museum.^  I  have  also  noticed  some  in  a  mound  on  the  Tennessee  side 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  Scott  county,  Virginia.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  occasional  presence  of  the  Shawnees  in  this 
region.  In  the  map  of  i^^orth  America  by  John  Senex,  Chouanon  villa- 
ges are  indicated  in  this  particular  section. 

The  xnesence  of  these  graves  in  any  part  of  Ohio  (;an  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  theory  advanced  by  the  well  known  fact  that  both 
Shawnees  and  Delawares  were  located  at  various  j)oints  in  it  and  were, 
during  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged,  moving  about  fromi^oint 
to  i)oint,  but  the  mention  of  a  few  coincidences  may  not  be  out  of  x:>lace. 
In  the  American  Antiquarian  for  July,  1881,  is  the  description  of  one 
of  these  cists  found  in  a  mound  in  the  eastern  i^art  of  Montgomery 
county.  Mr.  Iloyce's  article,  already  referred  to,  states  that  there  was 
a  Shawnee  village  three  miles  north  of  Xenia  in  the  adjoining  county, 
also  on  Mad  river,  which  opens  into  the  Miami  a  short  distance  above 
the  location  of  the  mound. 

Stone  graves  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  at  various  points 
along  the  Ohio,  from  Portsmouth  to  Ripley,  a  region  known  to  have 
been  occupied  at  various  times  by  the  Shawnees. 

Similar  graves  have  also  been  discovered  in  Ashland  county,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1881.^  These  were,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  same  report,  precisely  in  the  locality  of 
former  Delaware  villages. 

Without  stopping  to  give  other  proofs,  tlie  evidence  is  now  deemed 
sufficient  to  assume  that  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares  Avere  accustomed 
to  bury  in  stone  graves  of  the  type  under  consideration  and  that  the 
graves  found  soutli  of  the  Ohio  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  former 
Indians  and  those  north  to  the  two  tribes. 

As  graves  of  this  kind  are  common  over  the  West  side  of  southern 
Illinois,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  to  the  junction  of  theOliio 
and  Mississippi,  we  call  attention  to  some  evidence  bearing  on  their 
origin. 

Hunter,  whose  travels  were  in  the  West,  states  that  some  of  the 
Indians  he  met  with  during  his  captivity  buried  in  graves  of  this  kind. 


2  P.  208, 


3  P.  598. 
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According  to  a  statement  by  Br.  Eau,  furnished  Mr.  G.  C.  Jones  and 
repeated  to  me  personally,  "it  is  a  fact  well  remembered  by  many  per- 
sons in  this  neighborhood  (Monroe  county,  Illinois)  that  the  Indians 
who  inhabited  this  region  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
(probably  Kickapoos)  buried  their  dead  in  stone  coffins."^ 

Dr.  Shoemaker,  who  resided  on  a  farm  near  Columbia  in  1861, 
showed  Dr.  Rau,  in  one  of  his  fields,  an  empty  stone  grave  of  an  Indian 
who  had  been  killed  by  one  of  his  own  tribe  and  there  interred  within 
the  recollection  of  some  of  the  farmers  of  Monroe  county. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Eau  is  correct  in  ascribing  these  graves 
to  the  Kickapoos,  as  their  most  southern  locality  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  region  of  Sangamon  county.^  It  is  more  probable  they 
were  made  by  the  Kaskaskias,  Tamaroas,  and  Cahokias.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  H  is  evident  that  tliey  are  due  to  some  of  the  tribes  of  this  section 
knownas  Illinois  Indians,  x)ertainingto  the  same  branch  of  the  Algonkin 
family  as  the  Shawnees  and  Dela wares.  An  old  lady  of  Jackson  county, 
who  the  writer  knew  was  accounted  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that 
county,  informed  one  of  the  Bureau  assistants  that  she  had  seen  a 
Kaskaskia  Indian  buried  in  a  certain  stone  grave  which  she  pointed 
out  to  him.  The  evidence  that  nnfu}^  of  those  in  southern  Illinois  are 
comparatively  recent  is  sliown  by  Mr.  Middleton^s  account  of  those  he 
explored  in  that  region. 

That  the  stone  graves  of  southern  Illinois  were  made  by  the  same 
people  who  built  those  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  or  closely  allied 
tribes,  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  graves  themselves,  but  by  other 
resemblances,  as,  for  example,  the  similarity  of  works  in  TTnion  and 
Alexander  counties,  Illinois,  to  those  examined  by  Prof.  Putman  near 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

On  the  Linn  place,  in  Union  county,  as  shown  in  the  field  report, 
there  is  a  wall  inclosing  an  area  of  some  25  or  more  acres.  Within 
this  inclosure  are  several  mounds,  one  of  considerable  size,  also  a 
number  of  small  exca^'ations  or  depressions,  which  evidently  mark  the 
sites  of  circular  dwellings.  The  large  mound,  about  140  feet  in  diameter 
and  13  feet  high,  was,  as  shown  by  the  excavation  made  in  it,  built  for 
some  other  purpose  than  that  of  burial.  First,  there  had  been  a  tire 
built  apparently  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  over  the  ashes  a 
mound  of  comparatively  small  size  raised ;  this  Avas  coated  over  with 
clay  and  hardened  by  a  fire  made  by  burning  straw  and  brush  on  it. 
Over  this,  probably  while  burning,  a  layer  of  chiy  and  sand  was  made 
and  also  burned,  then  more  earth,  and  probably  a  third  layer  of  clay 
mixed  with  sand. 

^ot  far  away,  only  a  few  miles,  was  a  mound  (one  on  Mill  creek 
examined  by  Mr.  Earle)  literally  crowded  with  stone  graves,  and  at 
various  points  in  the  intermediate  region  similar  graves  over  which  no 


1  Antiq.  So.  Indians,  p.  220. 


2  Reynolds'  Hist.  Illinois,  p.  20. 
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mound  had  been  raised.  Turning  now  to  Prof.  Putnam's  account  of 
his  exploration  of  the  mounds  and  graves  near  ^N'ashville,  we  find  this 
statement : 

The  examination  of  tli<'  mounds  at  Greenwood  near  Lebanon,  which  were  inside 
an  earth  embankment  inclosing  an  area  of  several  acres,  proves  conclusively  that 
in  this  case  (and  by  inference  in  all  similar  earthworks,  of  which  several  have  been 
described  in  the  State)  the  earthwork  with  its  ditch  was  the  remnant  of  a  pro- 
tecting wall  about  a  village,  inside  which  the  houses  of  the  people  were  built  and 
their  dead  buried;  also  that  the  large  mounds  similar  to  the  one  in  this  inclosure 
(which  is  15  feet  high  by  about  150  feet  in  diameter)  w  ere  for  some  purpose,  other 
than  that  of  burial,  possibly  connected  with  the  religious  rites  or  superstitions 
of  the  people,  or  the  erection  of  a  particular  building,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
before  this  large  mound  was  erected  a  very  extensive  fire  had  been  built  upon  the 
surface  over  which  the  mound  w  as  raised,  while  the  remains  of  burnt  bones  and 
other  evidences  of  a  feast  were  apparent;  also  from  the  remains  of  a  stake  of  red 
cedar.  Again,  after  the  mounds  had  been  erected  to  the  height  of  seven  feet,  another 
similar  and  extensive  fire  had  existed,  leaving  the  same  evidences  of  burnt  bones, 
etc.,  Avith  the  addition  of  burnt  corncobs.  The  mound  had  then  been  completed  and 
my  removal  of  probably  about  one- third  of  it  did  not  reveal  any  evidence  of  its  having 
been  used  for  burial  or  for  an  ordinary  dwelling,  though  it  is  very  likely  to  have 
been  the  location  of  some  important  building,  and  the  extensive  fires,  which  had 
twice  nearly  covered  its  whole  area  might  have  been  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
such  a  building  by  fire. 

The  houses  of  the  people  were  circular  in  outline,  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  probably  made  entirely  of  poles  covered  with  mud,  mats,  or  skins,  as 
their  decay  has  left  simply  a  ring  of  rich  black  earth,  mixed  with  refuse  consisting 
of  bones,  broken  pottery,  etc' 

The  close  resemblance  between  the  works  in  the  two  places,  even  down 
to  details,  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  made  by  one  and  the 
same  people. 

But  the  resemblance  does  not  stop  here.  Near  the  center  of  the  large 
mound  on  the  Linn  place,  at  the  depth  of  about  3  feet,  I  found  a  broad, 
flat  rock  about  20  inches  long  by  12  wide.  Prof.  Putnam  also  found 
three  similar  slabs  at  a  like  depth  in  the  large  mound  he  opened.^  In 
the  stone  grave  mound  he  also  found  "  an  ornament  of  very  thin  copper, 
which  was  originally  circular  and  with  a  corrugated  surface."  ^  Mr. 
Earle  also  found  fragments  of  a  ery  thin  copper  with  a  corrugated  sur- 
face, or,  as  he  correctly  describes  them,  '^raised  lines,''  in  the  mound  on 
Mill  creek. 

Lest  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  mounds  on  the  Linn 
place  had  any  connection  with  the  graves  in  the  Mill  creek  mound,  as 
the  two  were  some  4  miles  apart,  attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Perrine's 
statement  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  the  year  1872. ^  Although  our 
measurements  differ  materially,  his  figures  being  simply  estimates,  yet 
I  know  from  his  own  statement  to  me,  from  j^ersonal  examination  and  the 
description  he  gives,  that  he  refers  to  the  works  on  the  Linn  place.  In 
one  of  the  mounds  of  this  group  (the  one  outside  of  the  inclosure)  he 

•  Eleventh  Report  Peabody  Museum,  vol.  ii,  p.  205.      ^Ibid.,  341.       ^Ibid.,  343.      *  Pp.  418-419. 
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found  a  large  numbei:  of  skeletons  wliicli  '*were  carefully  inclosed  with 
flat  stones,  each  skeleton  being  separate/'  These  were  evidently  stone 
graves.  The  lesemblance,  therefore,  between  the  two  groups  is  com 
l)lete,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  works  on  the  Linn  place  in 
Illinois  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  people  wlio  built  those  in  Ten- 
nessee described  by  Prof.  Putnam.  In  other  words,  it  affords  some 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  Shawnees  were  in  Illinois  x^i^^vious  to 
their  return  thither  in  more  modern  times  from  the  Cumberland  valley. 

Taking  all  these  corroborating  facts  together,  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  concluding  that  graves  of  the  type  now  under  considera- 
tion, although  found  in  widely  separated  localities,  are  attributable  to 
the  Shawnee  Indians  and  their  congeners,  the  Delawares  and  Illinois, 
and  that  those  south  of  the  Ohio  are  due  entirely  to  the  first  named 
tribe.  That  they  are  the  work  of  Indians  must  be  admitted  by  all  who 
are  willing  to  be  convinced  by  evidence,  and  this  is  the  only  point  at 
present  insisted  upon. 

That  the  authors  of  these  graves  were  mound-builders  is  proved 
beyond  question  by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  graves  are  con- 
nected with  mounds,  and  in  numerous  cases  in  the  various  sections 
where  found  (except  when  due  to  the  1  )elawares,  who  were  never  mound- 
builders)  are  in  mounds  sometimes  in  two,  three,  and  even  four  tiers. 

The  importance  and  bearing  of  this  evidence  does  not  stop  with  what 
has  been  stated,  for  it  is  so  interlocked  with  other  facts  relating  to  the 
works  of  the  veritable  mound  builders'"  as  to  leave  no  niatus  into 
which  the  theory  of  a  *'loSt  race"  or  ^^Toltec  occupation"  can  possibly 
be  thrust.  It  forms  an  unbroken  chain,  connecting  the  mound-builders 
and  historical  Indians,  which  no  s<>i)histry  or  reasoning  can  break. 
Not  only  are  these  graves  found  in  mounds  of  considerable  size,  V)ut 
they  are  also  connected  with  one  of  the  most  noted  groups  in  the  United 
States. 

The  group  alluded  to  is  the  one  on  Col.  Tundin's  place,  near  Carters- 
ville,  Ga.,  known  as  the  Etowah  nnmnds,  of  which  a  full  description 
will  be  found  in  this  volume,  and  of  Avhich  mention  is  made  a  few  pages 
back. 

In  the  smallest  of  the  three  large  mounds  were  found  stone  graves 
precisely  of  the  type  attributable,  when  found  south  of  the  Ohio,  to  the 
Shawnees ;  not  in  a  situation  where  they  could  be  ascribed  to  intru- 
sive burials,  but  in  the  bottom  layer  of  a  comi)aratively  large  mound, 
with  a  thick  and  undisturbed  layer  of  hard  packed  clay  above  them. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  locality  is  intermediate  between  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Shawnees  in  the  Cumberland  valley  and  their 
eastern  outposts  in  northeastern  Georgia,  where  both  tradition  and 
stone  graves  indicate  a  settlement.  The  tradition  regarding  this  set- 
tlement has  already  been  given. 

In  these  graves  were  found  the  remarkable  figured  copper  plates  and 
certain  engraved  shells  elsewhere  described  and  illustrated. 
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It  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  will  insjiect  the  fignres  that  in  all 
their  leading-  characters  the  designs  are  suggestive  of  Mexican  or  Cen- 
tral American  origin.  In  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
derived  in  some  way  from  these  more  civilized  countries  either  directly 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  indirectly.  While  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
in  the  designs  or  workmanship  of  the  shells  suggestive  of  European 
influence,  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  copper  plates.  First,  the 
wings  arise  from  the  back  as  angel  wings,  and  do  not  replace  the  arms, 
as  in  Mexican  designs 5  second,  the  stamping  seems  to  have  been  done 
with  a  harder  metal  than  the  aborigines  were  acquainted  with.  But 
the  decision  of  this  question  is  not  essential  to  the  point  at  present 
under  discussion.  What  bears  more  directly  on  this  point,  and  is  cor- 
roborative of  the  theory  here  advanced,  is  that  the  only  other  copper 
articles  similar  to  those  described  which  have  been  obtained,  were  found 
at  the  following  points: 

Fragments  in  a  stone  grave  at  Lebanon,  in  middle  Tennessee,  by  Prof. 
Putnam;  ^  fragments  in  a  stone  grave  in  a  mound  at  Mill  creek,  south- 
ern Illinois,  by  Mr.  Earle;  in  a  stone  grave  in  Jackson  countj^,  Illinois, 
by  Mr.  Thing;  in  a  mound  of  Madison  county,  Illinois,  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Rowland;  and  in  a  small  mound  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  by  Maj.  J.W.Pow- 
ell. All  except  the  specimens  found  by  Prof.  Putnam  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Howland  were  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  are  now  in  the 
National  Museum. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  specimens  obtained  from  the 
simple  stone  graves  by  Prof.  Putnam  and  Mr.  Thing  are  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  Indian  burials,  but  surely  not  to  Indian  manufacture.  We  have 
therefore  two  unbroken  chains  connecting  the  Indians  of  historic  times 
with  the  ^'  veritable  mound-builders,"  and  the  facts  which  form  the  links 
of  these  chains  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  history  of  that  some- 
what mysterious  people,  the  Shawnees.  The  engraved  shells  also  form 
another  link  which  not  only  connects  the  mound-builders  with  historic 
times,  as  heretofore  intimated,  but  tends  to  corroborate  what  has  been 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  Shawnees. 

ENGRAVED  SHELLS,  STONE  PIPES,  COPPER  ARTICLES,  STONE  IMAGES. 

ENGRAVED  SHELLS. 

These  form  another  link  connecting  the  Indians  of  historic  times 
with  the  mound-builders,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  their 
presence  in  a  given  locality  appears  to  be  an  almost  certain  indication 
that  that  parti(?ular  locality  was  occupied  at  some  time  by  one  of  two 
tribes.  There  are  probably  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved they  are  few. 

The  following  list  of  localities  where  specimens  have  been  found. 


'  Fifteenth  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1882,  Fig.  13,  p.  102. 
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althougli  iiicludiug  only  a  portion  of  those  which  have  been  discovered, 
will  indicate  correctly  the  area  over  which  they  have  been  carried : 

Lick  creek  East  Tennessee.  ..from  mound. 

Near  Knoxville  East  Tennessee.  ..from  mound. 

Near  Nashville  Tennessee  from  monnd. 

Near  Nashville  Tennessee  from  stone  grave. 

Old  Town  Tennessee  from  mound. 

Franklin  Tennessee  from  mound. 

Sevierville  Tennessee  from  mound. 

Bartow  county  Georgia  from  stone  grave  in  mound. 

Monroe  county  East  Tennessee.  ..from  mounds. 

Lee  county  Virginia  from  mounds. 

Virginia  [county  not  known]  from  grave. 

Caldwell  county  North  Carolina.  ..from  mound. 

Near  Mussel-Shoals  Alabama  from  cave. 

New  Madrid  ,  Missouri  from  mound. 

Union  county  Illinois  from  mound. 

St.  Clair  county  Illinois  from  stone  grave. 

One  in  the  National  Museum  is  marked  ^lississippi,"  but  the  local- 
ity given  is  more  than  doubtful. 

In  other  words,  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Tennessee,  except  the 
extreme  western  portion,  in  western  North  Carolina,  in  northern  Georgia, 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  Alabama,  southeastern  Missouri,  southern 
Illinois,  and  in  Virginia,  particularly  the  extreme  southwestern  part; 
but  western  North  Carolina,  eastern  and  middle  Tennessee,  especially 
the  Cumberland  valley,  are  the  places  where  they  have  been  found  in 
the  greatest  numbers. 

Although  having  a  somewhat  extensive  range,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  found,  except  in  isolated  cases,  beyond  the  possible  haunts  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Shawnees.  At  least,  with  the  exception  of  those  found 
in  western  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee,  they  pertain  to  the 
works  of  the  authors  of  the  stone  graves.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  "bird  head"  so  common  on  one  class  of  engraved 
shells  (found  almost  exclusively  in  the  stone  graves  of  middle  Tennes- 
see) appears  also,  and  in  the  same  tyj)e,  both  on  stone  and  bone  imple- 
ments in  New  Jersey  J  In  regard  to  the  former  Dr.  Abbott  remarks 
as  follows:  "Here  we  see  a  reference  apparently  to  j ust  such  disks, 
and  the  interest  in  the  reproduction  of  the  same  figures  on  other  objects 
found  in  New  Jersey  lies  in  the  probable  indication  that  there  is  in  the 
latter  a  trace  at  least  of  tribal  relationship  with  the  southern  Indians. 
Did  we  not  learn  from  the  writings  of  Heckwelder  that  the  Lenape  had 
"the  turkey  totem,"  we  might  suppose  that  this  drawing  of  such  bird 
heads  originated  with  intrusive  southern  Shawnees,  who  at  one  time 
occupied  lands  in  the  Delaware  valley  and  who  are  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  closely  related  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states.    Inasmuch  as  we  shall  find  that. 


'  Abbott's  Primitive  Industry,  pp.  71  and  207. 
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not  only  on  this  slate  knife,  but  on  a  bone  implement  also,  similar  heads 
of  birds  are  engraved,  it  is  probable  that  the  identity  of  the  design  is 
not  a  mere  coincidence,  but  that  it  must  be  explained  either  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  of  Heckwelder  or  be  considered  as  the  work 
of  southern  Shawnees  after  their  arrival  in  ^^^ew  Jersey.  In  the 
latter  event  the  theory  that  these  (shell)  disks  are  the  work  of  a  people 
different  from  and  anterior  to  the  Indians  found  in  the  Cumberland 
valley  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  that  region  by  the  whites,  is 
apparently  not  sustained  by  the  facts.''  ^ 

That  engraved  shell  gorgets  were  in  use  among  the  Indians,  both  of 
ISTorth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  is  already  established  by  the  historical 
references  given,  and  that  they  were  common  among  the  people  who 
buried  in  stone  graves  and  built  mounds  is  known  to  and  admitted  by 
all  recent  authorities  on  American  archeology  and  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion by  the  evidence  furnished  in  the  preceding  field  report.  The 
only  reasonable  explanation  of  these  facts  is  that,  the  Indians  were 
the  authors  of  these  stone  graves  and  the  builders  of  the  mounds 
associated  therewith.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  Cherokees  and  Shawnees  were  mound-builders  and  thus  as 
investigation  proceeds  step  by  step  the  vision  of  a  ''lost  race"  and  a 
Toltec  occupation  gradually  fades  from  view. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  arises  in  connection  with  these  shells  is 
the  fact  that  a  few  of  them  bear  undoubted  Mexican  designs  which 
j)ertain  to  pre-Columbian  times.  Take,  for  example,  those  found  in 
the  "Big  Toco  mound,"  described  and  figured  in  the  preceding  i^art  of 
this  volume.  The  Mexican  origin  of  the  designs  is  admitted  by  every 
one  who  sees  them,  yet  the  proof  that  this  mound  was  built  and  used 
by  the  Cherokees  is  so  strong  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  How 
these  two  facts  are  to  be  reconciled  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  As 
this  has  no  special  bearing  on  the  particular  point  now  under  discussion, 
its  consideration  is  unnecessary  at  present. 

PIPES. 

The  ancient  works  of  Ohio,  with  their  ^'  altar  mounds,"  sacred 
inclosures,"  and  their  mathematically  accurate,"  but  mysterious  cir- 
cles and  squares,  are  still  pointed  to  as  imi)regnable  to  the  attacks  of 
tliis  Indian  theory.  That  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  tlieir  origin  are 
few  and  dim  is  admitted;  still  we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark  on  this 
point. 

If  the  proof  is  satisfactory  that  the  mounds  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  United  States  and  a  large  portion  of  those  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley  are  of  Indian  origin,  in  the  sense  heretofore  defined,  there  should 
be  very  strong  evidence  in  the  opposite  direction  in  regard  to  these 
to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  pertain  to  a  different  race.  Even  should 
the  evidence  fail  to  indicate  the  tribe  or  tribes  by  whom  they  were 


2  Op.  cit..  p.  73. 
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built,  this  will  not  justify  the  assertion  that  they  are  not  of  Indian 
origin. 

If  the  evidence  relating  to  these  works  has  in  it  nothing  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  theory,  then  the  presumption  must,  for  the  reasons  hereto- 
fore given,  be  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  authors  were  Indians.  The 
onus  prohandi  is  on  those  who  deny  this  and  not  on  those  who  advo- 
cate it. 

It  is  legitimate,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  Ohio  works  were  made 
by  Indians  until  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  produced. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  defensive  works  conne(*ted  with 
these  remains  indicate,  as  has  been  often  remarked  by  writers  on  this 
subject,  a  pressure  by  northern  hordes  which  hnally  resulted  in  driving 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Miami,  Scioto,  and  Mus- 
kingum southward,  possibly  into  the  Gulf  states,  where  the}^  became 
incorporated  with  the  tribes  of  that  section.'  If  this  is  assumed  as 
correct  it  onl}^  tends  to  confirm  tlie  theory  of  an  Indian  origin.  But 
the  decision  is  not  left  to  mere  assumption  and  the  indications  men- 
tioned, as  there  are  other  and  more  direct  evidences  bearing  upon  this 
point  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  art  and  modes  of  burial  of  this  region. 

That  the  mound-builders  of  Ohio  made  and  used  the  pipe  is  proved 
by  the  large  number  of  pi])es  found  in  the  mounds,  and  that  they  culti- 
vated tobacco  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  this  fact.  Attention 
has  already  been  called  to  the  very  general  use  of  the  pipe  among  the 
mound-builders  as  an  evidence  of  their  relation  to  the  Indians j  also  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  respect  and  the  forms  of  the  pipes  they  differed 
widely  from  the  Xahua,  Maya,  and  Pueblo  tribes.  Tli^  object  in  refer- 
ring to  them  at  tliis  point  is  to  show  that  the  monuments  of  Ohio,  which 
have  so  long  been  represented  as  the  typical  works  of  the  mound- 
builders,  were  built  by  Indians. 

Although  varied  indefinitely  by  the  addition  of  animal  and  other  fig- 
ures, the  typical  or  simple  form  of  the  pipe  of  the  Ohio  mound-builders 
appears  to  have  been  that  represented  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  their 
Fig.  68.^  The  i^eculiar  feature  is  the  broad,  flat,  and  slightly  curved 
base  or  stem  wliich  projects  beyond  the  bowl  to  an  extent  usually  equal 
to  the  perforated  end. 

^>row,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any  known  tribe  of  Indians  used  i)ipes 
of  this  form,  this  will  furnish  another  link  connecting  the  Indians  and 
mound-builders.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted  positively  that  no  sucli 
proof  can  be  adduced,  one  writer,  speaking  of  this  question,  remarking: 

I  do  not  care  to  argue  the  question  at  present,  but  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  one  fact,  viz,  no  people  have  ever  yet  been  found,  so  far 
as  reported,  who  ever  made  or  used  or  who  knew  of  any  people  who 
did  make  or  use  the  mound  pipe,  such  as  is  found  in  our  Mississipi)i 
mounds,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  tyv^.   '  Platform,' '  curved  base,' '  mon- 


'  Force,  Some  early  notices  of  the  Indians  of  Ohio,  p.  74,  etc. 
^Anc.  Monuments,  p.  179. 
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itor '  pipes  they  are  called  and  used  without  a  stem.  The  bowl  is 
always  central,  whether  having  some  animal  carved  around  it  or  not."^ 

If  this  writer  had  referred  to  Adair's  History  of  the  American  Indians, 
page  423,  he  would  have  found  this  statement:  "They  [Indians] 
make  beautiful  stone  pipes;  and  the  Cheerake,  the  best  of  any  of  the 
Indians;  for  their  mountainous  country  contains  many  different  sorts 
and  colors  of  soils  proper  for  such  uses.  They  easily  form  them 
with  their  tomahawks  and  afterwards  finish  them  in  any  form  with 
their  knives,  the  pipes  being  of  a  very  soft  quality  till  they  are  smoked 
with  and  used  in  the  fire,  when  they  become  quite  hard.  They  are 
often  a  full  span  long  and  the  bowls  are  about  half  as  large  again  as 
those  of  our  English  pipes.  The  fore  part  of  each  commonly  runs 
out  with  a  sharp  peak  two  or  three  fingers  broad  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick;"  and  he  adds  further,  as  if  intending  to  describe  the  typ 
ical  form  of  the  Ohio  pipe,  "  on  both  sides  of  the  bowl  lengthwise." 
This  addition  is  imijortant,  as  it  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  the 
particular  form  of  pipe  intended.  As  this  statement  was  made  over  a 
century  ago,  it  must  have  been  from  seeing  them  in  use  and  not  from 
having  discovered  them  in  mounds. 

E.  A.  Barber  ^  says :  "  The  earliest  stone  pipes  from  the  mounds  were 
'  always  carved  from  a  single  piece  and  consist  of  a  flat  curved  base  of 
variable  length  and  width,  with  the  bowl  rising  from  the  center  of  the 
convex  side'  (Anc.  Mon.,  228).  *  The  typical  mound  pipe  is  the  ^  Moni- 
tor '  form,  as  it  may  be  termed,  possessing  a  short,  cylindrical,  urn-  or 
spool-shaped  bowl  rising  from  the  center  of  a  flat  and  slightly  curved 
base." 

According  to  this  statement  the  Monitor  "  type  is  considered  the 
oldest  form  of  the  mound-builder's  pipe  and  yet  we  not  only  have  the 
evidence  that  it  was  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  this  region,  but  it  is 
easy  to  trace  in  the  mound  specimens  the  modifications  which  brought 
into  use  the  siniple  form  of  the  modern  Indian  pipe.  For  example  there 
is  one  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  301  from  Hamilton  County,  Ohio ; 
another  from  a  large  mound  in  Kanawha  valley,  West  Virginia;  sev- 
eral taken  from  Indian  graves  in  Essex  county,  Mass. ;  ^  another  found 
in  the  grave  of  a  Seneca  Indian  in  the  valley  of  the  Genessee;^  and 
others  found  by  the  assistants  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  the  mounds 
of  western  North  Carolina  and  east  Tennessee. 

So  far  the  modification  consists  in  simply  shortening  the  forward  pro- 
jection of  the  stem  or  base,  the  bowl  remaining  i)erpendicular.  The 
next  modification  is  shown  in  Fig.  344,  which  represents  a  type  less  com- 
mon than  the  preceding,  but  found  in  several  localities,  as,  for  example, 
in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio;  mounds  in  Sullivan  county,  eastern  Tennes- 
see (by  the  Bureau  assistants);  and  in  Virginia.^    In  these,  although 

'  The  Young  Mineralogist  and  Antiquarian,  April,  1885,  p.  79. 
2  Amer.  Nat.,  vol.  16  (1882),  pp.  265-266. 

»  Abbott,  Primitive  Endu.stry,  Fig.  :n:j,  p.  31!);  Bulletin  Esstix  Institute,  vol. :{,  p.  123. 
Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  p.  356. 
Ran,  Arcli.  Coll.,  Smithsonian  Inst.,  p.  50,  Fig.  190. 
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retainiug  the  broad  or  winged  stem,  we  see  the  bowl  assuming  the  for- 
ward slope  and  in  some  instances  (as  some  of  those  found  in  the  mounds 
of  east  Tennessee)  the  projection  of  the  stem  is  reduced  to  a  simple  rim 
or  is  entirely  wanting.    (See  Figs.  233  and  285.) 

The  next  step  brings  us  to  what  may 
be  considered  the  typical  form  of  the 
modern  pipe  as  shown  in  Figs.  217, 218, 
and  219.  This  pattern,  according  to 
Dr.  Abbott,^  is  seldom  found  in  New 
England  or  the  Middle  States,  "except 
of  a  much  smaller  size  and  made  of 
clay."  He  figures  one  from  Isle  of 
Wight  county,  Virginia,'' made  of  com- 
l)act  steatite."  A  large  number  of  this 
form  were  found  in  the  North  Carolina  mounds,  some  with  stems  almost 
or  (|uite  a  foot  in  length. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  among  the  specimens  obtained 
from  the  various  localities  can  be  found  every  possible  gradation,  from 
the  ancient  Ohio  type  to  the  modern  form  last  mentioned.  There  is, 
therefore,  in  this  peculiar  line  of  art  and  custom  an  unbroken  chain 
connecting  the  mound-builders  of  Ohio  with  the  Indian  of  historic  times, 
and,  what  strengthens  the  argument,  in  the  same  fact  is  evidence  that 
disconnects  the  makers  from  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  peo 
pies. 


Fig.  344. — Pipe  from  Virginia. 


EVIDENCE  OF  TRIBAL  DIVISIONS -SUBSEQUENT  USE  OF  MOUNDS 

BY  INDIANS. 

Allusion  was  nnide  in  the  introduction  to  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  mound-builders  consisted  of  various  tnbes;  but  one  or  two 
additional  facts  bearing  on  the  same  point  may  be  mentioned  here. 

That  one  tribe  often  occupied  works  which  had  been  built  by  other 
tribes  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  fact  is  attested  both  by  history  and 
by  the  works  themselves. 

For  example,  the  relics  found  in  and  about  the  Etowah  group  in 
northern  Georgia,  so  often  mentioned,  indicate  that  it  was  the  scene  of 
many  a  sharp  conflict  between  contending  tribes.  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  a  severe  contest  between  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  in  their 
long  and  bloody  war,  one  of  the  group  being  occupied  by  the  former 
and  its  summit  surrounded  by  pickets  as  a  place  for  the  protection 
of  hundreds  of  their  women  and  children,^  probably  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  cacique,  who  occupied  it  when  De  Soto  passed  through, 
rendered  it  secure.  At  the  time  of  the  Rev.  E.  Cornelius's  visit  in  1817, 
the  top  of  the  mound,  second  in  size,  was  encircled  by  a  breastwork  3 
feet  high,  intersected  through  the  middle  with  another  elevation  of  a 


'  I'riiultive  ludnstry,  p.  320. 


E.  Cornelius.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  (Sillraan's),  7th  Ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  324. 
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similar  kind.'  He  does  not  state  whetlier  tkese  breastworks  were  those 
left  by  the  Cherokees  or  were  of  an  older  date,  and,  although  Squier 
and  Davis  ^  and  Jones  appear  to  take  for  granted  that  it  was  this 
lower  mound  the  Cherokees  occupied  and  that  these  ^'breastworks" 
were  the  remains  of  their  defenses,  I  think  it  doubtful,  as  they  would 
most  j)robably  have  chosen  the  larger  mound  as  more  easily  defended 
and  more  secure  than  the  lower  one,  so  near  the  large  one  overlooking 
it.    Possibly  they  occupied  both. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  in  the  northern  sections  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon custom  among  the  Indians,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  to  use 
the  mounds  as  depositories  for  their  dead. 

One  very  marked  example  of  subsequent  occupanyfor  a  long  period, 
shown  by  the  works  themselves,  is  that  of  the  group  in  Allamakee 
county,  Iowa,  examined  by  Ool.  P.  W.  iSTorris  in  1882,  of  which  an  ac- 
count has  been  given. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  is  that  we  have 
here  one  evidence,  at  least,  that  the  mound-builders  consisted  of  differ- 
ent tribes,  as  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  burial  mounds  of  the  group  are 
evidently  the  work  of  the  last  occupants.  Moreover,  there  are  some 
reasons  for  believing  that  these  last  occupants  belonged  to  or  were 
(dosely  related  to  the  efiigy  mound-building  tribes  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Lapham,  who  made  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  ancient  woi  ks 
of  Wisconsin,  and  left  behind  a  monument  of  his  industry  in  this  di- 
rection in  his  well-known  "Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,"  published  in 
the  "  Contributions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  gave  it  as  his 
deliberate  conclusion  that  the  custom  of  erecting  circular  or  conical 
tumuli  over  the  dead  was  followed  by  the  Indians  of  that  region  down 
to  a  comparatively  modern  date. 

The  explorations  made  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology^ 
heretofore  described,  have  given  results  coinciding  exac^tly  with  those 
obtained  by  Drs.  Lapham  and  Hoy  and  tending  to  tlie  same  conclusions. 
As  a  general  rule  the  conical  tumuli,  Avhich,  as  we  have  seen,  are  usually 
of  comparatively  small  size,  were  all  found  to  be  burial  mounds,  mostly 
unstratitied  and  of  the  same  character  as  those  opened  by  Dr.  Lapham 
and  others." 

One  fact  observed  by  these  agents  to  which  attention  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  called,  but  Avhich  must  have  had  its  influence  on  Dr.  La])- 
ham's  mind,  is.  that  there  appears  to  be  no  marked  distinction  between 
the  intrusive  burials  by  modern  Indians  in  a  large  portion  of  these 
mounds  and  the  original  burials  for  which  the  tumuli  were  constructed. 
In  both  there  are  from  one  to  many  skeletons  in  a  place;  in  both  they 
are  found  stretched  ont  horizontally  and  also  fohhid;  in  both  there  are 

1  These  had  all  disappeared  hy  the  time  of  our  next  notice,  about  1880,  and  when  I  examint-d  t  in; 
works  in  188:5  n{)  sign  of  tht;se  fortiHcations  could  he  seen,  unless  tlie  remaius  of  four  posts,  found 
ji  jV>,w  feet  below  the  surface,  fornuid  a  ]»art  oi"  them. 

''Ancient  Monuments,  p.  109. 

^Lapham's  Anti(iuities  of  AViscoiisin.  p.  9. 
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frequent  evideuces  of  liie  and  partiall}"  cousumed  bones j  in  both  we 
find  instances  where  the  mortar-like  covering,  common  in  this  district, 
has  been  used;  and  in  both  we  occasionally  meet  with  those  confused 
masses  of  bones  which  seem  to  have  been  gathered  from  temporary 
depositories  and  brought  here  as  a  final  resting  place.  Moreover,  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  so  gradual  as  to  leave  nothing,  save 
the  position  in  the  mound  and  the  presence  of  articles  of  civilized  life, 
to  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter. 

A  large  number  of  these  mounds,  as  already  stated,  are  unstratified, 
each  single  mound  having  been  thrown  up  and  completed  at  one  time, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Hoy,'  and  not  by  successive  additions;  yet  in  some 
of  these,  as  observed  by  the  Bureau  agents,  skeletons  were  found  at  vari- 
ous depths,  some  stretched  out  at  full  length  and  others  folded  up  in  the 
same  tumulus.  In  some  cases  the  bones  of  all  were  so  much  decayed 
that  none  could  be  preserved.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  were 
observed;  in  some  cases  those  skeletons  and  accompanying  articles  near 
the  surface  or  top  of  the  mound  indicated  burial  after  contact  with 
the  whites. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  facts  that  although  wsome  of  the  burial 
mounds  of  this  district  must  be  attributed  to  the  so-called  '^veritable 
mound-builders,"  others  were  undoubtedly  built  by  the  Indians  found 
inhabiting  it  at  the  advent  of  the  whites.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  some  of  the  small  unstratified  tunudi  are  the  Avork  of 
Indians.  If  this  is  conceded  there  would  seem  to  be  no  halting  i)lace 
short  of  attributing  all  of  this  class  to  the  same  race.  The  fact  stated 
h}  Dr.  Hoy  and  verified  by  the  Bureau  agents,  that  in  some  cases  there 
is  evidence  that  the  bodies  had  been  '^covered  by  a  bark  or  log  roof- 
ing,"^  is  in  exact  accord  with  a  well-known  burial  custom  of  some  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Northwest.^ 

These  facts  fully  justify  Dr.  Lapliam's  conclusion  that  thej^are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Indians.  Some,  which  varied  from  this  type,  he  was 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  tribes  Avhich  had  migrated,  been  driven  ofi'  by 
or  incorporated  into  other  tribes  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  white 
race.  But  he  maintained,  and,  as  the  evidence  shows,  with  good  rea- 
son, that  the  subsequent  tribes,  or  those  found  by  the  Euroi)eans, 
occui)ying  the  country,  ^'  continued  the  practice  of  mound-building  so 
far  as  to  erect  a  circular  or  conical  tumulus  over  the  dead.''  He  also 
adds  significantly:  ''This  practice  appears  to  be  a  remnant  of  ancient 
customs  that  connects  the  mound-builders  with  the  present  tribes.''^ 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  unstratified  mounds  are  the  Avork  of  Indians, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the 
burial  mounds  of  the  same  section  are  tobe  ascribed  to  them,  for  although 

'Lapham's  Antiqiiitios  of  Wisconsin,  p.  10. 
-Loc.  cit. 

*Dr.  Yarrow  s  ]V[ortuar\  Customs,  1st  Ann.  Rep.  Bureau  Ethn.,  pi>.  94  and  141.   Scliottlcraft  s  Hist. 
Incl.  Tribes,  Vol.  iii,  p  19:!. 
«Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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there  are  some  two  or  three  types,  yet  the  gradation  from  one  to  the 
other  is  so  complete  as  to  leave  no  line  of  distinction,  and  Dr.  Lapliam 
is  fully  jnstified  in  the  assertion  that  the  evidence  connects  the  mound- 
builders  "  with  the  modern  tribes.  The  stratitied  mounds  in  which  the 
hard  clay  or  mortar-like  covering  over  the  remains  is  found,  which  is 
also  common  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  mounds,  may  be  the  work  of  different 
tribes  from  those  Avhich  constructed  the  small,  nnstratitied  tumuli  of 
Wisconsin,  but  the  distinctions  between  the  two  classes  are  not  such 
as  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  different  race, 
or  a  people  occupying  a  higher  or  widely  different  culture- status.  The 
differences  are,  in  fact,  not  more  marked  than  has  occasionally  been 
found  in  a  single  group. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  it  is  impossible  to  pause  here.  We 
are  compelled  to  take  one  stei)  further  in  the  same  direction  and  ascribe 
the  siugular  structures  known  as  '^effigy  mounds''  to  the  same  people. 
The  two  classes  are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  the  supposition 
that  the  effigy  mounds  were  built  by  one  race  or  i^eople  and  the  conical 
tumuli  by  another.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
inclosures  of  Ohio  were  the  work  of  oue  people,  but  the  mounds  accom- 
panying them  of  another.  That  the  works  of  different  tribes  or  nations 
may  frequently  be  found  intermingled  on  areas  over  which  successive 
waves  of  population  have  passed,  must  be  admitted,  but  that  oue  part 
of  what  is  clearly  a  system  is  to  be  attributed  to  one  people  and  the 
other  x)art  to  another  is  absurd  and  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 
The  only  i^ossible  explanations  of  the  origin,  object,  or  meaning  of  these 
singular  structures  are  based,  whether  confessedly  so  or  not,  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  of  Indian  origin ;  for  their  illustrations  and  expla- 
nations are  drawn  from  Indian  customs,  arts  and  beliefs.  Eemove  the 
Indian  factor  from  the  problem  and  we  are  left  without  the  shadow  of 
a  hypothesis. 

The  fact  that  the  effigy  mounds  were  not  generally  used  as  places  of 
sepulture  and  that  no  cemeteries,  save  the  burial  mounds,  are  found  in 
connection  with  them,  is  almost  conclusive  proof  that  the  two,  as  a 
rule,  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  people,  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  system. 

To  what  particular  tribes  the  ancient  works  of  this  northwestern 
section  are  to  be  attributed  is  of  course  a  question  which  must  be 
answered  chiefly  by  conjecture.  ^N'evertlieless,  there  are  some  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  effigy  mounds  and  those  works  belong- 
ing to  the  same  system  are  attributable  to  one  or  more  tribes  of  the 
Siouan  stock.  As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  vol- 
ume, the  custom  of  placing  the  small  tumuli  in  lines  connected  and 
disconnected  to  form  the  long  wall-like  mounds  seems  to  have  been 
X)eculiar  to  the  builders  of  the  effigies.  Following  up  this  hint  and  trac- 
ing the  transitions  in  form  from  what  appears  to  be  the  more  ancient  to 
the  more  recent  types,  we  are  led  to  the  comparatively  modern  surface 
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figures  of  the  Siouau  tribes.  As  this  evidence  is  giveu  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  this  vokime,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 

It  is  not  only  possible  but  apparently  evident  that  there  are  many 
mounds  in  the  northwestern  section  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
that  were  built  by  other  tribes,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  substantial 
reason  for  denying  that  the  effigies  and  other  works  i>ertaining  thereto 
are  due  to  the  Siouan  tribes. 


EVIDENCES  OF  CONTACT  WITH  MODERN   EUROPEAN  CIVILIZA- 
TION FOUND   IN  THE  MOUNDS. 

It  has  been  customary  whenever  an  article  indicating  contact  with 
Euroi^eans  was  discovered  in  a  mound  to  attribute  it  to  an  intrusive 
burial,  or  where  this  was  incompatible  with  the  conditions,  the  mound 
was  placed  in  the  category  of  modern  Indian  mounds,  as  distinguished 
from  the  works  of  the  true  'Mnound-builders."  The  more  careful  inves- 
tigations of  the  past  few  years  show  that  these  distinctions  fail  to 
account  for  all  the  finds  of  this  character,  as  many  of  the  articles  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacture,  or  those  showing  evidence  of  contact  wdth  Euro- 
peans, are  often  found  so  connected  with  undoubted  works  of  the 
mound-builders  as  to  forbid  both  these  explanations. 

COPPER  ARTICLES. 

For  example,  a  careful  examination  of  the  copper  articles  found  in 
the  mounds  should  lead  anyone,  not  swayed  by  some  i>reconceived 
notion,  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  them  were  made  of  copper 
brought  over  to  America  l)y  Europeans,  which  would  as  a  matter  of 
course  indicate  (if  they  do  not  pertain  to  intrusive  burials)  that  the 
mounds  in  which  such  specimens  are  found  were  erected  subsequent  to 
the  discovery  by  Colunibus. 

The  copper  articles  found  in  the  mounds  and  ancient  graves  belong, 
as  may  be  readily  seen  by  those  who  will  inspect  them,  to  two  usually 
very  distinct  classes;  those  of  the  one  class  evidently  hammered  out 
with  rude  stone  implements;  those  of  the  other  class  showing  as  plainly 
that  they  have  been  made  from  quite  thin,  smooth,  and  even  sheets.  If 
we  examine,  for  instance,  the  bracelets,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
specimens  in  the  various  museums  and  collections  of  our  country,  this 
difference  will  be  found  very  apparent.  Those  of  the  one  ('lass  are 
solid,  usually  about  the  thickness  of  the  larger  end  of  a  large  porcupine 
quill,  and  roughly  hammered  out.  A  figure  of  this  type  may  be  seen 
on  page  97  of  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  others 
in  Schoolcraft's  History  of  American  Indians,  also  our  Fig.  299.  Those 
of  the  other  class  are  made  of  sheet  copper  by  first  forming  a  cylinder 
of  the  required  size,  then  bending  it  to  the  proper  shape.  These  are 
usually  found  in  Indian  graves  and  intrusive  burials;  but  occasionally 
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they  are  obtained  from  luouuds  also;  for  example,  one  of  the  eight 
found  in  the  large  mound  in  Kanawha  valley,  near  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  was  of  this  type.  A  bracelet  of  the  same  type,  now  in  the 
Peabody  Museum,  was  found  in  one  of  the  mounds  of  Little  Miami 
valley. 

Cylinders  and  cylindrical  beads  made  from  sheet  copper  have  also  fre- 
quently been  found  in  mounds  and  graves.  See,  for  example,  the  one  from 
a  !N"orth  Carolina  mound  shown  in  Fig.  209.  One  obtained  from  an  In- 
dian grave  near  li^ewport,  Rhode  Island,  is  fi  gured  by  Dr.  Rau ;  ^  others, 
of  various  sizes,  and  also  conical  ear-bobs  of  sheet  copper  were  found 
in  the  ]S"orth  Carolina  mounds.  The  copper  bands  figured  by  Prof. 
Putnam  in  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  as  obtained 
from  the  Ohio  mounds,  appear  to  be  of  the  same  character.  Speaking 
of  the  implement  figured  on  page  61,  Tenth  Report  Peabody  Museum, 
Prof.  Andrews,  who  unearthed  it  from  a  mound  in  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
remarks  as  follows :  It  was  made  from  a  single  piece  of  copper,  the 
outline  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  copper  was  hammered 
out  into  so  smooth  and  even  a  sheet  that  no  traces  of  the  hammer  are 
visible.  It  would  be  taken  indeed  for  rolled  sheet  copper."  And  yet 
the  i)rofessor,  who  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  Ohio 
mounds  published,  seems,  by  his  remarks  on  the  preceding  page,  to 
discredit  his  own  eyes. 

As  a  reference  to  all  the  articles  made  of  sheet  copper  found  in 
mounds  and  graves  would  be  a  tedious  recital,  and  would  require  a 
personal  inspection  of  all  mentioned  in  order  to  determine  the  classes 
to  which  they  severally  belong,  it  must  suffice  to  repeat  what  has  been 
stated,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  distinctive  characteristics  which 
determine  the  class  to  which  they  belong  may  be  readily  seen. 

As  a  matter  of  course  no  one  denies  that  the  mound-builders  made 
Implements  and  ornaments  of  native  copper,  and  frequently  hammered 
this  copper  into  thin  sheets  with  the  rude  implements  of  which  they  were 
possessed.  What  is  here  affirmed,  and  what,  it  is  believed,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained  by  reference  to  and  inspection  of  the  articles,  is, 
that  many  of  them,  found  in  mounds  as  well  as  ancient  graves,  have 
been  made  from  sheets  of  copper  so  uniform  and  even  as  to  forbid  the 
belief  that  they  were  hanmiered  out  with  tlie  rude  implements  pos- 
sessed by  the  mound-builders  of  i)re- Columbian  times.  A  careful 
chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  various  specimens  might 
possibly  settle  the  point;  however,  as  this  has  not  been  done,  we  must 
for  the  present  rely  upon  inspection. 

The  amount  of  copper  traded  and  given  to  tlie  Indians  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  was  much  greater  than  anyone  would  imagine  who  has 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter.  It  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  accounts  of  early  voyages  and  to  the  early  histories  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  statement.    On  almost  every  i^age  of  Smith's  History 

•  Smithsonian  Archeological  Coll.,  p.  61.  Fig.  234. 
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of  Yirginia  is  found  meutioii  of  copper  traded  to  the  Indians  for  food 
or  pelts,  ^o  abundant  was  the  supply,  as  learned  from  this  author, 
that  in  a  short  time  goods  could  not  be  had  for  a  pound  of  copper 
which  before  was  sold  us  for  an  ounce."  ^  Strachey,  notwithstanding 
Avhat  he  previously  stated  in  regard  to  minerals  of  this  country,  and 
among  them  copper,  remarks  as  follows : 

It  hath  been  Powhatan's  great  care  to  keep  us  by  all  means  from  the  acquaintance 
of  those  nations  that  border  and  confront  him,  for  besides  his  knowledge  how  easily 
and  willingly  his  enemies  will  be  drawn  upon  him  by  the  least  countenance  and  en- 
couragement from  us,  he  doth,  by  keeping  us  from  trading  with  them,  monopolize  all 
ther  copper  brought  into  Virginia  by  the  English.  And  whereas  the  English  are  now 
content  to  receive  in  exchange  a  few  measures  of  coru  for  a  great  deal  of  that  mettell 
(valuing  yt  according  to  the  extreme  price  yt  bears  with  them,  not  to  the  estymacion 
yt  hath  with  us),  Powhatan  doth  again  vend  some  small  quantity  thereof  to  his 
neighbor  nations  for  one  hundred  tyme  the  value,  reserving,  notwithstanding,  for 
himself  a  plentiful  quantity  to  leavy  men  withal  Avhen  he  .shall  find  cause  to  use 
them  against  us,  for  the  before  remembered  weroance  of  Paspahegh  did  once  wage 
fourteen  or  fifteen  weroances  to  assist  him  in  the  attempt  upon  the  fort  of  James- 
towne,  for  one  copper  plate  promised  to  each  weroance. - 

But  European  copper  found  its  way  into  the  country  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  long  before  the  settlement  in  Virginia.  Tlie  various  voyagers 
Avho  sailed  along  the  shore,  and  there  were  many  of  whom  no  account 
is  on  record,  all  left  more  or  less  of  this  metal  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians. Much  also  was  doubtless  obtained  from  shipwrecked  vessels. 
Hawkins,  who  touched  the  coasts  of  Florida  in  15GI-'65,  says  that  when 
the  French  first  arrived  in  that  region  gold  and  silver  were  obtained  in 
considerable  amount  from  the  Indians,  but  the  sui)ply  erelong  gave  out. 

How  they  came  by  this  gold  and  silver  the  Frenchman  knew  not  as  yet,  but  by 
guess,  who  having  traveled  to  the  south \y  est  of  the  cape,  having  found  the  same  dan- 
gerous, by  means  of  sundry  banks,  as  we  have  also  found  the  same ;  and  tliere  finding 
masts  which  were  wrecks  of  Sjianiards  coming  from  Mexico,  judged  that  they  had 
gotten  treasure  by  them.  For  it  is  most  true  that  divers  wrecks  have  been  made  of 
Spaniards  having  much  treasure,  for  the  Frenchmen  having  traveled  cape-ward  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  did  find  two  Spaniards  with  the  Floridians,  which  they 
brought  afterwards  to  their  fort,  whereof  one  was  in  a  caraval  coming  from  the 
Indies  which  was  cast  away  fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  other  twelve  years ;  of  whose 
fellows  some  escaped,  other  some  were  slain  by  the  inhabitants.  It  seemeth  they 
had  estimation  of  their  gold  and  silver,  for  it  is  wrouglit  flat  .md  graven,  which 
they  wear  about  their  necks,  other  some  round  like  a  pancake  with  a  hole  in  the 
midst  to  bolster  up  their  breasts  withal.^ 

We  seem  also  to  have  proof  in  the  preceding  statement  that  the 
Indians  engraved  figures  on  metallic  articles,  which  is  a  very  important 
item  in  this  connection,  if  true. 

Laudonniere  asserts  that  it  was  gotten  out  of  the  ships  that  were  lost 
upon  the  coast.^ 

Relics  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Ayllon  were  dug  up  by  De 
8oto's  followers  from  a  grave  or  mound  at  Outifachiqui,  an  Indian  town 


1  Smitli'8  History  of  Virginia,  Richmoiitl  reprint,  1819,  vol.  i,  p.  166. 

2  His.  of  Travels  into  Va.    Cap.  vni,  p.  103,  London,  1849. 

3  Hakluyt,  III,  p.  615.  *  Hakluyt,  III,  p.  369. 
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l^robably  located  on  the  Savaniiali  river  above  Augusta.^  Acciouutsof 
other  wrecked  vessels  were  also  given,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
of  mnch  the  larger  number  no  record  was  ever  made. 

The  rapidity  with  Avhich  articles  obtained  by  barter  on  the  coast  or 
taken  from  wrecks  found  their  way  into  the  interior  and  the  distance 
to  which  they  afterwards  traveled  do  not  appear  to  be  fully  appreciated 
by  antiquarians. 

OTHER  METALS. 

Smith  states  that  he  found  hatchets,  knives,  pieces  of  iron  and  brass 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay  which  he 
learned  were  from  the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence  (or  "  river  of  Can- 
ada,'' as  he  names  it),^  and  yet  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
entrance  of  the  latter  into  that  region.  Cabeza  de  Yaca  found  a  hawk- 
bell  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  Texas  (or  Louisiana),  which  may  have 
been  carried  from  hand  to  hand  and  tribe  to  tribe  from  Mexico,  though 
more  likely  obtained  from  some  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast.  Father 
Marquette,  in  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  says  he  found  guns, 
axes,  hoes,  knives,  beads,  and  glass  bottles  in  the  hands  of  some  In- 
dians below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  probably  Cliickasaws.^ 

These  (if  his  statement  is  to  be  believed)  must  have  come,  as  he  sui)- 
poses,  from  the  "eastern  side,''  that  is  to  say,  the  English  settlements 
on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

From  these  and  similar  examples  which  might  be  mentioned,  it  is 
apparent  that  articles  of  European  manufacture  found  their  way  rap- 
idly into  the  interior,  i^assing  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  course  of  trade 
and  traffic  between  the  tribes  or  by  capture  in  war.  IN^or  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  when  seashells,  such  as  Busy  con  perversum  and  others,  are 
found  in  the  monnds  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  articles  of  native  cop- 
per probably  from  northwestern  Michigan  occur  in  the  mounds  of  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  and  at  even  more  eastern  points. 

Most  authors  writing  on  this  subject  also  fail  to  appreciate  properly 
the  fact  that  traders,  trapi^ers,  hunters,  adventurers,  and  coureurs  de 
bois  were  traversing  the  wilds  of  the  new  continent  in  advance  of  any 
notice  we  have  of  such  adventures.  It  is  apparent  from  some  state- 
ments m  the  Ensayo  Cronologico  that  Spanish  adventurers  had  found 
their  way  to  the  Coza  region,  probably  in  northern  Georgia,  a  few  years 
after  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  De  Soto's  followers.  These  rovers 
must  have  carried  with  them  some  articles  of  European  manufacture 
which,  finding  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribes, 
would  be  interred  with  them. 

Here  we  may  also  appropriately  refer  to  a  fact  which  seems  to  be 
generally  overlooked  by  writers  on  i^orth  Auierican  archeology,  to  wit, 
the  very  early  date  at  which  the  manufacture  of  articles  similar  to 
those  in  use  among  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  commenced, 
Biedma  alludes  in  his  Relation  of  De  Soto's  Expedition  to  this  subject^ 


1  French's  Hist.  Coll.  La.  ii,  pp.  101  and  144.   Pub.  Hakluyt  Soc.  vol.  ix,  pp.  57  and  1«1. 

2  Hist.  Vir^jinia,  Vol.  i.  p.  182-  18;i.  ■■  Hisl.  Coll.  La.,  iv,  p.  44. 
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as  he  speaks  of  small  pearls  similar  to  those  which  are  brought  from 
Spaiu  to  barter  with  the  ludiaus."  ^  These  I  think  we  may  safely 
assume  to  be  shell  beads,  as  it  is  not  likely  the  Spaniards  brought 
true  pearls  to  barter  to  the  Indians  for  furs  and  pelts.  Moreover,  A'ery 
few  pearls  have  been  discovered  in  the  mounds  of  that  southern  sec- 
tion which  have  been  opened,  while  on  the  contrary  shell  beads  have 
been  found  in  great  abundance. 

In  one  of  the  mounds  of  east  Tennessee  three  small  copper  sleigh 
bells  were  found  by  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  in  a  large  mound  contain- 
ing many  other  skeletons.  These  are  perhaps  what  the  early  writers 
call  ^^hawk  bells,"  but  have  precisely  the  form  of  the  sleigh  bell.  The 
mound  in  which  they  were  found,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
preceding  field  report,  was  of  considerable  size,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  suijposing  there  were  any  intrusive  burials.  In  fact,  intrusive 
burials  in  mounds  seldom,  if  ever,  occur  in  eastern  Tennesse;  no  i)osi- 
tive  instance  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  extensive  explorations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  tliis  section. 

In  another  mound  in  the  same  section,  on  which  a  small  pine  tree 
was  growing  and  Avhich  presented  no  indications  whatever  of  having 
been  disturbed,  was  found  a  steel-bladed,  bone-handled  case-knife. 
This  was  of  the  old  style,  having  the  end  of  the  blade  curved  upward. 
The  mound  in  which  it  was  found  had  never  been  plowed,  was  of  com- 
paratively small  size,  and  about  (>  feet  high.  The  knife  was  found  near 
the  bottom;  there  was  no  intrusive  burial  in  the  mound,  and  if  not 
deposited  at  the  time  the  mound  was  thrown  up  it  nuist  have  fallen  in  at 
a  subsequent  excavation,  though  the  clayey  soil  of  which  it  was  formed 
presented  no  indication  of  such  disturbance. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume  of  a  stone  hav- 
ing engraved  upon  it  letters  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  which  was  found 
in  a  mound  near  the  locality  of  the  old  Cherokee  settlements  in  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Tennessee.  The  strange  circumstance  in  this  case, 
which  presents  a  puzzle  difficult  to  solve,  is  that  the  evidence  seems 
positive  that  the  mound  was  at  least  a  hundred  years  old,  and  that  it 
was  known  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed  in  sixty  years. 

A  small  mound  in  Bartow  county,  (leorgia,  on  being  excavated  was 
found  to  be  composed  wholly  of  clay  and  to  contain  no  indications  of 
burial.  This  had  not  been  disturbed  since  it  was  built,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  undisturbed  strata,  yet  at  the  bottom,  among  other  frag- 
ments, was  a  small  piece  of  glazed  pottery,  which  Mr.  Holmes  pro- 
nounces of  Spanish  origin. 

A  mound  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Savannah  river  at  Hollywood 
was  recently  opened  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Eeynolds,  one  of  the  Bureau  assist- 
ants, which  contained  undoubted  evidence  of  contact  with  European 
civilization.  This  is  situated  in  the  section  where  most  authorities 
agree  in  locating  the  Indian  town  of  Cutifacliiqui,  visited  by  De  Soto 
in  his  famous  expedition,  and  is  heretofore  mentioned. 


'  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pi\h.,  vol.  ix,  p.  189. 
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Mention  has  already  been  made  of  finds  by  Mr.  Walker  in  some 
monnds  near  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

While  excavating-  that  part  of  the  Ohio  canal  rnnning  through  Ben- 
ton township,  Cuyahoga  county,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  part  of 
a  small  mound.  In  this,  says  Mr.  W.  H.  Price,  under  whose  direction 
the  work  was  done,  were  the  remains  of  one  or  more  skeletons,  a  gun- 
barrel,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  mountings  of  the  stock. ^ 

With  one  of  the  burials  in  the  works  of  Union  county,  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Fowke,  the  Bureau  assistant,  found  a  piece  of  silver  stamped  with 
the  Spanish  coat  of  arms,  a  figure  of  which  has  been  given,  also  the 
irons  of  a  saddle-tree.  As  this  locality  is  in  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Chickasaws,  a  people  visted  by  De  Soto  in  his  expedition,  it  is  ijos- 
sible  these  articles  are  mementoes  of  the  trials  and  hardships  suffered 
here  by  that  unfortunate  expedition. 

In  the  rubbish  thrown  out  of  one  of  the  stone  graves  of  the  Hale 
mound,  Alexander  county,  Illinois,  heretofore  described  and  figured, 
was  found  a  small  brass  Catholic  medal,  which  we  know  from  the 
saints'  names  stamped  on  it  can  not  be  older  than  the  year  1700. 

In  one  of  the  Arkansas  mounds  excavated  by  one  of  the  Bureau 
agents  was  an  earthen  bottle  modeled  after  the  old  French  decanters. 
In  another  was  discovered  a  tooth  which  Prof.  Baird  pronounced  that 
of  a  hog. 

A  circular  mound  of  the  group  at  Hazen  Corners,  Crawford  county, 
Wisconsin,  which  consists  of  effigies  and  elongate  mounds,  was  opened 
by  one  of  the  Bureau  assistants.  There  were  no  indications  of  burial, 
but  at  the  bottom,  in  the  center,  was  a  small  pile  of  stone  implements, 
among  which  was  a  regularly  shaped,  genuine  gun-flint.  In  some  of 
the  mounds  of  this  section  the  Bureau  assistants  found  a  copper  kettle, 
silver  bracelets  with  Roman  letters  stamped  upon  them,  silver  brooches 
and  crosses;  but  these  pertained  to  intrusive  burials  and  hence  are  not 
introduced  into  this  list  of  cases  as  bearing  upon  the  point  now  re- 
ferred to. 

From  mounds  in  Le  Sueur  county,  Minnesota,  about  4  miles  north  of 
St.  Peter,  Mr.  Blackiston  ■  obtained  the  following  articles:  A  silver 
wristlet  with  "Montreal"  and  B.  C."  stamped  upon  it;  tubular  cop- 
per ear-i)endants ;  a  string  of  thirty  white  china  beads,  a  large  brown 
glass  bead,  four  common  pins,  a  needle,  a  small  pearl  ornament,  and  a 
quartz  arrow  point.'^ 

From  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Minne- 
sota, above  referred  to,^  we  learn  that  a  ^'  blue- glass  bead  "  was  obtained 
by  Prof.  Winchell  in  one  of  the  mounds  at  Big  Stone  lake. 

The  fragments  of  iron  implements  obtained  from  a  mound  in  Cald- 
well county,  North  Carolina,  showing  undoubted  evidence  of  contact 

'  Anc.  Mod.,  ]>.  146.  ^'  P.  162. 

2Geol,  and  Xat.  Hist.  Surv.  Minn.,  vol.  i  (1872-  82),  p.  647.    Ninth  Ann.  Geol.  Kep.  Minn.,  1880,  p.  164. 
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with  European  civilization,  liave  already  been  referred  to  in  a  previous 
jiublication  by  the  Bureau.  Articles  of  iron  were  also  found  by  the 
Bureau  agents  in  some  two  or  three  mounds  in  east  Tennessee,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  preceding"  report  of  field  works. 

It  is  possible  that  Prof.  Putnam  is  correct  in  assumingthat  what  Dr. 
Hildreth  found  in  the  Marietta  mound  did  not  warrant  his  conclusion 
that  a  sword  had  been  buried  there.  But  there  are  very  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  corrugated  silver  band  which  Dr.  Hildreth 
believed  to  be  i^art  of  a  sword  scabbard  was  a  band  for  the  hair  made 
by  white  men  (some  we  know  Avere  traded  to  the  Indians)  or  of  mate- 
rial furnished  by  them.^  The  brief  manner,  however,  in  which  he 
disposes  of  Atwater's  statement  in  regard  to  the  articles  found  by  him 
in  the  mound  at  Circleville,  Ohio,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  arche- 
ologists.    He  says : 

The  reference  to  iron  in  the  mound  at  Circleville  hy  Mr.  At  water  would  not  he 
worthy  of  consideration  were  it  not  for  the  Avides])read  helief  that  he  found  a  steel 
sword  and  piece  of  cast  iron.  He  simply  found  a  piece  of  antler,  in  one  end  of  which 
a  hole  had  been  hored  and  around  this  part  was  a  band  of  silver.  This  he  called  *  'the 
handle  of  either  a  small  sword  or  i\  large  knife,"  and  he  distinctly  states  that  "no 
iron  wasfound,  but  an  oxide  remained  of  similar  sha])e  and  size."  This  is  evidently 
purely  a  case  of  imagination  and  misconception.  Similar  pieces  cut  from  antlers 
have  since  proved  to  be  common  and  are  generally  believed  to  be  handles  for  small 
drills  and  knives  made  of  stone  or  copper.  - 

Notwithstanding  this  curt  dismissal  of  the  subject  it  is  a  fact  that 
can  not  be  disputed  that  the  Bureau  agent  found  in  one  of  the  Korth 
Carolina  mounds  a  similar  pie(;e  of  an  antler  in  which  still  remained  a 
part  of  the  iron  implement  of  which  it  formed  the  handle.  It  is  also 
true  that  chemi(*al  analysis  showed  that  this  was  not  meteoric  iron. 
Prof.  Putnam's  assum])tion  is  therefore  wholly  gratuitous. 

In  reference  to    plate  of  iron,"  he  remarks: 

In  these  days,  whe.:  only  the  most  careful  and  critical  work  is  of  any  value,  some- 
thing more  deiinite  than  this  statement  is  required  before  it  can  be  claimed  that  cast 
iron  has  been  found  in  Ohio  mounds. 

Mr.  Atwater  says  he  was  present  when  the  mound  was  removed  and 
^'  carefully  examined  the  contents.''  In  speaking  of  the  horn  handle  he 
says,  The  handle  either  of  a  small  sword  or  a  large  knife,  made  of 
elk's  horn;  around  the  end  where  the  blade  had  been  inserted  in  a 
ferule,  yet  no  iron  was  found,  but  an  oxide  of  similar  shape  and  size."' '  As 
the  minuteness  of  details  as  to  size  and  relative  positions,  of  articles  in 
the  mound  indicate  that  he  took  notes  at  the  time,  his  statements  of  facts 
as  to  what  he  saw  should  not  be  rejected  because  they  do  not  agree 
with  a  preconceived  theory — especially  as  he  was  the  best  qualified  and 
most  careful  observer  of  his  day  in  this  line.  The  silver  ferule  and 
hole  in  the  handle  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  raise  a  presumption 
that  there  was  a  blade  of  some  kind  and  to  suggest  contact  with  the 


»  Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  I^ew  Series,  vol.  2,  1882-  83,  pp.  349-363. 
2  Loc.  cit.,  p.  350.  3  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  vol.  i,  p.  178. 
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whites.  Add  to  this  the  further  statement  that  "  an  oxide  remained  of 
a  similar  shape  and  size,"  and  the  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside 
by  a  mere  opinion.  Moreover,  his  statement  tliat  ^'no  iron  was  found" 
shows  careful  observation  and  a  desire  to  state  precisely  what  he  saw. 
As  hunting"  knives  with  deer-horn  handles  and  silver  ferules  were  com- 
mon in  the  days  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  there  would  be 
no  hesitancy  in  accepting  the  statement  where  there  is  a  willingness  to 
admit  that  the  mound  was  built  after  the  advent  of  the  whites. 

It  is  a  very  bold  assumption  that  a  man  of  Atwater^s  attainments 
and  experience  as  an  antiquarian  would  take  iron-colored  clay  for  a 
plate  of  oxidized  iron.  He  does  not  say  that  it  was  cast  iron,  but,  that 
before  being  disturbed  by  the  sjjade  it  resembled  a  plate  of  cast 
iron.'^  We  therefore  feel  fully  justified  in  giving  this  mound  as  one 
example  where  evidence  of  contact  with  European  civilization  was 
found. 

The  following  examples  are  taken  from  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy's  paper  enti- 
tled ^' Who  built  the  Mounds  ?"  ' 

James  Matliew,  a  brother  of  Rev.  Father  Matliew,  of  Racine,  settled  on  Zuml)ro 
river  in  Ohnstead  county,  Minnesota,  in  1860.  When  he  first  plowed  the  land  there 
was  a  mound  6  feet  high  and  20  feet  in  breadth,  and  so  situated  that  it  was  in  the 
way  of  properly  cultivating  the  land,  so  he  made  an  attempt  to  plow  it  down.  He 
sank  the  plow  to  the  beam  repeatedly,  but  succeeded  in  reducing  the  height  only 
about  2  feet.  The  next  year  he  procured  a  scraper  and  went  to  work  systematically 
to  remove  the  entire  mound.  After  scraping  down  the  eminence  to  within  about  2 
feet  of  the  base  he  came  to  some  rotten  wood.  On  carefully  removing  the  top  he 
discovered  a  kind  of  cage  built  of  large  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  as  close 
together  as  possible,  and  covered  with  a  split  log,  finished  by  plastering  the  outside 
thickly  with  clay,  this  forming  a  rude  lodge  which  was  about  3  feet  hmg  and  a  little 
less  in  breadth.  In  this  pen  he  found  one  skeleton  of  an  adult  in  a  good  slate  of 
preservation,  and  with  the  bones  were  found  two  iron  hatchets,  a  dozen  flint  arrow 
heads,  a  copper  ring  2  inches  in  diameter,  a.  lot  of  shell  beads,  and  a  red  stoue  pipe 
of  rather  large  size  and  ingeniously  ornamented  with  lead.  Father  Matliew  visited 
his  brother  a  few  days  after  this  find.  On  his  return  he  brought  the  entire  lot  of 
implements  home  with  him. 

From  Mr.  West,  an  intelligent  and  reliable  gentleman  of  Eacine,  Wis- 
consin, Dr.  Hoy  received  an  accurate  description  of  a  mound  opened. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  mound  was  small,  being  only  about  10 
feet  in  diameter  and  2J  feet  high.  The  mu(;h  decayed  skeleton  was  in 
a  pit  in  the  original  soil  under  the  mound,  and  near  the  center  was  a 
copper  kettle.  This  kettle  was  about  0  inches  across,  Avith  straight 
sides  j  it  had  ears  and  no  bale,  and,  in  one  place  on  its  side  where  there 
had  been  a  hole,  there  was  a  rivet  inserted,  made  of  copper." 

He  mentions  other  mounds  situated  near  the  Junction  of  White  and 
Fox  rivers,  in  one  of  which  liad  been  buried  on  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground  four  persons,  two  adults  and  two  cliildren.  "  Fach  was 
covered,"  continues  the  account,     with  a  thick  stratum  of  compact 

'Read  before  the  Montreal  meeting  (1882)  of  the  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  but  publi.shed  in  pamph- 
let form. 
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clay,  tlms  forming  a  rude  kiod  of  sarcophagus.  On  breaking  open  these 
clay  (rases  we  found  human  bones  partly  decayed,  and  three  copper 
kettles,  one  of  Avhich  had  some  nuts  in  it,  x)erhaps pecans;  another  had 
Avhat  are  supposed  to  be  bones  of  a  rabbit  ;  also  there  were  many  silver 
earrings,  breast  pins,  and  one  beautiful,  double-armed,  ringed,  silver 
cross,  with  R.  C.  in  Roman  capitals  engraved  iu  tlie  center  of  the  upper 
arm  of  the  cross,  also  a  large  quantity  of  blue  glass  beads.''  In  the 
other  Avas  found  one  coi^per  kettle  of  rather  large  size/^  and  a  small 
fur-covered,  brass-nailed  trunk,  10  by  12  inches  and  S  inches  in  height. 
In  this  trunk  were  discovered  a  lot  of  cheap  silver  trinkets.'' 


THE  MUSKOKI  TRIBES. 

As  I  liaA^e  in  two  small  Avorks,  one  entitled  The  ('herokees  in  pre- 
Columbian  Times,"  ^  the  other  ^'The  story  of  a  mound,  or  the  ShaAvnees- 
in  pre-Columbian  Times,"  ^  discussed  the  probability  that  the  tribes 
named  were  mound-builders,  there  is  no  necessity  for  repeating  the 
discussion  here. 

By  reference  to  these  works  it  will  be  seen  that  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  both  the  Cherokees  and  Shawnees  Avere  mound-builders, 
the  evidence  leading  to  this  conviction,  some  of  which  has  been  given 
in  preceding  chapters,  being  apparentlj^  so  strong  as  to  dispel  all  doubt 
on  the  subject. 

I  Avould,  however,  call  attention  to  the  very  strong  eAddence  that  the 
Cherokees  Avere  •mound-builders,  ])resented  in  the  preceding  report  of 
field  work.  By  referring  to  tlie  plat  of  the  Little  Tennessee  A^alley, 
PI.  XXV,  and  Timberlake's  ]\iap,  PI.  xxvi,  showing  the  locality  of  the 
Cherokee  Overhill  towns"  and  locations  of  the  mound  groui)S,  it  Avill 
be  seen  that  each  of  the  former  is  marked  by  one  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  Dr.  Brinton,  and  ]\[r.  Gatschet  (especially  the  latter  in 
his  excellent  Avork  on  the  Migration  legend  of  the  Creeks")  have 
denu)nstrated  from  the  aboriginal  names  of  ])ersons,  jdaces,  and  things 
mentioned  by  the  narrators  of  De  Soto's  expedition,  that  the  tribes 
then  inhabiting  the  southern  states  through  Avhich  the  wanderers 
passed,  Avere  the  same  as  those  subsequently  found  occupying  this 
region.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  theory  advanced  by  some 
writers,'*  that  the  Creeks  or  Muskoki  (Mu.scogee  or  Muscogulgee)  tribes 
migrated  to  this  region  from  some  point  west  of  the  Mississippi,  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  De  Soto's  expedition,  is  erroneous,  and  may  be 
dismissed  from  further  consideration. 

From  the  narratiA^es  of  the  Adelantado's  march  and  a  fcAv  faint 
glimi^ses  Ave  catch  from  other  sources,  we  are  justified  in  concluding 

'  First  published  in  the  American  Anthropologist,  then  in  hook  form  by  Judd  <fc  Detwciler,  Wash-  . 
ington,  D.  C,  1891. 

First  published  in  Science,  then  in  book  form  by  X.  L).  Hodges.  Xew  Tork.  1890. 
^Milfort  "Memoire,'"  etc.    Pickett  '  History  of  Alabama,"  A^ol.  i,  p.  74.  ct  seq. 
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tliat  the  southern  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  iu  a  comparatively 
quiet  and  settled  coudition,  and  that  most  of  them  were  at  the  time 
settled  in  villages  and  building  and  using  mounds  and  defensive  works 
in  the  manner  they  had  been  accustomed  to  from  an  unknown  period 
in  the  past.  That  this  was  true  of  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Ohickasaws, 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Muskoki  family  and  also  of  the  i^'atchez,  may 
be  assumed  with  little  fear  of  being  in  error. 

Although  the  ancient  works  of  tliese  states  have  not  been  exi)lored 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  speak  positively  on  this  i)oint,  still  the  data 
so  far  obtained  indicate  that  the  condition  observed  by  De  Soto  and 
his  followers  had  been  maintained  without  any  radical  and  general 
modification  for  a  period  of  considerable  length  x>revious  thereto.  In 
other  words,  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  works  or  of  the 
vestiges  of  art  found  in  them  indicating  extensive  and  general  move- 
ments, or  successive  waves  of  x^opulation  materially  differing  in  culture 
or  customs.  But  this  general  statement  must  be  C(msidered  as  here 
applied  only  to  the  Gulf  states,  for  when  we  reach  the  northern  limits 
of  Georgia  and  enter  Tennessee  we  find  in  the  ancient  works  undoubted 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  different  tribes  or  peoples. 

From  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  works  of  this  southern  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  lines  aloug  which  certain 
types  of  art  are  found,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  general  movement 
has  been  from  the  west  toward  the  east  or  the  reverse.  This  inference 
is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  there  appears  to  be  no  continuous  se- 
ries of  similar  works,  or  those  belonging  to  the  same  general  type,  along 
the  lines  of  the  larger  rivers  (excei)t  theMississii)pi).  In  other  words, 
the  direction  of  the  movement  does  not  ai)pear  to  have  been  governed 
here  by  the  water  courses.  The  works  are  scattered  along  the  same 
X)arallels  of  latitiide,  their  lines  of  distribution  crossing  the  main 
streams  at  right  angles.  As  this  transverse  belt  ceases  towards  the 
east  before  reaching  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  its  southern  border  lies 
mostly  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Gulf,  the  most  reasonable 
and  natural  explanation  is  that  the  migration  was  from  the  west. 

There  are  but  few,  if  any,  indications  in  the  works  themselves  of  the 
date  of  this  movement,  which,  in  all  probability,  consisted  of  successive 
waves.  That  it  preceded  the-  discovery  by  Columbus  at  least  by  one  or 
more  centuries  is  indicated  by  the  works  and  their  contents,  and  the 
conditions  observed  by  De  Soto,  but  on  the  other  hand  its  antiquity 
appears  to  be  limited,  if  we  suppose  mound-building  to  have  com- 
menced soon  after  arrival,  by  the  fact  that  we  find  in  the  works  no 
evidences  of  any  marked  progress  in  art  during  occupancy. 

The  chief  seats  of  power  east  of  the  Mississippi  appear  to  have  been 
(judging  from  the  works  and  history)  at  Cutifachiqui,  the  exact  locality 
of  which  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  was  x>robably  on  the  Savannah 
river  a  short  distance  above  Augusta;  the  site  of  the  Etowah  mounds 
near  (Jartersville,  Georgia,  probably  the  Guaxule  of  De  Soto's  chron- 
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iclesj  the  locality  in  Early  couutj',  Georgia,  marked  by  tlie  Messier 
mounds;  the  "  old  town"  of  Apalachucla,  mentioned  by  Bartram,  which 
could  not  have  been  far  distant  and  pertained  to  the  same  limited 
tribe;  the  site  of  the  Prince  mounds  near  Carthage,  Alabama;  the 
Mauvilla  of  De  Soto's  day;  Chisca  or  Chicasa,  in  northern  Mississippi, 
doubtless  the  chief  village  of  the  Ohickasaws;  and  the  vicinity  of  i^"at- 
chez.  These  localities,  so  far  as  known,  are  marked  by  mounds  and 
the  remains  of  other  works.  Even  where  we  are  unable  now  to  deter- 
mine them  we  have  historical  evidence  that  they  were  marked  by 
mounds  or  other  earthworks.  I  may  remark  in  iDassing  that  the  power 
of  the  Chickasaw  tribe  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  its  zenith,  in  the 
section  in  which  they  were  then  found,  until  after  the  date  of  De  Soto's 
visit.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  reasons  for  believiog  they  had  not  then 
occux)ied  this  locality  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Judging  by  the 
testimony  of  the  mounds  and  the  narrative  of  De  Soto's  march,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  believe  the  statement  of  the  Xatchez  Indians  regarding 
their  former  great  numerical  strength,  controlling  power,  and  extensive 
sway,  even  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  usual  exaggeration, 
unless  we  can  identify  them  with  the  builders  and  former  occupants  of 
the  great  Cahokia  group,  which  is  very  improbable. 

Judging  by  the  progress  made  in  the  ceramic  art,  I  should  think  one 
of  the  most  polished  tribes  of  this  region  was  located  during  the  mound- 
building  age  in  that  portion  of  the  country  extending  from  Early 
county,  Georgia,  to  tlie  valley  of  the  Ochlochonee  river.  The  orna- 
mentation and  form  of  the  pottery  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  judging 
from  the  latter  1  am  inclined  to  believe  the  makers  had  seen  some  ves- 
sels manufactured  by  the  whites.  Are  we  to  ascribe  these  to  the  Lower 
Creeks  or  shall  we  attribute  them  to  the  Yuchi  (Uches)  ?  The  latter,  as 
we  learn  from  Hawkins,  were  more  civil,  orderly,  and  industrious 
than  their  neighbors,  the  Lower  Creeks."^ 

When  we  reach  the  northern  portion  of  Georgia  we  find  indisputable 
evidences  of  being  in  the  marches,  the  debatable  ground  between  con- 
tending powers  or  hostile  tribes.  The  site  of  the  Etowah  groups  so 
often  mentioned  nmst  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance  in  mound- 
building  times.  Here  we  find  evidences  of  culture  and  art  equal  to 
that  obtained  from  the  mounds  of  any  other  locality  in  that  portion  of 
the  United  States  included  in  the  scope  of  this  work,  not  even  except- 
ing the  far-famed  works  of  the  Ohio.  The  locality  was  well  chosen 
when  we  consider  the  means  of  security  and  defense  adopted  and  the 
necessity  of  relying  largely  upon  the  products  of  agriculture  for  sub- 
sistence, yet  the  silent  ruins,  when  compelled  to  yield  ui)  their  hidden 
treasures,  give  unmistakeable  evidences  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  of 
occupancy  by  different  peoples.  The  fragments  of  stone  images  found 
here  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead  any  one  who  examines  them  to 


'  For  a  discussion  of  thfe  localitie<i  occupied  by  this  tribe,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr,  Gatschet's 
work,  before  mentioned,  vol.  I.  pp.  17-24. 
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the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  maliciously  and  intentionally 
broken. 

Some  of  the  pottery,  which,  unfortunately,  has  been  discovered  only 
in  fragments,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  found  in  Early  county, 
indicating  occupancy  for  a  time  by  the  Creeks  or  Uchees.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mode  of  sepulture  and  articles  found  in  the  small  mound  con- 
nect the  builders,  as  heretofore  stated,  with  that  people  who  made  the 
stone  graves  and  built  the  mounds  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  who,  as 
we  have  shown,  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  were  Shawnees;  and, 
linally,  we  are  justified  by  articles  taken  from  graves  discovered  here 
and  from  history  in  asserting  that  it  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  the 
Cherokees,  though  none  of  the  works  except  some  neighboring  graves 
can  be  ascribed  to  them ;  but  I  think  it  quite  probable  the  fragmentary 
condition  of  the  stone  images  is  due  to  their  savage  hatred  of  all  per- 
taining to  a  hereditary  foe.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Magazine  of 
American  History,^  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  these  works  entirely  to 
the  "Creeks,"  using  this  term  in  the  broad  sense,  believing  they  were 
occupied  at  the  time  of  De  Soto's  visit  by  people  under  the  sway  of  the 
cacique  of  Cutifachiquij  but  the  explorations  made  since  that  article 
was  written  have  introduced  a  new  factor  into  the  problem  and  mater- 
ially modified  the  opinion  there  exi^ressed.  From  the  language  of  the 
Gentleman  of  Elvas,  as  follows:  *^In  that  journey  (from  Xualla  to 
Guazule)  the  lady  of  Cutifachiqui  (whom  the  governor  carried  with  him, 
as  is  aforesaid,  with  purpose  to  carry  her  to  Guazule  because  her  terri- 
tory reached  thither),  going  on  with  the  bond  women  which  led  her," 
etc.,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  Guazule  was  then  included  in  the  domin- 
ion of  the  cacique ;  but  referring  since  to  what  is  said  by  Garcilasso 
on  this  point,  I  find  he  states  very  particularly,  even  repeating  it,  that 
this  town  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  cacique,  and 
governed  by  a  cacique  belonging  to  another  tribe,  though,  to  assist  the 
Spaniards,  she  sent  ambassadors  thither  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  inhab- 
itants in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Gatschet^  refers  to  a  tradition  that  the  Shawnees  once  resided 
in  upper  Georgia  around  Tugelo  (in  the  region  of  Habersham  county) 
and  on  the  headwaters  of  the  large  Georgia  rivers,  but  thinks  it  re- 
quires further  examination.  We  have,  as  already  shown,  satisfactory 
evidences  that  this  tribe  not  only  held  possession  for  a  time  of  the 
locality  on  Etowah  river,  but  were  probably  also  the  builders  of  one,  at 
least,  of  the  mounds  there;  we  also  have  the  testimony  of  C.  0.  Jones ^ 
that  stone  graves  have  been  found  in  Habersham  county,  which  fact 
indicates  their  presence  in  that  region.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  the 
statement  of  Milfort*  that  lands  were  obtained  here  from  the  "  Savan- 
ogues,  savages." 


12  ETH 


1  May  number,  1884. 

2  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  2:5. 

 46 


*  Antiq  Southern  Indians,  p.  214. 
■*  Meruoire,  p.  9. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  hope  of  ultimately  solving  the  great  problems  of  the  pre-Colum- 
bian times  of  our  continent  is  perhaps  as  lively  to-day  as  in  former 
years.  But,  with  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge  in  recent  years  in 
reference  to  the  data  bearing  on  these  questions,  a  modification  of  the 
hope  entertained  has  taken  i)lace.  While  no  thought  any  longer  exists 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  date  of  or  any  definite  particulars  in  regard 
to  the  migration  by  which  the  western  continent  received  its  first  set- 
tlers; yet  there  is  an  expectation  that  the  advance  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  methods  of  investigation,  together  with  the  long  and  careful 
study  of  all  the  data,  will  result  in  determining  in  a  general  sense  the 
age  in  which  this  first  introduction  of  population  took  place,  and  in 
deciding  what  race  or  races  contributed  to  this  population. 

This  expectation  includes  the  determination  with  reasonable  certainty 
of  the  route  or  routes  of  this  migration.  The  method  of  treating  the 
subject  has  also  been  changed  from  that  of  mere  theorizing  to  scientific^ 
deduction.  The  literary  world  is  now  and  then  amused  at  the  revival 
of  some  old,  exploded  theory  or  the  presentation  of  some  new  one  equally 
absurd ;  but  allusion  is  made  here  only  to  those  efforts  which  appear  to 
be  based  on  some  legitimate  data. 

The  tendency  at  present  appears  to  be  to  base  the  tentative  efforts  in 
this  direction  on  the  linguistic  evidence,  leaving  out  of  view  the  impor- 
tant aid  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  archeological  data 
bearing  upon  the  subject  or  referring  to  it  only  where  it  seems  to  cor- 
roborate the  theories  based  on  the  linguistic  evidence.  This  arises  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  while  the  archeological  data  relating  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  continent  are  few,  and  that  archeology  can  not,  as  yet, 
be  considered  a  true  science;  on  the  other  hand  the  linguistic  material, 
although  not  complete,  is  much  more  abundant,  and  the  treatment 
thereof  reduced  to  true  scientific  methods.  As  the  latter  field  affords 
greater  promise  of  reaching  positive  conclusions,  it  is  more  attractive 
to  methodical  students. 

As  the  discussion  of  this  subject  from  the  linguistic  standpoint  is 
necessarily  based  upon  the  study  of  the  various  linguistic  stocks  and 
families  of  the  entire  continent,  and,  to  some  extent  upon  the  migra- 
tions therein,  so  the  discussion  of  the  same  questions  from  the  archeo- 
logical standpoint  must  be  based  upon  the  study  of  the  various  types 
and  their  distribution  over  the  ccmtinent.  And  the  same  necessity  for 
generalization  and  classification  arises  here  as  in  the  linguistic  field. 
Although  the  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  types  and  groups  with 
which  the  antiquarian  has  to  deal  are  apparently  less  distinct  than 
those  with  which  the  philologist  is  concerned,  yet  careful  study  will 
sho^Y  that  tliis  difference  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  it  seems  to  be.  The 
indications  of  comprehensive  archeologic  sections  and  also  of  minor 
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districts  are  too  apparent  to  question  their  existence.  The  chief  draw- 
back in  attempting-  to  nse  these  as  evidences  of  ethnic  distinctions 
arises  from  three  causes:  First,  the  lack  of  sufficient  data  by  which  to 
outline  tlie  different  sections  and  districts;  second,  the  overlax^pingand 
intermingling  of  types  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  of  positions  by 
tribes ;  and  third,  the  fact  that  types  of  art  and  other  archeologic  char- 
acteristics are  not  governed  strictly  by  ethnic  lines,  but  are  often  the 
re^sult  of  environment,  materials,  and  contact  with  other  tribes.  Never- 
theless race  characteristics  and  tribal  customs  impress  themselves  to  a 
certain  extent  under  all  variations  in  locations  and  conditions  so  long 
as  the  identity  of  the  race  or  tribe  is  maintained.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  antiquities  as  a 
whole  from  those  of  the  mound  area  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  yet  the  geographical  boundaries  of  these  sections  can,  Avith  our 
present  knowledge,  only  be  determined  approximately.  If,  however, 
we  move  from  the  Mexican  district  southward  or  northward  along  tlie 
western  side  of  the  continent  we  shall  find  the  distinguishing  features 
less  marked  than  when  compared  with  the  types  of  the  mound  area. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  types  of  the  Huron-Iroquois 
district  from  the  works  of  the  Dakotan  area  (Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
a! id  the  Dakotas),  and  we  can  point  out  some  specimens  of  the  former 
types  within  the  latter  area,  yet,  where  not  fixed  by  natural  conditions, 
it  is  impossible  with  present  data  to  draw  a  definite  boundary  to  either 
district. 

Although  we  meet  with  this  difficulty  in  defining  geographically  the 
boundaries  of  the  districts  and  more  comprehensive  sections  it  does  not 
prevent  us  from  drawing  correct  conclusions  from  their  general  posi- 
tions and  peculiar  types.  That  all  the  distinguishing  types  of  a  district 
or  section  can  hot  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  physical  features  of  such 
districts  or  sections  must  be  admitted.  Will  any  one  claim  that  the 
vast  difference  between  the  archeologic  types  of  Mexico  and  W^isconsin 
have  resulted  wholly  from  the  physical  differences  of  the  two  areas  ? 
If  not,  it  follows  that  so  much  as  has  not  resulted  from  i^hysical  pecu 
liarities  must  be  attributed  to  racial  or  tribal  customs. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point,  in  order  to  present  the  thought  in  view, 
to  repeat  a  few  sentences  given  in  the  previous  part  of  the  volume 
relating  to  "Archeological  Areas  and  Distribution  of  Types." 

A  careful  examination  of  Avhat  has  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  North 
American  arciheology;  witli  s])ecial  reference  to  the  question  of  arch- 
eologic sections,  leads  in  the  first  place  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ancient  remains  belong  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  sense  to  two 
general  classes.  One  of  these  classes  is  limited  geographically  to  the 
Atlantic  slope,  the  other  chiefiy  to  the  Pacific  slope,  the  eastern  or 
Kocky  mountain  range  of  the  great  continental  mountain  belt  to  the 
Kio  (xrande,  forming  approximately  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
areas.    According  to  this  division  the  Atlantic  section  includes  that 
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part  of  the  contiueut  east  of  the  Eocky  mountains  and  north  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  section  the  remainder  from  Ahiska  to  the 
isthmus  of  Panama.  The  arctic  regions,  except  Alaska,  are  not  taken 
into  consideration. 

While  there  are  manifest  and  marked  differences  in  the  types  and 
characters  of  the  ancient  works  and  remains  of  different  areas  within 
each  of  these  two  comprehensive  sections,  yet  when  those  of  the  Pacific 
slope  as  a  whole  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  there  is 
a  dissimilarity  which  marks  them  as  the  products  of  different  races  or 
as  the  result  of  different  race  influences. 

If  this  division  into  two  great  archeologic  sections  is  based  on  suffi- 
ciently reliable  data  to  justify  its  adoption,  it  will  form  a  very  important 
landmark  in  the  discussion  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  prehistoric  times 
of  our  continent.  Eeference  to  some,  only  of  the  evidences  bearing  upon 
this  point,  is  made  here  to  show  their  character,  as  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  present  them  in  detail  in  a  short  chapter. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  of 
ISTorth  American  ethnology  is  the  resemblance  in  a  broad  and  general 
sense  of  the  features,  customs,  arts,  and  archeological  remains  of  the 
west  coast  to  those  of  the  islands  in  and  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  ocean,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  such  resemblance 
between  them  and  those  of  the  Atlantic  slope.  In  other  words,  the 
types  when  classified  in  the  broadest  sense  appear  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  two  general  divisions — those  belonging  to  the  Pacific  slope 
and  those  confined  to  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Although  this  classification  in  express  words  has  not  been  made,  yet 
we  see  a  tendency  in  the  works  relating  to  the  west  coast  ethnology 
toward  such  a  classification  and  a  disposition  to  form  what  may  be 
termed  the  Pacific  types.  This  is  i)erhaps  most  clearly  indicated  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Dall,  in  his  paper  (m  ''Masks,  labrets  and  certain  abo- 
riginal customs,"  i)ul)lished  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology.    Referring  to  this  subject  in  his  summary,  he  says: 

The  origiual  ])opnlatioii  of  America  is  too  distant  to  form  the  subject  of  discussion. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that  America  was  populated  in  some  way  by  people  of  an  ex- 
tremely low  grade  of  culture  at  a  period  even  geologically  remote.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  however,  that  immigration  ceased  with  these  original  people. 
Analogy  would  suggest  that  from  time  to  time  accessions  were  received  from  other 
regions  of  people  who  had  risen  somewhat  in  the  scale  elsewhere,  while  the  inchoate 
American  population  had  been  doing  the  same  thing  on  their  own  ground.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  lind  certain  remarkable  customs  or  characteristics  geographically 
spread  north  and  south  along  the  western  slope  of  the  continent  in  a  natural  line  of 
migration  with  overflows  eastward  in  convenient  localities.  These  are  not  primi- 
tive customs,  but  things  which  appertain  to  a  point  considerably  above  the  lowest 
scale  of  development  in  culture. 

Some  are  customs  pure  and  simple ;  e.  g.,  labretifery ;  tattooing  the  chin  of  adult 
females;  certain  uses  of  masks,  etc. 

Some  are  characteristics  of  culture,  e.  g.,  a  certain  style  of  conventionalizing  nat- 
ural objects,  and,  in  a  higher  stage,  the  use  of  conventional  signs  in  a  hieroglyphic 
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way ;  a  disposition  to,  and  peculiar  facility  in,  certain  arts,  such  as  carvings  in 
wood,  etc. 

Some  are  details  of  art  related  to  religious  or  mythological  ideas,  such  as  the  repe- 
tition of  elaborate  forms  in  a  certain  attitude,  with  relation  to  myths  therefore  pre- 
sumably similar  in  form  or  origin. 

Some  are  similar  myths  themselves,  a  step  further  in  the  retrospect. 

If  these  were  of  natural  American  growth,  stages  in  development  out  of  a  uniform 
state  of  culture,  it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  we  should  find  them  either  sporad- 
ically distributed  without  order  or  relation  as  between  family  and  family  wherever 
ji  certain  stage  of  culture  had  been  reached  or  distributed  in  certain  families  wher- 
ever their  branches  were  to  be  found.    This  we  do  not  find. 

The  only  other  alternative  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  these  features  have  been 
impressed  upon  the  American  aboriginal  world  from  without.    If  so,  whence? 

Northern  Asia  gives  us  no  help  whatever.  The  characteristics  referred  to  are  all 
foreign  to  that  region. 

If  nations  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  were  responsible,  we  should 
expect  the  Atlantic  shores  of  America  to  show  the  results  of  the  influence  most 
clearly.    This  is  not  the  case,  but  the  very  reverse  of  the  case. 

We  are  then  obliged  to  turn  toward  the  region  of  the  Pacific. 

The  great  congeries  of  islands  known  to  geographers  as  Polynesia  and  Melanesia 
stretch  toward  South  America  in  latitude  25°  south,  as  in  no  other  direction.  Here 
we  have  a  stream  of  islands  from  Papua  to  the  Paumotus,  dwindling  at  last  to  single 
islets  with  wide  gaps  between,  Elizabeth,  Ducie,  Easter  Island,  Sala-y-Gomez,  San 
Felix,  St.  Ambrose,  from  which  comparatively  it  is  but  a  step,  swept  by  the  northerly 
current  to  the  Peruvian  coast.  We  observe  also  that  these  islands  lie  south  from  the 
westerly  south  equatorial  current,  in  the  slack  water  between  it  and  an  easterly  cur- 
rent and  in  a  region  of  winds  blowing  toward  the  east. 

Here,  then,  is  a  possible  way. 

I  have  stated  how  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  identity  of  certain  carvings  asso- 
ciated with  religious  rites  turned  my  attention  to  the  Melanesian  islands. 

The  customs,  etc.,  I  have  called  attention  to  are,  particularly,  the  use  of  masks 
and  carvings  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  labretifery,  human-head  preserving; 
identity  of  myths.  ^ 

Prof.  Da  11  calls  attention  to  the  singular  form  of  carving,  represent- 
ing a  figure  with  the  tongue  hanging  out,  and  usually  communicating 
with  a  frog,  otter,  bird,  snake,  or  fish,  observed  on  the  northwest  coast 
from  Oregon  to  Prince  William  sound  and  also  in  Mexico  and  Nica- 
ragua. We  may  add  that  this  feature  is  found  in  numerous  instances 
in  statues  and  bas-reliefs  from  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus,  also  in  the  codi- 
ces of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  but  seldom  if  ever  appears  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  Atlantic  division. 

The  prominent  Tlaloc  nose  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  figures, 
of  which  the  supposed  elephant  proboscis  is  but  one  form,  and  the 
bird  bill  (thunder  bird)  of  tlie  northwest  coast  are  but  different  methods 
of  rex)resenting  the  same  idea,  and  one  is  undoubtedly  an  outgrowth  of 
the  other.  The  method  of  superimposing,  in  totem  posts  and  statues, 
one  figure  upon  another,  usually  combining  human  and  animal,  is 
found,  except  in  California,  from  Alaska  to  the  Isthmus,  and  is  a  true 
Pacific  type,  being  almost  unknown  in  the  Atlantic  division. 

The  angular  designs  on  the  pottery  and  basketry  are  an  other  marked 
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feature  of  the  west  coast  division.  And  tlins  we  might,  if  this  were 
the  proper  i)lace  to  enter  into  details,  go  on  enumerating  marked  dis- 
tinctions between  these  two  i)rimary  ethnological  sections.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  stated  let  any  one  compare  the  figures  in  Ensign 
Albert  P.  Mblack's  excellent  work  on  The  Coast  Indians  of  Southern 
Alaska  and  Northern  British  Columbia,^  with  the  Mexican  and  Cen- 
tral American  monuments  and  figures.  The  marked  resemblance  in 
many  of  the  designs  will  i3robably  be  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  some 
relation  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  sections  or  derivation  from 
some  common  source;  for  example,  the  headdress,  PI.  ix,  with  the  head- 
dresses of  the  Copan  statues ;  the  superimposed  heads  on  the  skirt,  No. 
34,  PI.  X,  with  the  similar  series  of  ornaments  on  the  facade  of  the  Casa 
de  M  mjas  of  Uxmal  ^  and  on  other  structures,  and  the  general  designs 
of  the  totem  posts  and  mortuary  columns  shown  therein  with  statues 
of  Nicaragua.  There  is,  however,  a  somewhat  remarkable  break  in  the 
continuity  of  types  along  the  western  coast  of  upper  California. 

How  are  we  to  explain  this?  That  the  spread  of  particular  types 
over  such  a  vast  extent  of  country  varies  with  environment  and  local 
conditions,  must  be  admitted.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  these 
types  as  ethnic  peculiarities,  having  a  common  origin,  or  adopt  the 
theory  of  Prof.  Dall  that  ''they  have  been  impressed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can aboriginal  world  from  without,"  for  which  infiuence  we  must,  beyond 
question,  look  to  the  region  of  the  Pacific.'*  But  the  somewhat  distinct 
limits  to  which  some  of  the  more  marked  of  these  tyi)es  are  confined, 
especially  as  we  find  them  on  the  most  ancient  monuments,  must  be  con- 
sidered ethnic,  as  pertaining  to  particular  stocks  or  tribes.  Prof  Dall's 
theory  is,  after  all,  but  a  different  method  of  expressing  substantially 
the  same  idea.  To  impress  peculiar  characteristics  in  prehistoric  times 
required  long  contact  or  intermingling,  hence  by  settlement  on  the  con- 
tinent. Are  we  to  presume  from  the  difterences  between  western  and 
eastern  types  that  the  latter  are  due  to  immigration  on  the  Atlantic 
side? 

The  general  tendency  of  the  more  recent  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
13eopling  of  the  continent  is  that  it  was  at  least  partly  from  the  Atlantic 
side.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  recent  authorities,  abandon- 
ing the  more  generally  received  theory  that  the  original  population 
came  from  the  Pacific  side,  are  inclined  to  look  to  Europe  as  the  original 
source.  For  example.  Dr.  Brinton  remarks  in  his  ''  Eaces  and  Peoples : " 
''These  knotty  points  I  treat  in  another  course  of  lectures,  where  I 
marshal  sufficient  arguments,  I  think,  to  show  satisfactorilj^  that 
America  was  peopled  during  if  not  before  the  great  ice  age;  that  its 
first  settlers  probably  came  from  Europe  by  way  of  a  land  connection 
which  once  existed  over  the  northern  Atlantic."  But  he  does  not  stop 
here,  as  he  adds,  "  and  that  their  long  and  isolated  residence  in  this 


'  Publisliefl  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  1890. 
2  Bancroft's  Native  Races,  vol.  4.  p.  185. 
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contiuent  has  molded  them  all  into  a  singularly  homogeneous  race, 
which  varies  but  slightly  anywhere  on  the  continent,  and  has  main- 
tained its  type  unimpaired  for  countless  generations.  Never  at  any 
time  before  Columbus  was  it  influenced  in  blood,  language,  or  culture 
by  any  other  race."  Dr.  Horatio  Hale  is  inclined  to  substantially  the 
same  view,  though  somewhat  reserved.  The  theory  certainly  does  not 
require  the  molding  process  referred  to,  as  the  settlers,  according  to 
his  belief,  were  of  one  race  and  received  thereafter  no  intrusive  element. 

It  is  evident  that  this  idea  of  a  migration  on  the  Atlantic  side 
reached  by  linguists  after  a  study  of  the  large  amount  of  data  which 
has  been  collected,  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the  unsatisfactory 
results  obtained  in  attempting  to  trace  out  the  links  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. But  the  important  fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  who 
reach  this  conclusion  have  prosecuted  their  studies  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  while  the  more  recent  authors  who  have  carried  on  their  studies 
on  the  Pacific  sloi)e  have  reached  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive 
study  of  all  the  data  bearing  on  the  question  will  show,  as  appears  to 
be  indicated  by  the  archeology,  that  the  truth  lies  between  these  oppo- 
site views;  in  other  words,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conti- 
nent was  peopled  from  two  sources,  one  part  coming  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  other  to  the  Pacific  side.  Some  of  the  Central  American  tra- 
ditions correspond  with  this  view,  but  traditions  purporting  to  reach 
back  so  ftir  in  the  past  are  of  course  worthless.  This  conclusion  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  fact  that  the  aborigines  of  America  form  a  com- 
paratively homogeneous  race.  As  remarked  somewhere  by  Prof.  Ball, 
even  though  derived  from  different  sources,  the  long  continental  isola- 
tion and  molding  influence  would  have  brought  about  this  condition. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  would  have  necessarily  been  a  unifi- 
cation of  customs,  habits,  and  religious  beliefs. 

The  spread  of  types  of  custom  and  art  would  be  governed  in  part  by 
several  influences,  as  ethnic  lines,  migrations,  contact,  and  physical 
conditions.  Where  we  find  those  of  a  character  which  do  not  depend 
upon  physical  conditions,  but  upon  superstitious  notions,  following  a 
given  line  without  spreading  out  indefinitely,  we  may  assume,  until 
satisfactory  evidence  of  another  cause  is  given,  that  they  mark  a  line 
of  migration  and  are  largely  ethnic.  It  is  in  this  light  we  are  inclined 
to  view  the  coast-line  extension  of  the  types  peculiar  to  the  Pacific 
slope. 

It  is  somewhat  significant  that  Dr.  Brinton  should,  notwithstanding 
the  views  he  advances  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  homogeneity  of  the 
American  race,  arrange  his  linguistic  groups  geographically  by  sub- 
stantially the  same  dividing  lines  as  those  we  have  indicated  as  sepa- 
rating the  archeological  divisions.  His  North  Atlantic  Group," 
omitting  the  Eskimos,  corresponds  geographi(;ally  with  our  Atlantic 
divisions,  and  his     North  Pacific"  and  "Central"  groups  combined, 
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with  our  Pacific  division.  This  arrangement,  as  he  admits,  is  not  one 
of  convenience  only,  as  he  attaches  certain  ethnographic  importance  to 
it,  There  is,"  he  continues,  "a  distinct  resemblance  between  the  two 
Atlantic  groups,  and  an  equally  distinct  contrast  between  them  and 
the  Pacific  groups,  extending  to  temperament,  culture,  and  physical 
traits.  Each  of  the  groups  has  mingled  extensively  within  its  own 
limits  and  but  slightly  outside  of  them."  ^  Elsewhere  he  remarks  that 
a  few  of  the  eastern  stocks,  the  Athabascan  and  the  Shoshonian, 
have  sent  out  colonies  who  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Pacific; 
but  as  a  rule  the  tribes  of  the  western  coast  are  not  connected  with  any 
east  of  the  mountains.  What  is  more  singular,  although  they  differ 
surprisingly  among  themselves  in  language,  they  have  marked  anthro- 
pological similarities,  physical  and  psychical.  Yirchow  has  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  skulls  from  the  northern  point  of  Vancouver 
Island  reveal  an  unmistakable  analogy  to  those  of  southern  California. 
*  *  *  There  are  many  other  i)hysical  similarities  which  mark 
the  Pacific  Indians  and  contrast  them  with  those  east  of  the  moun- 
tains."^ 

In  his  "Eaces  and  Peoples"  Brinton  emphasizes  this  eastern  and 
western  division  still  more  pointedly:  ''All  the  higher  civilizations  are 
contained  in  the  Pacific  group,  the  Mexican  really  belonging  to  it  by 
derivation  and  original  location.  Between  the  members  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  groui)s  there  was  very  little  communication  at  any  period, 
the  high  Sierras  walling  them  apart."  This  view,  which  is  based  on 
abundant  linguistic,  arcluBologic,  and  custom  data,  and  seems  to  be  sup- 
l^orted  by  the  mass  of  evidence,  is,  however,  at  variance  with  Dr.  Brin- 
ton^s  theory  in  regard  to  the  original  populating  of  the  continent,  as 
advanced  in  his  "American  Race." 

As  this  separation  is  shown  to  have  existed  as  far  back  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  customs  by  the  archeological  indications,  is  there  not 
in  this  fact  a  valid  reason  for  believing  that  the  original  peopling  of 
the  continent  was  from  two  different  sections?  ^ot  necessarily  from 
the  distant  shores  of  the  opposite  oceans,  for  the  characteristics  of  the 
race,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  remarked  by  ITadaillac,  and,  we  may  add,  as 
shown  by  the  archeologic  remains,  point  toward  affinities  with  people 
belonging  to  the  Pacific  region  rather  than  with  those  bordering  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  basin. 

But  to  pursue  this  line  of  thought  would  carry  us  farther  into  the 
field  of  speculation  than  is  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  work.  Our 
only  object  in  view  in  touching  upon  the  subject  was  to  show  that,  tak- 
ing the  more  comj)rehensive  view  of  the  ethnology  of  i^^orth  America, 
we  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  that  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the 
archeologic  details,  viz,  that  the  supposed  relation  between  the  mound- 
builders  and  the  civilized  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  is  not 
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sustained.  The  peoples  of  the  two  sectious  have  been  too  long  separated 
from  each  other  to  render  such  a  sui^position  admissible. 

Linguistic  evidence  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Time  is  an  element 
in  the  development  of  languages  that  can  not  be  overlooked,  notwith- 
standing the  widely  different  views  entertained  in  regard  to  it.  Even 
accepting  the  views  of  those  assigning  the  most  limited  period  to  the 
formation  of  languages  and  adopting  the  theory  of  more  than  one  origi- 
nal migration,  the  time  required  for  the  differentiation  into  the  numer- 
ous stocks  and  dialects  of  the  different  sections  of  the  i^orth  American 
continent  must  have  been  very  great.  That  the  various  stocks  and 
dialects  of  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  section,  as  also  of  the 
Atlantic  section  or  mound  area,  have  been  differentiated  since  separa- 
tion from  the  main  stock,  if  ever  they  were  united,  must  be  admitted; 
and  that  this  development  took  place  chiefly  in  their  respective  areas 
may  be  safely  assumed  from  the  respective  positions  of  the  branches. 
This  must  have  required  a  long  period  of  time  and  presents  a  very 
formidable  obstacle  to  any  other  view  than  that  the  Indians  of  the 
mound  area  were  the  authors  of  the  ancient  works  found  therein. 

Analogy  also  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  ancient  remains  of 
other  sections  of  I^^orth  America  and  also  of  South  America  are  trace- 
able in  most  cases  to  the  races  found  inhabiting  those  sections  when 
first  discovered  by  Europeans.  Few  if  any  students  of  American  arche- , 
ology  entertain  any  longer  a  doubt  that  the  monuments  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  are  attributable  to  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  people 
found  occupying  those  countries  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  speaking  of  the  remaining  evidences  of  Central 
American  civilization,  remarks  as  follows:  ^^I  deem  the  grounds  sufla- 
cient  therefore  for  accepting  this  Central  American  civilization  of  the 
past  as  a  fact,  referring  it  not  to  an  extinct  ancient  race,  but  to  the 
direct  ancestors  of  the  people  still  occupying  the  country  with  the  Span- 
iards."^ Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  in  his  work  entitled  The  American  Eace," 
makes  the  following  statement :  "  We  can  not  identify  the  builders  of  the 
ruined  cities  of  Palenque  in  Tobasco  and  Copan  in  Honduras  with  the 
ancestors  of  any  known  tribe,  but  the  archeological  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive that  whoever  they  were  they  belonged  to  this  stock  (the  Maya)  and 
spoke  one  of  its  dialects."^  A  little  further  on  he  adds:  '^At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  the  stately  structures  of  Copan,  Palenque  T'Ho  and  many 
other  cities  were  deserted  and  covered  with  an  apparently  primitive 
forest;  but  others  not  inferior  to  them,  Uxmal,  Chichen-Itza,  Peten, 
etc.,  were  the  centers  of  dense  population,  proving  that  the  builders  of 
both  were  identical."  ^  Marquis  de  IN^adaillac,  who  embraces  the  Mayas, 
Aztecs,  and  other  Central  American  stocks  in  the  "  Nahautl  race,"  says 
that  "  it  is  to  various  branches  of  this  conquering  race  that  we  owe  the 
ruined  monuments  still  scattered  over  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Honduras, 


1  Xative  Races,  vol.  ii,  p.  117. 


2  P.  15:5. 
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Guatemala  and  Mcaragua  and  found,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec.^ 

This  view  coincides  with  the  conclusion  of  all  the  leading  archeolo- 
gists  of  the  present  day.  Nor  could  they  reach  any  other  decision  if 
led  by  the  data  which  is  conclusive  on  this  i)oint. 

That  the  ruined  j^ueblos  of  I^ew  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  attribu- 
table to  the  ancestors  of  the  sedentary  tribes  of  those  sections  is  not 
questioned.  It  is  also  now  conceded  that  the  cave  and  cliff  dwellings 
and  other  remains  of  that  region  are  attributable  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Pueblo  tribes. 

While  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  this  is  true  in 
regard  to  some  sections  it  must  be  true  in  reference  to  all,  yet  it  fur- 
nishes a  reason  for  concluding  that  the  remains  of  the  mound  section 
are  due  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  of  that  section,  especially  as 
they  are  the  only  pre-Columbian  inhabitants  of  that  region  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge. 

1  L'Am6rique  Prehistorique,  p.  264. 
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Cited  on  effect  of  earthquake  on  - 

mounds  -    200 

Cited  in  reference  to  vessels  found. . .  232 
On  inclosure  at  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia   415 

On  evidence  of  skeleton  burial   673 

On  evidence  of  use  of  fire  by  mound- 
builders  in  burial  ceremonies   678 

On  remains  of  mound-builders'  houses  664 

North    Carolina,    Buncombe  county, 

mounds  in  348,350 

Burke  county,  antiquities  of    344 

Caldwell  county,  mounds  in  333-344 

Caldwell  county,  Patterson  grading.  333 
Caldwell  covin ty,  Lenoir  burial  pit..  343 

Explorations  in...  333-330 

Fort  Defiance,  remains  near    342 

Haywood  county,  mounds  in   346 

Henderson  county,  mounds  in  348,349 

Waynesville,  mounds  near    347 

Wilkes  county,  antiquities  of  344, 345 

North  Dakota,  mound  and  hut-rings  in. .  37, 41 
Peculiar  burial  mounds  in..   538 
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Obsidian  implement, from  mound   82 

Ohio,  exiilorations  in...-  440-493 

Adams  county,  serpent  mound   493 

Brown   county,  mounds  and  stone 

graves  in  451-457 

Brownsville,  mounds  near   458-469 

Coshocton  county,  flint  diggings  in. 457, 458 

Flint  ridge    572 

Franklin  county,  ancient  works  in. 449-451 
Hocking  county,  ancient  works  in  ..446, 447 

Knox  county,  mounds  in  440-446 

Licking  county,  ancient  works  in. .  .458-469 
Madisonville, mound  near,  containing  *" 
skeletons  surrounded  by  stones..  570 

Mount  Vernon,  mound  at   444 

Mount  Vernon,  cemetery  mound   464 

Newark,  works  at  459-468 

Perry  county,  antiquities  of   470 

Pike  county,  antiquities  of  489-492 

Ripley,  stone  grave  near   455 

Ross  county,  antiquities  of  4724-88 

Warren  county.  Fort  Ancient  492,561 

Ohio  district,  archeology  of  561-573 

Burial  mounds  of    566-567 

Cemeteries  and  pits  of   572 

Inclosures  in   562 
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of   561 

Mounds  wholly  or  partly  of  stone  in.  569 

Pyramidal  mounds  of   571 

Stone  graves  in    571 

Ornaments,  brass,  from  mound   80 

Ossuaries   545 
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the  Pacific  islands  724, 726 

Differ  from  those  of  the  Atlantic 

slope   724 

Page,  Prof.,  on  Grave  creek  tablet   632 

Paleographic  objects    28 
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nard mound   231 
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Believes  the  large  mound  at  Silver- 
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Notices  remains  of  mound-builders' 

houses   663 

Parkinson,  William,  mound  on  land  of 
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Patrick,  Dr.,  collection  of     133 

Mentions  peculiar  arrangement  of 

shells  in  a  mound    361 

Peck,  J.  M. ,  cited   695 

Peet,  Stephen  D.,  engaged  as  temporary 

assistant   19 

Explores  effigy  mound.   98 
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Cited   533,  670 

Pennsylvania,  explorations  in...  494-503 

Monongahela    City,    mounds  and 

graves  near   496 

Monongahela  valley,  antiquities  of..  494 
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Excavations  by  158, 161 

Pot  found  by    142 

Pettigrew,  F.  W.,  investigations  by  38,39 

Pickett,  A.  J. ,  cited    677 

Pins  made  by  Indians  and  mound-build- 
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Used  as  ear  ornaments   686 

Pipes  323,325, 

338, 339, 340,  341, 353,  354, 383, 402,  403,  427 
Form  a  link  connecting  mound-build- 
ers and  Indians  701,703 

From  mounds  diffeV  from  those  used 
by  Maya,  Nahau,   and  Pueblo 

tribes   704 

Typical  form  of  the  broad,  curved 

base   704 

And  tobacco,  used  by  Indians  and 

mound-builders   687 

Image   233, 235. 323,  325 

Pits   32 

Potter,  W.  B  ,  reference  to  work  on 
mounds  of  southeastern  Mis- 
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Pottery,  from  Wisconsin  mound   83 

Pots   83,324,319 

Plat-bottomed  jar.  142-247 

Image  vessels  ....188, 205, 221, 235, 237, 263, 279 

Gourd-shaped  vessel    190 

Owl-shaped  vessels  -  191,386 

Fish-shaped  vessel     192 

Tripod  vessels  -  189, 210, 322 

Full-faced  image  vessels   221 

Water  bottles  222,223 

Ornamented  -  -   247 

Shell-shaped  vessel   259 

European,  from  mound    321 

Painted  vessels.   322 

Painted  vessel  from  mound   323 

Pot-bearing  serpent  figure   324 

Vessels  with  figures  engraved  there- 
on   324 

Fragment    of     European,  from 

Georgia  mound   326 

Moccasin-shaped,  from  mound.   376 

Mound  and  Indian  compared    681 

Method  of  making  described  by  Du- 

mont   682 

Glazed,  from  mound      714 

Pottowatamies,  mounds  of     1 10 

Powell,  J.  W.,  copper  obtained  by   308 

Poynter,  Robert  H. ,  statement  of,  regard- 
ing burial  of  an  Indian  chief   678 

Pratt,  W.  H..  answers  inquiries  resre  t- 

ing  tablet..   637 

Pre-Columbian  times,  problems  relat- 
ing to   722 

Prehistoric  problems  discussed  from 

the  linguistic  standpoint   722 

Price,  W.  H.,  finds  gun  barrel  in  mound.  715 
Pueblo  or  Intermontane  (archeological) 

section   523 

Pueblo  tribes  not  mound-builders   18 

Putnam,  F.  W.,  finds  figured  copper 

plate  in  stone  grave   701 

Cited  661.  699,  716 

Pyramidal  mounds  defined   30 

Pyramidal  mounds  of  Arkansas   588 

R. 

Ratinesque,  extravagant  hypothesis  of...  599 
Ramsey,  A.,  mound  on  land  of  (Ten- 
nessee)   356 

Ramsey,  J.  G.  M..  cited  676,694 

Rau.  Charles,  cited  504. 680,681,682,705,711 

Red  river  valley,  mounds  of   35 

Refuse  heaps,  defined   31 

Reynolds,  Henry  L. ,  enga3:ed  as  assist- 
ant    19 

Indebtedness  to,  acknowledged   25 

Reports  exploration  of  a  Georgia 

mound..   317 

Surveys  lines  at  the  Newark  works 

(Ohio)    466 

Finds  European  articles  in  mound. . .  714 

Reynolds.  John,  cited    629 

Risely,  Levi,  mound  on  land  of  (New 

York)   511 

Rogan.  John  P..  appointed  assistant   19 

Surveys  the  Etowah  mounds   298 
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Rogan,  John  P.,  explores  the  Etowah 

mounds   302 

Work  in  Florida  by    327 

Excavates  North  Carolina  mounds..  334 

Romans,  Barnard,  cited  665, 674 

Royce.  C.  C.  cited.  696. 697 


Sacrifice,  indications  of  fire  erroneously 

taken  as  proof  of    604 

Human,  seldom  practiced  by  Indians.  676 
Was  it  practiced  by  the  mound- 
builders?  .   676 

Salt  kettle  pottery.  16r,  683, 696 

Salt,  Indians  making   247 

Sagard.Theodat  G.,  cited..  618,624 

Schlimpert,  Joseph,  mounds  on  land  of 

(Illinois).     145 
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On  mound-builders    600 

Citel..  597, 665,694 

Scott,  William,  inclosure  on  land  of  (New 

York)   509 

Secotan,  village  of   621 

Sellers,  G.  E.,  discovers  salt  kettle  pot- 
tery in  stone  graves   695 

Senex,  John,  map  of  referred  to   694 

Seyffarth,  Dr.,  attempts  to  explain  Dav- 
enport tablets   631 

Shaler,  N.  S. ,  on  mound-builders   600 

Shawnee,  band  locates  among  the  Chero- 

kees  of  east  Tennessee   694 

Shawnees,  chief  home  of  on  the  Cum- 

oei'land  i-iver   693 

Made  salt     696 

Buried  in  stone  graves   697 

Probably  in  Illinois  before  entering 

Cumberland  valley    700 

Shell,  articles  of,  among  mound-builders 

and  Indians,  similar   684 

Shell  beads  from  mound  324, 326, 337 

Shell  gorgets,  used  by  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina Indians  686,703 

Shell  masks,  from  mounds   376 

Shell  pins,  from  mounds  376, 377, 402 

Described  by  Dumont   686 

Shell  ornaments  for  the  ear    402 

Shells,  engraved  224,  306, 307. 

338,  369,377,  383,384,402 

From  North  Carolina  mounds  337,338 
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Cherokees  and  Shawnees   702 

A  link  connecting  mound  -  builders 

and  Indians   701 

List  of  localities,  where  found  702 

Sherrard,  James,   notice  of  antiquity, 

by   50.3 

Sherril,  Sion  J.,  mound  on  the  farm  of 

(North  Carolina)    344 

Shipley.  Worthington,  mound  on  farm  of 

(Ohio)    446 

Short,  John  T.,  cited  565.599,601, 

602, 603.608 

Sibley,  H.F.,  cited....   658 

Silver  foil,  pieces  of  frommound   501 
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Silver  obtained  by  Indians  from  Spanish 

wrecks.--  --     712 

Silver  plate,  with  Spanish  coat-of-arms 

from  Mississippi  mounds   275 

Smith,  C.  M.,  description  of  fiint  quarries 

by  -  -.-   572 

Smith,  Felix,  mound  on  farm  of  (Arkan- 
sas)    241 

Smith,  John,  cited   668 

"History  of  Virginia,"  copy  of  figure 

from   -  ..622,623 

Smith,  Q.  C,  Richwoods  mounds.  Mo., 

referred  to  by    175 

Smith,  W.  R.,  cited  658,659 

Snowden,  Mrs.  Peter  G.,  mound  on  land 

of  (Florida)   328 

Snyder,  J.  F.,  cited    673 

Snyder,  J.  F.,  describes  modes  of  burial.  554 

Souris  river,  mounds  along  35-37 

South  Carolina,  explorations  in   326 

Kershaw  district,  mounds  in  .317-326 

South  Dakota,  bowlder  circles   39 

Bowlder  figures  in    40 

Medicine  butte,  bowlder  figures  on..  39 

Mounds  in   38-39 

Sioux  Palls,  antiquities  near.   38 

Snake  butte,  bowlder  figures  on   39 

Village  sites  of   41 

Southern  section,  districts  of   586-593 

Spainhour,  J.  M.,  assists  in  exploring 

mounds   334 

Spool  made  of  stone  (Arkansas)   225 

Squier,  E.  G.,  burial  mound  examined 

by   543 

Defensive  work  mentioned  by   541 

Notices  custom  of  placing  stones  over 

graves   546 

Cited   667 

Squier  and  Davis,  classification  of   27 

Cited  146,  265,  479,  562, 564, 566, 569, 

588,  602,  605, 625,  656, 704, 707 

Investigations  of,  in  Ohio   440 

On  "sacred inclosures  "   605 

Staats,  Jacob,  mound  on  land  of  (Ohio) .  441 
Stafford,  Isaac,  discovery  by  (New  York)  508 
Stafford,  S.  C,  mound  on  farm  of  (Ala- 
bama)   283 

Stakely.  John  B.,  mound  on  land  of  (Ten- 
nessee)  358 

Sterling,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  group  on  plantation 

of  (Mississippi)     259 

Stevens,  G.  R.,  mound  on  land  of  (Ar- 
kansas)    225 

Stinson,  Floyd,  discribes  Angel  group, 

(Indiana)   556 

Stoddard,  Amos,  cited   629 

Stone  bearing  Cherokee  letters,  from 

mound   393, 394 

Strong,  Moses,  mounds  described  by  52,55 

Swallow,  G.  C,  cited   664 
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Tablets,  inscribed.  632-644 

Tallegwi,  identified   with  Toltecs  by 

Dawson   599 
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Tally,  N.  D.,  mounds  on  plantation  of 

(Alabama)     290 

Tate,  Z.  A.,  mounds  on  land  of  (Georgia) .  315 
Taylor,  J.  M.,  mounds  on  land  of  (Ar- 
kansas)     239 

Taylor,  W.,  statement  in  regard  to  old 

settlement  (Alabama)   290 

Mentions  stone  graves  in  western 

Pennsylvania   697 

Temples    and     council    houses  on 

mounds   648, 652,  653,  655 

Tennessee,  Blount  county,  antiquities 

of  366, 388 

Carter  county,  antiquities  of   354 

Chilhowey  (old  Cherokee  town)   371 

Chote  (old  Cherokee  town)   379 

Cocke  county,  graves  and  mound  in . .  356 

Dandridge,  mound  near   357 

Explorations  in  278, 279, 351-407 

Franklin,  ancient  works  near  ,  577 

Half-way  town  (old  Cherokee  town) .  371 

Jefferson  county,  mounds  in  .357,358 

Lauderdale  county,  mounds  in.   278 

Loudon  county,  antiquities  of . .  .366, 390-404 

Meigs  county,  mounds  of...   404 

Mialaquo  (old  Cherokee  town)   389 

Monroe  county,  antiquities  of  366-390 

Monroe  and  Blount  counties,  Bacon 

and  McGee  mounds   377 

Obion  county,  mounds  in   279 

Paris,  inclosures  near    577 

Rhea  county,  mounds  in    406 

Roane  county,  ancient  works  in  358-364 

Settacoo  (old  Cherokee  town)   377 

Sullivan  county,  ancient  works  in ..  351-354 

Tommotley  (old  Cherokee  town)   380 

Toskegee  (old  Cherokee  town)   388 

(East)  explorations  in    351-407 

Tennessee  or  Central  district,  limits  of.  575 

Characteristics  of   575 

Archeology  of  575-585 

Tennessee  river.  Little,  archeology  of 

the  valley  of   366 

Thaumer  de  la  Source,  M.,  quoted  620-652 

Thibault,  J.  K.,  mounds  on  farm  of  (Ar- 
kansas)   245 

Donates  specimen  to  the  Bureau   245 

Thing,  L.  H.,  engaged  as  temporary  as- 
sistant  19 

Obtains  copper  plate  from  stone 

grave   3O8 

Finds  clay  plastering  in  mound   664 

Finds  figured  copper  plate  in  stone 

grave   701 

Thomas,  B.  G.,  group  on  farm  of  (Wis- 
consin)  56 

Thomas,  Cyrus,  papers  by,  cited  or  re- 
ferred to  308,562,718,721 

Thomas,  John  S.,  burial  place  on  farm 

of  (Tennessee)    355 

Thompson,  Henry,  mounds  on  land  of . . .  142 

Thorn,  R.  R.,  mounds  on  land  of   121 

Throsh,  J.  B.,  mound  on  farm  of  (North 

Carolina)   350 

Thurston,  Mr.,  assists  in  excavating 

mound   417 
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Tiffany,  Albert,  mounds  on  land  of  (New 

York)   506 

Tiffany,  A.  S.,  pronounces  the  Davenport 

limestone  tablet  a  fraud   638 

Tiller,  J.  T.,  mound  on  farm  of  (Arkan- 
sas)   -   240 

Timberlake,  Henry,  map  by,  referred 

to  367, 371, 377, 379, 388,  389 

Tipton,  M.  M. ,  mounds  on  land  of  (Tennes- 
see)    391 

Todd,  J.  E.,  name  "bowlder  mosaics" 

given  by    534 

Toltecs.  nationality  of,  not  asserted   598 

Tontv,  Henri  de,  quoted    665 

Tower,  M.  S.,  circular  inclosure  on  land 

of  (New  York).   510 

Triggs.  W.  A.,  mound  on  iarmof  (Arkan- 
sas)     247 

Tumlin,  G.  H.,  moimd  group  on  land  of 

(Georgia)   292 

Turtle  figure,  made  of  bowlders  39, 40 
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Vaults  in  mounds,  Beehive  shaped   334. 

335,  352,  353 

Wooden  417,  427,  448, 485 

Conical  clay  vaults   417 

Double,  wooden   485 

Vegetables  and  plants  cultivated  by  the 

Indians  described   616 

Vimont,  Barthelemy,  cited   618 

Vogel,  Henry,  mounds  on  land  of   143 
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Walker,  S.  T.,  statements  about  Florida 

mounds  quoted  647,673 

Wallbridge,  T.  C,  mounds  described  by 

(Canada)   544 

Warner,    Jared,    sketch   of  elephant 

mound  by    92,93 

Water  bottle,  ornamented   247 

Watkins,  T.  J.,  mounds  on  farm  of  (Ten- 
nessee)   405 

Webb,  Jasper,  mounds  on  land  of  (Ar- 
kansas)  201 

Webster,  Noah,  on  origin  of  the  mounds.  597 

West  Virginia,  explorations  in.  407-440 

Barboursville,  mound  group  near.. 438, 439 

Cabell  county   438 

Charleston,  ancient  works  near  424-434 

Criel  mound,  near  Charleston.  415-416 

Fayette  county,  ancient  stone  wall..  409 

Fayette  county,  inclosure  in   407 

Fayette  county,  rock  circles  407,408,410 

Great  Smith  mound,  near  Charleston  425 

Kanawha  county,  antiquities  of  410-434 

Mason  county,  McCulloch  mound  ...  436 
Mason   county,    rock    heaps  and 

mounds  in   435 

Putnam  county,  antiquities  of   434 
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West  Virginia,  rock  wall  near  Clifton ...  411 
White,  George,    mention  of  Rembert 

mound,  Georgia,  by    315 

Whitman.  James  P  .  donates  copper  spool 

(Alabama)   285 

Whittlesey,  Charles,  description  of  Eto- 
wah motmds  by,  cited  296, 301 

Allusion  to  work  of,  in  Ohio   440 

Survey  of  Newark  works  by   459 

Whitney,  A.  W.,  mounds  on  farm  of, 

(New  York)   506 

Wilkinson,  "William I.,  mound  on  land  of.  123 
Williamson.  Dempsey.  motmds  on  land 

of    142 

Wilson,  Daniel,  cited  527,675,683 

Belief  regarding  certain  inclosures. .  564 
Identifies  mound-builders  with  Az- 
tecs   599 

On  Grave  creek  tablet   632 

Winchell.  N.  H.,  finds  glass  bead  in 

mound   715 

Wisconsin,  antiquities  of   47-77 

Archeology  of  47-98 

Barron  county,  mounds  of  94-98 

Cassville,  works  near  84-86 

Crawford  county,  Coartois  group  ...  63-67 
Crawford  county.  Sue  Coulee  group. .  75 

Earthworks  near  Eastman   52, 54 

Fliicke,  Joseph,  mounds  on  land  of . .  72 

Grant  county,  antiquities  of  83-93 

Hazen  Corners,  earthworks  at  55-58 

Lynxville,  Armstrong  group  near...  73,74 

Lynxville,  Polander  group  near  69,73 

Mound  group   47 

Mound  group  near  Madison   46,  47 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Douseman  mound.  68 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Fliicke  group  near.  72 
Prairie  du  Chien,  mounds  in  vicinity 

of  47,50,63,68,69,72,74 

Rice  lake  mounds..   94,96 

Rock  county,  antiquities  of   98 

Sheboygan  county,  antiquities  of   93 

Slanmer's  land,  moiinds  on   62 

Vernon  county,  antiquities  of  77-84 

White.  H..  mounds  on  land  of   79 

Wyalusing.  works  near   87-91 

Wise,  William,  mounds  on  farm  of   163 

Witting,  August,  mounds  on  farm  of 

(Missouri)    169 

Wislizenus,  stone  graves  examined  by..  138 
Works  of  mound-builders  and  Indians 

compared    651,659-671 

Wyman,  Jeffreys,  reference  to  mono- 
graph of  329, 333 

Wyth,  John,  cited   622 
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Yarrow,  H.  C,  on  burial  customs   672, 

675,677,708 

Yasous  built  mounds  for  dwelling  sites  .  653 
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